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TO W.HARRISONAimWOItTH, ESQ. 

Hy dear Sir,—In the March number of the New Monthly Magazine appeared an 
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chance have injured the officer alluded to in public estimation. The very best vindication 
1 can offer of the character of Giptain Robb, of H.M.S. Gladiator, of whom I spoke, 
both as an officer and a gentleman is, that his conduct, while in tiie Bouro has received 
the fuU approval, both of the Commander-in-Chief of II.B.M. sgtiadron in the Ta¬ 
gus, and of the British Ambassador at Lisbon. Every naval man is aware of Captain. 
Robb's gallantry at Nnvarino, and no one is more ready than I am to do fulljio.tice to his 
high professional (pialUies. I regret that 1 should have been led by the statements 1 re¬ 
ceived to write of him as I then wrote. Your faithful servant, 

WILLIAM II. G. KINGSTON. 
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THE SPIRIT OF DANTl 
By L. Mariotti. 

AUTHOR OF “ ITAJUY, PAST AND PRESE 

I. 

LOFTINESS OP TilE SUBJECT. 



A poet’s life maybe written in one page. Not so the history of his 
after-life. Ilis mortal career, like his mortal remains, occupies but six 
feet of ground. His genius, like his undying soul, can be circiunscribed 
by no limits of time and '■pace. 

The contemplation of the achievements of a supreme intellect gives rise 
to sensations analogous to the raptures experienced by the Alpine traveller. 
The presence of a great mind has upon us the same effect as the view of 
the loftiest prodigies of nature. In both cases we become instinct with 
the greatness of surrounding objects. Our exaltation is commensurate 
with our speechless amazement. The air grows keener and lighter as 
the hills swell threateningly around. Our lungs dilate, our very frame 
and our whole being expand at every step we climb on that daring flight 
of heavenwai’d stairs. 

The study of Dante brings us to the summit of one of the most tower¬ 
ing alps of human intelligence. The insight we obtain of the depth oE 
his conceptions raises us in our own estimation, inspires us with new faith 
in the vastness and comprehensiveness, in the illimitedness of our liuman 
faculties. By the side of liiin, on the thousand fathoms’ pedestal reared 
up to him by the reverence of after ages, we become, as it were, part of 
him—one with him. 


II. 


ITS difficulties. 

But the reading of Dante is an arduous task. To comprehend the 
spirit of the poet Ave must lift ourselves up to a level with him. We need 
climb the mighty peak to perceive its gigantic dimensions. Wc are to 
strive and toil tlirough the weary ascent, till we leave behind the gulf 
of lime and space that yawns between us. We must strain all our 
powers of abstraction till wo actually live in him. 

To say nothing.j)f its greatness and goodness, the Poem of Dante is 
the most curious of boohs. The register of the past, noting down every 
incident within the compass of man’s memory—the Gothic edifice with its 
hundred niches, every niche a shrine or a pillory, consigning a name to 
endle.ss futurity. The debating ground for all vital problems, for all 
futile questions, such as will equiiUy haunt and harass the fancy of an 
ignorant and superstitious generation, on the first awakening of its almost 
childisli iii([uisitivencss. The treasury of all learning, human or divine, 
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visible or invisible. The maze of deep-shrouded allegories, allusions, ab¬ 
stractions, puzzling sybilline riddles. Vast, recondite knowledge, set 
down in metrical hierogljrphics. Such is Dante: with such views must 
his spirit be searched in his time-hallowed pages. The annalist, the in¬ 
terpreter, the representative of the middle ages, Dante it especially iden¬ 
tified with that most obscure, but most interesting period of human his¬ 
tory. A rapid sketch of the leading ideas of mankind during that 
transitional era is the most natural introduction to the study of Dante. 

Ill: 

dante’s political spirit. 

The formation of human societies began under circumstances analogous 
to the phenomena of primitive creation. It was night upon the earth, 
and “darkness was upon the face of the deep." The nations of Europe 
were slowly emerging from chaos. Wave after wave, the flood of 
northern barbarism, had settled upon the surface of ancient civilisation, 
and the subsiding waters had left thick layers of bare and swampy, but, 
as it proved, not barren, alluvial soil. 

The half-smothered plants of the former culture began slowly to 
struggle through and re-germinate, deriving fresh vigour from the fer¬ 
tility of the superincumbent stratum. The colossal ideas of the Homan 
world were reproduced on the very outset of medimval regeneration; 
among these towered the proud edifice of Roman ambition—universality 
of dominion. 

Nothing more sublime or generous than this same social catholicity— 
this absorption of all kingdoms into one vast empire, of all human tribes 
into one family—this concentration of all local resources into one means 
of common welfare—this uniformity of law, of creed, and language— 
this organisation of a state without limits, of a community without neigh¬ 
bours or strai'gcrs—without friends or foes! 

This system of civilisation hy unification, to which peace, free-trade, 
and educ.ition, are but too late, too slowly, too imperfectly, tending in 
our own days, the Romans had all but established eighteen centuries ago. 
Truly, they had achieved it by force of arms. But the law of the strongest 
was then also the law of the wisest, and civilisation invariably followed 
close on the steps of conquest. 

In the middle ages, though a more difficult, it seemed yet a pr,acticablc 
scheme. The great Roman notion survived the final destinies of Rome. 
The barbaric chieftains, who had been so busy at the demolition of the 
empire, aspired now to its reconstruction. Their ambitious spirit caught 
fire from the smouldering ruins on which they had based their throne. 
Charlemagne and Otho of Germany had well-nigh laid the world beneath 
their rule. 

Nor was the work of civilisation now to be effected merely by right of 
might. Universality of dominion was now to be cemented by catholicity 
of faitih and worship. The world was, henceforth, to acknowledge “ One 
God, one Pope, one Emperor.” 

Now, of this strange triumvirate one was in Heaven; but the Earth 
was too narrow to harbour the two others at once. Emperor and Pope, 
Church and State, were, ever after, pitted against each other for pre¬ 
eminence. 
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Truly, Charlemag*ne and Otho, though crowned at Rome, had their 
home in the north. StUI were they styled Roman emperors j they were 
by right kings of Italy, and Italy was still the centre of civilised life-— 
Rome, still the metropolis of the Christian world. The centralisation 
and fusion of mankind into one people, the plenitude of the times—^peace 
and order, could only' take place when the successor of the Ciesars should 
be restored to his natural residence on the capitol. This restoration of 
the seat of empire at Rome, this return of the Eagle to its native eyrie, 
was the object of the ardent longings of the noblest spirits. No one 
dived deeper into that redeeming idea than the clear-sighted patriot, 
Dante. Only, against the futherance of this scheme, militated the am¬ 
bition of the pontiffs. The high priest was unwilling to make room for 
the monarch. 

Sovereigns, in the middle ages, reigned, but ruled not. Feudalism in 
France and Germany, municipal democracy in Italy, had stripped the 
sceptre of .all substantial power. Emperors and popes were, in redity, at 
the mercy of their vassals. They were but a name and a standard—for¬ 
midable or contemptible, according as the great tide of opinion set in for 
or against them. Every petty lord, every meai^ town had its own weight 
in that anarchic political scale. Papists, Imperialists—Guclphs, andGhibe- 
lines—the two parties pcipctually shifted their ground, blending a thou¬ 
sand local interests witli the great cause of mankind. 

Rut parties, in the middle ages, however hostile, were never bent on 
utter extermination. They loved figViting for its own sake, they warred 
for the assertion of unmeaning claims, for the vindication of idle privileges, 
for tlie enforcement of vain forms of vassalage. The most arrant Guelph, 
the most inveterate Gbibeline, were equally penetrated with the idea of 
the necessity of the co-existcnce of a pope and emperor. 1 he great diffi¬ 
culty arose m the nice definition of their respective powers, in the equi¬ 
table settlement of their mutual demands. Dante was borne a Guelph, 
in a city zealous in the support of that cause. After his banishment, he 
w,as compelled to take refuge with Ghibellnes, and thought to have adopted 
the maxims of these latter. lie has been, therefore, charged with apos- 
tacy ; the name of “ fierce Ghihellne” has been applied as a by-word to 
him—designating him as a partizan of a foreign despot, a foe to popular 
freedom. 

But Dante never was at heart Guelph or Glilbeline. With views 
widely above the notions of his brawling contemporaries, he made, as he 
bravely expressed it, his own party, and aimed at a reconciliation of all 
parties, under what seemed to him the only jiractical social system. 

The empire was for him an abstract principle. He revered the crown 
—no matter on what brows it was laid by Providence—as the rallying 
point for all the factions of distracted Italy. Nothing but the iron hand 
of a supreme ruler, he urged, could heal the wounds of that bleeding 
country. He evinced no hostility to popular freedom ; but he thought 
that streams of divil bloodshed, proscriptions, banishments, all the atroci¬ 
ties of intolerance and misrule, were but indifferent symptoms of rational 
liberty. He beheld all the cities of Romagna and Lombardy fallSn from 
excess of licentiousness into the hands of the most unlimited, galling 
tyranny. One legitimate master was for him preferable to a hundred 
despots. Imperial authority never had been, never, by its organic consti¬ 
tution, could be despotic in Italy. Aa emperor—no matter where he was 
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bom—could be no French or German prince. He was the emperor, that 
is something by virtue of liis olfice essentially Italian and Roman. The 
estrangement of the crown from Italian heads, the absence of the Caesar 
from Italy was the result of national degeneracy ; it was in its turn the 
source of all national calamities. On the restoration of the ancient order 
of things, rested all hopes for future harmony and peace, all hopes for 
Italian independence, greatness, and happiness in after ages; all hopes 
for that preponderance which Italy was still destined to exercise for the 
enlightenment of the human races—for that social and moral ascendency, 
for that intellectual dominion which Home would once more assert on the 
gratitude, not on the terror, of subdued nations. 

Unity of church and state in Italy—peace and civilisation to the world 
—such were the great, and, at contrary events too fatally averred, pro¬ 
phetic views of Dante’s loyal patriotism. Had the stubborn republicans 
of his own times never lost .«ight of his awful warning, had they all been 
Ghibelines, in Dante’s own sense of the word; had they all joined under 
the standard of such men as Frederic II., or Manfred of Puglia—the cup 
of misery which ages of bondage and abjection have not yet thoroughly 
drained, might have been suffered to pass from the lips of their guiltless 
posterity. 

IV. 

DANTH’S RKLIGtOUS SPIRIT. 

Again. Dante was a staunch Papist, a ladicvcr in one Catholic, apos¬ 
tolical Roman church. He showed everywhere the same instinctive dread 
of division. Ho abominated religious sectarianism as he detested political 
faction. Christianity and unity of faith and worship were indissolubly 
associated in his mind. He thought the empire itself, originidly, eternally 
intended to body forth the universality of the church. He was for an un¬ 
limited centralisation of ecclesiastical hierarchy. There was to be a high 
priest on earth as there w'as a Supreme Being in Heaven. No man over 
entertained a more overweening sense of tlie sacredness of pontifical 
ministry. 

And it was precisely this transcendent reverence for the indelible cha¬ 
racter of the vicar of Christ, that rendered him so implacable against the 
hideous specimens of jiapal holiness, whom ho beheld seated on the chair 
of St. Peter. Dante’s pope must be a priest, a Levite, a “ king of 
prayers, lord of the sacrifice,” far removed from the turmoil of human 
passions, for the sake of his own dignity, placed beyond reach of the tem¬ 
pests of political life. 

LKIGH HUNT ON DANTE. 

F EW men’s works have been more widely and more intensely read than 
Dante’s; and yet no man’s character has been more egregiously mis-under- 
stood. From Boccaccio to Leigh Hunt, his friends, no less than his ad¬ 
versaries, have dwelt on the poet’s “ ferocious hates and bigotries,” and 
painted him as a man narrow-minded in his views, implacable in his en¬ 
mities,* blind in his partialities. 

Dante was, undoubtedly, a man of strong convictions, of a proud, dis¬ 
dainful spirit, of violent [Missions ; but his uprightness and conscientious¬ 
ness were alw'ays conimensurate with the extreme excitability of his feel¬ 
ings. He was a fearless, uncompromising lover of justice and truth; led 
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into error, maybe, by his passions, or by the passions of his age; but un¬ 
shaken in his stem independence, in his unswerving consistency. 

The presence of a great criminaJ, or the recital of any startling enor¬ 
mity leads him to inveigh against a whole city, against a whole people, 
against all mankind, with an outburst of indiscriminate indignation; a 
too close adherence to his social principles makes him visit with the most 
severeicensure, deeds, virtuous in themselves, honest in the motives that 
dictated them, but fatal in their results up<-u the cause of humanity; but 
no instance occurs of indulgence in personal feeling. 

a warrior, as a citizen, as a magistrate at home, as a lonely and des¬ 
titute wanderer abroad—as a i uler over a riotous multitude, as a sullen 
and ungracious courtier in the palace of the great, he was invariably 
actuated by the same strict conscience of duty, which set him at variance 
with iUl existing parties, hastened his downfall at Florence, and aggra¬ 
vated the desolation of his friendless exile. And it was this same keen 
sense of right, this fast tenacity of opinion, which rendered him bigoted 
and intolerant, though it may be proved that, even in the hottest ebulli¬ 
tion of his withering disdain, the principle, not the person, was the object 
of his enmity. The Florentine magistrates who signed the iniquitous sen¬ 
tence of his banishment, as well as other relentless persecutors, never ob¬ 
tained the honour of the most passing allusion in that book where no one 
was forgotten; and Pope Boniface VIII., himself, to w'hom the poet justly 
referred all his public and private grievances, becomes sacred in his eyes 
the moment the agents of Philip of Franco lay their hands on his in¬ 
violable person—a sacrilege wbicbtlie pious Catholic stigmatised as tanta¬ 
mount to a re-crucifixion of Clu’ist. So much for Dante’s bigotries and 
personal rancours. 

Thus in bis age of premature decline, when hope withering after hope, 
he receded from active struggle, and renounced the expectation of hasten¬ 
ing by his own hand the maturity of his momentous designs—when at 
war with his own generation he drew his cloak around him, and shunned 
the contaminating intercourse of men—he resob cl to refer his own and 
the world’s cause to the judgment of posterity, and to bequeath to a more 
righteous race the treasure of his redeeming ideas—he determined to 
write. 

VI. 

WORKING OP DANTe’s MIND. 

From his earliest childJiood, a deep, an ardent votary of knowledge 
drawing from the fresh-flowing sources of science with all the idolatrous 
enthusiasm of a Cimmerian for a new-dawning light, Dante had, as it 
were, multiplied his existence, to reconcile the genial enjoyments of con¬ 
templative life with the arduous duties of his public career. As a poet and a 
scholar he bad aheady no equal when he only sought rest and relaxation 
in his intellectual pursuits. 

But henceforth his learning must become an instrument—liis genius a 
weapon. His song shall go forth as the word among the latest 
generations. • 

He sought, then, a subject as unlimited as his own powers—a world- 
embracing theme, to which no topic could be extraneous; by a daring ab¬ 
straction he aspired to fathom the infinite. 

Sore beset with the misunderstandings and disappointments of this life, 
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he looked for redress and justidcation in another. Dante sought out 
another world—a world of his own, in which the one he had so long been 
worried in, should be judged and sentenced. 

The ideas of mankind were in those dark ages perpetually revolving 
upon that Ufe beyond life, which the omnipresent religion of that fana¬ 
tical agfe loved to people with appalling phantoms and harrowing terrors. 
Dante determined to anticipate his final doom, and, still in the Qesb, to 
break through the threshold of eternity and explore the kingdom of 
death. 

He would “ sweep adown the gulf of time,” sound the great mystery 
of the hidden world, lay it bare to the gaze of terrified mortals, and startle 
the earth with the awful tidings of Heaven and Hell. 

A minister of retributive justice, he would visit the shades of men 
anciently or recently departed ; he would unmask hypocrisy and restore 
crushed innocence, chastise arrogance and assuage sorrow, mediate be¬ 
tween the helpless dead and the oblivious survivor; j»bove aU, reveal the 
annals of the fast-fading past, and turn its teeming records into a severe 
lesson for the present, into a threatening warning for the future. 

The meeting of illustrious dead, whoso very sight would ever after 

exalt him in his own conceit,” the interview with lately departed, long- 
lamented friends, whoso undying love would soothe the wounds of his 
sensitive heart, the exultation of the righteous, the confusion of the re¬ 
probate, the impartial dealing of God’s eternal justice, which would re¬ 
concile him to the temporary prevalence of human iniquity—all through¬ 
out his unearthly progress enabled him to indulge in a ceaseless outpouring 
of his over-wrought feelings. 

His political theories respecting the equitable distribution of secular 
and spiritual powers, his views of a total reformation of Church and 
State, on which the destinies of his ill- fated country so virtually depended 
•—his cosmographic notion of eartli and firmament—his conjectures as to 
the essence, the attributes, and the eternal activity of the Deity—all his 
opinions, the result of deep thought and unwearied research, should now 
receive the sanction of super-human testimony. His doctrines should flow 
from the unerring lips of ancient sages, of the apostles and doctors of the 
church. The most abstruse problems should find a solution; the most 
controverted truths should be tested by the arguments of heavenly doc¬ 
trine, in that transparent etherial region where is the end of all doubt. 
Angels and saints should now become his authority. 

And Dante, be it remembered, had his own saint in Heaven, a guardian 
saint praying for, watching over him. Beatrice, the love-dream of his 
childhood—the vaguely worshipped idol of his untried heart—the sacred 
torch of truth and virtue treasured up in his bosom with the pious vigil¬ 
ance of a vestal—Beatrice, now guiding his star, the fairest flower of 
Paradise, the purest angel of God. 

That same Beatrice allegorica.”^ invested with the sublime character 
of divine knowledge, commiserating the grievous errors of her ancient 
adorer, led astray by the violence of earthly passions, bewildered by the 
din of polidcal factions, will now solicit from the eternal court permission 
to escort her beloved into Heaven. She will be his Mentor and teacher 
as soon as the Latin poet, Yir^l—also an allegorical character personify¬ 
ing human reason—shall have led him tlirough the circles of the gulf of 
darkness and up the steps of Purgatory—as soon as purified of human 
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frailty, and freed from mortal error, as soon as regenerated by immersion 
in the waters of oblivion, he shall bo worthy to gaze upon her beaming 
countenance, and to steal one of her looks from the entrancing contem¬ 
plation of the beatiBc vision. 

VII. 

HELL. 

» 

No poet ever struck upon a subject to which every fibre in the heart of 
his contemporaries more readily responded than Dante, when he under¬ 
took to write his Universal Gazetteer of the kingdom of death,—his 
hand-book for travellers to Heaven and Hell. 

Soldiers and priests, in modern times, alternately govern the world. A 
peal of the organ is antlphonal to a flourish of trumpets. To an age of 
brawling and blustering, a period of fasting and psalm-singing f ucceeds— 
a palmy era of tract societies and evangelical alliances. A procession of 
monks treads on the footsteps of invading hosts. Abbeys rlso on battle¬ 
fields, and cowled or surpliced foxes snatch up the prey for which lions 
and tigers are bleeding to death. 

But in the age of Dante praying and fighting went side by side. The 
ark of the covenant rose in the midst of martial encampments. Tlie 
priesthood of Christ gloried in the name of church-militant. The bishop 
said mass in his coat-of-arras, and rival fraternities knocked each other 
down with their crucifixes. The whole system of faith and worship was 
made to fit an age of outrage and violence. Christianity ruled by terror. 
Religion was then indeed ^\efear of God. Fear of the devil had been a 
more appropriate expression. Human laws had no hold on the guilty 
besides the gallows. The gospel had no argument stronger than Ilell. 

Consequently, jiriests and friars did not fail to make the most of that 
awful bugbear. Souls in temporary or in everlasting penance, met the 
sinner at every comer of the streets : hideous daubs on the walls, dismal 
can'ings on the doors. Such bristling hair, such staring eyes as might 
haunt the most unimaginative man throughout li<c, and startle him from 
his slumbers. Their pangs and groans, their appalling curses were daily 
rehearsed on the pulpit. 

The very games and sports of the people had something of a diabolical 
character. The Arno at Florence was often tricked out into a fancied re¬ 
presentation of the bottomless pit. The populace on the bridge feasted 
on the half-grotesque, half-terrible drama, till the crazy structure sunk 
beneath the weight of the thronging multitude, and the gulf beneath, 
crammed with the dead and dying, presented in good earnest the scene 
it had been made to resemble in frolic. 

The most immediate effect of this gloomy religion had been to turn 
almost all Europe into one vast monkery. Nor were friars, white, black, 
and grey, deemed sufficient; but the world teemed with lay fraternities 
without number, a set of amateur monks, a kind of militia and yeomanry, 
subsidiary to the Vegular host. Tlie roads swarmed with long trains of 
pilgrims in white hoods, black hoods, sacks, shrouds, and other masque¬ 
rade costumes in every variety, arousing the astounded population with 
the mad freaks of their noisy piety. Jubilees, revivals, all the worst 
revels of religion run mad, hand-in-hand with murder, arson, all the hor¬ 
rors of ceaseless, objectless war, anarchy, utter moral and social disorgan¬ 
isation. New relics brought forth every day to turn the tide of devorion. 
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The holy coat set up ia opposition to the crown of thorns ; the windin/j- 
sheet puffed up to the disparagement of the swaddling-clothes. Holy 
images eternally turning up their eyes, eternally nodding their heads 
from tlieir canvass, crucifixes slinking down from their crosses and 
roaming about like uneasy ghosts; Madonnas shifting their quarters across 
seas and mountains, with goods and chattels, like tortoises w'ith their 
shells on their back. 

Such was Catholicism for full ten centuries ; such is it, to a great ex¬ 
tent, even at the present day, in most parts of Italy; such it was espe¬ 
cially in the age of Dante. The reformation of the militant orders, the 
proclamation of the first jubilee, the demcnagement of the house of 
Loretto, the exhibition of the St. Veronica, and other momentous trans¬ 
actions and portents of the same nature, occurred within the brief period 
of Dante’s career. 

The bigotry and fanaticism of the age was, of coui’se, proportionate to 
this display of ranting devotion. Fire and sword w'e.f* never busier in 
the work of amputation and cauterisation of the rotten members of the 
church. Roasting of heretics, under the name of Pateiini and Catliari, 
the Methodists and Puritans of the middle ages, had become, in the 
Lombard cities, an almost daily ceremony. In his hellish pictures, 
surely the poet needed no better models than such as priest-ridden society 
exhibited everywhere around him. 

And Dante’s stem genius was undoubtedly affected by the barbarism 
of his age, and imbibed with its ferocious spirit. Undertaken, as it was, 
with religious and political views, widely in advance of his benighted 
contemporaries, his work was, in its material parts, consonant with the 
wild notions prevailing around him. Dante’s Hell is a monkish Hell in 
good earnest, with all its howling and gnashing of teeth. His demons 
are bond Jid^ devils, long-horned, long-taih;d, black as they ever were 
painted. Melted pitch and brimstone, serpents, dragons, fire, and ice, 
are the ingredients of the awful mess he sets before his readers. Nay 
more, all such horro’s are served up with such a terrible earnestness, that 
any honest believer of those tin^s could sup full of them, and labour with 
ni^itmarcs ever afterwards. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt, and other modem critics, may justly object to so very 
hot and ungeutlemanly a place of punishment; but Dante, it should be 
remembered, was either himself a true believer in the church of the 
thirteenth centmy, such as it was, or, knowing that he was writing for 
its votaries, blindly adopted the only' language they were able to 
understand. 

To many of the followers of a more enlightened and rational Chris¬ 
tianity, which has almost altogether shamed or laughed the devil out of 
countenance, the framework of Dante’s Hell must certainly appear 
baroque and exaggerate. By the side of the proud and almost sublime 
Pluto of Tasso, and Satan of Milton, Dante’s Alichinos and Farfarellos 
are poor devils, indeed. * 

Strange to say, and in conformity, perhaps, with the title of “ Comedy,” 
so quaintly prefixed to the poem, the “ Inferno” has its humorous passages. 
Dante’s devils are, some of them, droll fellows, who will crack their jokes 
with their victims, banter and argue with them; they are rude customers 
more often, blackguards up to the meanest tricks, the very fathers of lies. 

Spite of their-feolics, however, and spice of their hideous grins, it is im- 
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possible to mistake the tragic tone that pervades the poet’s mind, all 
along its dolorous progress ; among the vainest sports of his unruly fancy, 
no less than in its gloomiest inspiration, the oddity or wildness of con¬ 
ception is always set forth with terrible earnestness of diction. The 
powers of utterance are always in keeping with the depth and vastness of 
thought. There is a life-like palpableness in every object brought before 
us, which can be accounted for by nothing short of the actual evidence of 
the senses. “ Verily, this man,” as the old women.at Verona observed, 
“has seen and touched the horrors he depicts.” An eloquence impres¬ 
sive, efficient in the same mca‘?ure as it disdains all attempts at eflect—■ 
a fancy that casts and moulds not—creates, and never stoops to mere 
description — an inventiveness that fears no weariness, knows no ex- 
haustimr ; startling, revolting, wringing our heart, rending it fibre from 
fibre—a phantasrnagory of loathsome, dire suffering, never stopping at 
any climax of horror, of agony, but always seeking, “ beyond the deepest 
hell a deeper still,” till it revels on the misery of beings, “whose very 
tears choke up all utterance of woe, clustering on the lids from intense 
cold, and closing tlie outlet against the following heart-drops, which are 
thus driven inwards with unspeakable accumulation of anguish.” 

VIII. 

PURGATORY. 

But Dante’s stern genius could no less dwell and IiLxuriate on softer 
and tenderer images. What effort of human fancy ever equalled the 
ineffable calm, rapture, and abandonment which pervades his rhymes, 
when finally emerging from that blind abyss of all sorrows, he breathes 
again the vital air, and descries from afar “ the tremulous glitter of the 
ocean wave.” 

Jt is not for mo to test the soundness of the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of Purgatory, or to inquire which of the holy fathers first dreamt of its 
existence. It was, however, a sublime contrivanc<‘, unscriptural though 
it may be; a conception full of love and charity, in so far as it seemed to 
aiTest the dead on the threshold of eternity, and by making his final welfare 
partly dependent on the pious exertions of those who were left behind, 
established a lasting interchange of tender feelings, embalmed the memory 
of tlic departed, and, by a posthumous tie, wedded him to the mourning 
survivor. 

There is order and method in the most grievous errors, in the most 
arrant follies of mankind. The finger of Providence is traceable through¬ 
out man’s history upon earth. Popery and monkhood—nay, even pur¬ 
gatory—had their own great purpose to work out. Woe to the man, in 
Dante’s age, who sunk in his grave without bequeathing a heritage of 
love ; on w'hose sod no refresliing dew of sorrowing affection descended. 
Lonely as his relics in his sepulclire, his spirit wandered in the dreaded 
re^on of probation ; alone he was left, defenceless,•prayerless, friendless, 
to settle his awful scores with unmitigated justice! ^ 

It is this feeling, unrivalled for poetic beauty in Christian religion, that 
gives colour and tone to the second division of Dante’s poem. The fire 
or six cantos, at the opening, have all the milk of human nature that 
entered into the composition of that miscalled saturnine mind. With 
little more than two words, the poet makes us aware that we have come 
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into happier latitudes. Every shade we meet breathes love and forgive* 
ness. The strange visitor is only charged with tidings of joy to the 
living, and messages of good-will. The heart lightens and brightens at 
every new stratum of the atmosphere in that rising region; the ascent is 
easy and light, like the gliding of a boat down stream. The angels we 
become familiar with are creatures of light, such as human imagination 
never before or afterwards conceived. They come from afar across the 
waves, piloting the barge that conveys the chosen spirits to Heaven, 
balancing themselves on their wide-spread wings, using them as sails, 
disdaining the aid of all mortal contrivance, and relying on their in¬ 
exhaustible strength ; red and rayless, at first, from the distance, as the 
planet Mars, when he appears struggling through the mist of the liorizon, 
but growing brighter and brighter with amazing swiftness. They stand 
at the gate of Purgatory, they guard the entrance of each of the seven 
steps of its mountain,—some with green vesture, vivid as new-budding 
leaves, gracefully w’aving and floating in ample drapery, fanned by their 
wings; bearing in their hands flaming swords broken at the point; 
others, in ash-coloured garments; others, again, in flashing armour, but 
all beaming with so intense, so overwhelming a light, that dizziness over¬ 
comes all mortal ken whenever directed to their countenance. 

The friends of the poet’s youth one by one arrest his march and en¬ 
gage him in tender eonv^erso. The very laws of immutable fate seem 
for a few instants suspended to allow full scope for the interchange of 
aflectionate sentiments. The overawing consciousness of the place he is 
in for a moment forsakes the mortal visitor so miraculously admitted into 
the world of spirits. He throw's his arms round the neck of the beloved 
shade, and it is only by the smile irradiating its countenance that he is 
reminded of the intangibility of its etherial substance. The episodes of 
the Purgatory are mostly of this sad and tender description. The histo¬ 
rical personages Introduced seem to have lost their own identity, and to 
have merged into a blessed calmness, the characterising medium of the 
region they are all ' ravelling through. 

Put the Purgatory, and stilb^nore the Paradise of Dante are terra in¬ 
cognita to most of his readers, strange to say, to most of his warmest 
eulogists. They sink deep into the circles of Hell till they stick fast to 
it, forgetting that the poet’s mind towers loftier and loftier with powers 
commensurate to the progress of his subject. 

IX. 

PAKADISE. 

There are forty days in Italy to the season of Lent, and eveiy day has 
its sermon. Out of the numberless legion of priests and monks swai’ming 
on that genial soil, hardly tliree hunted are preachers. Sacred orators 
there are^ rare birds, and as such also migratory ; they wander from place 
to place like strolling players. A bag of forty sermons will last throughout a 
man's life. Written among his school prize essays, learnt by heari by long 
usage, tlie same discourses will afiect, charm, or terrify a hundred audiences. 
Success in die pulpit depends on the look of the person, his tone of voice, 
and impassionea delivery. Monks, Franciscans most of all, are, generally 
Sjpeaking, the darlings; with the coquetry of their shaven crown, with the 
picturesqueness of tlieir flowing costume. Friar Jeromes and Friar Eustaces 
are as notorious characters as Grisi the singer, and Cerito the dancer. 

Of the forty sermons comprising his Lent stock, or quaresimah^ the 
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choice of subjects lies with the preacher himself; of four only the theme is 
given. These are delivered on appointed days. They are the test of 
the orator’s abilities. The result of these four days’ begging establishes 
for ever, or demolishes his reputation. The subject of these four benefit 
days called the J^ovissimi are the Last Judgment, HeU, Purgatory, and 
Paradise. 

The first, second, and third discourse are generally impressive enough. 
But the stumbling-block lies on the gate of Paradise. Mental and bodily 
pain surround us so incessantly in this our earthly abode, that it requires 
no extraordinary stretch of imagination to make a good hell or a plausible 
purgatory of it. But where is our pattern for the home of the elected ? 
What do we know of pleasure on earth save only sensualities, that are 
neither unalloyed nor enduring ? The poor Italian preachers dare not 
draw a picture of F’agan or Mohametan Paradise; they cannot cram 
their auditors with ambrosia and nectar, or allure them with a tableau, 
vivantoi ever-vernal Houris. Aware of the partiality of their countrymen 
for music, they paint the heavenly court as a never-ending concert; an 
orchestra of angels and doctors fiddling and strumming to eternity! 

Dante, who was their authority for the realms of sorrow had, however, 
supplied them with a nobler element of celestial enjoyment. The most 
ardent longing of the human soul whilst imprisoned in clay, he argued, 
is thirst for knowledge—the highest reward to the enfranchised spirit, 
must therefore be inexhaustible, unlimited, unquenchable knowledge. 

Paradise is, therefore, a long exposition of what mortals can and 
cannot know. Familiar with all the learning of liis own times, Dante, a 
phoenix of geniuses, groped in the dark in pursuit of hidden truths ; he 
toiled, he fretted, struggling to force his way through the iron limits of 
human understanding, he aspired beyond, beyond! and by the aid of 
daring assumptions and sweeping conclusions, by the daily practice of 
bewildering abstraction, he often hit the mark with wondrous accuracy, 
and vaguely, instinctively forestalled the more inert and plodding march 
of common intelligence. 

Every branch of learning, in those singular times had for its ultimate 
object and subject—God. Colleges were almost exclusively divinity 
schools. AJl the classical lore that began slowly to emerge from the still 
smouldering ruins of ancient civilisation, all the arguments of the subtle 
and cavilling pseudo-Aristotelian philosophy, then on its utmost ascen¬ 
dency, were brought to bear on the most arduous points of theology. It 
was at the best an idle, impertinent, unprofitable divinity ; it busied itself 
with inextricable niceties of abstruse definitions, it sought the solution or 
rather the tangible representation, the materialisation of the most awful 
mysteries; it inquired into the age, the rank, the attributes of the com¬ 
plicate hierarchy of spirits, it dived into fathomless metaphysical subtleties 
to account for the essence, the influence, the working of the Deity. The 
deluded enthusiasts; they forgot to love and to serve while they strove to 
know God ! 

And Dante was warm in the pursuit of this forbidden knowledge, as 
wild as any of the angelic or seraphic doctors that preceded him. He 
had explored all creation; but this glorified, without explaining, the 
Creator. He sought God in Heaven—saw him—and all the problems 
that harassed him before that terrible journey, became as simple, as 
obvious as every spot in the valley or the hill-side is laid bare to the gaae 
of him who looks down from the summit. 
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From that dizzy altitude the poet assumed the tone of an oradc : all 
that men sought he had found. A great deal of this superhuman knovr- 
ledge was, indeed, lost to him, for so utterly absorbed were all his facul¬ 
ties in that intense contemplation, that they could hardly recover all con¬ 
sciousness, and render an account of the overpowering sensation. Still 
enough remained of the recollection, of the reflection of the ocean of light 
that but for an instant encompassed, inguUed him—to enable him to 
amaze witli its revelation the startled fancies of his benighted fellow 
mortals. 

Dante’s Heaven is indeed, heavenly. Angels’ smiles beam through his 
verses. The progress from planet to planet, otherwise imperceptible is 
made manifest to him by successive changes in the countenance of his 
eternal guide, Beatrice. The increased effulgence of her heavenly love¬ 
liness makes him aware he is bashing in the rays of a region of purer 
light. Her cheeks radiate with roseate smiles in the genial sphere of 
Venus; they glow with a phosphorescent light in the ruddy orbit of 
Mars ; they fade in the silvery whiteness of the planet Jupiter, as a 
maiden’s blush from which the crimson of sudden emotion is as suddenly 
seen to evanesce—and after thus passing successively through all phases 
of entrancing beauty, they are, all at once, bereft of their ineffable smile. 
Her face becomes a blank to her lovei’, lest the brilliancy of that smile 
should prove fatal to his unprotected eyes, burn and consume him—even 
as Semele was turned into ashes ; for at every step in those eternal palace 
stairs, beauty kindles as it climbs, so that, but for the interference of a 
tempering medium, but for a partial eclipse, mortal ken would shrink 
from it, even as a leaf parched and withered by a thunder blast. 

As in the region of eternal doom the souls of the reprobate were often¬ 
times deformed by their turpitudes so as to become indiscernible to all 
knowledge ; so are now the chosen ones beautified beyond recognition. 
They have, at least, to the eyes of their mortal visitor, lost all shape and 
semblance to human beings. They assume the appearance of blazing 
lights, moving incef-.antly round with unutterable harmony, and spark¬ 
ling with redoubled xefulgency*»vhen they wish to address the eartlily 
stranger; for every word conveyed through their lips is a message of 
love and joy—and joy shows itself in Heaven by increase of light, and 
every smile is a fliish. 

There is something wild, vague, overpowering in the strange phantas- 
magory of all these myriads of lights. They revolve around us as we 
read, like the undefiiiable splendours that, some of us may recollect, 
haunted our cradles in childhood, when a whole canopy, as if of coloured 
dots of vivid flame, glittered above our heads in an apparently boundless 
vastness of space, and rolled slowly and steadily about, till it seemed to 
set beneath us, and we hung upon it, at the height of many thousand 
fathoms, as if ready to plunge, c adle and all, into the luminous abyss, 
when we started up half in wonder, half in dismay, and, roused the whole 
household with our infantine screams. 

From the moment the poet is raised into the orbit of the moon, it 
seems as if a cloud encompassed him, translucent, solid, and high polished, 
even as adamant on which the sunbeams smite. Within the bosom of 
this ever-lasting pearl he glides, as a ray of light pierces through water, 
without dividing its substance: and through the faint dimness of the 
circumambient gem many faces are seen eagerly gazing at the new comer, 
even as human features appear faintly reflected in the still waves of a 
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shallow stream. As he soars up to the sphere of Mercury, the blessed soxils 
come forth in many thousands to greet him like fish glancing through the 
waters of a quiet, clear lake ; their eyes sparkle with celestial joy, and 
the more they feel their joy, the brighter they grow, till excess of light 
makes them utterly undistinguishable. Further up, in the orbit of Venus, 
they move in a mazy dance like sparks in fire, and with all the melody 
of voices chanting in chorus. They rangt themselves in the ruddy light 
of Mars in the shape of a cross of immense dimensions, through which 
they move like motes in the sunbeam, emitting an indistinct but exqui- 
•ite melody entrancing the soul beyond all human comprehension. They 
swarm and sparkle like innumerable dazzling essences in the planet of 
Jupiter, warbling as they fly, and winging their course hither and thither, 
like flocks of birds when they wheel slowly round and round, hovering 
lovingly on the banks of a stream ; till, after various transfonnations, they 
assume the shape of an immense eagle, and from the beak of tlie flaming 
bird their common mind is uttered, even as a multitude of glowing 
embers emits but one condensed heat. They flash upwards and down¬ 
wards in the crystal sphere of Saturn, moving along an immense ladder, the 
summit of which is reared to the uppermost Heaven; but here both light 
and sound are equally lost to the sense of a living being—and he ad¬ 
vances among them in awful silence and solitude, as his mortal clay can 
endure no further till inuretl to the whelming sensation by bathing 
his eyelids in the streams of pure light eternally flowing from tlie all- 
embracing empyrean. 

X. 

DANTE'S MORAL AIM. 

Yet it is neither his inventive nor his descriptive powers, unmatched 
as they are, that men most unanimously admire in the genius of Daute. 
It is the great moral, religious idea, one and indivisible, ever consistent, 
which prompted, directed, achieved the work wherein Heaven and Earth 
had equal shares; the transcendent, never-lost-sight-of allegory of a 
human soul redeemed tiu'ough the ordeal of an intense contemplation of 
eternity, reclaimed from w'orldly passions, and political rancours, by the 
purifying agency of love, and fiDm this again raised to the still Ingher 
pursuit of recondite religious inqmry. The work of a whole existence, 
the Divine Comedy exhibits the various stages of a mind rising superior to 
itself by virtue of successive efforts, overcoming, step by step, tbe whole 
distance that separates the most imperfect of creatures from the perfec¬ 
tion of the Creator. It is indeed the comedy—or say, the Sacred Drama 
of Life: exhibiting in the first act the tumultuous passions, in the second 
the gentle affections, in the third the noble yearnings of a man’s heart 
on its heavepward progress. 

I have said ever-consistent idea ; for the earthly feelings of the high- 
minded partizan,,mellowed and softened though they be by the soothing 
influence of tlie etherial region lie is lifted into, are not only not extinct or 
dormant in Heaven, but they seem to have sunk deeper and deeper into his 
soul, and to have assumed the character of unshaken religious convictions. 

That mysterious journey is the fulfilment of a great mission of justiw 
and truth. There is rest for the relics of man in his tomb, but there is 
none for his memory. Posterity, as an immense jury, sits round his 
death-bed for his trim, but its sessions are adjourned to infinity. History 
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issues no sentence that lustory may not repeal. A generous dispenser of 
praise and blame, it delights in visiting guilt within the silent sanctuary of 
the grave, in laying at rest oppressed innocence, stUl smarting and writhing 
under the lash of human injustice. This sublime office of supreme reviser 
of human judgments had Dante taken upon himself. He never swerved, 
never compromised with the awful responsibility of this sacred duty : 
“ For,” he reasoned, “if I am too timid a friend to truth, I apprehend my 
name will not go down among the remote generations to whom the pre¬ 
sent times shall be the times of yore.” Truly was Dante, even in the 
heaven of his own fancy, a mortal, and therefore an erring judge. But,* 
■we contend, a conscientious judge. And when hurling the souls of Bru¬ 
tus and Cassius amongst traitors and murderers, in the lowest circle of 
Hell, he certainly suffered his religious and political system to get the 
better of his moral sense ; but we cannot agree \vith those critics who at¬ 
tribute these and similar aberrations of judgment to violence of temper, 
or indulgence in morbid feelings; they were the result of stern, deep- 
grounded principles, the working of irresistible fatality. God ruled over 
the political, no less than over the material world, with eternal, immutable 
laws. Mortals who, either from error or malice, opposed these laws—who 
wrestled with God, must be crushed in tlie attempt, even as he who would 
turn the course of the spheres, or disturb the balance of worlds. 

No man ever steered clear of rocks who followed up his system to the 
widest extent of its generalisation. Dante’s catholicity of church and 
state too often led him to monstrous absurdities; and as his own views are 
uttered as the revealings of unerring, imperishable knowledge; as his 
own mind breathes through the eternal lips of prophets and apostles ; as 
Heaven itself speaks through him—every paradox startles and revolts us 
as sheer blasphemy and impiety. For all the misconceptions of this dar¬ 
ing mortal, God himself is made responsible ! 

With all these intrinsic and inevitable blemishes, however, the Divine 
Comedy is, perhaps, the most moral of books. No man ever rose from a 
deep, careful perusal of the whole work without feeling himself, in every 
respect, a nobler and a purer being. The religious tone of the poem 
works upon us with irresistible awe. There is a God in him, and the 
terror of his presence gradually creeps upon us. There is nothing mean 
or gross, or impertinently minute and circumstantial in the Hca^'en of 
Dante. A pure idealisation ; it may not be God’s own ; but it is man’s 
sublimest conception of Heaven. The progi'css of the Reformation and 
the prevalence of scepticism on merely divine subjects, have done away 
■with the prestige of such sublime abstractions. Mortals, in our own 
days, road Dante’s notions of Paradise with as little enthusiasm as they 
would feel for Hesiod’s Theogony. They are struck with the poet’s in¬ 
genuity ; but the belief which could invest s»ch conceptions with the 
sanctity of revealed truth is, for e er, extinct in their bosoms. 

It is only as a poet, not as a prophet, that Dante is bjnown. Yet the 
notion that his strain would go down to posterity as a second Apocalypse 
seems to link in every one of his verses. His own images worked upon 
his brains till they became inspired truth in his own eyes. The long 
contemplation of his subject had led to an actual apotheosis of his own 
mind. He had soared so far upwards that the most etherial substance of 
his spirit never found its way back again. The most earnest of all poetic 
minds, he saw and touched what other poets could only invent. His con- 
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tact with God was trans-humanating. In that instantaneous glimpse, 
his thought was so thoroughly absorbed in its principle, that it never 
quitted it to eternity. 

dante’s manneb. 

Such is Dante, and such will he appear to all who can read. Only 
men do not all read with the same eyes. Poetical beauty must work 
upon us by instinct. We must have it in «)ur souls. Genius and taste 
afe more indivisible faculties than fond critics would lead us to imagine. 

There are intellectual antipathies, invincible, inexplicable. Walter 
Scott flung aside Cary’s Dante with something of the scorn of the wild 
Indian for the “ dumb” Book of God’s Revelation. He had not a par- • 
tide of Dantc-isrn in his composition. What wonder if less-gifted soule 
remain untouched by the spirit of Dante! Our taste for the bards of an¬ 
tiquity is sin acquired one. The images that sprang fresh and heaven- 
born from their heart sound common-place, from long use and abuse. 
The crudeness of primitive conception ill agrees with the daintiness of 
our over-refined aesthetics. Modern tinsel too easily out-dazzles the pure 
gold of antiquity. The beauties of Dante will dawn upon us as we gaze; 
they will rivet our attention as we meditate, they will test the gentleness 
and exquisiteness of our organisation by the very depth to which we feel 
their impression. 

No poet requires more careful reading than Dante. His rapidity and 
conciseness are truly bewildering. His episodes are often told in one line; 
his similes arc expressed in three words. The “ Inferno” alone intro¬ 
duces no less than three or four hundred personages to our notice. They 
all stand up before us, like so many statues on their pedestals, they say 
their word, make their short appeal to our sympathy, or awaken our 
horror and hatred, then fade suddenly, irrevocably away. The conjuror 
lifts them from their depth of oblivion, holds them but one instant sus¬ 
pended over the abyss, and then drops them to eternity. Little more 
than the name—often not the name itself—is said. Yet the vague allu¬ 
sion creates in our heart a longing cmiosity which the obscure traditions 
of the times can but imperfectly gratify. 

My name is Pia, 

I was born at Sienna, 

Died in thd marshes,— 

My husband knows all. 

This is one of Dante’s most renowned, most touching episodes. So 
much for Pia. All the rest is matter for endless speculation. Long 
poems have been written, fine pictures painted, to illustrate that fleeting 
allusion. Novelists have been lost in vague conjectures. A sad tragedy 
is here hinted at. Guilty or innocent, tlie lady of Nello della Pietra died 
in the marshes in some terrible manner. But of this we have no other 
testimony than those four lines in which Dante stereotyped it. 

XII. 

TllANSEATonS OF DjCNTE—CABY, nSlGII HUNT, WRIGHT, BYROV, &C. 

Poetry like this can only be studied, not read ; far less docs it admit 
of translation. The truisms that “ there are no two expressions to one 
idea; no synonymes, either in the same or in different tongues,” apply 
Mag. —voi..i,xxx. no. cccxvii. c , 
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most forcibly here. Dante’s thought is incarnate with, lives through, the 
word. With him translation is murder. His pen is a strong chisel by a 
few bold strokes markitig profound, indelible features, giving life to the 
marble wherever it touches, but abandoning the block unfinished, half- 
carvcd, half-polished, rude in its sublimity, grand in its disorder. 

To decompose one of his thoughts would be to attempt to melt the 
adamant. His very harshness and ruggedness, his very quaintness and 
abruptness are sacred in our eyes. The things he has told could only bo 
so told. The words he has spoken can only be spoken in his own words. 

Nor is it by mere strength and concision that Dante’s style can be suc¬ 
cessfully emulated. Cary’s Dante is justly considered as a fine model of 
^ manly English versification. In many ptissages his strain assumes a lofti¬ 
ness bordering on sublimity, and lie even clothes with an easy majesty 
some of the less dignified images of his semi-barbarous original. His 
translation, however, is any thing but a re-productioi; of Dante’s mind. 
Aware of the unrnatclied energy of the primitive poet he strove to cope 
with, the translator sought it in strained inversions and artificial struc¬ 
tures which convey the most erroneous impression of a style than which 
nothing was ever more logically plain, more spontaneously flowing, more 
naturally graceful, supple, anti elegant. 

No poet, perhaps, (jxhibited a more astonishing variety of styles than 
the author of the Comedy. The peculiar tone of his mind, the impres¬ 
sion of the moment, glances through every one of his lines. That plain¬ 
ness and terseness, straightforwardness and almost disdainfulness of die* 
tion —the immediate result of inspiration—were never equalled in after 
ages by any writer in tlie tongue of which he alone was the originator 
and perfector. 

Much of Dante’s manner resides in the peculiarity of his verse. The 
Terza Rirna is his inalienable property. Even in Italy his best imitators 
never produced ariy thing besides a mere rhapsody, a mosaic-work of 
Dantesque phraseolo-^'. Without his characteristic terzine, Dante is no 
longer himself. Each triplet comprehends and circumscribes its own 
idea, fltting it as closely as a gem in its casket; whilst the happy linking 
of each couplet in an uninterrupted chain gives his discourse a ])erennial 
and harmonious flow, combining uniformity with pliability, case w'ith 
majesty. Much of the vividness of the poet’s graphic manner is the result of 
those very limits in whicJi he was pleased to con fine—to set—his thought. 

In the utter despair of overcoming the difficulties of that dreaded un- 
English measure, Cary took refuge in a blank verse. It was, perhaps, 
more ad\isable to tlirow off all shackles at once, and give us his version 
in prose. 

The English have an unaccountable dread of a prose translation. 
There is a doggrel blank-verse, much easier, ISiss responsible, and gene¬ 
rally far meaner than prose, in which every dabbler in criticism is at 
liberty to execute a foreign poet. And yet in no language docs prose 
assume a loftier strain than in English. In none can thought better 
spare the almf)st chlldi.sh assonance of verse, and the semi-barbarous as¬ 
sonance of the rhyme. It is the rational tongue of j;he most sensible race 
in existence ; and, not being equally distinguished for melody, it should 
lay no great stress on mere rhythmical resources. 

For our own part we are anxious to see Dante turned into literal but 
eloquent prose, though such an achievement, we are aware, would require 
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pens tempered somewhat after the fashion of the old biblical translators. 
We long for a version which may follow the poet’s strain passively, 
though discriminately, as far as the nature of the two languages will 
allow, without the additional attention which the fetters of metre and 
rhyme must imperiously demand, without any of those untoward hcrais- 
tics, impertinent epithets, and other pitiful shifts and expedients to which 
the soberest versifier will occasionally be di'ven by the exigencies of me¬ 
trical tyranny. 

A prose translator lays before us a mere pencil-drawing of his original. 
The vividness of colouring, the flesh and blood of his model are gone, 
but we are at least spared the tinsel and tawdriness of an imitative dauber. 
Better by far the plain outlines, which leave us to shadow forth the 
beauties of the master-piece in our own imagination, than even the most ' 
imperceptible touch of the copyist’s brush. In a translation of Dante, 
let us have as much of Dan^e as we can; but, at least, nothing but 
Dante. 

Such a translator, we were led to expect, England would find in Mr. 
Leigh Hunt. The magnitude of the work, however, deterred him. The 
specimens of his version, known before the publication of his “ Italian 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” were cold but chaste. His heart never was with 
Dante’s. He went to work with the Hstlessness of a mere essayist. 
Dante’s sternness and ruggedness disagreed with him. He seems nowlicre 
impressed with that veneration which can alone make a translator. He 
is constantly deploring, when he does not anathematise, Dante’s “bigotries.” 
His gentle soul is ruffled by the violence of the poet’s temper. lie is im- 
easy, unhappy in his work—a work which should be one of love, never¬ 
theless. He is fond of Dante, doubtless, but his tenderness partakes of 
the awe of a nervous husband under the sway of a termagant. 

No wonder, under such circumstances, if Mr. Leigh Hunt left his task 
unachieved. It was only a “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” a better or an inferior 
kind of Bunyan, he presented his readers with. The very little was dis¬ 
respectful ; and although some pasvsages, especially in the “ Journey 
through Paradise,” are, in our estimation, beaming with all the bright¬ 
ness of true Dantesque imagery, still Mr. Leigh Hunt’s readers will not 
rise with the most favourable ideas of the extent and manifoldness of the 
poet’s conception. 

Till some writer of equal abilities assumes the task in a better spirit, 
we must put up with poetic versions. And oven admitting the Terza 
Rima to be all but impracticable in English, avo shall not hesitate to as¬ 
sert that a worse choice than Cary’s blank verse could hardly be made. 
Nothing is more unfit to represent the tracery and fretwork of that 
Gothic and Mediaeval structure pi the “ Comedy” than the staid, bare 
metre by which modern languages have attempted to reproduce the ma¬ 
jestic strain of antique epopee —that artificial blank verse which borroAvs 
its cold stateliness from elaborate inversion and mannerism—that prose- 
bewitched in which flow and spontaneousness so readily degenerate into 
langiior and atony, and melody into sameness and dulness. 

Certainly the world could hardly have expected any thing more sin¬ 
gular than to see a language in which Homer and Virgil appeared 
to the best advantage in a rhymed vewion—reproduce tho “ Di\'iric Co¬ 
medy” iu what the Italians so happily call the poltroneria del verso 
sciollo, so that the people of these islands should have no other medium 

c 2 
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through which to obtain an insight into the great poet’s mind, than a 
style which presents no bad idea of a Dante walking on stilts. 

Sensible of the inadequacy of a rhymeless version, and deterred from 
grappling with the arduousness of the complicate rhyme of the original, 
Mr. Wright hit upon a mezzo termine which does great credit to his in¬ 
genuity. He adopted a loose terzina, not gracefully interlaced with the 
endless alternation of rhj’^mes after the manner of Dante, but joining 
each triplet to the following by a middle rhyme, somewhat after the ar¬ 
rangement of the two tercets at the close of a sonnet. The effect is not 
quite the same. Each triplet in itself sounds like the Dantesque stanza, 
but the chain is broken at every link, and the middle rhyme, which was 
^ intended to supply the deficiency of connexion, coming as it does at the 
^ fourth line, is not quite distinctly audible. 

With all these imperfections, how^ever, Mr. Wright’s contrivance is a 
great improvement on Cary’s intricate and unwieldly blank verse; and so 
great is the result of these merely material advantages, that we feel dis¬ 
posed to look upon Mr, Wright’s performance as a more faithful represen¬ 
tation of the manner of the Italian; and especially where the poet’s 
fancy descends to the delineation of gentler objects, especially during the 
ineffable calmness that pervades the first circles of Purgatory, the smooth¬ 
ness and evenness of Wright’s unprotending strain, humouring Dante in 
his own ways, and closing the sentence with the line, or at least with 
the stanza, have more of that air of dignity and repose, of that innate 
grandeur and stillness, which characterise art no less than poetry in the 
middle ages, and which breathes from the somewhat stiff but solemn spe¬ 
cimens of early painting and sculpture in Italy. 

Other attempts at translation of Dante in all possible measure, were 
made before and after the two above-named literateurs brought their 
labours to a close. But even the fragments by such poets as Byron and 
Mcrivale are not certainly above, and the specimens by Shannon, Day¬ 
man, Parsons, and twenty others, are greatly below the standard of the 
two more industrious and persevering translators. 

Several of them have, indeed striven hard to naturalise Dante’s metre 
in their language ; and no one flattered himself to have more fully over¬ 
come its horrors than the author of the “ Prophecy of Dante.” Byron, 
however, has nothing of Dante, except the three rhymes. His “ asthma¬ 
tic language,” as It has been more wittily than reverentially characterised, 
his frequent breaks and daslies, cutting short every line in the middle, as 
if he were labouring under a fit of the hiccough, have even less to do with 
Dante’s smooth and equal manner than the “ Hebrew Melodies” with the 
plainness and earnestness of biblical style. 

Once more in man’s frail worid! winch I have left 
So lonsj that ’twas forp-otten ; and I feel 
The weight of clay again—too soon bereft 
Of the immortal vision— • 

And 80 on, to the end of the chapter, without one stanza, without one 
line to be read at one breath. 

But it was not, wo suppose, with a view to gpve their countrymen an 
adequate idea of the Italian poet, not with a hope to nationalise Dante 
that the translators have toiled. Literature is the inalienable property of 
a nation; no poet, perhaps, will admit of a foreign disguise with more 
reluctance than Dante; for such alone as are willing to look for Dante’s 
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spirit in Dante’s own verse, are these translations available ; the one by 
Wright especially, on account of its superior terseness and correctness. 
With such a guidance to bear him through his studies, the Italian scholar 
will more confidently approach a book which he has hitherto looked upon 
with no unjustifiable dread : for the reading of Dante is, as we have often 
repeated, a laborious undertaking; and the “ Divine Comedy” is made 
rather too free with at every young lady’s boarding-school: the notes 
which both translators have judiciously selected, the eloquent introductory 
discourses by Mr. Wright, and the biographical sketch by Mr. Cary, will 
contribute to smooth down difficulties even more efficiently than all the 
lumber of commentaries under which most Italian editions of Dante are 
groaning. 

The difficulties of the study of Dante are rarely of a philological cast. 
Obsolete words are not of more frequent occurrence than in Shak-^ 
speare’s plays. The ex2)rossion is always lucid enough where the thought 
is : and the clearness and obviousness of the thought itself is always com¬ 
mensurate to the degree of information on the part of the reader. 

XIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Meanwhile, though foreign nations have vied with each other in their 
eagerness to do honour to the “ first of the moderns,” though Dante, 
like Homer, is the man of all ages and countries, yet nowhere is his name 
an object of more profound worship than in his own native laud. The 
Italians have learned to look upon their calamities as the result of their 
long disregard of the vital lessons conveyed in his inspired strain ; they 
now acknowledge in him a regenerator, a prophet, too long unheeded in 
time of jirosperity, but now hailed as the pyramid, the monumental tower, 
the land-mark of Italian nationality in ages to come. 

The outbursts of his patriotie feelings, the episoJ js of Sordcllo, of Cac- 
ciaquida, and the like, have hallowed the poet’s memory in the heart of 
his countrymen. From the height of prosperity which Italy had reached 
in the fourteenth century, Dante’s boding spirit beheld the abyss of misery 
into which civil dissensions were ready to plunge her. He anticipated 
the result of those dire enmities which did not suffer brethren to “ abide 
at peace within the com^iass of the same walls.” He looked forward to 
the day when republican licentiousness would lead to domestic tyranny; 
and this again prepare the way for foreign dominion. He mourned over 
the long period of sorrow in which French and German invaders were to 
ride rough-shod over a degenerate race, when half-a-score crowned stewards 
of a foreign despot, were to crush and fetter all thought; and monks and 
Jesuits to pervert and contaminate it at its very sources—when, as a 
climax of misery, a mere smile of papal clemency would be hailed as the 
dawn of a new era, when the jiatriot victims would stooji to look for re¬ 
dress or regeneration from a power, the very name of which implies enmity 
to truth and progress, the contrivance of which is the foulest blot on 
modern civilisation. 
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MARGARET GRAHAM. 

By G. P. R. James, Esq. 

AUTHOR OP “dARNLEY,” “RICHELIEU,” &C. 
PART THE THIRD. 

THE LAST TRIAL. 


Chap. Xf. 

THE RESOURCE POR DISAPPOINTMENT. 

With the reader’s good leave and pernussion, I will turn awhile to 
one of Avhom I have not spoken for some time; namely, Allan Fairfax. 
I cannot take up his history exactly where I left it, though there is one 
scene in that history of deep interest, which I should much wish to write 
even here. The construction of iny talc will not let me; but 1 promise 
to return to it hereafter, and give its details. I must therefore pass 
over about a fortnight in silence, and, for the moment, leave the reader’s 
imagination to fill up the interval as it will. 

It M'as barely gray daylight, on the morning after the murder of Doctor 
Kenmore, when some one knocked at the door of Ben Ilalliday’s cottage, 
and the little boy Charlie, who was already up, opened it, and beheld 
Mr. Fairfax, Avith one of the porters of the “ White Lion” inn behind 
him. The young gentleman’s face was pale and haggard, his dress not 
so neat as usual, and there was a look of melancholy wildness about the 
eyes, which struck eion the little boy very much. 

“ Is your father gone to work ?” asked Fairfax, as soon as he saw him; 
“ I have come to get my portmanteau. Charlie, and to bid him good-bye, 
for I am going far over the seas, to the land of lions and tigers.” 

“ Oh! no, father is not gone to work, ” replied the boy ; “ he can’t go. 
He’s been very ill; and was dying, like, till Dr. Kenmore blooded him.” 

Something almost approaching a groan broke from the lips of Fairfax; 
but at the same moment Ben Halliday raised his voice, saying in a feeble 
tone, interrupted by a cough, “ Won’t you come in, sir ?—my wife will 
be here in a moment;” and Fairfax entered the cottage, and walked up 
to the sick man’s bed-side without Siting a word. For a few moments 
he remained in silence, gazing at Ben Ilallklay with an absent look; 
but then rousing himself, as if a great effort, he said, 

“ So you are ill, Halliday—what has been the matter ?” 

“Oh! dear, sir, I am glad to see you,” said Mrs. Halliday, entering 
the cottage : " my poor husband has been at death’s door, with inflam¬ 
mation of the lungs the doctor says. But he's a deal better noAv, only 
the cough is troublesome. All the paiu is gone, and he can breathe 
easy.” 

“ It is unfortunate,” said Fairfax; “ ho will be out of w’ork for some 
time, I am afraid, Mrs. Halliday,” and he mused for a minute or two. 
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“ Take up that portmanteau, my man,” he cont^aue(^, speaking to the 
porter, “ and carry it down. Let it be put upon the coach with the 
other things. I will be down almost as soon as you.” 

The man charged his shoulder with the load, and walked away; and 
then Fairfax sat down for a moment, saying, 

“ I cannot stay now, my good people ; but I am very sony for you, 
and would willingly do what I can to assist you. Here, Mrs. Halliday ; 
here are five sovereigns to help you through your husband’s illness. I 
am somewhat richer than I was, Halliday, so you must not mind 
talcing it.” 

“ Oh ! Mr. Fairfax, I cannot indeed,” said Ben Halliday ; but Fairfax 
beckoned to the wife, and she, like a wise woman, suftergd him to put the 
money into her hand, thanking him a tliousand times for his goodness. 

Fairfax stayed a few' minutes longer, almost all the time plunged in 
deep thought, and then rose suddenly to depart. 

“God bless you, sir!” said Ben Halliday, as the young gentleman 
shook hands with him ; and Mrs. Halliday also said “God bless you!” 
and the boy and girl looked earnestly in his face, as if tliey would have 
said the same, but for shyness. But, at the same moment, a head w'as 
thrust in at the other door, and a face grijuied at him maliciously, while 
the voice of Tommy Hicks ciied, 

“ You have sent away iny seat, and I’ll sjntc you if I catch you.” 
Fairfax shook liis fist at him; and, bidding the cottagers adieu, took his 
W'ay back toAvards tlie tow-n with hasty strides. 

“How ill Mr. Fairfax looks,” said Mrs. Halliday, speaking to her 
husband, “and so sad, too.” 

Ben Halliday shook his head, gloomily, and answered, 

“Ay, ’Bella, there’s many a bitter story amongst the rich and the 
great, as well as aniong the [»oor and the lowly. A fine coat often covers 
a sad heart; and I am aliraid Mr. I^airfax has cause to regret that he ever 
caiiic down to Brownsvvick. Well, he is a fine, noble gentleman, God 
bless him !” 

In the meanwhile, the person they sjioke of proceeded on liis w'ay till 
he reached the town of Browuswick, and walked through the streets to 
the door (>f tlie “ White Lion,” at wliich was standing the morning coach 
for London, with the horses being put to. Fairl’ax saw, though he hardly 
noticed, a munber of groups of the tow'n's-people standing at the corners 
of the streets, and talking eagerly together, 'fhe guard and the coach¬ 
man, too, as they bustled about round tbe coach, and in and out of the 
office, exchanged a number of sentences with a party of idlers who were 
standing near; but Ftiirfax heard not a word of wliat they said; and 
pausing for an instant at tlie inn-door, he called for his bill, and paid it 
w'ithout going in, gave waiters, and chambermaid, and boots, the usual 
fee, and, putting- on a thick great coat, which was officiously held for him 
by several of the people of the inn, he inquired if his luggage had been 
put up, and then took hi.s place upmi the coaeh-box. In a minute or two 
the coachman was by his side; tw'O fat, elderly ladies rolled out of the 
office and into the vehicle ; a dull-looking man got upon the top ; and 
away the coach went for l.oudon as fast as the four greys could carry it. 

Nothing of any kind occurred on the journey which would interest the 
reader in the slightest manner to repeat. Allan Fairfax arrived in safety, 
about three o’clock on the following day, at an inn in the giant of cities. 
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He InstantW set out for the chambers of a lawyer in Gray’s Inn, gave a 
number of directions, signed several papers, and then said, 

“ Now, Mr. Tindle, you must manage all the rest of my affairs your¬ 
self, for I shall set out to-morrow morning early for Plymouth. 1 shall 
there catch the John Green East-Iiidiaman—at least, I hope so—and 
. I trust to be in India and with my regiment in a few months.” 

“ Dear me, sir, you surprise me,” cried the solicitor; “ why, when you 
left London, pi'ou intended to sell out; and 1 can’t act in this business, or 
any other, without a power-of-attorney.” 

“ It does not matter, Mr. Tiiidle, ’ said Fairfax, “ all my views are 
changed. If a power-of-attorney is necessary, you must get it ready 
directly, and Ict^^io have it to-night at the inn where I am staying in the 
city; I will sign it immediately.” 

“ But will you not see your brothers, sir i ” ashed the solicitor; “ I am 
sure they have acted very handsomely in this business.” 

“When they could not ^lo otherwise,” answered Fairfax, bitterly; 
“you will sav, probably, that they might have protracted the affair by a 
suit-at-law ; but I must ever feel, Mr. Tindle, that by affecting to believe 
there was some ground for ray father’s wild—I must call it insane notion 
regarding my birth, and taking advantage of that to deprive me for so 
long ot even an equal share of his property, they dissolved every tie be¬ 
tween us. I wish not, in the slightest degree, to have any dispute with 
them; and trust tliat, if ever I return from India, we shall live on amicable 
terms ; but I cannot forget the past, and therefore shall go away without 
seeing them. You may say any thing civil on my part that you like, 
when you come to wind up the whole affair, but it would bo better for 
me not to see them at present.” 

“ But will you not want money, my dear sir ?” inquired the lawyer; 
“ money, without which, as you have lately found, nothing is to be done 
on this earth. I am sure if, under present circumstances, I can be of any 
service—” 

“ No, no,” answer'd Fairfax, “ I have enough for the moment. Many 
thanks to you, however. When the whole is finished, you may pay a 
thousand pounds into the hands of my agent, as I shall want to buy some 
horses and other things when I get to Calcutta; and now, pray get the 
papers ready directly, that there may be no delay, for, signed or not 
signed, I go at five o’clock to-morrow.” 

And Allan Fairfax went. At Plymouth he caught the vessel ho ex¬ 
pected to find, embarked, and reached Calcutta in safety. His fellow- 

E assengers remarked how cold, and grave, and disagreeable he was, and 
is brother-officers, when he rejoined his regiment, observed that Fairfax 
was sadly changed. The gay, light spirit was gone ; the brilliant fancy 
that played round all things, no longer enlivened his conversation ; but 
stern thought seemed to have taken possession of him, and to hold him 
bound os in a chain. Always famous for his gallantry*, Fairfax was now 
rash; and in the despatches from one of tho many' fields which have 
lately been fought in India, his name was twice marked—once as deserv¬ 
ing public thanks for his services again.st the enemy, and once as severely 
wounded. 

• There was an eye which read the despatch in England, and a cheek 
that glowed warmly at the account of his chivalrous daring. But when 
the list of killed and wounded was read over, and Margaret Graham came 
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to the words, “ Captain Allan Fairfax, severely,” there were tears dropped 
upon the paper, and she laid it down with a heavy sigh. 

Two years had passed since Fairfax was at Brownswick, and Margaret 
had laid by her widow’s weeds. Young, beautiful, graceful, excellent, 
and bright, who, with free heart and hand would not have sought her ? 
But the life she lived was so retired that no one had any opportunity of 
pleading lOve. She came upon the p- 'ple in the neighbourhood by 
glimpses. Some persons were necessarily admitted on business. The 
Rector of Allenchurch, and the Vicar of AlJei'dale, dined with her often, 
with their wives, bringing the «laughter of the latter: the former had no 
children. But Margaret had made a hard bargain with them, that they 
were never to ask her in return. There was only one other person of 
whom she saw much ; and that was a Miss Harding, who had acted as 
bridesmaid on her marriage to Dr. Kenmore. She was the daughter of 
a neighbouring clergyman, who, at his death, had left her in great 
poverty : but she had received a very good education, and sang beauti¬ 
fully. Without hesitation, she had instantly applied herself to earn her own 
bread by teaching music, and she had been Margaret’s first instructor. Her 
conduct had been praiseworthy in every respect; her manners were grace¬ 
ful and ladylike ; and thougli she was fifteen or sixteen years older than 
her pupil, a friendship had arisen between them, which Mr. Graham had 


always encouraged, though his wife had not appeared to approve of it. 
In the day of their adversity, Miss Harding had been of service in many 
respects ; and now she was Margaret’s frequent companion during her 
solitude, taking part in her pleasures, and, with a gentle cheerfulness, 
brightening a house into which melancholy thoughts would still intnide 
frequently. 

One day, when she was sitting with her friend, shortly after the news 
of the battle which I have mentioned had arrived in England, she looked 


up from the part of the newspaper she was reading, asking, 

“ Did you not once know a Mr. Fairfax, Margaret?” 

“ Yes,” answered Margaret, with a sudden start. “ Is there any thing 


about him there ?—I did not see it.” 


“ It is about some relation of his, I suppose”' replied Miss Harding. 
“ See here— ‘ Death of Sir William Fairfax.—We regret to announce 
that Sir William Fairfax, Member for the Western Division of the County 

of-, departed this life on Tuesdsiy last, at his house in Portland 

Place. He is succeeded in his title and the family estates by his cousin. 
Captain Allan Fairfax, who lately distinguished himself so much in India, 
the late baronet having only left daughters. Sir Allan is expected daily 
in England.’ ” 

Margaret was drawing ; and she continued to draw ; but, after a few 
minutes, she rose and left the room; and when she returned, Miss 
Harding thought she had been weeping. From that moment the latter 
never meutioiied the name of Fairfax in Margaret’s hearing. Two more 
months passed over without any event, and M argaret Graham reached 
her four-and-twentieth birth-d.ay. Miss Harding passed the day with 
her, and Margaret would fain have engaged her to stay several more; 
but her friend replied, 

“ I cannot, Margaret. I am engaged to-morrow evening to Sir Wild 
Clerk’s, to sing, you know,” she added, with a smile, “ and I have still 
to gain my bread.” 
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" You need not unless you like, Eliza,” replied Margaret. 

What, change the friend for the dependant, Marg^et ?” said Miss 
Harch’ng; "no, no; it is better as it is. At all events, I must go to 
these good people, for I have promised j but, if you like, I will come 
back the next morning.” 

" I do like, very much,” answered Margaret, with a smile; and so it 
was settled. 


Chap. XII. 

A COUNTRY ROUT. 

The party at Sir Wild Clerk’s was as largo as the neighbourhood of 
Brownswick would furnish. He was a wealthy man, a man of ancient 
family in the county, and in fact a very good sort of person; but he Inid 
been seized with a desire of seeing his eldest son, a raw lad from college, 
represent a borough in parliament, and therefore he crammed his house 
full once or twice a month. Something had delayed Miss Harding till moi*e 
than one-half of the guests had arrived. She expected no very great atten¬ 
tion ; she knew that she was invited for her voice, and as she had no vote, 
that if she had not been able to sing and amuse others she would not have 
been invited at all. She was accustomed to the thing—had made her 
mind up to it, and therefore was not at all surprised that, with the excep¬ 
tion of two or three of her pupils, who, in tin; simple kindness of a young 
girl’s heart, greeted her warmly—nobody took much notice of her till 
Lady Clerk asked her to sit down to the piano, and she sang a little 
ballad of which she was very fond and Margaret also. At the end of tlie 
first stanza she raised her eyes, and saw a gentleman standing beside the 
lady of the house (who seemed to be paying him very great attention), 
with his face turned towards her, gazing at her steadfastly. She, thought 
him remarkably handsome, and certainly there was something in his air 
and manner which distinguished him from every one else in the room. I lo 
was a young man, too, tall and spare in form with a face very pale, and 
an air of thoughtful gravity wliich always has something of dignity in 
it. The moment that her eyes met his, he averted his glance, and con¬ 
tinued with his head bent as if to hear what Lady Clerk was saying, but 
yet there was a look of abstraction on his face whicli did not seem to 
show any great attention. When her song was done, the lady, to her 
surprise, moved up to thank her and to express her pleasure, and she was 
followed by the stranger, w^ho was introduced to her by a name which 
she did not hear ; for a patronising connoisseur young lady—they arc* a 
class—came up to declare she was enchanted, and to beg that the next 
thing she sang might be " So-and-so.” 

Miss Harding sang it at once, tliough she disliked it very much, and 
then retiring quietly took a seat in the next room, till she should be called 
upon again. There was a vacant chair on one side of her and a deaf old 
lady on the other, who asked her why she did not sing that night; and 
while she was explaining, as well as she could to one who could not hear, 
that she had jtist been singing, the gentleman to whom she had been in¬ 
troduced came and sat down beside her. 

“ That is a delightful ballad, Miss Harding,” he said ; " I mean the 
first one you sang, not tlie second, which did not please me as much. Can 
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it be procured ? I have heard it once before, and to hear it again has the 
effect of the poet’s spice winds in the Indian seas, which bear over the 
wide waters the perftimes of bright lands left far away. It calls back 
happy days that never will return.” 

“ I do not know that any one has a copy of it but myself and one 
friend,’’ replied Miss Harding; “ the music was composed by my father, 
who is dead, the words by a yomig frit i;d who is dead also,” and she 
sighed. 

“ May I ask who is fortunate enough to possess the other copy ?” asked 
the stranger. 

“ Oh, yes,” she answered, “ it is Mrs. Kenmore, formerly Miss Graham. 
Perhaps you may have heard her sing it.” 

The stranger’s check flushed for a moment as if the sudden blaze of a 
fire had flashed upon it, and then turned deadly pale again, but he made 
no answer for several moments. When he did speak, he asked somewhat 
abniptly, 

“ Is she still living in this neighbourhood? ” 

“Oh, yes,” replied M iss Ilanliug, “she is living at her house at Nutley, 
about two miles from this place. Indeed she never quits it.” 

“ 1 have just heard,” said the stranger, in the same abrupt manner, 
“that her husband is dead.” 

Miss Ffarding gazed at him for an instant, for she thought his tone 
was very strange; and she saw that his eyes were fixed upon a spot on the 
floor, while his lip was quivering as if with strong emotion. 

“ Yes,” she replied, coldly, “ he has been dead for more tliaii two 
years. He was murdered on bis wedding-day 

The stranger started as if she had struck him; but for several minutes 
he uttered not a word, and thinking him both odd and disagreeable, she 
was going to cross the room to some people whom she knew and saw at 
the other side, when he rencw'od the conversation with a very much altered 
manner. 

“ You must think me very strange,” he said; “ out first your song, and 
then your conversation, recall times long past and persons long gone. I 
must not make you think me quite a savage, however, although I have 
lived long in very uncivdlsed places, which must plead my excuse for all 
tliat you see odd. The sight of wliltc people thronging the roads and 
thoroughfares does not always bring back our European notions at once. 

“Have you lived, then, so many years amongst blacks demanded 
Miss Harding; “ I should think you had hardly had time to forgot the 
customs of your own land ; but 1 certainly do not mean to imply that 
you liavo done so, although some ot your questions were abrupt enough. 

“ Time to forget !” repeated her companion, “it does not depend upon 
time, my dear lady. Time slowly grinds out the characters of the past: 
there are events that efface them in an instant. Long habits, cherished 
ideas, feelings that we think engi'afted in our very nature, will sometimes 
give way under bitter sorrows, or severe disappointments, or acts wdiich 
sweep the world of the hefu’t like a hurricane, and leave nothing to be 
remembered but themselves.” 

“ I know it,” replied Miss Harding. 

“ Do you ?” inquired the stranger ; “I am sorry for it; for none can 
know and comprehend such things but those who have suffered them.^ 

“ Women often suffer moi*e than men know,” replied his companion. 
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“ but they have greater powers of submission, if I may use the term. 
They have an instinct that they are born to endure, and they endure 
more patiently than men.” 

“ Or perhaps than men can conceive,” replied he. 

“Assuredly,” answered the lady; “we have an instance of it very 
near. I do not believe that any man could imagine, unless he had seen 
and known it all step by step, how much has been endured with unmur¬ 
muring patience and high resolution by Margaret Graham—for I must 
still call her so. She is ever Margaret Graham to me.” 

“ Oh, yes, call her so, call her so/’ said the stranger, earnestly, so ear¬ 
nestly that the lady gazed at him, but no longer with surprise. 

“ You must have known her well,” she said. 

The stranger did not reply for a moment, and then answered in a low 
tone, 

“ I thought so.” 

“ Then you did,” replied Miss Harding, warmly, “ for no one ean ever 
be deceived in Margaret Graliam.” 

“ Did you ever watch the clouds," asked the stranger, “when on a 
calm autumnal day they float slowly along the verge of the evening sky, 
changing their forms fis they pass along, and showing us, now snowy moun¬ 
tains and towering alps, now castles and palaces, king’s thrones and heads 
of giants; now wolves, or lions, or crocodiles, or sometimes a mighty 
eye looking out in r.adiance upon us from the midst of a thick veil ? Who 
can say how much of all we see is tlie work of our own fancy, how much 
in reality the forms presented to us ?” 

“ I have,” she answered, “and have often thought those cloudy shapes 
are true images of the objects of man’s desires. But Margaret is not one 
of those shapes. The finest essences exist in the most solid substances. 
Though her imagination may be as varied as the clouds you have spoken 
of, the beauty of her character is in its reality.” 

“ I applied iny illustration to myself, not to her,” replied her com¬ 
panion, “ I may have fancied what does not exist—I have often done so 
with inanimate objects, wliy not with a thinking being, without that being 
having any share in the deceit?” 

“ I cannot answer your ‘ why not,’ ” said tlie lady, “ and yet I do not 
believe it. There is a convincingness in Margaret’s truth which makes 
me feel that it is almost impossible to mistake her.” 

“And does she live quite alone?” demanded the other, suddenly 
changing to another part of the subject. 

“ I am often with her,” said Miss Harding, “ but at other times she 
does live quite alone.” 

“ And is she happy ?” asked the stranger. 

“ Nay ! what a question,” exclaimed Miss Harding, with a smile ; “ if 
you will define happiness, perhap 1 may be able to answer you.” 

“That is impossible,” he said, “it is one of those simple objects 
which, like the great facts of an abstract science, are felt though unde- 
finable. We know what they are, we admit them to our minds at once. 
They are truths—to man’s moral consciousness what an axiom is to his 
intellectual faculties. We do not doubt them though they cannot be 
explained to us, nor by us to others. I have known what happiness is 
in myself. I have seen it; but, alas ! it is rarely that those who deserve 
it best find it. in this world-~-but there is another.” 
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Miss Harding was about to reply, but at the moment one of the 
daughters of the house approached to ask her to sing again, and the 
conversation dropped. * 

“ Who is that gentleman ?’’ she inquired, as she walked towards the 
piano with her young companion ; “ I did not hear tlie name when Ladv 
Clerk introduced him.” ^ 

“ Oh, don’t you know ?” replied the gni, “that is the Indian hero. Sir 
Allan Fairfax.” ' 

M iss Harding mused, but made no reply. 


Chap. XIII. 

. RE-UNITED liOVEUS. 

“Come, Eliza, put on your bonnet, and go with me to Halliday’a cot¬ 
tage,” said Margaret, the morning after the party at Sir Wild Clerk’s. 

“ Oh, stay a little while till I have hnished copying this song,” replied 
her friend, “ you will have jdenty of time afterwards.” 

Margaret stayed ; but Miss Harding was very long in copying the 
song, longer than Margaret had ever seen her at a similar task. When 
it was done, she had some other little matter to do, and she w'as very 
slow over tliat, too. Margaret wondered what could be the matter with 
her, till at length her companion rose with a sigh, and looked out of the 
drawing-room window. 

“ Do you think it will continue fine ? ’ she asked. 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Margaret, “ there is not a cloud in the sky. Come, 
Eliza, you arc idle this morning, or tired w'ith that [larty last night. 
The air will do you good,” and Miss Harding went to put on her bonnet 
and shawl, saying to herself, “ now he will come while wo are out. 1 do 
believe there is a fatality iu these things.” 

Slie did not hurry herself, however, but nevertheless, she was dressed 
for her w'alk and out of the garden gate with her friend without any 
visitor making his appearance. Passing on their way they proceeded 
through some rich, green lanes, the paths sometimes winding*on between 
high banks which shut out the scenery around, sometimes mounting up 
and affording a view, over the hedge and between the trees, of the sweep¬ 
ing lines of the lower ground, with hill and moor rising purple behind. 
How beautifully nature often frames her pictures, and how much more 
they gain by that frame-work of green boughs, or gp’ay rocks, or old 
church window, or heavy-browed arch than by all the carving and gilding 
in the world. It was a fine summer’s day, bright, yet no longer without 
a cloud, for a few masses of vapour low down in the shy, white at the 
edges and fleecy brown at the centre, were moving slowly along through 
tlie air and sweeping the earth with their blue shadows. Margaret often 
paused to gaze, for, to use a curiously constructed phrase, she had much 
of the poetry of the painter in her nature. Miss Harding had less. She 
had more of the ear than the eye; her imagination revelled in sounds, 
and she was fond of shutting her eyes, not as some people do to see un¬ 
disturbed the pictures of Fancy, but to hear her songs. Besides, she was 
anxious to get back again as soon as possible, so that she often called Mar¬ 
garet forward when her fair companion, all unconscious of what was pass- 
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ing in her bosom, would fain have stayed to gaze and meditate, and, with 
sad memories softened, to dream sweet dreams of what might have been, 
Four-and-twenty, it is no unpleasant age. There is nothing like decay 
in it; the flower has grown and expanded, but not the very edge of a le^ 
has withered, the perfume of hope must still be in its breast, unless it be 
bliglited indeed by some terrible storm. She was looking very lovely 
that morning, more so indeed than ever. Whether it was that like the 
chameleon she took her hues from that which surrounded her, and that the 
loveliness of the day made her more lovely, or that some mysterious sympa¬ 
thy told her, a change was coming, and brightened her looks with 
hope and expectation, I cannot tell, but certainly she was very beau¬ 
tiful. 

They had gone on for nearly a mile, and were within a couple of fur¬ 
longs of Ben Halliday’s comfortable house, when suddenly dro[y)itig down 
the bank from the side of a tall ash tree apj)eare(l the broad but stunted 
figure and disagreeable countenance, with ks wide mouth and slightly 
squinting eyes, of the idiot. Tommy Hicks. He stood right in the way 
before them, and Miss Harding suddenly stopped saying “ Ah ; there is 
that frightful man. He always alarms me. Eeally they should shut 
him up.” 

“ Oh, he will do us no harm,” answered Margaret, with a smile. “ He 
is a little inclined to mischief^ but more I believe in a spirit of fun than 
any thing else; but come on, and do not seem frightened at him for 
that always provokes him.” 

In the meanwhile Tommy Hicks was himself approaching, talking all 
the way he came in a low and muttering tone, sometimes laughing 
and sometimes swearing, for he was not at all times very choice in his 
language. 

“ Ah, my pretty girl,” he said, coming up to Margaret, “so you are 
out w'alking.” 

“ Yes,” answered Margaret, trying to pass him, “ it is a fine day you 
see.” 

“ For birds to look for their mates,” answered Tommy; “ but you 
shan’t have him. I won’t give my consent—it’s no use talking, though 
he were the sun, and the moon, and the stars, you shan’t have him, and 
to prevent it jon shall marry me; so come along.” 

“I am afraid I can’t this morning. Tommy,” answered Margaret, mildly, 
“you must let me pass, my good man, for I am going on business.” 

“ No, I won’t,” answered tffe idiot, “ my business first; you shall marry 
me, here under the green tree. Then you can’t have two husbands in 
one day, and I am determined that fellow shall not have pretty Meg of 

Allerdale. May ho be --” and the idiot began to curse and swear 

most fearfully. “ You can’t have two husbands in one day, I tell you, it 
is against the law. King George would have done the same if ho could, 
but they would not let him, for though King David had nine wives, and 
his sons increased and multiplied, yet that was a long time ago.” 

“ Let me pass, sir,” said Margaret, somewhat sternly fixing her eye 
firmly upon him. “ Stand out of the way directly.” 

But idiots and madmen have an extraordinary power of divining whe¬ 
ther those who attempt to command them are really frightened at them 
or not, and Tommy Hicks perceived at once that, notwithstanding her 
assumed calmness, Margaret was alarmed. 

“ I won’t,” he cried with a loud laugh, “ you shall be my wife this 
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minute. I take you for my wedded wife,” and at the same moment he 
stretched out his hand and grasped her tight by the arm. 

Margaret did not scream, but Miss Hiding did loud and fearfully. 

“ Hold your tongue,” shouted the idiot, without letting go Margaret’s 
arm; “ hold your tongue, or I will dash your brains out. Is that the 
way that bride’s maids scream at a wedding?” 

As he spoke, the sounds of a horse’s feet galloping hard were heard, and 
turning round to look in the direction from which they had come, Miss 
Harding saw a gentleman on horseback followed by a servant, advancing 
at full speed, apparently alarmed by her cries. He was up in a moment and 
off his horse, and the next instant his horsewhip went round and round the 
shoulders of Tommy Hicks, applied with a right good will and a power¬ 
ful arm in a manner which soon sent the idiot howling down the lane. 

Margaret Graham turned as pale as death; but the gentleman withdrew 
his left arm from his rein, gave his horse to the servant, and holding out 
his hand to the lady said, in a low tone, “ Margaret, do vou not know 
me 

The blood rushed back again into poor Margaret’s face, w'riting the 
glowdog tale of the heart, on check, and forehead, and temples, “ Ob, yes, 
1 know you,” she answered, giving him her hand, “ but I have been 
alarmed, and am agitated still, and faint.” 

“Lean upon me,” said Fairfax, drawing her arm through his, and 
gazing at her tenderly. Then recollecting that there were others present 
he turned to Miss Harding with a smile, and held out his hand saying, 
“I must claim acquaintance hero, too.” 

“Willingly acknowledged,” replied Miss Harding, shaking hands with 
him, “ but I really think. Sir Allan, that we had better get home again as 
soon as possible, for Margaret has been very much frightened, and so 
have I, too.” 

“ It is the best plan wc can pursue,” answered Fairfax, “if she is able 
to walk so far. 1 have been to your house,” he continued, turning to 
the beautiful ^rl on bis arm, “and most fortunately inquired which 
way you had gone when the servant told me you were out. Can you 
walk, Margaret, or shall I send for a carriage ?” 

“ I can walk,” she answered, with a faltering voice, “ I can walk quite 
well. I shall very soon be better. I was going to Halliday’s cottage to 
speak of some matters to be done at the farm ; but perhaps it will bo better 
to go home now.” 

“ Much,” answered Fairfax, and leading her towards her own house, 
he told his servant to follow with the horses, and for^full five minutes 
walked on by Margaret’s side in perfect silence. It was upon his left 
arm she leaned however; and she felt his heart beating in away which told 
how agitated he was. Oh, what a host of feelings were there in the 
bosom of Fairfax at that moment! and poor Margarel^ too, what were 
her sensations ! Between those two no word of love had ever been 
spoken ; but there are languages which have no words, and she knew that 
she was loved. When she had last seen him he had called her “ Miss 
Graham,” and now three times ho had said “ Margaret.” How did she 
read it ? That she had always been Margaret Graham in his thoughte— 
that she had been his “ Margaret” still, in absence, in dan^r, in sufferings 
throughout five long years. She forgave him for calling her so ; she fel^ 
she comprehended that he could give her no other name, and so th^ 
went on in silence. 
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Poor Miss Harding would have given all she had to be anywhere elSe; 
but wisely and prudently, as soon as she could think of what was wise and 
prudent, she determined to seem not to see what she could not help see¬ 
ing ; and, therefore, at last she began to talk herself, as no one else was likely 
to renew the conversation. “ It is a frightful thing, Sir Allan,” she said, 
“ that such a dangerous creature as that should be suffered to roam about 
the country unrestrained. I am sure some terrible accident will happen 
before the magistrates see the folly of their conduct.” 

“ I will endeavour to have something done in the matter,” said Fair¬ 
fax ; for the idiot’s own sake he ought to be taken care of. Do you 
remember, Margaret, that strange and almost ludicrous scene which took 
place with him at Brugh ?” 

“ It is a day I can never forget,” answered Margaret, the least cir¬ 
cumstance that took place rests as vividly on my memory, as if all had 
occurred yesterday.” 

“ And on mine,” replied Fairfax, sadly. “ It was an ominous day: so 
bright in the beginning, .so full of joy, and hope, and expectation; so stormy 
in the close, so dark and joyless and despairing.” 

“ You left the party very early last night,” said Miss Harding, abruptly, 
** at least, I did not see you after my third song was done.” 

“ I went to bed,” replied Fairfax, “ I was fatigued, and thought I might 
as well lie down to rest, if not to sleep ; and to say the truth, as I despaired 
of getting near you again, I anticipated no great pleasure from the curious 
crowd assembled.” 

“ Then it was nt Sir Wild Clerk’s that you met?” said Margaret, look¬ 
ing to her friend, “ and yet, Eliza, you never told me he was there.” 

“ I felt very sure Sir Allan would come to tell you himself,” replied 
Miss Harding, “ and I did not wish to play Marplot, and spoil an agree¬ 
able surprise.” 

“ That was really kind,” said Fairfax, gazing at her with a beaming 
smile, “ beside.?, what could she have told ?” he continued, turning to 
his fair companion, “ only that she met a strange, abrupt, unpleasant 
man, who treated her for half an hour to conversation which was never 
heard at rout or ball before.” 

“ I certainly did think, for at least ten minutes,” Miss Harding an¬ 
swered, laughing, “ that you were the most disagreeable man 1 ever had 
met with.” 

Margaret gazed at her with an expression of astonishment which 
amused her, but Fairfax replied, “'And she was quite right, too, Margaret; 
for I felt that my conversation was very strange. I have seen thirsty 
men in India, coming near a well, dash every person and thing rudely 
aside to get one draught of the water; and so was I yesterday. She 
spoke of that which I was athirst to hear of, and I forgot all else, cour¬ 
tesies and common forms, and questioned her most rudely.” 

Margaret cast down her eyes till the silken fringes rested on her check, 
but she asked uot what was the subject they had spoken of. The con¬ 
versation, *bowever, became more easy, and continued so till they came 
within sight of the house. Margaret’s spirits returned, her timidity di¬ 
minished in a degree, and she could even smile gaily as she asked Fair¬ 
fax to come into what she called her humble dwelling. Wht^was the 
deep-seated cause of the smile, she alone could tell—perhaps not even 
she—but it was certainly a trusting, a confiding one. She meant it pro- 
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bably as a wekdme to an old friend; Miss Hw^ing read it as a promise 
to a lover; and the moment they had entered the drawing-room the 
latter went away to take off her bonnet and shawl. 

The room, though not large, was well-proportioned and lightsome. 
There.was nothing sad or gloomy about it; yet when Margaret, with a 
face which had become pale again, had seated herself in her usual chair, 
Fairfax stood beside her and gazed at her n ith an expression not without 
its melancholy, till, powerful as she was to command herself, the agitation 
she felt would have some external influence, and the hand which rested 
on the arm of the chair began to shake, so that she was forced to with¬ 
draw it and lei it fall more easily upon her knee. That movement re¬ 
called her lover to himself, for it showed him how much emotion she felt, 
and bringing a chair to her side, he took the hand she hod withdrawn 
in his, and pressed his lips upon it. 

“ Margaret,” he said, “ do you think me over-confident ? Do you 
think me too bold to treat 3 ’ou ns I do, after an absence of five years ? 
Yet listen to me before you reply. Hear first how and why I do so. You 
cannot, I am .sure you will not doubt, when I tell you that I loved 
you better that! all else on earth, with the first, deep, sincere, ardent love 
of a heart which had loved none other. That love seemed not displeasing 
to you; and I treat you now as if only a few days had passed since we met 
and parted, because the time which has gone by, though it has worked a 
change upon my outward form, though it and the things it brought with 
it have crushed and bent the light spirit which once mocked at adversity, 
have touched not in the least niy heart or its love for Margaret Graham. 
I feel as if not an hour had passed since 1 lifted you from your horse at 
the gates of Allerdale, as if it were impossible that there could be any 
other sensations towards each other in your breast and mine than there 
were at that now distant hour. Nay, more, Margaret, though circum¬ 
stances occurred, on which I must not dwell, to make me mistake you, 
though you yourself, unw’lttingly I do believe, confirmed my error, nay, 
crushed my heart, and made me seek death in the l attle-fleld as the only 
boon I sought at Fortune’s hands—” 

“ Oh Fairfax! oh Allan !” cried Margaret, laying her hand on his, 
“ do not, for Heaven's sake, do not say that ! Miserable as I was, I should 
have died had that thought been added to my misery and she burst into 
tears. 

Fairfax threw his arms around her, and pressed his lips on hers. Dear, 
dear girl!” he cried, “ I am answered. ■- And yet,’* he added, “ how could 
you, Margaret, think it would be otherwise ? Did you not see I loved 
you ? Did you not know it ? Could you doubt after what I wrote that-my 
love was not of a kind to bear life and disappointment easily together ?” 

“ Wrote !” said Margaret, “ wrote to me of love ? I never received but 
one sliort note from you, now not quite two years and a luJf ago; and 
there was no word of love.” 

“ I wrote to you two days after I left Allerdale, and though my letter 
remained unanswered, I hoped still. But it matters not. I^can easily 
conceive from your mother’s conduct to myself, that the letter never 
reached your hands. I wrote not Margaret to ask you to do aught that 
was wi’ong, I simply told you my love, and tried to show you its inten¬ 
sity, and I besought you, if you felt that you could return it, to appeal to 
your excellent father, as soon as he was well enough to hear you, from the 
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decision of your mother, which I felt sure had been pronounced without 
his knowledge or consent. I thought I had taken means to ensure that it 
should reach you safely, but it seems it never did.” 

“ Never!” answered Margaret, eagerly, “ never, Fairfax. Had I ever 
seen it I should have been saved much wretchedness ; for I had such 
confidence in your honour, that in all the difficulties and sorrows that beset 
me soon after, I would have written to you without hesitation or doubt, 
to beg aid, or consolation, or advice. I thought you loved me, Fairfax— 
nay, I felt sure you did ; but you had never told me so ; and love, I liad 
heard say, was with men in general a fleeting and changeable passion. I 
believed that it might be so in your case, when for more than two long 
years I heard nothing of you.” 

“ I was far away,” answered Allan Fairfax. “ I waited for a month 
in hopes of a reply ; and then, still not without hope, I went to seek 
honour and fortune, if they were to be obtained, in the pursuit of my pro¬ 
fession, for I fancied that you might be restrained by otliors. Then again 
I never heard of aught that had happened to bring adversity to your 
door till I returned two years ago—as poor as ever, Margaret. I came 
back, indeed, on leave, hardly obtained, to transact some business of im¬ 
portance ; for I had received in India a letter from an old and roguish 
clerk of my father’s, informing me that he could put me in possession of 
papers which would at once remedy the injustice my father had done me, 
under a terrible delusion, by showing that the delusion was removed 
before his death, and that he had taken steps to make reparation. My 
father’s conduct to me is a long story, which 1 will tell you another time. 
At present only let me say, that when I arrived in London I found that this 
clerk was a prisoner for debt, and that he required the sum of one hundred 
pounds for the papers he possessed. The thought of Margaret Graham had 
brought me back; the thought of Margaret Graham made me resolve to 
obtain these papers by any means ; but I had come away in haste, almost 
all I had in ready money was gone in the expenses of my voyage home ; 
my noble old uncle was dead, and I had not a hundred pounds in all the 
world. At the same time, the villain threatened if he did not receive 
the sum within ten days to put the papers in the hands of others or destroy 
them. I determined to soil my commission to raise the amount, but just 
then I heard by accident of all that had occurred to your father and your¬ 
self. No, not. all, but a part. I hastened down hither, leaving my lawyer 
to transact the business in London for me, and here I heard a report which 
stunned and stupified me. I inquired further, I found the report vary in 
different mouths. I wrote to you—I had nothing, indeed, as yet to offer 
but hopes ; yet I resolved I would offer those, and if they failed, beg you 
still to unite your fate to mine, and let me labour for the support of your 
father and yourself. You know the answer I received. Oh, Margaret, 
it almost drove me mad.” 

“ I could not help it,” exclaimed Margaret, “ indeed, indeed, Fairfax, 1 
could not help it 1 I will tell you all by and by ; but now go on. You 
will forgive me—you will find excuse for me when you hear. What did 
you do then ?” 

** I hardly knbw,” answered Fairfax, “ I set off for London like a mad 
mftn ; but by a strange accident which I cannot now relate, I suddenly 
became possessed of the sum required. I went away to the King’s Bench, 
obtained the papers, and found amongst them one written entirely in my 
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father’s own hand, acknowledging that he had deceived himself—-that his 
idea of my being a changeling was a hallucination, and leaving me an 
equal share of his large property with my two brothers. They could not 
resist, and yielded to my claims ; my agent advanced money at once ; I 
fancied I should be in time ; but I was too late—Margaret had given, her 
hand to another, and all the world was a blank to me.” 

He paused in bitter thought, and Margai-et gazed at him with tears in 
her eyes. 

Now hear me, Fairfax,” she answered, “ I think you know that I will 
tell you the plain truth.” 

“ I do—I am sure of it, dear Margaret,” he replied. “ Indeed, it is 
hardly necessary that you should, for I have heard much of the truth since 
I came down hither, and should have heard it long ago, had I not hurried 
away from a scene where I thought all my hopes wore blasted, to seek 
any fate which would afford relief from thought. Yet speak of that letter, 
for, alas Margaret, it certainly was very cold.” 

“ If you had known how it wrung my heart to make it so, Fairfax,” 
replied Margaret, “ you would have pitied and not been angry with me. 
Wo must, however, speak of painful subjects, and, therefore, I will do it 
at once. My father was reduced to beggary—yes, that is the term. He 
was ill, incapable of moving or helping himself in any way ; lie depended 
upon me for every thing. I could not leave him to go out as a gover¬ 
ness, it would have broken bis heart, it would have broken mine. 1 could 
not even be absent all day teaching, for he had no one who cotdd aid him, 
but myself. We had but thirty pounds a-yearto live upon—an annuity 
upon the life of a man younger than himself, and a cottage which was 
lent us furnished by a kind old friend, a surgeon, who had been his school¬ 
fellow. It was all that my father would accept from any one—the loan 
of tliat small cottage. I did what I could by selling my drawings to in¬ 
crease our pittance, but suddenly the annuity failed. There was nought 
before us but the union workhouse, when that hind old man, whom I had 
known from infancy, who had received me in his arms when first I saw 
the light, after endeavouring to conceal the fact of the failure of the 
annuity ; after having attempted every thing in vain to induce my father 
to receive aid, proposed to me as the only resource, to give my dying 
parent a home and comfort, by marrying him. Had he beem a young 
man, Fairfax—strange as it may seem—my heart would Imvfc revolted 
more than it did. He was the best, the kindest, the most generous of 

ff ^ 

men. 

Fairfax turned very pale, Margaret remarked it and hurried on, not to 
pain him more than necessary. 

“ He asked me not for love—simple regard was all he required, or I 
must have said no. It was to save my fa^er: I knew not I was loved 
by him I loved; and I said yes. Once having said it I could never unsay 
it. For no consideration upon earth would 1 have broken that promise; 
you could not have loved me—yoti could not have respected me, Fairfax^ 
if I had. But then came your letter. Its tone was that of friendship, 
but not of love, yet how it agitated me, how it shook me, none has ever 
known or can know. I determined to trample over hesitations, hopes, 
affections, which 1 believed it would be criminal to indulge, though I 
crushed my own heart with them; but, oh, Fairfax, I knew not I was 
CTushihg yoiirs also, or I believe that hour would have killed me. You 
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know the rest, I think, and I will not dwell upon it—that terrible wed¬ 
ding-day and its awful termination. Now tell me, could 1 have done 
otherwise than I did ?—should I have been worthy of an honest man’s 
regard if I had acted otherwise ?” 

Fairfax had buried his eyes in his hands, but now he raised his head 
suddenly, saying, “ No, Margaret, no ! You are an angel. Oh let me 
hope, dear, excellent girl, that it may be my lot to make you forget, or to 
soften the remembrance of all you have suffered. Margaret, are you mine ?” 

“ Can you ask ?” she replied. “ I have shown you my whole heart.” 

Fairfax pressed her to his heart, and Margaret rested there, with her 
face hid upon his bosom, and the warm tears of many mingled emotions 
in her eyes. 

Miss Harding gave them more than an h.-'or; and when she came down 
at length, Margaret’s baud w'as clasped in his, and she did not attempt to 
withdraw it. 


Chap. XIV. 

THE HOPES FUIiFlELED. | 

It was now that Margaret found how much she had loved. Hers was 
not a character to encourage and cultivate feelings dangerous to her own 
peace or obstructive of the full performance of her duties to others, and 
she had not done so in this instance. On the contrary, she had steadily 
and firmly striven to keep her tlioughts from resting Tipon lier affection 
for Allan Fairfax—I do not say she had altogether succeeded, hut she 
had tried—memory would recall his image, fancy would sometimes dwell 
upon the past, and strive to extract from it hopes for the future; but 
whenever she found her mind so engaged—whenever she detected the 
heart in thus endeavouring to betray her peace, she liad always made a 
great effort to recall her wandering thoughts, and give them employment in 
other things. She had always felt that she loved him, but she knew not 
how much—she knew not even how much she was capable of loving tUl 
love was happy. Oh then how it overpowered her ! how she dwelt upon 
every look and tone ! how she gave up heart and mind to the one deep 
and tender affection. Never in the whole course of her long sorrows 
and adversities had Margaret wept so much as on that night after Fairfax 
had left her. But it was a clearing shower, that flood of tears ; and 
after it had passed, all was bright and smiling. 

Towards dinner-time, on the first day of their meeting again, Fairfax 
felt himself bound in courtesy to tear himself away from her and return 
to the house of Sir Wild Clerk, hut ere he went he made her promise to 
fix the day of their union when they saw each other on the morrow, and 
he added, 

“ I think, my beloved, it may be as well to inform my worthy host at 
once of the situation in which we are placed, that neither he nor Lady 
Clerk may think my continued absence strange or rude. We have 
nothing to conceal, and therefore it will be host mentioned at once. I am 
too proud of my Margaret and of my love for her not to be well pleased 
to have it known that she returns my affection, and is about to be mine.” 

Margaret’s eyes filled with tears. 

Surely I have cause to be proud, too,” she said; “ do as you please, 
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Fairfax, whatever you do will be pleasing to me. The family of the 
Clerks have been very kind, have called often, and asked me moro than 
once to their house, but I know not why all society was unpleasant to 
me but that of this dear friend,” and she turned her kindly eyes to Miss 
Harding. Fairfax took that lady’s hand in his, and thanked her with 
peculiar grace for all that she had done for Margaret. 

“ I trust 1 am not ungrateful,” he said, t-) wards those who show kind- 
iiess to myself, but their services to me, my dear Miss Harding, would 
seem of little value in my eyes when compared with acts of friendship to 
this dear girl. I trust that I shall have ample opportunity of showing 
my gratitude, and in other ways than in words, and in proving to you 
that ‘ the most disagreeable man in the world’ is not altogether the most 
insensible one.” 

He smiled gaily as he repeated Miss Harding’s expression regarding 
himself, and then, mounting his horse, rode back to Sir Wild Clerk’s. 

During dinner every one remarked that although Sir Allan Fairfax 
often fell into fits of thought, yet that when he did converse he was in¬ 
finitely more cheerful and gay than on the preceding day. One of the 
daughters of his host, a light-hearted, familiar, merry girl rallied him on 
his liappy looks, declared that she was sure ho had met with some de¬ 
lightful adventure in his inoniing’s ride, and insisted upon knowing 
what it was. 

“ Let us have a truce till after dinner,” said Fairfax, in reply, “ and 
then I’ll tell you, upon iny honour, when we have not so many eyes and 
ears upon us.” 

Oh, then, it is a love adventure,” said the young lady. 

“ What, is there nothing but love that requires discretion?” said Fair¬ 
fax, “ but mind, you must be very secret wliatever it isand after 
dinner he told her as a matter of strict confidence that ho was going to 
be married to his first and only love, and who the person Avas. This may 
seem a strange proceeding, but Fairfax calculated justly, and before the 
party broke up the secret was known to every body in the room without 
his taking any more trouble about it. 

Day after day he now spent with 3Iargaret Graham, and when the 
period which he had promised to remain with Lady Clerk was over, ho 
removed to his own quarters at the White Lion, where he could be more 
at liberty. Margaret was very happy, and Fairfax was all in all to her. 
He was a good deal changed, it was true, since the time when she had 
first known him ; he was graver, almost sadder. It seemed as if present 
happiness effaced with difficulty the traces which past sorrow had left 
upon his heart. She remarked, too, and so did others, that he never men¬ 
tioned the word Kenmore, and Miss Harding noticed, almost amused, that 
her friend’s lover never referred in any manner to the period or the cir¬ 
cumstances of Margaret's marriage to the old surgeon. 

“ What jealous creatures these men are,” she thought; “ it is evident 
he cannot bear to think of her having been even nominally the wife of 
another.” 

It cost Fairfax some trouble, it is true, to avoid pronouncing the name 
he seemed to hate, but he did it pertinaciously. His bride was always named 
as “ Margaret,” to herself and to Miss Harding, of course ; but when he 
had to speak of her to others it often caused a good deal of circumlocution. 
He called her “the lady formerly Miss Graham,” “ Mr. Graham s daugh¬ 
ter, of Allerdale,” and to her servants it was always “your mistress. It 
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pained Mai^arct a little, for she could not help remarking it, and her 
own feelings towards poor Doctor Kenmore were those of gratitude and 
esteem. IShe did not sufier it, however, to inteiTupt her happiness much, 
for she thought when once they were married the cause of such conduct 
would be removed, and she named as early a day as possible for her union 
with him she loved, for Margaret had no affectations. 

All the neighbours became amazingly kind when they found that 
Mistress Kenmore was about to be married to Sir Allan Fairfax, and she 
sufiered herself, though with a feeling of timidity from long seclusion, to 
be persuaded to mingle with society. She took more pleasure in it, too, 
for every one was loud in praise of her promised husband, and only on 
one occasion did she meet with, or remark, one of those little touches of 
malevolence which are often brought forth in the breasts of the discon¬ 
tented by the sight of happiness in others. 

“ How strange it is, my dear Mrs. Kenmore,” said I ndy Clerk, “ that 
Sir Allan never mentions you by your present name, and never speaks a 
word of vour first husband—it is (juitc remarkable.” 

Margaret felt all the rudeness aud the unkiudiiess of the speech, but 
she answered mildly, 

“ His mind reverts more pleasantly to former and more happy days, 
my dear madam. Indeed it is much more agreeable to us both to think 
as little as possible of a period of adversity, sorrow, and suffering, and 
to let memory rest on those brighter hours when I was Margaret Graham, 
and he was simply Allan Fairfax.” 

But Margaret did not go back to T.ady Clerk’s any more. In the 
meantime all arrangements were made, the marriage-day approached 
rapidly, and the agitation which Margaret felt—the bright, happy, thrill¬ 
ing agitation, made her feel all the difference between love and friendship. 
A brother officer of Sir Allan’s came down from Loudon to be present at 
the ceremony; Margaret chose only one bridesmaid, tlie same who had 
accompanied her to the altar before; and when Fairfax was about to take 
leave of her on the day preceding that which w'as to unite them for 
ever, he turned to Miss Harding, and taking up a packet which had lain 
on the table since the morning, he said, 

“Dear Miss Harding, you must show Margaret and myself that you 
are not proud with two dear fi lends, and accept this little testimony of 
our united regard and affection.” 

“ 1 must know wdiat it is, Sir Allan,” said Miss Harding ; “ proud you 
shall not find me; but still there are things, there are feelings which I am 
sure you would not wish me to give up even for your sakes.” 

“ I shf)uld wish you to accept that packet,” said Fairfax, with a smile, 
“ it is Margaret’s wish, too, and I am sure you wUl not refuse her on, the 
eve of her wedding-day.” 

“ But what is it ?” said Miss Harding, a little agitated, though she 
was usually very much composed. 

“ Open it and see, Eliza,” said Margaret; “ all I can say is that Fair¬ 
fax and I have done our best during the last month to make it what we 
could wisli for you, and if you refuse it you will inflict great pain upon 
us.” 

"With a hand which trembled a good deal, Miss Harding opened the thick 
envelope, but found nothing within but some old aud new parchments, 
and a slip of paper apparently a catalogue of the rest. At the head was 
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written, “Conveyance of the Mount Cottage Estate, Adam Brown, 
Esquire, to Elizabeth Harding, Spinster.” llien followed, “ Fine and 
&c. &c. &c., not one word of which did Miss Harding com- 

not understand it at all,” she said, gazing bewildered in the faces 
of her two friends. 

“ Ihey are the title-deeds, dear Eliza,” said Margaret, “ of the cottage 
you have always so much admired just coming out of Brownswick, and 
the grounds about it. They are from me and him I love, in our day of 
prosperity and happiness, to her who was a friend to me in the time of 
adversity and sorrow. You must not refuse the gift.” 

“I will not, Margaret,” said Miss Harding, throwing her arm round 
her friend’s neck and kissing her. “I can bear gratitude, for that is very 
different from dependence.” 

But when at an after period Miss Harding came to inquire of what 
the gift consisted, she found that the beautiful little cottage was accom¬ 
panied by farniture as beautiful, and that the grounds Margaret spoke of 
w'ere not the gardens alone but the fields around, which rendered her, 
moderate as she was, independent of the world altogether. 

The marriage-day dawned biightly; the ehurch was fuller of people 
than either Margaret or her bridegroom wished, and the ceremony;was 
perfonned, making Margaret and Fairfax man and Avife. With a heart 
thrilling with joy and gratitude to heaven—none the less because some 
solemn memories mingled with present ha])piness—Margaret was led from 
the vestry to the carriage which was in w^altiiig, and left her native 
county for a time with liim she had loved long and well. At the end 
of the honeymoon, as it is called, they were to return and spend a 
short time at her house near Brownswick till the old mansion of her hus¬ 
band’s family could be made completely ready, for it had been somewhat 
neglected of late ; and we must pass over all that followed the marriage 
ceremony till they came back. Suffice it that when they did return, and 
when Miss Harding met them in the hall, she looked in Margaret’s eyes 
to read there th#ttale of her friend’s heart, and found pure, umningled 
joy in every look. Would that we could stop here where such histories 
generally come to an end ; but Margaret’s sorrows were not yet altogether 
over, and we must trace her course yet a little further. 
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FACES THAT BUT ONCE WE MEET. 

BY MRS. PONSONBV. 


Faces that but once we meet, 

As river-sparkles, bright, and fleet 
Evermore—at dead of night 
Cross our sleep like gleams of light.— 
Voices for a moment heard, 

And thrilling with their slightest word. 
Then—.amid Iife’.s sullen roar— 

Lost, lost, lost, for evermore. 

There the wayward memory 
Will keep with idle constancy. 

Turning, wiffi remembrance fond. 

From all the joy that lies beyond. 


i Casting from the heart away, 

All that should make glad to-day, 

All the soul’s deep love to pour 
On phantoms that return no more. 

Many a face and many a tone. 

Sweet as those of days bygone, 
Unheeded smile, and sparkle near. 
And fall unheeded on the ear. 

Would that we could break the chain I 
Would that we were free again 
Or these wild heart-yearnings o’er, 
Jiusli’d in death for evermore. 
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A GRAYBEARD’S GOSSIP ABOUT HIS LITERARY 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

No. III. 

Forsan ct hjec olim mcminisse juvabit. 

Notice of Richard Cumberland continued — The London Ilcview — 
Names of the principal Contributors—its Want of Success—Anecdotes of 
Cumberland, and Summary of his Character—Thomas Hill, the Literary 
Drysaltcr—My first Interview with George Colmari the Younger—Hill's 
Proneness to Exaggeration, and the Dilemmas in which it involved him. 

Notwiths tanding the total failure of Cumberland’*! project for se¬ 
curing a more equal distribution of profits between publishers and authors, 
he was not discouraged from attempting the reform of another literary- 
abuse, which, thougli it might not be equally beneficial to the former, 
was scarcely less detrimental to the latter class. Enlightened and im¬ 
partial criticism, rare enough in our own days, could hardly he said to 
have e.\istcd at the period of which I am writing. Under the insanifying 
influence produced by the hoiTors of the French Revolution, and the 
angry excitement of the war then raging, every Review was perverted 
into an instrument of political animosity and religious, or rather of ir¬ 
religious, hatred. Not writings but writers were criticised, the verdict 
being solely guided by the party or sect to which they were known, or 
suspected to belong. Partiality of the critical judges on one side gene¬ 
rated reaction.on the other; both were equally culpable ; both seemed to 
exult in that which formed their joint condemnation, their success in 
dashing the scales out of the hands of justice. 

From this abuse wc have been gradually emancipating ourselves, but 
there existed another, perhaps equally injurious, and, certainly more in¬ 
sidious, which, even now, has only received a partial temedy. All the 
Reviews were the property of booksellers, some of whom had notoriously 
established them for the expres.s purpose of puffing their own publica¬ 
tions, and vilipending those of their competitors. Thus was criticism doubly 
corrupted at its very source, subjected to every evil influence that could 
pervert, degrade, and taint it. That Cumberland wished to cleanse this 
Augean stable, for the general purification of literature, there is no reason 
to doubt; but we may fairly presume that he was not altogether unin¬ 
fluenced by personal considerations. Too thin-skinned not to wince under 
the critical lash, however leniently applied, he made no secret of his hos¬ 
tility to their system, when the Edinburgh Reviewers, combining unpre¬ 
cedented vigour and talent with more copious and artistical critiques than 
had hitherto appeared, acted up to the severe spirit of their motto—“ The 
judge is condemned when the offender escapes. ” The unfavourable notice 
of his memoirs, in their number for April, 1806, in which they charged 
him with an exorbitant appetite for praise, and jealousy of censure, was 
little calculated to reconcile him, either to the Aristareni of Edinburgh, 
or to the general condition of criticism as it was then conducted. What¬ 
ever might have been his motives, ho resolved to attempt a remedy for a 
manifest evil by establishing a Review totally independent of bibliopolitaa 
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influences, and guarded against all abuse of the judicial functions on the 
part of the contributors, b^ the stipulation that their names should be 
prefixed. On these conditions he succeeded in engaging associates, few 
of whom, however, could bo deemed men of sufficient literary eminence to 
promise success to the enterprize ; and in May, 1809, appeared the first 
number of—“ The London Review, conducted by Richard Cumberland, 
Esq.’’ The Introductory address explains, in the figurative and over¬ 
wrought style to which I have alluded, his reasons for the undertaking. 
“ It is by no means my disposition to censure indiscriminately a whole 
body of gentlemen concerned in the like labours with my own, merely 
because they carry on their operations under casemates, or by ambuscade, 
while 1 work in the open field ; yet I am free to own that I should like to 
see their faces that I might have a better chance of understanding their 
manoeuvres. When the enemy veiled himself in a cloud, honest Ajax 
only prayed for light. * * * * Every one must confess that there 

is a dangerous temptation, an unmanly security, an unfair advantage in 
concealment; why then should any man who seeks not to injure but to 
benefit his contemporaries resort to it ? A piece of crape may be a con¬ 
venient mask for a highwayman ; but a man that goes upon an honest 
errand does not want it, and will disdain to wear it. * * * * If 

critics aim to raise themselves by sinking others, there is a marvellous 
great bathos in their ambition. But what is it they wish to do ? Is it 
to make men brighter that they persuade them they are blockheads; or 
do they aspire to erect a throne for themselves upon the ruins of genius, 
and be approached like black barbarians through an avenue of skulls 
erected upon poles, as the trophies of their cruelty? • * • * Let 

me then wonder at the bad policy of those who waste their pains in wa¬ 
tering a dead plant, from which they can expect no produce, and neglect 
a living one which bursting into bloom if duly fostered, may delight them 
with its beauty, and regale them with its odour.” 

Diametrically opposed to this doctrine, is the present opinion of one of 
the contributors to the Review, who, rendered wiser by a long experience, 
thus sings his ^linode:— 

“ If concealment affords a strong and often an irresistible temptation 
to tlie gratification of malice, and the splenetic eftusions of envy, an 
avowal of the critic’s name must inevitably blunt or misdirect the sword 
of justice; thus seducing him into an opposite extreme, and affording a 
fresh proof that the reverse of wrong ik not always right. Absolute 
impartiality is hardly attainable ; for almost every man, without being 
conscious of the fact, has his little prejudices and prepossessions ; but the 
fearlessness and independence possessed by an anonymous writer are 
calculated to make a much nearer approach to fair criticism, than the 
fettering respon.sibility imposed by the reviewer’s signature. The man 
who is hampered and disarmed by publicity, will only exercise a portion 
of the critic’s functions; avoiding all notice of those whom he is afraid 
to attack, however manifest may be their demerits ; overlauding the 
objects of his favour; and attempting to neutralise the conscious excess 
of these encomiums by an undue severity towards the humbler aspirants 
whom he thinks he may victimise with impunity.”* 

Few, except raw recruits, had been enlisted by the editor for an enter- 


• Memoirs, &c., of James Smith, vol. L, p. 22. 
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prise that demanded a much more vigorous and practised band. His own 
name, much as it deserved respect, was no longer the tower of strength 
that it had been. Mr. Pye, indeed, had been enrolled, but, alas! his 
prose was little better than his odes; and when Mr. Pybus published his 
imisome eulogy on the Russian emperor, the laureate, becoming unluckily 
incorporated with him and Peter Pindar in a malicious Latin epigram,— 

Poctis Anglia gaiidct tribus, 

Peter Pindar, rye, et Pybus,— 

was doomed to experience the truth of Pope’s well-known lines,— 

Whoe’er offends at some unlucky time 
Slides in a verse, or hitches in a rhyme. 

Sacred to ridicule his wliole life long. 

And the sad burden of some merry song. 

The appropriate subjects selected by the laureate were Scott's edition 
of Uryden, and Elton’s translation of Hesiod. The two Smiths, not 
having yet drawn their lottery-prize of the “ Rejected Addresses,” chose 
frivolous works for review; the elder brother levelling his ridicule at “ A 
New System of Domestic Cookery,” in which Cumberland inserted a few 
Greek quotations ; the junior shooting his light shafts at “ The New and 
Old Joe Miller,” a butt scarcely worth the cost of a single arrow. 
Horace Twiss came forward as the vindicator of Mr. Mai thus, whose 
population doctrine it had been found much more easy to vituperate than 
to refute. With the single exception of Mr. G. W. Crowe, who lias since 
become advantageously known to the jniblic, the remaining names belong 
to the class of the illustrious obscure, and I will not disturb their repose. 

In the preface to the first number, the editor had said:—“ Every body 
knows the pain and peril of a first approach. Our pledged associates arc 
aware of that, and wisely post themselves in the reserve. The wary and 
sagacious will not be enger to push off in the first adventurous boat, till 
they have proof that she is seaworthy.” If any such reserve ever existed 
it was never called into action, or never responded to tlfb call, for, after 
the second number, the London Review, finding no favour with the public, 
and presenting (let the reader mark the candour of a contributor!) no 
very prominent claims to its patronage, was discontinued. It was free, 
however, from the injustice with which Bishop Warburton upbraids the 
world, when he says,—“ Tlie public is a malicious monster, which cares 
not what it affords to dead merit, so it can but depress the living.” 

Prone to the belief that he had been ill-used by the world, and in his 
diplomatic capacity he had certainly received ungenerous treatment, 
Cumberland’s habitual mood was querulous; but I still recollect the 
delight with which he told me that his Observer, a series of essays in 
six volumes, had been incorporated with the great edition of the “ British 
Essayists,” so that he considered that work as fairly enrolled among the 
standard classics of the British language. 

The Lotulon Review was the last occasion on which I had the honour 
of seeing my name associated with that of Mr. Cumberland, whose life, 
indeed, was not much longer spared, as he died on the 7th of May, 1811, 
at the house of his friend, Mr. Henry Fry, in Bedford-place. When I 
last saw him, I found him much altered and attenuated, his white hair 
hanging over his ears in thin flakes, his figure stooping, his countenance 
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hag-gard. Not long before he had asked permission to appoint me one 
of his executors, to which I gave my consent; but he never altered his 
will, and 1 thus escaped all the trouble and responsibility of the ofl5ce. 
The publication or suppression of his voluminous papers was intrusted to 
his friends, Mr. Sharpe, Mr. Rogers, and Sir James Bland Burges. In 
1813, his “ Posthumous Dramatic Works,” were published, in two 
volumes, by subscription, under the supto intendence of his daughter, 
Mrs. Jansen. 

Before I conclude this retrospect, let me recall a few notabilia con¬ 
nected with the name of Cumberland, that still linger in my memory. 
More than once have I heard him relate an anecdote, iUustrating the 
reckless and impulsive character of the lower class of Irish, which is thus 
repeated in his memoirs :— 

“ Amongst the labourers in my father’s garden, there were three 
brothers of the name of O’Rourke, regularly descended from the kings 
of Connaught, if they were exactly to be credited for their genealogy. 
One of the younger brothers was upon cruteffes in consequence of a con¬ 
tusion on his hip, which he literally acquired .as follows: when my father 
came down to Clonfert from Dublin, it was announced to him that the 
bishop was arrived; the poor fellow was then in the act of lopping a tree 
in the garden; transported at the tidings, he exclaimed,—‘ Is niy lord 
come ? Then I’ll throw myself out of this same tree for joy.’ He exactly 
fulfilled Ins word, and laid himself up for months.” 

Cumberland was in the habit of adopting some subject of favour and 
patronage whom he would cry up, somewhat injudiciously, a.s a prodigy. 
At one time a young performer, named Alexander Rae, was pronounced 
to be a puerile wonder, who was to eclipse Garrick, and he importuned 
every one to go to the Haymarket, and see him in tlie character of 
Mortimer in the “ Iron Chest.” At another period, I myself was the 
object of an equally unmeasured predilection. At a literary party where 
the conversation turned upon the comedy of “ Love for Love,” some one 
happening to say,—“ When will the days of Congreve return ?” Cum¬ 
berland pointed to me, and exclaimed with an air of perfect conviction,— 
“ When that boy writes a play.”. On that hint I wrote ; what boy would 
luavc disbelieved the prophecy? My comedy met a cold reception, 
liugei'cd for a few nights, was then withdrawn, and is now utterly for¬ 
gotten. Humbled, but not quite discouraged, 1 attempted a farce, which 
was coiidcmued on the first night. So much for the new Congreve! 

The first new piece exhibited after the rebuilding of Drury Lane 
Theatre, was Cumberland’s comedy of the “Jew,” referring to which he 
says, in his memoirs, “ The benevolence of the audience assisted me in 
rescuing a forlorn and persecuted character, which till then had only been 
brought upon the stage for the unmanly purpose of being made s 
spectacle of contempt, and a butt for ridicule.” In consequence of the 
service thus rendered to their class, it was rumoured that the Jews had 
presented a piece of plate to him, but on my asking whedier the rejwrt 
were true, he replied, with a look of disappointment, and in a sneering 
tone,—“ No, not they! and if they had, I should have been half afraid 
to receive it, lest I should be indicti^ as a receiver of stolen goodsan 
answer characteristic enough of the speaker, but hardly in accordance 
with the spirit and professed olject of ms play. 

Of his occasional happiness in malicious pleasantry, I remember anoth^ 
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instance. While residing at Ramsgate, lie had two sister neighbours, 
whose censorious tongues had rendered them rather unpopular. At some 

E ublic meeting, he happened to be seated next to one of them, and, on 
er rising to depart, offered to put on her shawl, observing, at the same 
time, for he rarely lost au opportunity of paying a compliment, that it 
was almost a sin to hide such shoulders. • 

“Oh!” said the lady, with a smirk ; “ ray sister and I, you know, arc 
famous for the beauty of our backs.” 

“ Ha 1 that is the reason, 1 suppose, why your friends are always so 
glad to see them,” sneered the dramatist, as soon as the party was out of 
ear-shot. 

At an early period of my acquanitance with Cumberland, I had writ¬ 
ten a romance, which, in accordance with the prevalent taste, abounded 
in monks, monsters, horrors, thundeiings, ghosts, and trap-doors. This 
farrago I requested him to peruse, and give mo his opinion as to the pro¬ 
priety of its publication. He took the manuscript to Hamsgaie, where he 
told me that his daughter, Chdy Edward Bentinck, should read it to him, 
and in a few days it was returned to me with an unfavourable verdict, 
softened by compliments and many encouragements to new and better 
efforts. On my telling him, at our next interview, that I had immediately 
burnt it, he paid me the equivocal talent of saying; “ You showed talent, 
my dear boy, in writing that work, but you have evinced much more in 
committing it to the flames.” One of the charges against my unfortu¬ 
nate novel having been its diffuseness, I remember that in writing to a 
friend, 1 retaliated upon my censor by maliciously quoting his own wire¬ 
drawing of the expende Ilannibalem, in one of bis minor poems, entitled 
“ Pride.” The following is the passage: 

Man, man thou little grovelling elf, 

Turn thine eyes inward, view thyself; 

Diaw out tliy balance, hang it forth. 

Weigh every atom tliou art worth. 

Thy pcer.'gc, pedigree, estate, 

(The pains that Fortiuie took to make thee great), 

Toss tliom all in—stars, garters, strings, 

The whole regalia of kings— 

Now watch the beam, and fairly say 
IIow much does all this trumpery weigh ? 

Give in the total, let the scale be just. 

And own, proud mortal, own thou art but dust. 

Surely the old Roman said as much in a single line, when he told us 
that the greatest hero must one day he comprised in a small um. 

Cumberland never received fair treatment from his contemporaries. 
M^hy he should be so universally considered as the Sir Fretful Hlagiary 
of Sheridan’s “ Critic,” I never could discover. The former name might 
in some degree be applicable, for ht was a disappointed man, and be¬ 
longed to the irritable race ; but for the second, it would be difficult to 
show any valid ground, notwithstanding the great variety of his volumi¬ 
nous writings. In the criticisms on Grecian literature which appeared in 
the Observer^ he has frankly acknowledged how much he was indebted 
to Dr. Bentley’s MSS., and it is fair, therefore, to conclude, that if he 
had cmiseiously borrowed from others, he would have been equally candid 
in confessing his obligations. In appreciating his personal character, 
one of his biographers, after admitting his great conversational powers, 
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says that he would have been more estimable had he been more sincere in 
his compliments to those who were present, or less bitter in lus sarcasms 
on them, after they had taken their leave. To the former charge it must 
be confessed that he was occasionally amenable, the habits acquired as a 
courtier rendering him somewhat fulsome in his compliments. What he 
says df the Abb§ Hussey, in his memoirs, might almost be taken for a 
portraiture of himself. “ He wore upon hi.s countenance a smile suffi¬ 
ciently seductive for common purposes and cursory acquaintance; his 
address was smooth, obsequious, studiously obliging, and at times glow¬ 
ingly heightened into an impassioned show of friendship and affection. 
But lie could not help colouring his attentions sometimes with such a 
florid hue, as gave an air of irony and ridicule, that did not always escape 
detection; and thus it came to pass that he -was little credited, and, per¬ 
haps, even less than he deserved to be, for sincerity in his warmest pro¬ 
fession.'*, or politeness in his best attempts to please.” 

Of his occasional sarcasms, proof has been afforded in the present paper, 
but as his blandness and adulation were rather the result of courtly and 
diplomatic habits than of any intentional hypocrisy, so do I firmly beUeve 
that his bitterness—I would rather call it his malicious pleasantry—was 
indulged rather to point a jest than to vent any splenetic feeling; an 
offence oidy amounting to the old charge against men of wit, that they 
are apt to love their joke better than their friend. That he was capable 
of a sincere, firm, and disinterested attachment, I myself can testify; and 
for my own part, whether 1 contemplate Richard Cumberland as a scholar 
and an eminent man of letters, as a gentleman, and as a friend whose 
good offices were unremitted from the time of our first acquaintance until 
the day of his death, I can never recall his name without a feeling of 
almost filial regard and reverence. 

THOMAS HILL. 

When I first became acquainted with this gentleman, he w'as pro¬ 
prietor of the Monthly Mirror Magazine, and was carrying on busi- 
nes.s as a drysalter in Queenhithe, in which ultra-civic locality, but 
much more frequently in his cottage at Sydenham, it was his pride 
to collect around his hospitable board the literati, artists, wits, and 
actors of the day. Ho seems fully to have shared the ambition of 
Monsieur d’Olive, in Chapman’s old comedy of that name.—“ I will 
have my chamber the rendezvous of all good jests, an ordinary of fine 
discourse ; critics, essayists, linguists, poets, and other professors of that 
facidty of wit, shall, at certain hours i’ th' day resort thither: it shall be 
a second Sorbonne, where all doubts or differences of learning, honour, 
duellism, criticism, and poetry, shall be disputed.” 

To compare the Sydenham merry meetings, to which I have alluded, 
with the Sorbonne, sounds, indeed, somewhat absurd and presumptuous, 
since they were neither more nor less than friendly symposia, at which 
the Amphitryon sought to assemble a few of the “ men of wit and 
pleasure about town,” and to allow them a boundless latitude for the 
display of their respective talents and humours. That our worthy host 
should assume the character of a literary patron, and of a dramatic critic, 
for his magazine was chiefly noted for its theatrical articles, evinced aa 
ambition which, however honourable, was little in accordance with his 
qualifications for the office, since he was a man of narrow education, of 
no literary attainments, of somewhat inelegant manners, and even of no 
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real predilection for the arts in any of their higher departments. But he 
was cordial, convivial, proud of the novel reputation attached to the 
name of a civic Meecenas, and rich enough, at that time, to indulge his 
fancy, which, indeed, did not involve any serious expense, for his enter¬ 
tainments, though always abundant, were never costly. 

The gpround-floor of the house of business in Queenhithe being uSed as 
a warehouse, I passed through a whole wilderness of casks and cai’boys, 
bales, boxes, and other recipients, containing the multifarious stock of a 
drysalter, and ascending the stairs, was ushered into the room where I 
first had the honour of being introduced to the celebrated George Col- 
man, the younger, whom I so rarely encountered afterwards, that I may 
say, almost literally, “ Virgilium tantum vidi” The exact year of this 
occurrence I cannot recall. His appearance disappointed me, for the 
addition to his name had led me to expect a person with some pretensions 
to juvenility, whereas I beheld a man beyond the middle age, of stout 
figure, and lieavy aspect, lolling in his elbow-chair, with the aspect of 
one whose energies, both bodily and mental, had lost more of their elas¬ 
ticity than his yeai's would warrant. For some minutes after my entrance, 
he sat silent, gazing from the window, which looked out upon a small 
wharf and stairs on the river bank, until his eyes began to twinkle, and 
his grave feature;^ to relax as he said in substance, for I do not pretend 
to remember his precise words, 

“ Hill! I have long thought of it, and I have now determined to do 
it. ‘From this moment the very firstlings of my heart shall be the 
firstlings of my hand.’ I will write a comedy, of which you shall be 
the principal character, and it shall be called, ‘ The Literary Drysalter ; 
or. The Maecenas of Queenhithe.’ Nay, don’t get so red in the gills. 
It will immortalise you. You shall be embalmed and dried in your own 
salt, as a drysalter ought to be. You will make a capital character ; I 
mean dramatically of course; nobody will suspect me of speaking in any 
other sense.” 

“ Pooh, pooh!” exclaimed the hoarse gutteral voice of our host, whose 
round, ruddy, full-blown face assumed a deeper purple, while his gray 
eye betraj^ed a feeling of alarm, “ How can you talk such nonsense ?” 

Perceiving the effect his menace had produced, the dramatist followed 
up the blow by gravely suggesting a variety of scenes which might be 
rendered highly effective in the contemplated comedy, inquiring whether 
he might bring the hero on the stage in civic robes, as Alderman Masce- 
nas; and finally asking, with an air of the most serious interest, whether 
he sold spirits of turpentine ? 

Sir, I have at this moment one hundred and eighty-seven carboys of 
spirits of turpentine in my warehouse,” was the reply. 

“ Good, good; and they are highly inflammable, 1 believe ?” 

** Nothing more so.” 

Better and better ! Now, Hill, you are short-sighted, you know. 
You shall dr(^ yo\a spectacles in the warehouse j in groping for them 
you shall drop the candle; the whole warehouse shall be presently in a 
blazO; our last scene shall beat that of ‘ Lodoiska,’ you shall make your 
escape after your garments have caught fire, like those of poor Mrs. 
Crouch, and you shall be extingpuished by throwing yourself into the 
Thames.* But stay, that will never do. How can we represent a dry- 
talter in the water t* 
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Poor as was the jest, we all lauglied heartily, for its utterer was an 
acknowledged wag, and a rich man’s tinsel will always pass cuixent for 
genuine gold. 

« Hill,” resumed the dramatist, still gazing from the window, “ you 
can never be dull here! plenty of society, eh ? watermen and carmen, 
Jrcadss omnes, ever exchanging, in the same gentle strains that I now 
hear Ammbsean lays worthy to be immortalised with the piscatory 
eclogues of the poet. How pastoral, too, the river s bank when the 
tide is out, and primroses and violets give their odours to the air in the 
form of drowned puppies and kittens ! On a summer’s evening I sup¬ 
pose yOu wander occasionally among yonder sugar hogsheads on the 
quay, singing aloud ‘ through circling sweets I freely rove,’ or listening 
for the musical pattens of some housemaid Amaryllis. Well, well, don’t 
look shecpfaced. I^e sit ancillcB tibi amor pndori. Queenhithe is alto¬ 
gether a scene for lovers ; and hark! don’t I hear the feathered choir, 
the voice of birds ?” 

“ Birds, sir, we have no birds hero; the sound that you hear is the 
creaking of the cranes.” 

“ Well, my good friend, and cranes are birds, arn’t they ?” 

The wag was now the first to set the example of the laugh, in which 
we all heartily joined, and ere it had subsided dinner wav announced. 

In addition to Hill’s besetting sin of imagining all his own geese, and 
all the geese of all his friends to be swans, he was an inexhaustible 
Quidnunc and gossip, delighting more especially to staiiilc his hearers by 
the marvellous nature of his intelligence, not troubling his bead about 
its veracity, for he was a great economist of truth ; and striving to beat 
down and crush every doubt by ever-increasing vehemence of manner 
and extravagance of assertion. If you strained at a gnat he Avould in¬ 
stantly give you a camel to swallow; if you boggled at an improbability 
he would endeavopr to force an impossibility down your throat, rising 
with the conscious necessity for exertion, for he was wonderfully demon¬ 
strative, until his veins swelled, bis grey eyes goggled, his husky voice 
became inarticulate, his bands were stretched out with widely disparted 
fingers, and the first joint of each thumb was actually drawn backwards 
in the muscular tension occasioned by his excitement. Embody this 
description in the figure of a fat, floria, round little man, like a retired 
elderly Cupid, and you will see Hill maintaining a hyperbole, not to say 
a catachresis, with as much convulsive energy as if he believed it! And 
yet it is difficult to suppose that, deceived by his own excitement, and 
mistaking assertion for conviction, he did not sometimes succeed in im¬ 
posing upon himself, however he might fail with his hearers ; otherwise 
he would hardly wind up, as 1 have more than once heard him, by ex¬ 
claiming, 

“ Sir, I affirm it with all the solemnity of a deatli-bed utterance, of a 
sacramental oath.” 

Blinded by agitation and vehemence ho could no longer see the truth, 
and went on asseverating until he fancied tliat he believed what he was 
saying. This, however, was in the more rampant stage of the disorder: 
there was a previous one, in bich he would look you sternly in the face, 
and in a tone that was meant to be conclusive, and to iomet a death¬ 
blow upon all incredulity, would emphatically ejaculate, 

“ Sir, I happen to know it!” 
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If this failed, if his hearer still looked sceptical, he \roaId immediately 
]day at double or quits with his hrst assertion, adding a hundred per 
cent, to it, and making the same addition to the positiveness with which 
he supported it, until he gradually reached the rabid state, in which he 
would not ccmdescend to affirm any thing short of an impossibility, or to 
pledge any thing short of his existence to its literal veracity. 

This would seem to involve a reductio ad absurdum from which it was 
impossible to escape; but our Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was an adroit 
dodger, and when he saw that his position, spite of his most solemn aver¬ 
ments, was no longer tenable, he would abandon it without beat of drum, 
take up some other which no one had ever disputed, and begin to defend 
it with an assumed ardour, as if the new ground had been all along the 
sole object of controversy. It was a standing' joke with Hill’s friends to 
decoy him into some extravagant statement which “he happened to 
know;” to see him lasli himself into fury as he attempted to flounder and 
bluster out of the meshes in whicli he became every moment more deeply 
entangled ; and to mark the quietude with which he would finally desert 
the falseliood for which he had battled so fiercely, and entrench himself 
in some totally irrelevant truism which he knew to be unassailable. 

An opportunity of playing upon this foible soon occurred, and Colman 
was not the man to suffer it to escape. After dinner our host placed 
upon the table some Vin de Juran^on, introducing it with his usual 
flourish of blatant trumpets, as the growth of a small district on the 
northern frontiei’s of Spain, of impossible obtainment, and of a most 
exquisite flavour. After tasting it, universal assent, a very rare sequence 
to one of Hill’s averments, was instantly granted to the latter clause, 
and the dramatist, who.se potent Bacchanalian sympathies were instantly 
aroused, exclaimed, as he smacked his lips and refilled his glass, 

“Hill, this is really capital stuff"! wheie can I get some of it ?” 

“ Nowhere, «ir! it’s not to be had for love or money, sir; they have 
none of it in Carlton House; the prince would give his ears for a bottle, 
but there’s not one, net a pint of it to be had in all England, for I bought 
up the whole of the only lot that was imported.” 

“ Glad to hear it, Hill, for I suppose you possess a good quantity.” 

“ Sir, I have twenty-seven dozen, and eight bottles in that closet.” 

“ Indeed! I should not have thought it would hold so many. Are yon 
quite pellucid, quite clear as to the quantity; sure you have made no 
mistake?” 

“You’re right, you’re right! I recollect now, I have made a mistake, 
it was_/br/y-seven dozen and eight bottles.” 

“ What in that small closet ? Impossible, my dear Hill!” 

Two or three of the company, anxious to see the maximum to which 
these glass-men in buckram might be multiplied, maintained that the 
quantity mentioned might easily be stowed away in the closet, small as it 
undoubtedly was ; whereupon our Amphitryon, with a brow-beating air, 
and a tone that w^ero meant to challenge further doubt, exclaimed— 

This is not a matter for discussion, it is a question of fact, and what 
I have asserted I happen to knotv, d’ye hear me, sir, I Anov) it, for I 
counted the bottles twice over this very morning, twice, I tell you. Is 
that evidence, and does it, or does it not establish the fact?” 

.A" menacing look was cast around the room to see who would dare to 
pick up the gauntlet, but we all waited for Colman, who quietly asked,— 
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* * 

*<Have you altered, or put any additional shelves in that closet since 
you showed me your scarce books in it last week ?” 

“ No; 1 have only taken out the books and put in the wine.” 

“ Then, if you will produce the key and open the door of the closet, 
which you cannot refuse to do, I will not only pledge myself to show that 
you have not more thandozen and eight bottles, but I will prove by 
measurement, the physical impossibility oJ’ its containing more tlnui that 
quantity.” 

Numeration of bottles and measurement of shelves wore so little con¬ 
genial to Hill’s frame of mind, that he saw the necessity for changing 
the vemie, as the lawyers say, and instantly exclaimed, with an air of in¬ 
dignant surjirise,— 

“ W ell, sir, and would you deny that four dozen and eight bottles of 
I'in de Juratu^on, i.s a capital stock? Will you name me the wine-mer- 
ciiant in all London that can supply you such another stock? Pooh, pooh! 
don’t tell me. I know what I’m talking about. Do //o« know' such a 
•wine-merchant in all England, do you, or you, or you^ No, not one of 
you. I was quite sure of it. 'rhat is all that I ever maintained, and you 
now admit it. Ah! T was cpiite sure you would end by acknowledging 
all that I have ever asserted. Pooh ! pooh ! I happened to know it.” 

A general laugh attested our .sense of thi.s Protean substitution, and the 
butt of onr merriment, notwithstanding the large reduction wo had already 
efi'ccted in his nominal stock of wine, thought it wise to propitiate us by 
fresh .and frequent extracts from tlio measurement four dozen and eight. 

The lion of the night now betook himself so sedulously to bis potations 
tliat he had no leisure to roar for our amusement, and at a later hour oiur 
liost, knowing hi.s habits, plied liim with hot brandy-and-w'ater, under the 
iuHiicnce of which ho finally fell fast asleep in Ills arm-chair. While 
Homer was thus nodding, the Maecenas of Qucenhitlie entertained us with 
a partial recapitulation of the “ many hundreds” of literati, artists, actors, 
and scliolars, particularly and proudly specifying Professor Porson, who 
liad dined with him at ditrerent times; or, to use his own words, who had 
had their leys undvr his mahogany, rather a homely A'ersiou of Horace’s 
suh iisdevi trabihus, 

.Sonin weeks after this dinner-party, I accompanied Hill in a morning 
vi.sit to Colniau at Medina Place, in the rules of the Bench, in which loca¬ 
lity his pecuniary embarrassments had long compcdlcd him to reside. He 
invited us to return and suji with him, hut an engagement unfortunately 
prevented niy eomiilianee, and I never afterwards had an opportunity of 
personally eneountering George Colman, the younger. 

Pleasant and kind-hearted as he was, Colman was by no means free from 
the petulance of the in-itahlc race, an impeachment Avliich will be admitted 
by any of my readers (alas! they can Ire but few !), who may recollect the 
first appearance of the “ Iron Chest,” in 1796. The audience were put out 
of humour by the pro.sy character of Old Adam Winterton, personated by 
Mr. Dodd; but the author, imagining that tho partial failure of the first 
night was attributable to the tame acting of John Kemble, rashly penned 
a most sarcastic and illiberal attack upon him, ivliich ho published in a 
preface to tho play. His cooler judgment, however, induced him to sup¬ 
press it, a confession of its injustice, which induced a “ candid and discern- 
ing public” to pay thirty and even forty shillings for the first edition! 
Some years afterwards, I remember telling Hill that I wanted a copy for 
a friend, and had been uuablo to find one. 

May. —VOL. Lxxx. no. cccxvii, i: 
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Not find one! no, of course you can’t. Why didn’t you come to me? 
I happen to have scores, hundreds.” ^ 

I took one copy, and left the remaining hundreds in nubibus. 

Colman afforded another instance of his touchiness, by his furious on- 
slauglit on the reviewers, who, in noticing his poems, entitled “ My 
Night Gown and Slippers,” had justly condemned the ribaldry which 
polluted the writer’s wit, and referring to his mature years, had applied 
to him the reproach addressed to Falstaff, “ How ill gray hairs become a 
fool and jester!” Here he had not only a bad, but an indefensible case, 
and his anger and vituperation of his judges only served to confirm the 
justice of their sentence. Strange I that the man who, as a writer of 
harmless farces had sheltered himself under the nom de guerre of Arthur 
Griffiuhoof, should not only avow, but attempt to defend an objectionable 
volume of poems. Stranger still, that the same writer who had allowed 
himself so veiy broad a latitude in his own plays should. when he became 
dramatic licenser, exercise a squeamish fastidiousness in .‘■upervising the 
works of others, which could hardly have been surpassed by a Puritan 
Mawworm. As if for the purpose of illustrating Swift’s position, that a 
nice man is a man of nasty ideas, his prurient delicacy discovered immo¬ 
dest meanings where none were dreamt of by the wi’iters; the name of 
the deity, however reverently introduced, was instantly expunged; and all 
sorts of swearing, even where conventional usage sanctioned it as a venial 
expletive, was blotted out by the sanctimonious censor. Apropos to this 
rigour, I remember an anecdote of my friend Tom Dibdin, some one 
talking to him about his forthcoming play, asked him wlien; the scene 
was laid, “At Rotter,” was the reply. 

“ Rotter! where’s that? I never heard of such a place.” 

“Nor I either,” resinned the playwright, “ it Rotter-dam, but 
Colman has struck out the dam.^' 

Though I saw so little of Colman himself I w’as w'ell acquainted with 
the majority of his dramatic works, having been present on the first 
night’s performance of the “ Iron Chest,” in 1790 ; of “ Bluebeard,” in 
1798 ; of the “Poor Gentleman,” in 1802; of “.John Bull,” in 1805; 
of tlio “ Ileir-at-Laiv,” “ Blue Devils,” the “ Review,” and “ Love laughs 
at Locksmiths.” For a long term of years, indeed, I w'as never absent 
from a first night’s performance at either of the patent theatres. Urn ! 
quantum mutatus ah illo Hectare! I, who in those days always had 
an admission-ticket for the season, and by an annual retaining fee gene¬ 
rally secured the best seat in the best box, now suffer many a year to 
elapse without ever entering a theatre! 

Before I close this brief and slight notice of George Colman, the 
younger, let me communicate to my readers the pleasure that I myself 
feel in recording that his widow, the once beautiful and fascinating 
actress, Mrs. Gibbs, is still living in good health, at one of our fashion¬ 
able watering-places. If I cannot say iu the inflated language applied 
by Dr. Johnson to Garrick, that her retirement from the stage “ dimi¬ 
nished the public stock of harmless pleasure and eclipsed the gaiety of 
nations,” I venture to predict that she, whose rare histrionic talent 
afforded so much delight to playgoers in her youth and maturity, will 
receive their cordial and unanimous wishes for the extension of her old 
age, m the enjoyment of health and happiness. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A COURIER. 

BY BUBLEY COSTELLO, ESQ. 


CiL\r. XII. 

I LEAVE SIR JOHN CHUBB’s SERVICE—MONSIETJH CHASSEFOT BECOMES 
MY FRIENB—IIIS M^INAGE IN THE RUE DU TABOURG. 

The excitement caiusod by tills adventure was very great throughout 
Orleans on the following- day ; indeed, it may be t(uestioned whether any 
thing so stirring had befallen the city since its capture by the Pucelle. 
The attempted robbery was an affair common enough, but combined 
with abduction it assumed a highly romantic aspect. The delinquents, 
moreover, were gentlemen who had figured conspicuously but disadvan- 
tageously in the criminal annals of their country, and their capture W'as 
looked upon as a remarkable event. The police swaggered immediately, 
and Felix Chassepot—talkative on all subjects—had an amazing deal to 
say on this, but 1 was in point of fact the real hero of the story, and for 
four-and-twenty hours my promptitude and acuteness were the theme of 
universal discussion at tlie Hotel de la Poste. Meanwhile a process 
verbal was drawn up, and Messieurs Binoche and Durastel were sent to 
prison to await their trial at the next assize. 

Sir John Chubb was, to use his own expression, in a decided “fix.” 
His share in the affair was such as reflected no credit cither on his saga¬ 
city or his dignity. Had he exercised the commonest discretion ho would 
not have been the dupe of two fripoiis, and if lie had kept himself sober, 
he might, even at the elei enth hour, have availed himself of my warn¬ 
ing. People whom you serve in spite of themselves are seldom the most 
grateful in return, especially if their vanity be wounded in the act. Ihis 
was the case with Sir John, and his mortification at the expose which, if 
he had listened to me, he mig-ht have avoided, completely outbalanced his 
recognition of my services at Montl’licry. Besides, with a feeling com¬ 
mon to vulgar minds, he considered that he had settled that question, by 
the money which he gave me, and I soon perceived that his friendly feel¬ 
ing had abated. For my own part, when I came to think over the 
matter, I could perceive nothing very alluring in the perspective. There was 
“ confusion in the camp of King Agramant.” Miss Eliza Chubb, the 
victim of parental severity on one hand, and of betrayed affections on the 
other, was in a state bordering on despair and almost dissolved in tears ; 
her confidante. Miss Maddox, louder in her sorrow', was no less demon¬ 
strative in the denunciation of “ perfidious man,” counts, colonels, valet 
de chambres, and “ whipper snapper hoys of fifteen,” being specially 
designated in her commination : and from the moment Sir John woke 
on the morning after the tliscovery, he had done nothing but quarrel 
with Lady Chubb, whose temper, never of the best, w'as by no means 
improved in consequence. 

It was, therefore, little to my surprise or regret—under the circum- 
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stances—that I received an intimation from my master of his intention 
to dispense with my services. 

“ I was a pretty fool,” said he, in his habitual soliloquising manner, 
“ to come here at all—but catch me going any further ; no! back to 
England do I go the very moment IVe done with these johnny darms 
and commissaries. A parcel of swindling rascals ! Tliere’s not a man 
in France that doesn’t deserve to be flogged at the cart's tail; if I had 
'em in the city I’d give it ’em. As for you, Roo, as I’m going to leave 
off travelling and couriering altogether, I shan’t want you any more. 
Here’s twenty frongs for your wages since I hired you three days ago, 
and now you may take yourself off as fast as you please!” 

This was sufficiently cavalier treatment, and I felt my cheeks glow at 
the summary way in which I was dismissed. For the moment I half 
repented me of having prevented the confederates from executing their 
project, and I believe if the situation could have occuri-f'd again I should 
have allowed matters to take their course. I would not, iiowcver, accept 
Sir John’s money. 

“Gardez votre argent,’’ said I, in a contemptuous tone, “ ce n’est pas 
avec de I’or qu’on recompense les gens qui vous ont conserve I’hou- 
neur !” 

I w'as too much irritated to remember that this indignant sentiment, 
being uttered in French, would be entirely thrown away u])on him, 
though he could be at no loss to understand my actions. 

“ What the d—1 is the fellow chattering about ? why don’t you speak 
English ? How do I know what you mean with your ‘ arjoiig’ and 
‘ honnoor.' D—n me, if a Frenchmau can open his mouth without 
bringing them in. 1 take it they’ve about as much of one as tliey have 
of the other! Why, the fellow’s as red in the face as a turkoy-oock. 
Curst if he hasn't walked off without his wages. Here, Roo, come back 
and take your twenty frongs.” 

But I had turned on my heel and left the apartment, though I could 
hear his voice still growling alter me ii\ vain. ^ 

Let me here put an ei\(l to the episode of Sir John Chubh and his 
family—at least for the present. He fulfilled his threat, for as soon as 
the depositions were completed, he once more betook himself to the 
Manuel du Voyageur and the Livre de Paste, and departed homewards 
a sadder if not a wiser man than when he first set out. I was amongst 
the crowd assembled to witness his departm*e, but I did not put myself 
prominently forward, being content merely to patch the eye of Made¬ 
moiselle Garoline, who nodded to me in a friendly manner in return for 
the deep obeisance which I made with my hand pressed on my heart. 

There was some cheering as Sir John got into his carriage, but still 
more when he drove off, though as the gentlemen who figured most in 
the charivari were the repulsed citcroni of Orleans, it may be questioned 
whether their voices were raised in his honour ; indeed, whoever listened 
attentively, might at once have satisfied his mind on the subject, for the 
national salutation which is generally given to Englishmen in France, 
formed an nnmistakeable part of the valediction. 

I was thus, within the brief space of three days, once more ray own 
master. I was too young to feel the burden of the world on my 
shoulders, and all things were so new to me that eveiy change seemed 
pleasant. Still I was aware that something must necessarily be done, 
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that the residue of nay fifty francs was not a provision for life, and that 
unless I procured an etat, the acquaintance which I had already formed 
with the marechausse might ripen into an intimacy more close than 
agreeable. 

I was pondering on the matter in the basse cour of the Hotel de la 
Poste, on the same bench where I had discovered Felix Chasscpot, when 
I told him of the conspiracy against Kir John Chubb, when my attention 
was roused by the appearance of that worthy at an open window just 
beside where I was sitting. 

“What is the matter, Adrien?” said the good-natured cook, “what 
arc you doing there in that thoughtful attitude ? I thought Sare Chobb 
was already gone.” 

“ It is jirecisely for that reason, monsieur,” returned T, “ that you see 
me here. I am no longer in the Englishman’s service,” 

“ Not in his service !” exclaimed Cluissepot, with astouisliment ; “how 
conies that about ? I should have fancied you had established a claim 
upon him for evoi'. Wliat has liappencd ?” 

I here seemed to he so much real Interest sliowii by Monsieur Felix, 
that 1 did not hesitate to tell him all that had occurred, fi oni the hour of 
my abrupt departure from Bourg la Heine up to that time, and on his 
questioning me still further, I added all I knew of my history from the 
earliest period of my recollection. 

The worthy old cook listened ■with attention to my narrative, interrupt¬ 
ing its course only to make an occasional exclamation, accompanied by 
a strange grimace, or an appeal io his snufi'-box. Wlien I had made an 
end ho shrugged up his shoulders, compressed his lips closely, puckered 
Ills forehead into a tliousand wrinkles, and gazed at me fixedly for a 
minute or two w’ithout speaking. 

At length he broke silence. 

“ Eh bleu, rnon pauvre garcoii, qu'est-ce-que Lu vas faire a present ?” 

“ I don’t know,” I replied, 

“ Sals-tu faire la cuisine ?” 

I shook my head. 

“ Tant soit pen ?” he suggested. 

“ Not the least in the world,” I answered. “The only skill I have is 
in being able to groom and physic a horse, bring him to life wlien he is 
dying, and ride him to death w^hen well. I can also clip and trim a 
poodle, sing a few songs, repeat the ‘contes hlcues’ by Jieart, read and 
write, speak English, and swear—when I am vex'ed—like a postilion.’’ 

Monsieur Chassepot laughed, as much perhaps, at the energy with 
which I detailed my accomplishments as at the nature of them. 

“ Et I'amour ?” he asked ; “you have forgotten Matn’selle Maddoc.” 

“ Oh, nonsense,” I replied, but blushing, no doubt, as 1 spoke ; “be¬ 
sides, 1 am sa’lisfied I made no coiKjuest there,” 

“ Well,” returned Monsieur Chassepot, “of all the things which you 
have enumerated, though the list is not a very long one, none of them 
belong to my metier —except,” he added, correcting liimself, “ the two 
last. There are many contretemps that befall the science of the cuisine 
which justify the use of language not to be found in the dictionary of the 
academy, or in the sermons preached at Lent, but except any thing goea 
wrong with my art my oaths are very innocent ones. As to love, ’ he 
continued, with a grave smile,—•“ Sec, I am fifty years of age and up- 
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wards, and Madame Chassepot bein^Sf gone”—here tliere was a comical 
sort of sigh—“ I am still single. Judge, then, what must have been my 
career ! He who marries when he is young exhausts the tender passion 
before he knows its value. It is like roasting a leveret only a week old— 
it disappears at the first mouthful, and leaves no flavour behind. Mais 
rhomme sage,” he pursued, slowly savouring a profound pinch of snuif, 
“ the wise man husbands his resources, he kills his game in season, and 
never fails to enjoy a dinner tit for the gods !” 

Here he paused in a meditative mood, in which he remained absorbed 
for a few moments. Then rubbing his chin with energy, he resumed, 

“ But this is not your affair, Adrien—at least not yet. If you had 
known ever so little of cookery I think I could ha^•e done something for 
you under my own eye. But to make 3 ’ou a mere nmrmiion when j'our 
genius lies another way ! No ! the world shall ackiiowdedgc that a cook 
knew how to be disinterested ! You are right ; yoru vocation calls you 
to the saddle and the coach-box. Nature has designed you for a courier, 
and a courier you will become.” 

“ I have not the least doubt of it,” I observed, “ provided the oppor¬ 
tunity offers.” 

“Yes, opporUinity is neopssaiy. One can’t make a cowsowj/z/c with¬ 
out meat. But every thing hapjiens for those who are ready to take ad¬ 
vantage of events. It is the knowledge of this secret that makes great 
men. I'he emperor would never have won the Battle of Austerlitz, nor 
Monsieur Lo Gacque have triumphed over a braised turkey if the favour¬ 
able moment had not been seized. See ;what it is to have genius ! And 
you, too, mon gar<;on, the day will come, I predict, when you will say, 
‘ I also am famous !’ There is a fame for every one,” continued Mon- 
sieur Chassepot, w’anning with his subject; “some gain it at the point 
of tlie bavonet, others at the end of the telescope; some, like the Car¬ 
dinal de Riehelieti, bv length of head; others, like the illustrious Vestris, 
by li ghtness of foot; the great Corneille acipiired his fame by writing 
fine tragedies, Mojisieiir Talma by acting them ; Mongolfier w'as famous 
for inventing a balloon, cette pauvre Madame Blanchard for killing her¬ 
self by tumbling out of one. What was the fame of Ca.mbac^-ros ? 
Giving good diTiners ! What that of Beauvilliers ? Inventing them ! 
Romeo and Juliet both died for love ; Vatel, the chef of the Grand 
Condf>, fell on his own sword ! All these were famous ! Fame sits on 
the author’s pen or swells tidumpliant from the musician’s fingers. Gnc 
day she places a golden chaplet on the poet’s brow, on the next she seeks 
the atelier of the artist. Nor does she confine her favours to man. The 
architect who built the Cathedral of Strasbourg is famous, but so are its 
pktes de foie gras ! Perigord produced the Prince de Talleyrand, but 
Perigord is no less famous for truffles. So you see, Adrien, there is a 
chance for every' body and every thing.” 

If I was not absolutely bewildered by Monsieur Chassepot’s logic, I 
was certainly captivated by his eloquence and the earnestness, with which 
he entered into the subject of my future fortunes. He presently gave me 
a more substantial proof of the interest with which I had inspired him 
than mere words could demonstrate. His private menage, he said, was 
small, but comfortable; an apartment, au troisieme, in the Rue du 
Tabourg, whither he repaired when the labours of the day wore over, and 
where, he said, he prepared his mind for the exercise of his art. I should 
be his guest for a time; he doubted not the period would be a brief one, 
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for his acquwntiinco was large, and lay a good deal among the vdUtaillc 
—the couriers and other appendages of rich travellers—irom whom he 
should be sure soon of something likely to suit me. 

“ A cook,” he remarked, “ is a public character, even in a cabaret; 
how much more so in the 6rst hotel on the great highway from Paris to 
Madrid and the Mediterranean, Besides, lie did not depend on casual 
visitors. He had servetl in the enipeior’s cuisine — \i\s gordc de houche 
—and though the dynasty was no more, he had still friends at court, and 
they sometimes came to see him.” 

He added much more to the same oifcct, ivould take no denial, and his 
occu[)ation for the evening being at Jin end, he advised me to make a 
pacquct of my elfccts, and accompany him at once to his domicile. 

My slender wardrobe was soon made up into a bundle; and when I 
came down stairs ivith it, 7 found the c/tc/'impatiently waiting for me 
under the parte cochcrc of the hotel. 

“A la honno heuro,” said the little man; “depechons, pas acci'lfird ! 
Ilein 

Ami, with the air of a grenadier, he led the way to the Rue du 
Tabourg. 

Kvery one who is acqmiiuted with the city of Orlonns, must remember 
what kind of street tlie Rue du 'raboiirg is, witli its old houses so curiously 
car\ed and decorated, and in so crazy a condition, that they seem as if 
every moment about to bury tlie iuhabitanU in their ruins. Antiqua¬ 
rians gaze at them with deliglit, hut pciople of this world with a whole¬ 
some fear ; and the im])rossioii gpnerally left on the mind of a stranger is, 
that they who choose their abodes in thc^e topiding teneiuciits must pos¬ 
sess 110 ordinary strength of nerve. This impres.sion, however, disap¬ 
pears on a more intimate acquaintance, for although the walls are, for 
the nio.st part, very much out of the perpendieular, ami the stair-eascs 
peculiarly crooked, as if every house had suirered from some violent in¬ 
ternal convulsion, and although the easements appear to eye you with 
very sinister glances, as if tliey were warning yon off the jiremises, you 
may still tread with an assured step, the solidity of the timbers, and the 
massiveness of the stone supports, offering ajperfoct guarantee against 
accident for at least a century to come. 

'riiese old houses, though as^kward to get at, are, after all, very comfort¬ 
ably constructed withiu, and it was probably this consideration which had 
induced Monsieur Felix Chassepot to select one of them as his domicile, in 
preference to a more modern edifice, such as he might have found in the 
Rue du Banier, or elsewhere. He marshalled me up-stairs with a very 
feudal air, leading the way, and humanely calling out at every landing- 
place, that the risk of my breaking my neck in the utter darkness wliich 
pervaded, might in a degree, be diminished. We reached the 
tromeme etage. in safety, and after a little fumbling for the key-hole, and 
one or two exclamations, indicating the possibility of its having altogether 
disappeared, the key turned in the lock, and Monsieur Chassepot ushered 
me into his principal chamber. 

The twilight w'as too dim to enable me at first to discover more than 
that the room was of large dimensions; but by the aid of a lamp, which 
was speedily lit, I soon became better acquainted with its appearance. I 
had leisure to survey it, for Monsieur Chassepot, after welcoming me to 
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his apartment by a cordial grasp of the hand, immediately set to work to 
prepare supper. 

Allons done, mon cher,” he exclaimed, whipping off his hat and coat, 
and instantaneously replacing them by his wliite night-cap and apron, 

“ nous auroris un fameux regal! I never enjoy any thing so much as 
what I prepare at homo. What say you to a ‘ cotelette de pore, sauce 
Robert,'' ‘ (ilets de volaille, au .supreme,’ ‘ champignons a la Langue- 
docienne,’ an ‘omelette nux hncs herbes,’ some ‘cotlgnac d'Orleans,’ a 
morceau do Irojnago de Gruyere, a salad, and a good bottle of vin de 
Bordeaux ?” 

My mouth Avatered involuntarily at the bare mention of these deli¬ 
cacies. I was perfectly ignorant of their rpiality, having never heard 
their names before, nor dined upon any thing better than was afforded 
by the somewhat coarse cuisine of the “ Cheval Rouge,” in tlie Rue St. 
Jacques, or reached me through the kindness of Ptr''tte, at Bourg la 
Reine; but, from the unction with which Monsieur Chassepot enumerated 
the several dishes, I could not for a moment doubt their excellence. My 
great Avonder AA'as to think where they were all to come from, or hoAV 
they could bo prepared by one man’s labour. My first doubt Avas re¬ 
moved by the door of a largo cupboard being tlirowu back, and display¬ 
ing a range ci' uten.sils, containing the matei’ials for a host of plats. 

“ I generally have some one to sup Avith me,” said the hospitable little 
man ; “ sometimes two or three — ncA^er more than three, for a supper 
should not exceed a partie quarrtc —so that I am always prepared ; and 
this is the Avay I set about it.” 

With marvellous celerity he jdunged into the heart of his mystery, and 
in less time than 1 could have thought It possible for him merely to have 
kindled the braise under his stoAv-pans—of wliicli a brilliant, voav bung 
glittering aboA'C a Avide stove on one side of the fire-place—tlio hissing of 
lard, the cracking of egg-shells, and the simmering of half-a-dozen savoury 
condiments, showed tliat the great Avork Avas in a fair Avay of arriving at 
perfectioji. While be Avas engaged, Avith an activity which seemed to 
multiply his solitary pair of hands into the number of those of Jiriareus, 

I turned to examine the chamber. 

It Avas, as I have said, a large one, but not A'ery lofty; and the dis¬ 
coloured hue of the ceiling-, scarcely to be distinguished from the beams 
which ititersectcd it, afforded strong evidence that Monsieur Chassepot’s 
speech Avas sooth Avhen he averred that many suppers were cooked in it; 
this ceiling was, hoAvever, stained in a rich, warm, smoky tone, Avhich 
harmonised Avell with the dusky aspect of the oaken wainscot, Avherever 
it was visible. A broad-latticed casement, stretching almost entirely 
across the front of the room, supplied the phice of separate Avindow-s, and 
would no doubt, in the daytime, have let a good deal of light into the 
apartment, had the Rue du 'rabou.g been rather less narroAv, the houses 
opposite not quite so lofty, and the panes of glass less obscured than they 
were with the accumulated dust of centuries. As it was, it was only 
here and tlu*re that a gleam of light found admission through a small 
diamond-pane, Avhich had apparently been polished with some labour, 
perhaps to afford Monsieur (Chassepot the means of reconnoitering the ex- • 
terior world, without exposing his person to view, or laying open his own 
territory to observation. For such a purpose the casement also offered 
other facilities, as the thickness of the deep embrasure in which it Avaa 
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built, formed a long and convenient seat. Tlie fumituro of the room was 
heavy, and of a very antique fashion; two large armnires faced each 
other in corresponding corners ; a book-case occupied a space opposite 
the fire-place ; a large round table stood in the midst; a mirror, from the 
back of whicli nearly all the ejuicksilver had dcj)arted, and whicli thus 
reflected objects only in irregular streaks, hung in solitary, sinirehe<l 
splendour, and the walls were almost covered witli pictures of*'Various 
sizes, some of them oil-paintings, but the greater number small prints set 
in ebony frames, and hung up wherever there was room for them. The 
branch of art which Monsieur Cliassepot appeared chiefly to afl'ect was 
portraiture, and he explained the reason afterwards, but this taste wius 
not indulged in to the absolute exclusion of other subjects, amongst which 
pieces of still-life j)redoininated. 

I was called away from the contemplation of these and other objects 
that decorated the apartment, by the intimation that the “ supreme do 
volaillc,” the omelette, the pork cutlet, and the other et-ceteras, wore just 
ready. 1 assisted in spreading the cloth, and in a few minutes the 
smokiriij dishes were on the board. 


Chap. XIII. 

MONSIEUR CIIASSUrOT’s riCTCUE-GAEUKUY - THE GREAT MEN OP 

PRANCE— Ills IDEAS OF ENGLISH COOKERY. 

For at least half-an-hour, the silence with whicli we began our meal 
was uid)roken, save by certain exclamations of pleasure on my [)art; for 
Monsieur Chassepot was too experieneod an artist, and too profound a 
gastronome, to allow his dishes to run the risl: of being spoiled by con¬ 
versation. What he did from [)rudence, hunger caused mo to imitate, 
though I have since learned that a keen ap[»(‘tite is any thing but a 
necessary condition for the proper enjoyment ol' a scientilic repast, and 
that the real trium[»h of cookery consists in stimulating the satiated 
appetite to renewed exertion. 

At length, when the pork cutlets, the siiprane, the mushrooms, the 
omelette, and the delicious quince marmalade, ■wore all fairly dj<cusscd, 
and nothing remained but the Grnycre and salad—when Monsieur 
Chassepot drew the long cork from the bottle of Bordeaux, which had 
stood like a sentinel over our repast, and when, for the first time, I 
tasted the pure vintage of Medoc, we mutually found our tongues. 

The rule, indeed, which enjoins silence in eating, is reversed in drink¬ 
ing. This my host very well knew ; and he was one of those who never 
suffered liis talents for conversation to be unnecessarily obscured. 

“Eh bien, i4drien,” said he, “comment trouvez-vous 5 a?’' and he 
himself smacked his lips with infinite gusto. 

“ Quite exquisite,” I replied—and I could have said nothing moi-e to 
the purpose had I been a professed gourmet —“ but it seems to me that 
every thing that surrounds you is the best of its kind. I used to think 
• the fricot that Chicou and I ate in the open air, behind his houtiqm, on 
the Pont Neuf, the nicest thing I had ever tasted, hut it was nothing to 
the— doe—quelque chose de volmlle, or the cutlet with the sauce Gobert. * 

“ Robert, mon ami,” said Monsieur Chassepot, mildly correcting me, 
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“it was named after tlie great man who invented it, and whose portrait 
you see tliere, the third on the right hand from the chimney-piece.” 

“ Is that, indeed his picture?” I asked, “he has a very clever face, and 
pray whose are all those heads I see round the room?” 

A gleam of pride lit up Monsieur Chassepot’s eyes, which was tempered, 
however, by a melancholy smile on his lips, as he replied,— 

“ Ah ! those portraits ! Some of them are his predecessors in art, 
some his illustrious rivals, and some his worthiest successors. With the 
exception of two or three, such as the Emperor, the grand chamberlain 
Cambaceros, and his late majesty Louis Dlxhuit, they are all the resem¬ 
blances of those who have most distinguished themselves in the profession 
which 1 have the honour to follow, 'fhat pale, anxious countenance,” he 
continued, pointing to a picture which hung over the fire-place, “is the 

{ jortrait of the celebrated man, the martyr to our cause, whose name I 
lavo already mentioned to you this evenijig. It i.s that of the Joan 
Jacques of the cuisine, the sensitive Vatel, whose history, of course, you 
remember. It is a modern work of art, but painted by a very eminent 
person, Monsieur fJlrodet; he excelled in depicting the human counte¬ 
nance when miserable ; he had for his authoiity only ji bad pi'int from an 
old edition of the letters of Madame de Sevigne, but it was enough,—he 
has pre.'Jftrved the traditional likeness, and invested the features with all 
the sublime agony of the moment, (kin you not trace in the workings of 
that contracted brow, iu the compression of those thin lips, the deep de¬ 
spair that was at work Avithin when he knew that the marie would arrive 
too late, and the stem sense of honour whicli would not allow him to sur¬ 
vive disgrace.” 

1 looked very earnestly at the picture as Monsieur Chassc[)ot spoke, 
but whether his vivid i 0 iaglnation discovered things which were not, or 
my imperfect connols-seurship would not allow me to see those which were, 

I cannot take upon me to say; but the solo idea excited by the portrait in 
my mind was, that of a gentleman of a very ghastly aspect, iu which a 
misty blue and yellow strove for predominance, who seemed to be sullering 
from a severe attack of stoinach-acbe. I had, however, sufficient intuitive 
tact to keep me from giving utterance to this opinion, and not knowing 
any thing of the tragical history of Monsieur Vatel, I thought it best to 
chime in with the expressions of my liospitable entertainer. 

“ Poor fellow,” pursued Monsieur Clhassepot, musing, “ he had not 
slept for tAvelve nights for thinking of the rofi manque at the king’s table, 
he lost his head, and then came the couj) de grace, in the shape of two 
baskets of sea-fish, when he bad looked for a score. As he well said, it 
wa^ an affront which he could not support. He placed the hilt of his 
sword against his chamber door, and died like a Homan. Mark Antony 
did no more ! Hut he was not without a friend. Gourville, whose por¬ 
trait you see beside him, did his best to repair his loss and sustain his 
honour. As the charming .Madame de Sevign 6 says,—‘ On soupa, on se 
promena, on joua, on fut & la chasse ; tout etait parfiira^ de jonquilles ; 
tout 6 tait fuchante.’ Let us drink to the memory of those noble 
firiends!” 

With the bumper which he quaffed to the names of Vatel, the spirits of^ 
Monsieur Chassepot regained their accustomed level. 

“ There also is a great man, but he was a happy one. He created 
a reputation which survived him. His contemporaries knew his worth 
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and posterity will adore liini. His lot is cast with that of Raffaelle and 
Leonardo da Vinci.” 

“ Of Avhora do you speak?” I inquired. 

“ Of Antoine Beauvilliers,” replied Monsieur Chnssepot; “look at his 
portly figure, his triple chin, his broad, joyous face, and the light that 
sparkles in his large gTcy eye. Ah! there was a brain in that liead. 
What a career was his! In his youth a sous-chefat Versailles in the reign 
of Louis Quinze. For fifteen years the idol of the court of Marie Antoi¬ 
nette ! Obscured only for a moment during the Ileign of Terror, but beam¬ 
ing forth with fresh lustre wlien patriotism and cookery revived under the 
Oirectory. Almost a fourth consul, for his functions were co-ordinate 
with those of Cambaceres. Tiie standard of taste throughout the imperial 
regime; flattered even by the Restoration, and sinking sublimely to repose 
after the foundation of a restaurant, itself an immortality I All is com¬ 
prised in the simple inscription which you may read in letters of gold 
beneath his portrait, ‘Antoine Beauvilliers, n6 it Paris, 1754. Mort lo 
•31 Janvier, 1817.’ Fie not oidv benefitted mankind by his jwactice, but 
left golden maxims behind him for their future happiness. That vol^ie, 
the nearest to you on the bottom shelf of the bookcase, contains them. It 
is Ills famous work, ^ L'Art dn Cuisitiier,’ the plates in it are from his 
own desig’ns !” 

Again the Medoe sparkled in our glasses as we toasted the renowned 
Testa/nv/fr nr. 

“ That quiet, reflective face,” continued Mon.slenr f'hassepot, “which 
seems aliove the inflneruK' of all agitating emotions, is the portrait of per¬ 
haps the greatest philosopher of our art, the calm, comprehensive Careme, 
whose can'crhas been throughout, a practical satire on his name, for none 
have produced more numerous or more striking Inventions. Observe the 
slight, but firmly closed mouth, the thoughtful expression of the dark eye, 
the imvvrinkled .surface ol’tlie smooth cheek, so creamy in its colour and 
veloute in its texture. The profes.sors of the g istronomic art have long 
been the victims of a cruel libel. It has been fal.icly said that ‘ all cooks 
are cholci'ic wc have only to look at my friend Careme—for he honours 
me w'ith his friendshij)—to sec the falsehood di.sproved. The alchemists 
escaped this great scandal, and their labours at the furnace were a.s untiring 
a.s our own ; they .simmered their metals to produce the aurum pntnhile^ 
just as we prepare a court bouillon, or a potnge d la Heine; they 
made their amalgams as wo do .sauces; their crucibles and retorts 
corre.sponded in their uses to our marmites and bains maries. There is, 
however, one difference between us; all their labours ended in smoke, 
■while the only use we make of smoke is to turn our spits. There is much 
greater reason, therefore that the seekers after the pp^eat secret should 
have lost their tempers, rather than we, who are constantly making the 
most brilliant and useful discoveries. And yet cooks arc called irascible, 
and alchemists are paraded as philosophers. I assure you, man cher 
Adrien, it is impossible to ruffle the equanimity of Carfeme. I have studied 
much with him, and, foi cthonnete homme, I never once saw him in a 
passion ! But this coolness of temperament is combined with the most 
magnificent ideas. He is a Napoleon in the vastne.ss of his conceptions, 
and a Josephine in his regardlessness of expense. Nature and art have 
both formed him to live with princes. See, too, how he has devoted him¬ 
self to literature. His ‘ Maitre d' Hotel Frangais' of wdiich I have a 
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copy, enriched with his own marginal notes, is one of the most copious 
and conclusive works that ever issued from the press. His ‘ Patissier 
Pitturcsqzie,' is as fertile in inventive resources as it is gorgeous in descrip¬ 
tion. And who, let me ask, but Car(^me could, from the convictions im¬ 
pressed upon him by spun sugar and pie-crust, have conceived tlie ideas 
which he has so sublimely set forth in his ‘ Prejets d'Archilcctnre jjoiir 
les Embcllisscments de Paris ct do St. Petersbourg T ” 

Monsieur Chassepot paused rather from lack of breath than argument, 
for his theme ap[)eared inexhaustible, while I listened with a kind of 
breathless wonder. 

Assuredly, if enthusiasm alone had been necessary to induce me to 
make cookery my vocation, I should have been well endowed by the 
lavish encomiums bestowed on its professors by Monsieur Chassepot. 

He seemed to read what was passing in my thoughts, for he shook his 
head with a sort of mouniful smile. 

“ Yes !” he said, “ every one has his mission. Happy they who con¬ 
secrate their talents to the advancement of useful knowledge! Carcmc 
8 tiH|lives to adorn the world with his genius ; we will drink his health, 
and couple with it the memory of that immortal dish, ‘ Oie a la Provi¬ 
dence,’ which, by his peculiar treatment, he succeeded in making his 
own.” 

When the libation had boon duly honoured. Monsieur Chassepot 
resumed : 

“ Here is another friend of mine,” and he pointed to an engraving 
of a military-looking man in a coat covered w'ith fur and frogs, whom at 
first I took for Murat, “ already celebrat(*d, and with a genius which will 
carry him a long way—Louis Eustache Udc. He has abandoned his 
native land for England. But he must not be blamed, for his motives 
were highly lionourable, indeed philanthropical. 'J'here is a certain 
Seigneur Anglais—Milord Safton— nii homme de beaiicoup d’esprit — 
who made the acquaintance of my friend (Jde at a famous dinner that 
was given in Paris, a few years since, by the Prince de Tancarville, with 
w'hom he then lived. Milord, while he stayed, used to go every day to see 
Eustaclic, to converse with him on his art,—for aught I know,—to 
endeavour to surj)rise his secrets ! One thing is certain, ho tried 
every thing in his power, made him the most magnificent offers, to induce 
him to leave the prince’s service and go to bingland with him. But 
Eustache was firm, he owed every thing to the family of Montmorency ; 
‘ the premier cnisinier de France,’ he said, with pride—a Frenchman has 
just right to praise himself—* must not disgrace the premier Baron 
Chretien.’ So he continued inflcx*ible, till one day, milord had been 
praising very highly a ravigotte of Ude’s invention, he yielded so far as 
to make him a promise, that when it should please Heaven to translate 
Monsieur de Tancarville from Pa. is to Paradise, he would accept milord’s 
terms. 'I'he sad event took place soon after, and Eiistache kept his word.. 
He consoled himself for his banishment by the thought, that his name 
might go down to posterity as a missionary in a great cause, one of that 
sacred band who travelled to foreign climes to redeem the natives from bar¬ 
barism. He has nobly redeemed hU promise, for he writes me word, that 
already the English are, in certain quarters, beginning to leave off eating 
theiV m%at raw, and have actually gone so far as to boil their vegetables! 
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When a nation progresses so rapidly in civilisation, it has a bright fu¬ 
ture before it 

“ And do the English know so little about cookery ?” I asked. 

“ Absolutely nothing,” returned Monsieur Cliassepot, with derision ; 
“ how should it be otherwise ? 1'hey live in an island entirely suiTounded 
by the sea, and our professors could never be induced to go there. As 
to the travellers, so many of whom < *;ne to Paris every year, why do 
they visit us ? Simjdy to dine. It is a fine harvest for the restaurateurs. 
You may give them any thing you like ; they are quite as well pleased 
with a (jigotde mouton as with a ragout da laitnnces de carpes, and pre¬ 
fer a biftek aux pommes de terre to a ris de veau a la Duuphine. 
Tliey never ask for soup, and provided they can get plenty of Cham¬ 
pagne, and Grog a disci'ctioa, they tliink they have sounded the depths 
of hi cuisine !•'mt^'ciise,^’ 

Jlut how carne that milord to be so good a judge ?” 

“ How can I tell ?” replied the little man, rather testily. “ Perliaps 
he received his education in Prance; or it is likely he was one of tlie 
detenus of Verdun. Let us speak no more about them.” 

Monsieur Chassepot accordingly changed the subject, or ratlter he 
returned to the point from whence he had digressed, and continued to 
give me the history of the great men whose {)ortraits adorned his walls, or 
whose works were to be found on his bookshelves. Amidst a multipli¬ 
city' of names I retain only a few, sucli as Griinod de la Ifeyniere, Leoii 
Thiesse, Maudiiit, Very, I'armontier, Plumeret, Albert, and La Chaj)el]e, 
several of whom were distinguished gastronomes w'ithout being professed 
masters. I remember these from the fact of their volumes being very 
entertaining, for I have often recurred to thorn at intervals when 1 have 
chanced to renew my visits to Monsieur Chassepot. 

lie was so led away by his subject, on the occasion of his first intro¬ 
ducing mo to his menage^ that it was late before he thought of pi’ovidlng 
my sleeping quarters. I had been accustomed to such rough couches, 
that I could have made my bed anywhere, but my host was too kind to 
permit this. 

“ A good supper,” he said, “ deserves a good bed,” and it was not long 
before he had made me a very comfortable one in a small piece adjoining 
his salon. When ho saw me fairly into it he said. 

Ah! vnus voila mainlynant conime un coq cnpale ! Sleep as sound 
as YOU please, you arc your own master at present. If you hear any 
noise early in the morning, you need not be disturbed. It will only be 
young Adolphe Simonct playing on his cor-de chasse. lie always begins 
about an hour before sun-rise and plays till it is time to go to work. As 
lie is a tailor by trade, he has no other time to practise, for in the even¬ 
ing ho always dances at the Guinguetto at the Larriiire de Limoges.” 

With these words he left me to luy repose. 

Chap. XIVL * 

THE COn-DE-CHASSE-—MADEMOISELLE ROSE—BOBECHE. 

I SLEPT w'ell, but not so soundly as to be unvisited by dreams. On the 
contrary, the events of the last few days were strangely mixed up with 
much that had happened years before, and with many things tlmt could 
never by any possibility come to pass. There is no coherence in our 
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sleeping thoughts. If for a moment they reflect an image faithfully, in 
the next it is distorted into the most extravagant shape. Monsieur 
Chassepot’s excellent supper had, no doubt, something to do with this, in 
spite of his assurance that the work of his hands would not interfere with 
the digestion of an infant; but a good deal was, of course, attributable 
to the recent derangement of my ordinary course of life. 

I cannot, at this distance of time, pretend to recall all I dreamt about, 
but I remember that Sir John Chubb figured principally in it, in the 
guise of a cook, with a white nightcap and apron ; that I saw him climb¬ 
ing a mat de cocagne, fighting a duel in a church with Colonel Duval, 
and the only thing that had any reality about it, assaulting every body 
he met with his bad French. All kinds of disasters seemed crowded 
together; horses running away, carriages being overturned, women 
weeping, riotous couriers drinking and swearing, and crowds hurraing in 
a market-place. Tlie last thing that made any iinpi-ession was a grand 
military show, in which thousands of troops seemed ad.ancing towards 
the spot where I stood, as to a common centre. As they drew nearer, I 
thought that the signal for a charge was given, on which bayonets 
gleamed, a heavy tramp came steadily on, and innumerable trumpets, 
bugles, and cymbals rent the air. The crash was terrific ; 1 struggled 
violently to avoid the shock, and in the efforts which I made, I awoke, 
the sound of the brazen instruments of war still clanging in my ears ! 

This, at least, was no fiction : for of all the discordant noises that ever 
vexed the drowsy ear of midnight or early mom, the notes poured forth 
immediately opposite my window, were tlie shrillest and most piercing. 
Though at first puzzled, I soon recollected where I was, and the 
cause of the disturbance against which 1 had been warned. It was the 
wretched young tailor who lived on the other side of the street, practising 
as he sat in bed on his accursed cor^de-chasse ! Once to be thoroughly 
awakened by such a demoniac instrument as a horn at the lips of a 
learner, was a perfect guarantee against the desiie to go to sleep again, 
even if I had not be» n accustomed to rise as early as the melodious Simo- 
net. I rose, therefore, and by daylight completed my surv<y of Mon¬ 
sieur Chassepot’s interior, making myself better acquainted with the 
celebrities whom he had extolled so highly, than had I been able to do 
the night before. 

When I had quite satisfied myself, I threw open one of the casements, 
and amused myself by reconnoitering the neighbourhood. The young 
tailor had relinquished his music for his more legitimate pursuit, exchang¬ 
ing a heavy labour for a light one, and, like most of the men whose occu¬ 
pations lay from home, was not visible in his apartment. But as streec 
scenery has always charms for me, I was well enough content to remain at 
the window till Monsieur Cliassepot should summon me to breakfast. Tliere 
was, at any rate, variety enough ‘a the view. Every house in the street 
five or six stories high, without counting some tiers of dormer windows, 
in the lofty roofs* and none of the apertures for light and air were very 
jealously guarded, so that iu a short time I became tolerably familiar with 
the manages of the different inhabitants. A general fondness for caged 
bhds appeared to prevail, and the passion for them became more intense 
as their owner’s dwellings crept nearer to the sky, though too far oft' 
to satisfy the longings of the feathered prisoners who still, however, 
strove to sing cheerfully. One house, nearly opposite ours, made a sin- 
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gular display, every available space between, below, and on each side of 
the windows being devoted to them ; they were chiefly larks and cana« 
ries, and seemed the happiest lot in the street, it may be because they 
were so carefully tended to by a very pretty young woman, whose dark 
eyes 1 occasionally saw gleaming through a forest of linen, which was 
hanging to dry, and who, at rarer intervals, put out her head, artistically 
coiffee in a bright Madras handkerchici', to say some endearing word to 
one or other of her little pets. It was perhaps in the direction where she 
was engaged that I looked ofteiicst, and wliere I believe I was gazing 
when 1 was roused by a tap on the shoulder from behind. I turned, 
and saw Monsieur Chassepot’s smiling countenance. 

Seeing me up before him, luj expressed a doubt of my having slept 
well, but I hastened to reassure him, admitting, however, that my re- 
veilUe was partly owing to the cor~de-ck(isse. lie laughed, and said it 
was all habit; wliile the sound was new to him he had lujver been able 
to sleep, but now be fancied it rather soothed his slumber tlirth otherwise. 
I thought it would be a long time before I could reconcile myself to such 
a detestable noise, but I have since learnt better, and am nowr quite per¬ 
suaded that aii artilleryman may sleep as soundly in a battery from wliich 
salutes arc being fired all day, as a courier on his horse, or a fine lady in 
her bed of down. 

“ And what are you looking at outside ? Oh, I see, Ics serins cle Ma¬ 
demoiselle Rose. Ah! la voila; bonjour, inon enfant; comment (;a-va?’' 

“ Mais doucernent, Monsieur Chassepot; et vons ?” 

“ Parfaitement bien, mu petite. And your aunt 

“ She is better this morning, tlianks to the bouillon which you sent 
her yesterday. It is the first thing she has enjoyed for many a day. I 
am really in hopes now that she will get round.” 

“ She must try some more,” said Monsieur Chassepot, in a lower tone 
of voice, evidently washing that his kindness sliould not be bruited too 
loudly, “ or a little—never mind, wo shall s»‘C by and by. “^veep up 
your courage, Rose ; here is a young friend of mine shall be ray deputy 
to-day.” 

A row of teeth, like pearls, shone on me as Rose smiled in rejdy to 
this introduction. 

Is monsieur fond of birds ?” was her inquiry. 

“ I dare say he would much prefer their keeper,” said the nicny old 
luaii. 

“ You judge of others by yourself. Monsieur Chassepot,” retorted Rose, 
laughing. 

“ Perhaps I may,” he replied, “ except in a professional point of 
view.” 

“ Why you don’t mean to say, Monsieur Chassepot, that you were 
ever so barbarous as to dress singing-birds for the table ?” 

“ Ah! it is plain you have not been very far on the other side of the 
Loire, otherwise you would have thought more reverently of the pates 
d'alouettes. One of tlieso days, Rose, 1 must come to you and string a 
few on my hrocheJ* 

** Oh ! quel monstre!’’ cried Mademoiselle Rose, with a grimace of 
affected horror, and she straightway beat a retreat, finding time, how¬ 
ever, before she disappeared, to bestow a demure cm-tsey on me. 

“ She is a good girl,” said Monsieur Chassepot, turning away, “ and 
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the chief support of an old aunt and a large family of little brothers and 
sisters. Her father, a vigneron of the Val, died two years ago of a rheu¬ 
matic fever,—her mother soon followed, and she was left to struggle with 
the world, her only near relation being an elder brother, whom, unfortu¬ 
nately, she very seldom sees, for his occupation is that which you intend 
to follow: he is a courier, and it does not often happen that he takes 
Orleans in his way, though, according to the old proverb, every body 
must go through it, sooner or later, before they die. When he does 
come, I promise you it is a fete with Mademoiselle Rose, for he is a 
kind-hearted fellow, and does what he can to help his sister. Riit, come, 
I must make some coffee,—you shall help me to roast it, and afterwards 
I shall leave you for a time.” 

Several days passed away under the hospitable roof of Monsieur Chas- 
sepot without any material alteration taking p!ace, except that, of course, 
I made the acquaintance of Mademoiselle Rose, ^vh'■)ln 1 found as charm¬ 
ing as I ha4 anticipated. She was gay and spiriluci, Lut not without a 
touch of sentiment—at times almost of sadness, which had its source iu 
real depth of feeling, and sliowed itself in lier commiseration for others. 
Her great charm in my eyes was her sincerity, but even liad she been 
disposed to reserve, I think my own frankness must have elicited Jiers. I 
not only told her all that had occurred in my eventful life, but that which 
made a far higher and more important narrative, all 1 had been iu the 
habit of thinking of since the time when I became alone, and first disco¬ 
vered that I was an enfant tronvL She listened with the kindness of a 
sister to all I had to say, and brief as our intercourse had been, I soon felt for 
lier all tlie affection of—what shall I say—a brother, or that which the 
world liolds to be something dearer ? iSlo ; it was not love, though it 
might have been, for I had already begun to feel that my heart was sus¬ 
ceptible of impressions, and young as I was, I knew that the something 
existed which must be sought, but which perhaps had better be shunned. 
The beaffty of Rose would of itself have been sufficient to kindle tlie 
brightest llame, but, attracted as I was towards her, and kind and affection¬ 
ate as she showed lierself. my hour had not yet come. Had I known that 
she sighed for another in secret, and that her regard for mo was only 
pure femiiilno tenderness, my jealous vanity might liavo been roused, and 
I might, like other precocious lovers, have made myself supremely ridi¬ 
culous ; but nothing occurred to froisser iny good opinion of myself, and 
the liaison that existed between us was a very pleasant one. 

One evening as I was sitting with Monsieur Chassepot after his return 
from the Hotel de la Poste, and our light, agreeable supper over, I was 
listening to some passages of his early life when he studied, as he termed 
it, under the great Beauvilliers, we heard the clatter of hoofs in the 
street, a horse was suddenly pulled up a few doors lower down, and a big, 
manly voice gave utterance hast’ly to the name of Rose. 

“ Tiens !” exclaimed Monsieur Chassepot, “e’est Bobeche !” 

“ And who is Bobfiche,” I asked, “ that he should come here with all 
this din ?” 

“ Qui 5 a ?” relumed Monsieur Chassepot* “ ah, I dare say you never 
heard of him by that name. You know that Mademoiselle Rose has a 
brotlier ?” 

“ Certainly, and she has frequently spoken to me about him. But I 
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thought his Christian name was^Martin and the other, like hers. Caillon 
—Martin CaiUou!” 

“ So it is in point of fact, but, for some reason that I never heard of 
he is alwaj 8 called Bob^che, at least along* the roads on which he travels. 
It is not a name familiar to his sister, and on that account you liave 
never heard her use it, but ask for him by another at any of the places 
he frequents, at Paris, Lille, Lyons, oi anywhere else, and you will get 
no news of him.” 

I knew enough of the habits of the courier tribe not to be surprised at 
this intimation ; indeed the greater part of my own acquaintance were 
known to me, and probably to themselves, only by their nicknames. 

“ Well,” said I, “ and what sort of a fellow do yow consider Bob^che?” 

“A perfect specimen of his class—that is to say of a certain division of 
his class; the bold, dashing, adventurous, extravagant, swaggering set. He 
has travelled a great deal, knows a great deal, and talks a great deal, 
lie possesses many qualities invaluable in a courier, and some which 
perhaps they would be better without. But he is a very useful fellow, 
and for training any one to follow his vocation I know no one better. 
Besides after all, ho is bon diable, and may be trusted.” 

I did not immediately catch the idea that was passing through the 
mind of Monsieur Chassepot as he spoke, but on the following day ho 
unfolded himself more explicitly. 

It was on his return to our usual dejeuner a la fourchetfe. which he 
always took at home after having mapped out the plan of the day’s cuisine 
at the liotel, that he entered into more particulars. 

“ 1 thought last night,” he said, “and I have been thinking again to¬ 
day, that if you have determined upon making a courier’s life your 
metier, you could scarcely acquire the necessary experience more readily 
than by placing yourself under the care of Bob&cho. I should have 
named him to you before if I liad thought there was any likelihood of his 
coming to Orleans, but where to find him I keew not. His aftival last 
night struck me as most opportune, and I have already sounded him on 
the subject. He has promised to come here to breakfast and to bring 
with him his pretty sister Rose ; that, I know', Avill -be an attiaction 
for you. Hark ! I think I hear his step on the stair-case.” 

Monsieur Chassepot was right, and I had only time to utter a few 
hasty words in gratitude for his kindness, when a tap at the door an¬ 
nounced the arrival of the visitors. 

Under other circumstances it would have been my duty first to have 
spoken of Mademoiselle Rose, but the reader being already acquainted 
with her I pass at once to her brother. 

Martin Caillou, or Bobeelje, as he was almost universally called, was 
a man apparently designed by Nature for a life of toil and travel. lie 
was of gigantic stature, and his strong sinewy limbs and breadth of 
shoulders denoted, not only enormous strength, but great powers of en¬ 
durance. There was, however, nothing clumsy in the massive construc¬ 
tion of bis frame, all the parts of which were in admirable proportion w'ith 
each other, and his elastic step indicated corresponding activity. Years 
might probably bring corpulence in their train, hut that period was evi¬ 
dently remote, and at present he was in all the freshness and vigour of 
fiive-and-twenty. His features were regular, and, though somew'hat 
scorched by travel, might be considered handsome," dark eyes and full of 
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intellij^ence like those of his sister, adding greatly to their expression. His 
hair was intensely black, and grew in short, crisp curls all over his head, 
and his whiskers, large and full, and forming a semi-circle under his chin, 
completed the beau-ideal of it cotwier’s natural gfifts. He would have 
been unworthy of his calling, and something very different from what 
his inclinations prompted, if he had not cultivated the appearance of the 
Outward man. His principal garment Avas a dark* green frock-coat, 
thickly embroidered in fantastic curves Avith broad black braid, and pro¬ 
fusely decorated with frogs, long barrel buttons, and braided loop-holes ; 
the collar consisting of a sweeping roll of grey Angola wool, which 
seemed to curl and intermingle itself with his jetty whiskers, till they 
almost became one with it. The vest beneath this gorgeous upper gar¬ 
ment, which was allowed to fly open and display its sable lining w'hon- 
CA'er the breeze caught it, was also dark gieen, and worked on the collar 
and at the pocket-holes in silver lace of a very graceful pattern,—and 
this style of ornament was apparent on the front of his tight-fitting pan¬ 
taloons—still of the same hue, the contour of the lower limbs being, de¬ 
fined by a narroAV stripe of silver, until they met at the knee a pair of 
neatly made riding-boots, Avhich were armed with heavy silver spurs of 
military fashion, being much curved, and garnished wth largo rowels. A 
black belt, with a lion-headed silver clasp, sustained a short couteau de 
chasse, with a handsome handle bent in the form of the beak of a bird of 
prey—and on his head he wore a small green casquette, the band round 
it, the button at the top, and the rim of the peak being like all the other 
ornaments of his costume, of silver. I need not say that this was his 
holiday dress which he wore, quite as much to please his sister as to gra¬ 
tify his OAvn vanity by the sensation which he priiduced in rustic and re¬ 
mote localities, and even, if the truth must be told, in all places whither 
females are in the habit of resorting. In the course of my experience at 
Bourg la Reine, I had seen many gay fellows, chasseurs, couiiers, and 
conductors of diligences, all of whom delight in fine plumage, but I had 
never yet seen an v body who so thoroughly impressed me as Bobdche, with 
the dignity and grandeur of his position. The very cravache which he 
flourished Avith the air of a prince, seemed in his hands the bUton of a 
marshal of France. 

Nothing could exceed the gaiety of Monsieur Chassepot at the meeting, 
and the preparations for breakfast which he straightAvay made, showed 
that he was desirous of pleasing his guests, and relied, not rasldy on 
his skill, for the accomplishment of his purpose. 

If the reader has just dined, the bill of fare will be a bore to him ; if 
he be at this moment clamorous for that repast, I fear he Avill sit down dis¬ 
contented, unless, indeed, he is on his w^ to the Cafe de Paris. I there¬ 
fore, forbear the descriptipn of the breakfast, simply contenting myself by 
saying that Bob6che swore it w .s the best he had ever eaten; but whether 
he was in the habit of taking this oath with every new Amphitryon, or 
spoke from internal conviction, I will not take upon me to decide. Suffice 
it, that all did justice to Monsieur Chassepot’s efforts, not even excepting 
himself, and all were as merry as he wished us to be. Mademoiselle Rose 
laughed and talked with the most perfect gaiety of heart, and Bobeche, 
thbugh rather loud in his demonstrations, also made himself very enter¬ 
taining. I was in a state of absolute delight. It was the first time 1 had 
enjoy^ myself so much since the di^s when I used to run wild in the 
forest of Saint Germain. It was the first time, moreover, that I had been 
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brought into contact with what I conceived to be a real hero! I had 
listened with deep admiration to the wonderful break-neck adventures of 
Sans Pouces and Vapard, and had pondered over the wild legends of 
Bernard Landriot, and looked with a kind of awe on the rude Auvergn4t 
as he told his dreary tales; my astonishment had been excited at the mar¬ 
vellous lore, as it seemed to me, of Denis Fingr6, the little marguillicr of 
Saint Jacques du Ilaut Pas ; and 1 ]i<>i envied the sharpness and ready 
wit of my friend Chicou ; but until now it struck mo that I had never yet 
seen a man whose activity of disposition, mental energy, and personal ap¬ 
pearance qualified him for any undertaking that required boldness and ad¬ 
dress for its successful achievement. 

Ho soon saw that 1 was struck by his appearance, and my admiration 
pleasing him, he talked to me very good-naturedly; said that he made no 
doubt 1 should oue day be as clover as liimself, and finally promised to 
see what lie could do for me. 

I learnt’from iik conversation that he was then travelling with the 
Marquis de Courtine, and an English gentleman, his friend, who were at 
present staying at Fontainebleau, from whence he had obtained a day or 
two’s leave of absence, and had eome over to Orleans to see his sister 
before he set out ou a journey of some length, he believed into Germany, 
but the question w'as not yet settled. Who these gentlemen were, and 
how 1 became associated with their travels will appear hereafter. 


OH! THE HEAllT IT IS A TREASURE. 

BY J. E. CAIIPENTEU, ESg. 


1 . 

Oh ! the heart it is a treasure 
Tliat sliould not be lightly v/oii, 

To be thrown aside at pleasure. 
When the festive hour is done : 

’Tis a jewel that, to cherish, 

Should be still thy dearest boast; 

For wlien all beside it perish. 

Will its worth be known tiie most! 

n. 

If that heart for thee is beating, 

Use it gently lest it break ; 

Warm and tender be thy greeting, 
’Twill grow fonder for thy sake! 

And in sickness or in sorrow, 

Let thy care its solace be; 

Then 'twill all its gladness borrow 
From its sun of hope, in thee 1 

III. 

Oh 1 the heart it is a blessing, 

In its freshness and its youth 

Be it thine, ’mid thy caressing. 

To preserve it in its truth ; 

’Tis no worldly gem, at pleasure 
To be worn or cast aside. 

But a firm and priceless treasure, 
And more valued when it’s tried I 
F 2 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

BT CYRUS REDDING. 

Chap. XI, 

Tlic Poet’s Political Economy—Editorial Troubles—Mention of Moore— 
Senor Manocl de Goristiza—Pun of the Poet—Irving, tlie Scotch Minister 
—Habits, wlien at Work—Error of Sir Walter Scott—Campbell’s sudden 
Caprices—Restlessness of Disposition. 

Sat was the great French authority on political economy at this 
period; he was answered by Mr. S. Gray. Shortly afterwards Campbell 
got a review of Mr. Place’s “ Illustrations and Proofs ol the Principle of 
Population” written; in which subject, too, he was for a time absorbed, as 
it wa.s closely allied with the more general one. He warmly contended for 
the theory of Malthus, notwith.standing that author begs his main point. 
Mr. Place, some said, had set G«>dwin at rest; thus his arguments were 
wortliy of universal notoriety ; and so the poet thought. Day after day, 
calling upon Campbell, political economy came first upon the tajvs ; then 
followed Place on Godwin. Light literature was forgotten; poetry re¬ 
posed on his library shelves; the Hebrew lexicon lay unopened ; }iis 
favourite Greek was neglected; and his attention, when required for the 
magazine, was difficult to extort. Godwin, Malthus, Booth, .and Place, 
were the burdens of the conversation. Here, too, the premises, on which 
many of the arguments on all sides had been founded, were to a certain 
extent begged in the data. There were then no correct statements of 
the population in England, no registrar-gencrars returns; in America 
it was not much betrer. Recourse was, therefore, had to certain Swedish 
documents, in tlie 'amc position as to correctness. It was no matter, 
the interest excited continued unchanged. The state of the population 
at the Norman conquest was referred to in arguing the question, and 
this would give li.se to a di.scusrion on the correctness of the statement 
upon which the whole argument reposed. Campbell, as was his oiistom, 
argued warmly on the side of the question he had espoused, and it could 
easily be seen that he liad his predilections. It was extremely hard to 
keep him to the cold fact; often impossible. He would have had more 
papers than one on the subject every mouth, but from reminding him 
that th’s topic was confined to the knowledge of few persons, and that a 
magazine Avas intended for readers of every class. 

The topic, which for a time aa’OS so warmly discussed, became in 
turn exhausted; but it was extr mely difficult to get Campbell to keep 
in remembrance tlie particular aim of the Avork. It has been stated, that 
though all articles Avere to bo directed to the publisher, Campbell's name 
was so well known, at^d besides, so many were inclined to tender their 
services, competent or not, that articles were now and then delivered at 
his residence. Occasionally, he would be asked by a friend whether such 
and such a thing vkould suit him, and, without considering, he Avould 
reply, “ Oh, yes ; send it by all means.” The article not being suitable, 
he found himself in a dilemma about returning it. 
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One day he received a paper upon a subject, treated with exceeding 
dryness, which he had obtained in this manner. 1 observed to him that 
it was too uninteresting for us. Ho replied, “ I cannot help it now I 
have got it; I have promised its insertion.” This article was entitled 
“ The Republic of Plato,” and appeared in the second year of his editor¬ 
ship. I took it homo, and soon afterwards sent it to the printer. Camp¬ 
bell was so sensitive, and had spoken so .-{rongly upon the article and its 
merits, that to raise further objections, after what he had said, would have 
offended him. This article appeared, or at least the first of a series of 
three. The result was a note from Mr. Colburn, to whom there wore 
enough to be found ready to comment ill-naturedly, even when there was 
no ground for it; and besides, his own tact in such matters could not but 
Lave made him aware of the uninteresting, aiid natuic of the paper. I 
confessed the justice of the objection. 1 had done, in the way of en¬ 
deavouring to set it aside, all 1 could. Campbell having promised, had 
I kept back the paper, a rupture would have been inevitable. I urged 
him to make only conditional promises in future : he admitted the good 
policy of thus acting, and sometimes remembered to do so when personally 
pressed. Once he called upon me, and left some verses he had received 
in this way, which he thought w'ere original; instead of tliis, they wei'e 
given him as a sj)ecimen, by an individual who wanted to get money for 
similar writings. He did not find this out until he got home again, 
W'hen he sent me tlie following sentence in a cliaracteristic note : 

“ Send me back the printed thing about Anacreon, which I left just 
now—it is from an infernal begging parson." 

Campbell, who was exceedingly good-natured, and reluctant to give a 
denial to his friends, was not accustomed to say “ Nohe disliked it, 
and spoke too oft;eu without reflection. This pressing contributions person¬ 
ally is at least ill-mannered : it was then too prevalent; and, in the pre¬ 
sent day, is far more a subject of annoyance than it was twenty years 
ago. It is ill sonic re.spects, too, an insult, siu'^e it implies that the 
article is thus safely placed beyond the editor’s imprimatur before ex¬ 
amination. 

The number of papers offered for the publication was considerable. On 
one occasion I called, and found the poet with two or three articles before 
him, writing to those who had sent them to lilni. “ It is a shame for me 
to give you these," he said ; “ they are sent to me by a man I know ; I 
ought to read and send them back myself—you have enough to return.” 
I took the note he had written, in order to seal up the papers while he was 
■writing a letter. I found they did not belong to the party to whom the 
note had been written. The note itself will serve to show how long and 
painstaking the poet was in inditing that which, if extended beyond 
three or four lines, it would have occupied a clerk a week to write and 
attach to all the monthly trifles received for the publication, if each liad 
been returned with so exact an epistle. 

“ One of the most unpleasant parts of my duty as an editor, is being 
sometimes obliged to return their contributions to literary men for whom 
I entertain a high general respect. It is with much sincerity that I have 
to thank you for your former pieces, as well as the offer of the present. 
As you have done me the honour of submitting them to me, you will 
also, possibly, excuse my frankness m saying that I do not think them 
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a uite as interesting as the preceding, and that I could only wish to retain 
le sonnet, the Anacreontic, and the epigrams. 

“ I have kept your MSS. to await your pleasure on this subject. If it 
be quite agreeable to let me publish those only, I shall be much obliged 
to you: but if it be of any consequence that they should be published 
together or not at all, I will return you the manuscript entire.’’ 

I remarked that he had taken too much pains; that merely stating they 
were unsuitable would be enough, “ I thought something of the kind, 
too,” replied the poet, ‘ but I did not know where to stop.” 

Sometimes, despite every precaution, writers sent to him directly, 
and ho could not make out to what subject their letters bore relation. 
Then he would feel irritable and annoyed, in a way almost Inconceivable. 
He would interrupt his immediate studies to write a note to myself, who 
was living not a hundred yards ofl’, and it was most probable should be 
certain to see him in the evening of the same day. If I happened to be 
out, and he got no reply, ho was impatient until he saw me. 

“ My good I’riend, can you tell me any thing about this pestilent 
fellow, w'ho is claiming some nonsense or another he had sent to me, he 
says : perhaps you have got the article. I think I remember something 
about it. It was refused, 1 think. There is the Manchester post-mark. 
Will addressing the writer at Manchester do, think you ?” 

I generally put an end to his queries by begging the application, 
cariyiiig it off, and, if I had the article, returning it, or applying to the 
writer for a particular description, which would euable me to ransack the 
poet’s study in search of it. 

Yet, though thus irritable, and set out of his way hy little things, I 
remember his telling mo a story he had heard about Moore, whose friend¬ 
ship he valued above that of almost all other men. It was to the effect 
that Moore, having postponed dressing for a dinner-pafty until tiic last 
moment, and missing a knee-buckle, got so annoyed at the accident, that 
he sent off an apoloivy for not accepting the invitation. ' “ Only think of 
that,” said Campbell. True or false, as Campbell heard the incident, it 
was highly illustrative of his own bearing upon annoyances even less 
trivial. 

Continual hints to prevent dry articles coming to him, made from my¬ 
self, would sometimes, I imagined, from my tenacity upon that point, 
make him oppose the introduction of any particularly light. I had 
mentioned to him an article of the latter character, with an eidogy upon 
it. lie approved it; and this being settled, we had a conversation about 
one of tl.'C driest description, whicli he had got a friend to write some 
time before, and which I thought unsuitable for the magazine. I bore 
too hardly, perhaps, in my opinion—harder than usual. The next morn¬ 
ing I got a message from him, sent as if on second thoughts, that as I 
had argued against his article, that for which I had spoken should fare no 
better. “ I have been thinking, since yesterday, about the article on the 
‘ Heat of the Weather,’ and 1 have too much confidence in your candour 
and friendslilp to hesitate in communicating to yon, after all, my doubts 
if it will exactly suit. It is an easy, pleasant, light paper, no doubt; but 
still, I think we have too many light articles, and should seek for striking 
Onqs.” I thought I had been the cause of this rejection by my previous 
remarks. I saw the paper in the London Magasine, the very next month, 
and had my little retaliation by telling him of it, as he had had his by its 
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rejection. It must be added that this was onl^ surmise; but my long 
acquaintance with his bearing, and a cei’tain je ne sais (fuoi about the 
matter, led me to believe I was not mistaken. It was the only time such 
a circumstance occurred during our ten years’ labour together. 

Among the more distinguished contributors to the Magazine, the name 
of Goristiza has been enumerated. This distinguished iSpaniard is now 
in Mexico, in the diplomatic service of which country he has rendered it 
great benefits. Campbell, who had not read much of Spanish literature, 
always, among tlie modem nations, giving a preference to that of Germany, 
was much pleased at picking up, in conversation from a living writer of 
such high merit, information upon points of a general nature, in relation 
to the writings of some of those Spanish authors who were known to l)im 
more by repxite than perusal. Blanco White was a melancholy man, 
whose studies were principally directed to the more abstruse writings of his 
countrymen. Goristiza was a man of the world, well read in the wliole 
f;ircle of Spanish literature, of easy manners, and rather vivacious tem¬ 
perament. lie became an exile when the constitution was established, 
which he supported with ardour, and consequently incurred the hatred of 
the miserable being whom Wellington restored to the full plenitude of 
power on the throne of his predecessors ; to do all that dishonours human 
reason and degrades nations. With small ])ecuniary ipeans, hut a truly 
noble mind, Goristiza fled into France, and <louhtmg there of his security 
under the rule of the king whom foreigners had also replaced there, and 
who had taken up arms by the tacit consent of Mnglaiid to carry on a 
new war in Spain, ho crossed the. Channel to Loiulou. The newly re¬ 
cognised Mexican government, a singular fact, had not native individuals 
capable of taking upon tliemselvcs the diplomatic duties required at a 
juncture of such importance, thus low had the sellish, vicious policy of the 
Spanish sovereigns kept the intellect of the native colonists in America. 
Goristiza hajipened to be bom in Vera Cruz,* of which his father, a 
general in the Spanish army, had been sent over governor. He was 
therefore ajiplied to as coming under the denomination of a native 
Me\ic;m, well-known for his knowledge of European affairs as well as 
those of Spain, to be perfectly fitted for the diplomatic office for which 
it was so difficult to obtain qualified natives. He received the oiler of 
the appointment while in England, and at once deciding that he would 
never enter Spain again until she was free and in peace, he accepted the 
offer, llis anxiety to get Ins wife and family over the Pyremiees before 
the royal petticoat embroiderer, Ferdinand, could hear of his appointment, 
whicli would have subjected an excellent lady and her young children to 
a horrible prison for life, I cannot readily forget. Campbell almost daily 
asked me if 1 had seen Senor Goristiza, and whetlier he bad heard of his 
wife’s safety. Most fortunately the lady had autici{)ated the new's wliicli 
would have made existence a curse to her for the rest of her days. She 
had passed into Franco in the very nick of time, and reached London in 
safety. Having received his appointment, Goristiza fulfilled diplomatic 
functions in England axid France, and concluded treaties with both coun¬ 
tries highly to the advantage of that he had adopted. In London his 
table was open to his exiled countrymen from the peninsula. General 

* November 13, 1790. His mother was iJona Maria del liosaria C'epada, cele¬ 
brated for her descent from Santa Teresa de Jesus, so noted for her writings and 
virtues. Born in AvUa, 1515, died 1582. 
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Torijos who was entrapped and butchered by order of Ferdinand VII. 
at Malaga, used to be a guest there, and many other distinguished men. 
While busy with his diplomatic duties, Goristiza—properly Don Manoel 
Eduardo Goristiza y Cepada—employed himself in the composition of 
his noted comedy, Contijo pan y cebollo, the hint for which was perhaps 
taken from a piece of M. Scribe. His writings previously published in 
old Spain, and so popular in Madrid, were entitled Indulgencia para 
todos, followed by Doyi Dieguito; las costumbres de aniano and Taf 
cual para cuel. Don Manoel was a relation of the late General Alava, 
the friend of the Duke of Wellington. The general, who was laid up by 
an accident in London, happened to have Goristiza with him one day 
when the duke called; General Alava introduced him, adding, “ he has 
been a fool, I fear, in the cause of liberty.” The duke bowed, but his coun¬ 
tenance did not express any great mark of satisfaction at hearing such a 
character of the stranger, at least the party introduced fancied as much. 
The amenity, hospitality, and interesting conversation of Don Manoel 
can never be forgotten by those w-ho shared them. He was one of the 
most remarkable writers that contributed to the magazine, but his papers 
lost their sharpness by translation, and he wrote in French to make 
his meaning clearer. Campbell, less acquainted with the Spanish drama¬ 
tic writers than 1 k wshed, had known something of Moratin personally. 
He censured him for having badly imitated Molidre in his Mogigata, but 
Goristiza undeceived him in this respect. He was not before aware in 
what regard the chief excellences of the then living poet* consisted, nor 
that he was a reformer of the Spanish «dramatic school. Being told that 
Moratin was viewed with a jealous eye by the Spanish government on 
accomit of the French under Joseph Bonaparte having made him librarian 
in Madrid, and that his exile was voluntary, he remarked that it would 
soon have been compulsory, since a reform in letters might be dangerous 
to the strongest ally of the Holy Allies—ignorance. Campbell repeated 
that he acquired from Goristiza the settlement of many doubts in regard 
to the writers of Sp.nn, Cervantes, and I think ho stated the poet Lopez 
de Vega, respecting whom Lord Holland had given him considerable in¬ 
formation. I well remember Campbell’s surprise on Goristiza informing 
him beyond a doubt of the literary fecundity of Lopez de Vega, which he 
had himself doubted, and Calderon’s labour too after the period of 
threescore years and ten, extraordinary antipodes to his own scanty toils. 
Many were the laughs about Quevedo and his scheme to satirise the 
living tbi’ough the dead. “He scandalised no person,” said Campbell, 
“only the ‘damned’ and therefore no living individual could feel his work 
a satire; his wit, to me so great, must iu his own country be deemed 
inimitable; in the midst of monks, friars, and absolute kings, his boldness 
equalled his wit.” 

Goristiza thought he had nevc’- been estimated high enough even in 
Spain. One series of Goristiza’s papers begun in 1824. They treated 
of the Spanish theatre, and, being written by the successor of the distin¬ 
guished Moratin, are well worthy of note, and may be regarded as the 
best authority in the English language on the modem Spanish stage. 


* He left Spain, resided at Bordeaux for several years, then went to Paris, 
where ho died in 1828, and was buried in P^re la Chaise. See New Monthly, vols. 
X and xL Article “ Spanish Theatre.” 
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It was seldom the poet amused himself by tunxing punster, and when 
he happened to make the attempt he generally endeavoiu-ed to manufac¬ 
ture his puns of the species better characterised by absurdity than wit. A 
little circumlocution in their character was sure to be discoverable. When 
he lived in Upper Seymour-street West, those who knew his house must 
have observed that it adjoined an archway leading to some mews. He 
bad promised certain verses of his own ori a particular day, and true to 
appointment brought them over the way himself. No sooner was he 
seated than he said, taking the lines from his pocket, 

“ These are the last I shall bring you.’' 

“ How so ?’’ 

You must supply yomself; you are twice as good a poet as I am.” 

I don't comprehend.” 

“ Why I have only one muse and you have two.” 

It was singular enough that almost in sight of his house, but in Lower 
Frederick-street, Connaught-place, mine should have had a mews, too, not 
only adjoining my house as in his own case, but there was a second nearly 
opposite Eastward’s in the same street. I accused him of having been 
the twelvemonths during which I had lived in the same place in concoct¬ 
ing the pun, or he wotild liave prarnulgated it before, which he stoutly 
denied. 

lie was greatly attached to Glasgow, and said ho had passed happy 
yonthfiil hours there- His early associations were all with it, and yet ho 
had worked hard, so that its recollection, lie said, had a mixture of toil 
and enjoyment; it was a city to him “flowing with syllogisms and ale.” 

Irving, the celebrated Scotch preacher, called upon him one day, for 
what purpose he could not conjecture, as he thought that strange being 
never quite compos mentis, while all London was running after his wild 
sermons. 

“ VVhat can he want with me ?” said Campbell, “ a discussion upon 
divinity with a backslider like myself would be as idle as talking of 
fluxions to Sir William Curtis.” 

The renowned preacher bad merely called to inquire for the address of 
a friend whom Campbell know—at least such was Irving’s statement to 
Mrs. Campbell. I called just at the siime time. 

“ Were you not alarmed, Mrs. Campbell, to see the wild-looking being 
come into the drawing-room ? he might make a convert of your 
husband.” 

“ O, no,” she replied, “he is inconvertible.” 

Never insensible to female beauty, and fond of the society of women, 
it was singular that Campbell, the poet of sentiment and imagery, should 
have written little or nothing breathing of ardent affection. It is doubtful 
whether be ever experienced love in its intensity; whether a subdued 
feeling of attachment, an almost feminine tenderness of regard did not 
with him occupy the place of strong natural jiassion. In his works there 
is an artificial rather than a natural dealing with the attachment to the 
sex. There is the mild and beneficent sunsliine without its warmth. 

“ Were I but an Asiatic !'' he exclaimed one evening at a rout where 
there were a number of lovely women. 

“ Why, Campbell ?” 

“ Because so mauy beautiful women make one think of the advantages 
of a faith that sanctions polygamy,’’ he replied, laughing. 
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He once heard a lady arguing strongly against the commonly received 
belief as to the divinity of the second person of the Trinity. 

“ She only argpes as she feels,” said the poet, “ anthropomorphism is 
natural where mortal man is most in estimation.” 

It was necessary to witness the poet when he was busy in his study, 
or tiiken up with literary composition, in order to judge of the weight the 
task seemed to impose upon him. He always sought retirement for the 
work of composition, when he would sometimes sit, at others stand at 
liis labour. For prose he generally perfected the complete sentence in his 
mind before he committed it to [taper, whence it became a greater effort 
of memory in the construction than if he had written, and afterwards 
altered or corrected it. 

Unless when he had previously signified, as I have before said, his 
desire to remain perfectly uninterrupted by any person whatever, which 
was seldom understood in regard to myself, I entered his study. If I saw 
him busy ; 1 took a chair and a book until Ins more inimcdiate occupa¬ 
tion was concluded. In the meanwhile ho would contiuue his labour, 
now sitting, now walking up and down the room, sometimes with bis 
pipe—for out of his study he never smoked—as if lie wanted something 
stimulating to continue his task. Now he would stop to indite a sen¬ 
tence, or walk leisurely to his books for a reference, his library, wlien he 
lived in Seymour-street, being tolerably large. In a morning, when ho 
could not smoke, I have again and again seen him uncover a tobacco-box, 
which generally stood upon his table, and taking a small quantity of that 
which he used for smoking, iutroiliice it into his mouth, chew it for a few 
minutes, and then, as if it were too powerful for him, cast it under the 
grate. So much did he seem to lack a species of stimulus while pursuing 
his avocations. It must be observed that this was not a habit, but a]i- 
peared to be adopted in the same way as students take collet; to enable 
them to prolong their attention to their labours. 

Campbell rarely copied his prose manuscript, but sent it to press as it 
was first written oui It was diflerent with bis poetry, which be gene¬ 
rally wrote out in a very fair, neat hand. From his habit of rendering his 
sentences perfect as he proceeded, he was so long in their completion that 
they sometimes, though rarely, seemed to be in a slight degree disjoined 
from their predecessors. There were times when he wrote as the ideas 
arose, in a considerable Imrry, and then his manuscript was hurried and 
nearly unintelligible j—this was more particularly the ease when he wrote 
under indisposition. He would sometimes take it into his head to rule 
black-lead lines on paper for the purpose of copying out his poetry, but 
this was by no means a uniform rule, but rather the result of a mo¬ 
mentary fancy, since he could hardly be said to act by a fixed rule in 
any thing connected with his literary compositions. Procrastination \v as 
too common with the poet; he ''’ould promise it by such a time if I 
would come and dine or take tea with him. He was generally punctual 
when he knew that only a couple of days were wanting of tlie latest 
period at which his manuscript could be admitted, though sometimes the 
printer went to press without his contribution, wliich lay over for the fol¬ 
lowing month. It was the custom to get the printer to leave a certain 
number of pages blank upon his account, and thus his own was the last 
part of the magazine printed, though generally the first article. It was 
always necessary to keep some short paper, or a page or two of verse. 
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ready to aid in filling up the vacancy, wheu hia contribution fell short of 
the expected quantity. 

It was perfectly easy to proceed in such a business with the poet when 
his peculiarities were understood. To put him out of his way even 
slightly was an effectual obstacle to the fiiltilnient of the required duty. 
Hia appointments were generally kept with punctuality, which might 
seem anomalous with his habits in literary labour, to which he would only 
adhere fitfully and by starts, sometimes he could not be got to attend to 
the simplest work, and would evade it by all sorts of devices ; but he 
was not the less exemplary in intention where he chanced to fail. He 
reflected that he put another person to inconvenience by any lapse of the 
kind, and no man was more considerate about anno 3 nng others. When¬ 
ever he chanced to cause inconvenience to any one it arose out of that 
habit of abstraction or of forgetfulness, which has already been alluded to. 

The conduct of the editorship of the magazine was not at all «*alculated 
to spur C-aiiipbell to liferary exorfion. He had acquired as inudi fame 
as he could well expect to obtain ; he had a conviction that he should not 
be able to excel his former efforts, and that the chance (ff any accession 
of reputation was very problematical; his jjccuniary cravings were satis¬ 
fied by the emolument, for lie was not at all inclined to look at literature 
as a means of amassing wealth, well knowing that in this country intellect 
has no chauce of gaining more than a daily competency, it being also 
esteemed a secondary thing. He was satislied with an income siifticicnt 
for his moderate wants, and preferred as much of the indolence of a 
literary life as ho could contrive to maintain. Age did not change this 
feeling for a better, unfortunately 

Sir Walter Scott wondered that Campbell, who was possessed of so 
much genius of the highest character, did not do more. It was hardly 
possible I'or one of a temperament so entirely dlll’ercut to account for the 
conduct of the poet in tins respect. Scott was a man of exceedingly 
strong constitutional endurance. He felt none of the shrinking delicacy 
which accompanies a bodily frame attuned to the most exquisite vibrations 
—sensitive beyond belief, and exceedingly ri'gardful of a literary repu¬ 
tation, already secured, as he was well aware, upon a permanent basis. 
This is no imaginary conclusion. It was not, as Scott supposed, that the 
poet was afraid of the “ shadow his own fame cast before him." Such 
a circumstance would not account for the degree of negligence he 
showed in his specimens of the poets, nor for lapses of a similar cha¬ 
racter that occurred in other articles from his pen. He was by nature a 
poet, whose muse was propitious only at her own pleasure, on some 
casual impulse, some unforeseen attraction from an enamoured object, 
singing in so elevated a manner, and from this very cause singing with 
so much more power and energy than she would have done had her 
voice been continually on the stretch. Man is not formed according to 
the ideal images of his kind, nor are the peculiarities of his disposition 
or his mental bias to be discriminated and fixetl upon every imaginary 
hypothesis that is framed for him in the mind of another. 

There was a specidi of caprice, rather, perhaps, irresolution in the con¬ 
duct of the poet at times, not at all inconsistent with the character some¬ 
times ascribed to genius. He would start of a sudden into the country 
for the sake of a temporary solitude. He wrote me one day, 

“ I want to be alone for a short time, there is no being by oneself in 
London. I am going off to Sydenham in the first instance, there I shall 
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be until Thursday” (this was Monday). “ I wish my address to be kept 
a profound secret—you shall hear when I go to plant myself in other 
quarters.” 

He set out accordingly, altered his mind on the way, and went some¬ 
where into Kent, writing to Mrs. Campbell, to her surprise, from a 
place near Canterbury, and came back to town, his letter not preceding 
him more than twenty-four hours. He would sometimes set out on a visit 
from which he had anticipated much pleasure, get tired in a couple of 
days, and want an excuse to return, when he never failed to write to me 
and request I would give him an excuse on the score of the magazine and 
business. The ruse of the magazine was thus frequently played off. 
He once went on a visit to Sir Thomas Dyer. He was certain he should 
stay some days, and as Mrs. Campbell went with him, he ordered all 
letters to be sent to me to keep, open, and do with as I deemed necessary. 
Of his whims in this respect the following extract of a letter affords a 
specimen :— 

“ I believe I must leave you to correct this dull essay on the London 
College,* yet if I could have a re-proof it would bo desirable. I have 
left you my address at General Dyer’s. If any paper or letter comes to 
you for me, with a coronet seal and a card enclosed, have the goodness to 

send it for me to-, office, Whitehall. Any other forw'ard to Sir 

Thomas Dyer’s, or retain at your pleasure. Only send for me back im¬ 
peratively^ by the first of the month, for I wish myself back already.” 


MADEMOISELLE MARS. 

I.—HER AGE AND NAME. 

M. DE Ker.4TRY, peer of France, in one of those picturesque orations 
which the French are in the habit of delivering over the grave of de¬ 
parted genius, most feelingly and appropriately remarks, that now that 
religion has poured forth its holy prayers over the coffin of the illustrious 
dead, and that it has prayed to the Almighty to pardon its creature the 
faults and imperfections which are inseparable from human weakness; it 
is permitted to literature to express its regi*ets at the loss of the inimit¬ 
able actress, who constituted for so many years the glory and the fortune 
of French comedy. 

The date of this great actress’s birth may now be revealed- So long 
as Mademoiselle Mars was alive, it would have been ungallant to dwell 
upon such details, for that eminen'; lady took infinite pains to forget the 
fatal date. Only seven years ago, as Mademoiselle de Belle Isle, she 
appeared on the long-relinquished boards as a young girl, with a small 
foot, a plump hand and arm, a charming smile, and an enchanting voice. 
Only seven or eight years ago Mademoiselle Mars, 1)eing summoned as a 
witness before a court of justice, answered, upon the president asking her 
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her age, “ Forty-five years.” The old frequenters of the Thedtre Fran- 
9 ais were somewhat surprised at this answer, but still more pleased. 
They found themselves suddenly younger by nearly a quarter of a century 
than they themselves had imagined. 

“ Mon Dieu r exclaimed the fair actress, upon meeting unexpectedly 
M- Lemoine, the father of the present director of La Gaitc, “ I cannot 
take a step without stumbling upon some living calendar to remind me of 
some epoch or other of my youth.” 

In consequence of this lady-like antipathy, Mademoiselle Mars, while 
she would willingly take a part in a conversation that related to events, 
never mentioned dates. 

“ I was never familiar with chronology,” she would say, as she threw 
back her veil, or drew up her shawl in her peculiarly graceful manner, 
“ and I certainly am not going to study it now.” 

MademoiseUo Mars was sixty-eight years of age at her decease. It is 
certain that she was born the 5th of February, 1779. Her father, Mon- 
vel-Boutet, an actor of some repute in his day, used to say, 

“ They fired the guns on my daughter’s birthday.” This was in allu¬ 
sion to the birth of a prince that occurred on the same day. It is more 
apocryphal that her mother said, upon the same occasion, 

“ Ah, the queen and I are in the same predicament to-day.” 

Madame Aclocque, an intimate friend of Mademoiselle Mars, and who 
has communicated to the world a few anecdotic reminiscences of the cele¬ 
brated actress,*" ventured to ask once whence came this name of “ Mars ?” 

“Ah! ah! you little Jcrc.we” (a favourite Ans^lo-Frcnchism of the actress, 
when the barometer was at fair), “must I tell you that? The name of Mars 
comes from my mother. My motlier was a native of Carcassonne, of a good 
family, but w'ho ran away with an actor and joined the profession, when the name 
of Mars was given to her. 'I'hc name was almost lost, when having gone one 
evening, in company with Talma, to a fortune-teller, immense success and a 
great number of conquests were predicted to me. This was noi.scd abroad ; 
the name was restored to me as my inheritance, and Mars became ever after- 
Yvards my permanent nojn tie gurn-e." 

Mademoiselle Mars rvas, however, christened by the name of Hippolyte 
Boutet, Tlie assumed name, and tlie one under which she acquired tele- 
brity, w.as, as may be easily imagined, a constant theme for puns good, 
bad, and indifferent. 

Thus it is related that in a moment of exasperation against the Garde 
Hoyah at the time of the Restoration, Mademoiselle Mars said, 

“ There is nothing in common between the royal guard and Mars.” 

It has been intimatedf that Scribe supplied the actress with this retort, 
which attained great celebrity at the time, but it is certain that Made¬ 
moiselle Mars did not dislike punning upon her name. The association 
of her name with that of the month called Mars by the French, was of 
itself sufficient to ensure a smile; but again, on the other hand, Made¬ 
moiselle Mars openly professed her partiality for Scribe, Yvhom she said 
gave her her “mots.” 

At one of those soir6es, which Yvere so celebrated for their taste and 
splendour, and in the palmy days of the great actress, a parody Yvas per- 

* Souvenirs Anecdotiques sur Mademoiselle Mars, par Mademoiselle Eliza 
Aclocque. 
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formed called the “ Gods of Olympus,” in which the representative of 
Mars sang— 

Mars and Venus, the gods among, 

Made two, it is said by some. 

But I ma^ say witli every one, 

Mars and Venus are but one. 

Notwithstanding this predilection for a name, Mademoiselle Mars could 
scarcely ever be persuiuled to contribute an autograph to an album. She 
used to return such without regal’d for the noble arms that were embla¬ 
zoned upon the binding. Yielding once to the urgent entreaties of a 
noble duke, wlio was the bearer of liis own enormous folio, she wrote in a 
comer of a page— 

Dominiis vobiscum 

Dieu vous preserve des album. 

II.—HER THEATRICAL CAREER. 

It was evident that Mademoiselle Mars would be an actress. Both 
father and mother were on the stage during the whole period of her 
youth. At thirteen years of age she came out in a child’s part in the 
“ Desespoir de Jocrisse.” This was at the Theatre Montansier, which 
was a good school. Monvel-Boutet was not long in discovering the 
capabilities of little Hippolyte, and he cultivated them assiduously. 

In 1795, Hippolyte being then sixteen years of age, was received 
into the company of the Th64tre Feydeau, where she attracted the notice 
of the most celebrated actress of the day, Mademoiselle Contat. The 
latter took great pains with Hippolyte, and used even to scold her well to 
make her do as she wished. The characters of young lovers were now 
consigned to the juvenile proficient, and in 1795 she had obtained a mono¬ 
poly of those parts; Mademoiselles Lange and Mezeray having retired 
from the company. 

The Theatre Ftydeauand the Theatre de la Republique united in 
1799, to form the Theatre Fran^ais. Here Hippolyte, at the early age 
of seventeen, was associated with such names as Preville, whom Garrick 
called the inimitable; Mol6, who has never found his successor; and 
with Talma, at the outset of his career. 

Mademoiselle Mars was on congenial ground, and she soon revealed 
herself to the public in all her capacity. Highly gifted by nature, and 
richly endowed by study, which had given flexibility to her talent and ex¬ 
pression to her charms, she was at once ingenuous, touching, graceful, 
and true. The most enchanting sounds that the human voice had ever 
accomplished are said to have emanated from the future celebrity. Eyery 
thing was conquered by tact, grace, and talent; nothing was won by 
servile imitation. Elegant without fastidiousness, familiar without frivo- 
litj, witty without the slightest sacrifice of delicacy, and of exquisitely 
easy and distinguished manners, the aurora of her fame merged almost 
at once into the full day of her successes. 

These peculiar and graceful attributes first made themselves seen to 
advantage in the character of the dumb girl in ** L’Abbe del’Epee.” The 
feeling and sensibility which she exhibited in that character produced a 
prodigious sensation. This was in 1803. 

Mademoiselle Contat having retired from the stage in 1809, Made¬ 
moiselle Mars succeeded with Mademoiselle Leverd to the first charac¬ 
ters. But it was impossible to struggle long against the grace, the 
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delicacy, and the refinement of wit and manners possessed by Mademoi¬ 
selle Mars. By the year 1812, she had established a reputation without 
a rival. The characters of Henriette in the “ Femmes Savantes,” of 
Lucile in the “ Dehors trompeurs,” of Charlotte in the '• Deux Fr^res,” 
and of Victorine in the “ Philosophe sans le Savoir,” were acquired to her 
by right of conquest. But still iri the opinion of the arch-critics of the 
day, Mademoiselle Mars was always greater in the ingenuous than in the 
more complicated characters. She never attained so much perfection in 
the true and the beautiful, in the Wmire of “ Tartuffe,’^ or the C(‘limeuc of 
the “ Misanthrope,” as in the “ Fausse Agn^8,”and the “ Jeu de 1’Amour 
et du Hazard.” 

Talma had wished to play comedy, and had succeeded. Mademoiselle 
Mai’s also experienced a desire to perfi>rm tragedy, but she was not so 
successful. She played with 'Falma in Pierre Lebrun’s “ Cid d’Anda- 
lousle.” Notwithstanding the influence of two such names, the piece 
had no success. 

Besides the ancient repertory which the young actress had soon ran¬ 
sacked, Mademoiselle Mars liad established several new characters. None 
among these were so successful at the time as that of Hortense in Casimir 
Delavigne’s “ Ecole. des Vieillards." In 1828 an unknown youth, then 
a clerk in tlie office of the Duke of Orleans, with an income of some seventy 
pounds a year, had prepared himself for a struggle with the old school, 
aud backed with princely protection, had got a romantic di'araa received 
at the Theatre Francais. Mademoiselle Mars played the chief part, in 
wliieli vehement passions were made to take the place of the cold frigi¬ 
dities of the French classic drama ; and the successes of the Duchesse de 
Guise ensured that of Alexandre Dumas’s “ Henri HI.” M. Dumas was 
the first writer of the romantic school, to whose success Mademoiselle 
Mars contributed her taleut, as he was also the last. Mademoiselle de 
Belle Isle was the last new character assumed by Mademoiselle Mars. 

It reflected great credit on the artist to be ready thus to cast off the 
shackles of the school in wliich she had been educated, and to throw her 
classical talent into the scale in favour of tlie young school. She established 
the character of Dona Sol da Silva in Victor Hugo’s “ Hernani,” a play 
which more than any other contributed to the triumph of the romantic 
school. 

But Mademoiselle Mars did not adopt all the creations of the new 
school without some criticism. In the scene in “ Henri III.,” where the 
duchess's lover is with her husband at the door, she insisted upon Dumas 
cutting short a monologue that Saint-M6grin was to address to her, for 
she felt that she could not possibly bo listening to a long discourse, how¬ 
ever flatterijig, at the time that au outraged husband was ordering her to 
open the door. In the character of Mademoiselle de Belle Isle she al¬ 
ways had a grudge against Dumas, whom she had caused to erase the 
words “ mon enfant” twenty times, and who always found means to re¬ 
introduce them as often. But still Dumas was one of the actress’s greatest 
favourites. To quote her own words, “ One could say every thing to 
Dumas. What a comprehension of the scene, what tact, what a pen I I 
am indebted to liina for my best characters, and he is indebted to me fOT 
his most brilliant success.” 

Dumas was one of that coterie of favourites who partook of thepetit 
soupers” given at No. 10 in the Rue de Rivoli, by the side of a good fire, 
and at two o’clock in the morning, after the performances of the night were 
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over i and previous to which Mademoiselle Mars used to take nothing hut 
a consomme, or at the most the wing of a fowl. These social repasts 
were enlivened by the originality of the author of “ Henri III.,” of Roger 
of the Academic Fran^aise, of Hippolyte Lucas, the regenerator of the 
Greek drama, and learned translator, of De Lapelouze, formerly editor of 
the Courrier Frangais, of Mademoiselle Aim. D——, then a pupil of 
Mademoiselle Mai*s, and of the perpetual Doctor Piron. 

“ They drink marvellously well these gentlemen,” said Mademoiselle 
Mars, one morning that she was casting her eye over the wine merchant’s 
account, “ they drink marvellously certainly, but they are so supremely 
amiable.” 

In her last illness Mademoiselle Mars said of Dumas and his Theatre 
Historique, “ That poor Dumas ! We are quits now ; he has placed me 
in his heaven.” 

Besides the characters whicli were originally played by Mademoiselle 
Mars, and already noticed; La Tisbfi in Victor Hugo’s “ Angelo,” Marie 
in Madame Ancelot’s drama of that name, and still more especially 
Valerie in M. Scribe’s comedy, are deserving of mention as among those 
triumphant successes which every one went to witness- Mademoiselle 
Mars had an especial affection for the charming though blind Valerie, as 
she had for her previous character of a deaf and dumb girl. It is said 
that she studied the peculiarities of a blind person under a Madornoiselle 
Sophie, sister of Minette of the Vaudeville, who was actually afflicted with 
that infirmity. Upon the success of the play she presented to her pre¬ 
ceptor a bracelet, with the inscription, “Valeric to Sophie.” 

Mademoiselle Mars was no longer in her early youtli at the time of 
the production of Alexandre Dumas's Mademoiselle do Bello Isle, which 
was the last new character she undertook. This was in 1839- Be¬ 
fore the new comedy was brought out, M. Dumas read it in presence 
of a committee composed of Mademoiselle Mars, Messrs. Firmln, Fcr^ol, 
Lockroy, and Doctor Piron. The writer had previously communicated 
to the gentlemen present, that his play contained two female characters, 
one eighteen years of age, the other thirty-five. During the reading, 
every body said to himself, “ Madame de Prie ! Madame de Prie! That 
is the character suited for her.” But the moment the reading was ter¬ 
minated, Mademoiselle Mars anticipated all remarks by saying, “ It is 
very good, and the character of Mademoiselle de Belle Isle suits me very 
well. I accept it.’’ M. Lockroy wjis the only person present wdio ven¬ 
tured to insinuate any thing about “ age.” Mademoiselle Mars w'as then 
sixty years old! But the success of the play was perfect. Mademoiselle de 
Belle Isle is almost universally acknowledged to have been one of the most 
refined and pathetic performances, of the great comedian. 

nr.—TIER ADMIRERS. 

The enthusiasm excited by the acting of 3IademoiselIe Mars was 
sometimes manifested in an extraoi-dinary manner. She used to relate 
that, at I he first representation of “Clotilde,” by F. Souli6 and A. 
Bossange, in 1832, between the second and third act a man made his 
way through the crowd, and throwing himself at her feet, seized her 
hands, which he passionately kissed, while he exclaimed, breathless with 
/Agitation, “Oh! you are truly the great woman—great and superb 
amongst all.” The enthusiast was Paul Delaroche, who at that time 
had an intimaey with Mademoiselle Anais, and Mademoiselle Mars did 
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not disgnlse how much she felt at such a mark of esteem. But these 
her public triumphs, were not her only ones. She related that she ouce 
had recourse • to an American dentist, for the relief of toothache^ The 
dentist removed fragments of a decayed tooth, which caused the irritation, 
and when she wished to recompense him, “ No, indeed,” ho said, in the 
most graceful manner possible, “ I am sufficiently rewarded by having 
been permitted to see the finest teeth in the world.” 

The riches accumulated by Mademoiselle Mars by her professional suc¬ 
cesses, and by presents from her admirers, were a source of as much 
trouble and annoyance as they were productive of advantages to her. Her 
diamonds and jewels appear, indeed, to have haunted her perpetually. The 
following is her own narrative. 

“ At the time of the occupation of Pads by the allies I was very timid, 
and I lived in a little apartment in the Rue Feydeau. They hud billeted 
a Cossack chief and his servant upon me. Every morning 1 saw from my 
window, which looked upon the yard, a very curious si^bt; these gentlemen, 
master and valet, had themselves shaved in the open air. The Cossack barber 
next placed the basin upon the head of the patient, and its circumference 
marked the line for cutting his hair. After such barbarous practices, when I 
saw the chieftain approaching me, with a look which he endeavoured to make 
as amiable as possible, I felt inclined to exclaim, ‘ Cossack 1 what do you want 
with me ?’ 

“ At that time, happily for me, I had very few diamonds, but on the other 
hand I had a constant dread of robbery. One day, walking witli Madame 

N-in the wood of Boulogne, I pointed out to her a large tree at the 

bottom of which I thought I would bury my diamonds. 

“ Madame N-had much difficulty in dissuading me from this resolve, 

and lucky it was that I followed her advice, for, after the departure of our 
friends the Cossacks, having returned to the wood, I found the trees burnt 
down, the ground turned up, the desolation of a bivouac manifest everywhere, 
and I smiled at the idea of what a hiding-place I should have chosen. 

“ Sometimes 1 thought of raising up a corner stone in the streets, but then 
again, the memory of tlic ‘ forty thieves’ prevented me. At length, after many 
doubts, anxieties, reflections, and anxieties here is the expedient that I 
adopted. I had forty tin boxes made, in which I placed in some my jewels, in 
others my gold. I had these boxes fastened together by a rope, and suspended 
by a nail, in a place adjacent to my apartment.” 

Fear and anxiety, however, do not avert danger. At the instigation 
of Duchesnois and Talma, Mademoiselle Mars had purchased a small 
“ hotel,” Rue de la Tour des Dames. It was in this hotel that Mullon, 
the husband of her femme de chambre, succeeded in carrying off the ob¬ 
jects of all her fears and solicitude. Madame Aclocque relates, that after 
tlie performances were over, and when they were about to start for the- 
petit soupers” of the Rue de Rivoli, Mademoiselle Mars used to give her 
the box with the jewels, would place her arm within that of one of the 
gentleman attendants, and say, “ Walk on, but be invincible, for you carry 
the dowery of the ^Fille d'honneur.^ ” This was in allusion to certain pre¬ 
sents which she had received upon the first performance of the piece in 
question. 

The double misfortune met with in the Rue de la Tour des Dames, in¬ 
duced Mademoiselle Mars to emigrate to the Rue do la Rochefoucauld, 
where the success that had attended the first robbery led a certain Garcin, 
an old servant of Mademoiselle Mars, to effect a second; and upon this 
occasion a large knife was found under the cushion of an arm-chair in^ the 
actress’s apartment. Mademoiselle Mars was now exceedingly iutimi- 
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dated, and she began to entertain fears for her perscmal safety. Some of 
her friends recommended her to purchase false diamonds, but she 
answered, “ Molifere could do without diamonds, so shall 1.” She accord¬ 
ingly appeared before the public witliout aigrette or riviere^ and the 
public appreciated the sacrifice and applauded. In a£ter times. Made¬ 
moiselle Mars deposited her valuables in the bank, which led to many 
extemporised good things, among which was one that concluded by say¬ 
ing, “that in order that nothing should be wanting to the treasure, the 
charming Mars must take up her abode in the bank with her casket.” 

IV.-THE STORY OP THE VIOLETS. 

Madame Aclocque ventured, in her intimate conversations, to allude 
to so delicate a subject as the great actress’s friendship for the Emperor 
Napoleon. She said, that while she was giving lessons of elocution to 
the Princess Eliza, she experienced feelings of extreme timidity, which she 
could not overcome, hoping and fearing at the same time to see Buona¬ 
parte. Madame A —— surmised that this arose from a softer sentiment 
that had been awakened in the emperor’s favour. “ If it was love,” she 
answered, “ I really cannot toll you. At all events it W'as a sentiment 
made expressly for him alone, for I never felt it for any one else, no n»ore 
than ho resembled any one else.” 

The partiality of the great actress for the still greater actor, led to the 
only public event that chequered the ordinary routine of domestic and 
theatrical occurrences throughout the whole of her life—an existence 
which one of her biographers has remarked, was “ ricli in glory but poor 
in adventures.” 

After the restoration of the Bourbons, violets remained the insignia of 
the Buonapartistes. Mademoiselle Mars, who did not care to disguise her 
predilections, appeared at that period at the Champ de Mai, with a white 
dress decorated with the seditious symbol. It has been attempted to ex¬ 
plain the act away* as having had its origin in the simple love which 
Mademoiselle Mars bore to a flower with so sweet a perfume, but this is 
now perfectly unnecessary. M. de Keratry in his funereal discourse 
alludes openly to the fact, that the flower of spring bore an emblematic 
character, and a nation’s recollections placed a bouquet of the proscribed 
flowers upon her coffin. 

But great was the commotion produced by this indirect, yet eloquent 
demonstration of feeling on the part of the actress, in 1815. A great 
lady denounced Mademoiselle Mars to the Duke de Duras, and the whole 
court was throwm into agitation. At the theatre, for the first time, the 
public favourite was hissed, and she was called upon to cry out “ Vive le 
Roi.” “ What do they want?” inquired the actress, with one of her looks 
of charming ingenuousness. According to some, Fleixry,f according to 
others, Baptiste, explained that she was requested to exclaim “ Vive le 
Roi.” “ I have already cried out ' Vive le Roi,’ ” answered Mademoiselle 
Mars, saving her popularity without offending her conscience. 

V.—HER DEATH AND BURIAL. 

Mademoiseixe Mars made her last appearance before the public on 
the 8th of March, 1841, when she played for the last time C61iraeue (a 
character she bad so identified with herself, that her town residence was 
oftqn designated as the Hotel Celimfene), and her no less favourite cha- 
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racter of Araminte, in the “ Fausses Confideaces.” Never did a dramatic 
solemnity produce so deep a sensation. 

Mademoiselle Mars retired from that period to the enjoyment of 
domestic peace and happiness. This was further ensured by a valuable 
appointment conferred by government, that of inspector of dramatic studies 
at the Conservatoire. 

The 26th of May, 1844, she was awakened by an extraordinary noise in 
her head, which slie described as if a flight of bees were in the room. 
Doctor Piron ordered twenty leeches to be applied, but she remained deaf 
for twelve days afterwards. From that time forward she became thought¬ 
ful, and often melancholy. She was much affected by hearing of the 
death of any of her acquaintances. At length cerberal irritation declared 
itself, and was followed by persistent delirium, from w'hich she was re¬ 
lieved by death the 20th of March, 1847. 

Brindeau announced the sad event the same evening at the 1'hedtre 
Francais in the following words—“ Gentlemen, it grieves us to have to an¬ 
nounce the death of that great actress who was called Mademoiselle Mars.’* 

Mademoiselle Mars has left a son who succeeds to all her wealth. 
Twenty years before she had lost a beloved daughter, who had followed 
nn older brother to the grave. Upon tliat sad occasion she withdrew 
herself from the stage during a whole year. 

A thousand anecdotes have been published, illustrating the private 
character and disposition of one so celebrated. It is certain that Made¬ 
moiselle Mars was any thing but illiterate, and it is well known that she 
studied, and was partially acquainted with both the English and Italian 
languages. Her whole life was one of almost classical simplicity. Her 
great pleasure w.as to live in the midst of a small circle of men of letters, 
artists, and persons of distinction, whose conversation improved her mind 
Her feelings of propriety were instinctive. She was much shocked at a 
benefit for the young Rachels, seeing a brother and sister playing the 
jiarts of lovers. Of Madame Lafarge she used to say, “ That woman 
fills me with horror, with her twenty-four years of age, and her gan¬ 
grenous nature!” 

Mademoiselle Mars was of an exceedingly charitable disposition, not¬ 
withstanding her predominant anxiety about her diamonds. Madame 
Aclociiue relates, that she has often seen her wrap twenty francs in a bit 
of flannel, and send them to a friend in distress. 

The funeral of Mademoiselle Mars was a great public solemnity. 
Service was performed at La Madeleine, tlie chief mourners being Messrs. 
Keratry, Viennet, Liard^res, Baron Taylor, Auber, and Samson. 

The companies from all the principal theatres in Paris were there in a 
body. A crowd of men of letters, artists, musicians, and other public 
characters were also there. Upwards of for^ carriages, conveying ladies, 
joined the procession that followed tho coffin to the grave. M. Sarnson 
expressed in the name of the Comedie Fran^aise, the regrets experienced 
at the heavy loss which art had sustained in the person of Mademoiselle 
Mars. M. de Keratry, Peer of France, and Vice-President of the Com¬ 
missions of the Royal Theatres, pronounced a lengthened panygeric on 
the talent, genius, and goodness, of the deceased. The Baron Taylor 
delivered for M. Viennet, in the name of the dramatic commission, a 
fateful farewell to one, who had more than any other, contributed to 
the success of dramatic authors; and, finally, it was resolved that, as with 
Talma, her name shall be Mademoiselle Mars’sole monumental memorial. 
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CHINA; ITS PRESENT CONDITION AND PROSPECTS. 

If the Chinese were to suddenly take a literary and wandering turn, 
they would no doubt find and describe things in London and Paris quite 
as singular to them as their gentlemen's pig>tails and their ladies’ small 
feet are to us. If the abilities thrown into the manufacture of josses, 
bronzes, and porcelain, and the dexterity shown in dwarfing trees, and 
concocting green teas out of black, was to take an inquisitive turn, as 
to what was going on beyond the great wall, there would indeed be no 
end to the discoveries to be made by so intelligent a race. 

Geogi-aphical discovery is but a relative thing. Enterprize maker 
known a city in Central Africa, whose inhabitants unknown to Europeans, 
were themselves familiar by their travels, with the “ white faces.’^ 
Congregations of men in repute in ancient times, have in some cases 
only recently been brought into contact with Europeans. Even in Asia 
Minor, only four or five years ago, a populous town, surrounded by villas- 
and country houses, inhabited by rich proprietors of large corn and saf¬ 
fron districts, was not known even by name to us, although in that town 
itself, all kinds of European manufactures and objects of art were to be- 
obtained as readily as at Constantinople. 

So it is in regard to civilisation. The Chinese are as skilful as Ger¬ 
mans in agriculture or horticulture, as dexterous in thieving as any Nea¬ 
politan, as versed in the manufacture of silk or cotton as the French, as 
perfect in most of the handicrafts, as tailoring or carpentry, as any 
European nation, and they beat England in what that country takes 
most pride in—in success in mercantile speculations. But the Chinese 
have a false notion of their own importance, they are ruled by at once an 
alien and an inefficient government, theyVorship idols, are intellectually 
stationary, and above all, reject all overtures of friendship and alliance 
on the part of other nations. The national flag should be the wolf and 
the lamb, a fable which appears never to be absent from their thoughts. 

The west of Europe and North America, it must be reniembered have 
perfected their civilisation upon the ruins of empires ; and modern lan¬ 
guages and literatures have sprung fi'om the dying embers of extinct 
nationalities. The Chinese, on the contrary, have been nearly always 
the same. They are indebted to themselves for what progress they have 
made, and they have themselves to blame for their comparative imperfec¬ 
tions, by not cultivating intercourse with other nations. But then again 
they ha\e existed, it is possible, from ages of civilisation almost contem¬ 
poraneous with those of Egypt and Assyria, or with Greece and Rome. 
This is more than all those natioixs to whom the love of lucre has dictated 
a boundless commerce, or whom ambition has soiled with the blood of 
foreign conquest, can now boast oi. 

It is tiresome to hear it repeated by every new writer upon China— 
Mr. Fortune among the last—that we know nothing of the Chinese. 
We know every thing almost, that is requisite to be known to regulate 
our conduct, and guide us in our intercoui’so with those whom a hi^h 
authority has proclaimed to be “ an industrious, sober, obedient, pacific, 
and educated people.” It is not altogether true that it is “ the’wonderful 
astuteness of a people who unite an Oriental subtlety of design to an 
English appreciation of technicalities, who are cool, far-sighted, stubborn. 
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And who despise foreigners," that has defeated our projects. It is quite 
evident, granting the positive national disinclination to the loving em¬ 
brace of the Barbarian, that the chief blame for want of success lies 
with ourselves. As to the Chinese, they are like ourselves. Some are 
good, some bad: some astute, some stupid ; some innocent, some de¬ 
signing—but they are happy within themselves. Mr. Fortune himself 
states that labour is a pleasure in China, because every one enjoys its 
fruits, and all go singing to their task; but they do not care to have 
commerce forced upon them; friendly “ interventions” are not to their 
taste, and even civilisation itself does not carry an alluring aspect when 
booming through the smoke of cannon. 

We may be the least barbarian of the two nations, but even this was 
mot very clearly manifested by the steps taken to establish more intimate 
•commercial relations, no more than when insisting upon a less exclusive 
system on the part of the Chinese, we ourselves adopted the most illibe¬ 
ral policy that can be possibly conceived. 

It will scarcely bo believed that a Frenchman or an American may 
travel in the interior of China—navigate, like M. Isidore Hedde, the 
imperial canal, among elegant boats condneted by young girls, richly 
dressed; and that if an Englishman should attempt to do the same, he 
is subjected to penalties and deportation by his own government.* 

Again the monopoly of the opium farm has, by contracting one kind 
of trade within the narrow limits of one man's privilege, reduced other 
collateral branches to the lowest point. The effect of such a system, 
the Times truly remarks, ought to have been foreseen. It insures a 
revenue of some 4000/. a-year ; but it lost a commerce with which no 
nmount of revenue could be put in competition. By driving away the 
general body of Chinese merchants, the trade has been thrown back into 
the hands of a few’ middlemen, whose combination regulates the scale of 
prices between the English merchants and the Chinese consumer. 

And lastly, and not least, that site for a British station which is 
universally—indeed, without a dissentient voice—acknowledged to have 
been the* best, in point of climate, health, and productiveness ;—the 
amiability and good disposition of its inhabitants ; and for the advantages 
of its position in a commercial, military, and naval point of view, was the 
first given up. 

Is it surprising then, that after four years have elapsed since that great 
commercial treaty was ratified, which was won by the force of arms from 
a reluctant people ; that when we do every thing in our jiower to preserve 
those prejudices intact by impeding commerce and inter-communication, 
and giving no countenance to friendly medical and religious missions ; 
that it should be found that wo have, in reality, gained little or nothing 
by that treaty, and that a commission of inquiry should be called for in 
the House of Commons to examine into our relations with a people who, 
in themselves, constitute nearly one-third of the population of the globe. 

It will bo easy to cast the reproach of this want of success on the 
stubbornness of the natives of the celestial empire ; but this wll never do, 
so long as our consuls at the now ports are armed with powers far more 
arbitraryAiand illiberal than what has ever been exhibited by the most 
vain-glorious of the mandarins themselves. The nation has a right to 
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demand, that the prospects opened to civilisation by the intrepidity of its 
sons shall not be thus sacrificed by the exclusiveness of a mistaken policy, 
and to express its sense also of the responsibility to Him who permitted 
our successes for His own wise purposes; of our proceedings towards a 
great people, now first brought into contact with civilisation, for their 
own welfare, or for their own misfortune, as commerce and inter-com¬ 
munication are made the instruments of good or of evil. 

Let us turn, however, in illustration'of what has been here said, to some 
of the practical results of the newly-opened intercourse wdth China, as de¬ 
picted by Mr. Fortune.' This gentleman obtained the appointment of 
Botanical Collector to the Horticultural Society of London, when the 
news of peace with China first reached England, in the autumn of 1842, 
and he proceeded to China in that capacity early in the spring of the 
following year. Excepting in that final and eventful narrative of a 
traveller’s exploits,—the raking the decks fore and aft of two piratical 
vessels, with a double-barrelled gun, wounding many, killing some, 
causing forty or fifty men to disappear in a marvellous manner, and 
silencing a broadside of guns—Mr. Fortune's work is characterised by 
modesty, discrimination, and good sense, as his progress appears to have 
been by good temper and perseverance, Mr. Fortune had a particular 
object in view, and a more innocent and interesting one cannot be 
imagined. For it is not, surely, all that we can get from a nation in a 
commercial point of view that should intei'est the philanthropist and the 
man of letters ? It is also what that country can contribute towards the 
improvement of our own tastes, to enlarge our own sphere of observation, 
add to the existing stock of information, and even increase the resources 
of what is rather the luxury of civilisation, than civilisation itself; that 
claims the attention of those wlio are not wrapt up in the one and only 
life-struggle of turning events and things into gold,—who are not yoked 
hand and foot to “ earth’s demon”—mammon. 

On the 6th of Jul'’, 1843, after a passage of four months, Mr Fortune 
had the first view of the shores of China. He had often heard of the 
barren hills of the “ fiovvery laud,” but the fact exceeded his imegination. 
There was only one kind of tree, the Chinese fir, and it was merely “ a 
stunted bush.” We shall, however, be brief with Hong-Kong. Mr. 
F. admits that the bay is beautiful; and the town of Victoria, not¬ 
withstanding tlie floods, is becoming “ a very pretty little place.” The 
plants of the island are of an interesting description, but all the most 
ornamental flowers are only found high up on the mountains. The 
ravines «ire crowded with ferns and creeping shrubs. Many species of 
the well-known azalea cover the sides of the hills, at an elevation of 
1500 feet above the sea. From the general absence, however, of 
trees and shrubs, the island has a barren and desolate appearance. Wild 
goats feed on the most inaccessinle crags, and there are also deer and 
foxes, but extremely rare. The only birds are wood-pigeons, king¬ 
fishers, and some small songsters. Fish are, however, very abundant. 

It has long been a prevailing opinion that Victoria ouglit to have been 
built on the south side of the island ; but Mr. Fortune says that this has 
been latterly disproved, for the troops stationed at Aberdeen, o#the south 

* * Three Years’ Wanderings in the Northern Provinces of China, &c. By Robert 
Fortune, Botanical Collector to the Horticultural Society of London. 
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side, have suffered more than those in Victoria. No respectaUe Chinese 
have established themselves at Hong-Kong. The native population 
appears to bo made up of tradespeople and adventurers, of sharks and 
thieves. 

From Hong-Kong, Mr. Fortune proceeded to Namoa. He was fidl^at 
that time of the notions so carefully instilled English diplomatists, and 
so ostentatiously upheld by government ^fllcials, of “ the sacredness of 
the Chinese empire.” He believed that although he might perhaps get 
a view of the celestial country, that his barbarian feet would never be 
allowed to pollute the sacred »oil. His pleasure, therefore, at finding that 
at Namoa, where there is no consul to subject the traveller to penalties 
for desecrating the land with his presence, that he could wander about in 
any direction he chose, can be easily imagined, 'I here was a kiud of 
bazaar, or market, for supplying the ships, the occupiers of which moved 
about with the shipping itself. Matters being in this state, Mr. Fortune 
had no difficulty in prosecuting his researches, but the hills were of the 
same barren nature as those of Hong-Kong, and the natural productions, 
both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, resembled w'hat he had 
before met with. The coast of Namoa is described as being studded with 
small sailing boats belonging to fishcrnjcn, who seem to be a most in¬ 
dustrious and hard-working race of men. 

Leaving Namoa, and sailing up the coast towards Amoy, the stranger 
is continually struck with the barren, rocky nature of the coast. Here 
and tliere he has a view of patches of cultivation, and pagodas are seen 
towering on the top of the highest liills, and as far as the eye can reach 
inland. Between Canton and Amoy there are Whey-chew, Chaw-chew, 
and Chang-chew, all cities of the second order, as the name chew indicates. 
Amoy is in reality only the port of the latter, being a city of tlie third 
class, and yet seven or eight miles in circumference, and densely 
populated. 

Mr. Fortune describes Amoy as one of the dirtiest towns he visited. 
“At every corner the itinerant cooks and bakers v\ ere pursuing their Avoca¬ 
tions, and disposing of their delicacies ; and the odours which met me at' 
every point were of the most disagreeable and suffocating nature.” It is 
from Amoy, however, that the most enterprising Cliinese sailors issue 
forth, and hence it has generally been the head-quarters of the foreign 
junk trade. The trade, since the port has been thrown open, although 
small when compared with that of Shanghae, is still considerable. All 
sorts of coins arc current by weight, which by no means illustrates the 
“ narrow inindedness” so commonly attributed to the Chinese. 

During his stay at Amoy, Mr. Fortune was continually travelling In 
the interior, going sometimes a considerable distance up the river, and 
then landing, and prosecuting his researches in the adjacent country. 
Frequently in these excursions he came upon small towns and villages, 
and he generally walked into them without the least obstruction on the 
part of the natives, who, he says, seemed in most cases highly delighted 
to see him. The dogs alone had an antipathy to the stranger, Mhich no 
good-humour could overcome. Mr. Fortune was a bit of a humorist 
with the phiucse. 

“ Look,” said two or three behind me, who had been examiiiinji the back 
part of my liead rather attentively; “ look here, the stranger has no tail 
and then the whole crowd, women at»d children included, liad to come round 
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ine, to see if it \ras really a fact, that I had no tail. One of them, rather a 
dandy in his way, with a noble tail of his own, plaited with silk, now came for¬ 
ward, and taking oflT a kind of cloth, which the natives here wear as a turban, 
and allowing his tail to fall gracefully over his shoulders, said to me in the most 
tcinmphant manner, “ Look at that!” I acknowledged it was very line, and 
promised, if he would allow me to cut it off, 1 would wear it for his sake. He 
seemed very much disgusted at the idea of sucli a loss, and the others had a good 
laugh at him. 

The hilly country around Amoy was granitic as heretofore, and as bar¬ 
ren as ever. Some immense blocks of granite, from a feature in its de¬ 
composition well known to geologists, are supported on the tops of the 
hills in the strangest manner. Such barren rocky mountains did not 
afford much to the botanist, but the gardens around the city contained 
mtiTiy pretty shrubs and flowering plants. Amoy is very unhealthy. 
Fever and cholera are very fatal to Europeans during the south-west 
monsoon. 

In the attempt to beat up the Formosa channel, Mr. Fortune was 
driven back to the Bay of Chin-chew, attached to another second-rate 
city (Sven-chew), where is a bridge of 126 arches. Two glazed plant 
cases with the Amoy collections were dashed to pieces, and the schooner 
was nearly stove in by the heavy seas. At length they fetched Chimoo 
Bay, when the natives borrowed a few guns from them to drive away the 
government men who had come to levy taxes. It is quite obvious that 
such a demand ought not to have been acceded to, the more especially as 
the Chin-chew men are the most undisciplined inhabitants, and the 
greatest thieves of the coast. 

Mr. Fortune soon found this out to his cost, for having gone with his 
servant on an excursion into the interior, they were beset by the natives. 
The servant was nearly murdered, and Mr. Fortune was ill-treated and 
robbed, and lost all his collection. 

A little incident occurred about this time {says Mr. Fortune), which speaks 
for itself. It was necessary, from some cause or other, to remove the officers’ 
.stables (for as at Namoa, the captains of ships have at Chin-chew horses to 
take exercise in the mornings and evenings), and build it on anotlier part of 
the shore. The men employed for this purpose, when taking away the stones 
from the one place to the other, were stopped by some natives of the lower 
order, who took the stones and appropriated them to their own. In going past 
the site of the old stable a few days afterwards, onr people were surprised to 
see the stones all brought back; doubtless, through the interference of some 
superior officer amongst the Chinese. This incident shows, I think, that the 
mandarins are anxious to preserve peace with the English, altliough some peo¬ 
ple, who pretend to secret sources of information, assert that in the interior 
they are preparing for war. 

Mr. Fortune was delighted with the appearance of Chusan. His 
descriptions agree with all we ha e heard from other sources. The hills 
were no longer barren, but either cultivated or clothed with Ibeautiful 
green g^ass, trees, and brushwood, 'fhe island is represented, indeed, as 
a succession of rich and beautiful valleys, wooded hills, and picturesque 
glens. 

Did our island of Hong-Kong (exclaims Mr. Fortune), possess the natural 
advantages and beauties of Chusaii, wlmt a splendid place it might Iiave been 
made by our enterprising English merchants in a very few years! 

Mr. Fortune was assisted in his researches at Chusan by Dr. Maxwell, 
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of the 2nd Madras native infantry, an ardent lover of botanical pursuits; 
and he was thus put at once in possession of information which it would 
have taken him some months to have acquired for himself. But he revi¬ 
sited the island on many other occasions, and at all seasons of the year, 
and was consequently enabled to acquire a perfect knowledge of its soil, 
flora, and other productions. 

It is impossible to convey in a small space an idea of the fertility of this 
delightful spot. At one season rice is the principal crop in the low grounds, 
and sweet potatoes on the hills. At other seasons, wheat, barley, beans, 
peas, and maize, are cultivated. The oil plant—a kind of cabbage 
—and cotton are also extensively grown. The former tinges the whole 
country with gold, and fills the air with its fragrance. But the most 
curious thing of all is that clover is grown almost exclusively for rnanur#. 
Ropes aro made from the hbre of a kind of nettle and palm-trees, but that 
made from the Manilla licmp is preferred. The small ox-plough, and the 
celebrated water-wheel which is worked by the hand in Chusan, ■ are the 
two principal implements in husbandry. Mr. Fortune was sufficiently 
unprejudiced to admire both, and more that that, to consider both as 
better adapted for the Ghincse than any thing we could have done. 

With regard to the flora of Chiisan, it made Mr. Fortune admit that China 
was, indeed, “ the central flowery land.” Few fhe says) can form any idea of 
the gorgeous and striking beauty of these Azalea-clad niountaiiis, when on 
every side, as for as our vision extends, the eye rests on masses of flowers of 
dazzling brightness and surpassing beauty. 

'I’he natives are also a quiet, inoffensive race, and, Mr. Fortune says, 
were always civil and obliging to him. Like the vegetation of their hills, 
tliey were very different from their countrymen of the south. 

It was astonishing hOw quickly they got accustomed to dur habits, and were 
able to supply our wants. Bread, baked in the English mode, was soon ex¬ 
posed for sale in the shops, and even ready-made clothes were to be had m any 
quantity. 

They even got over their religious prejudices, so far a.s to keep the 
market well supplied with bullocks, and theru were curiosity shops without 
number. 

The shopkeepers in Tinghae supposed an English name indispensable to 
the lespectabiliiy of their shops, and it was (juite amusing to walk up the street 
and read the different names which they Igid adopted under the advice and in¬ 
struction of the soldiers and sailors to whom tliey had applied on the subject. 
There were “ Stultz, tailor, from London “ Buckmastcr, tailor to the army 
and navy “ Dominie Dobbs, the grocer “ Squire Sam, porcelain mer¬ 
chant and the number of tradesmen “ to her Majesty,” was very great. 

Certificates from their customers were also in great request, and as 
most of these were very laughable perfonnances, the poor natives were 
never quite at ease about them, and were continually showing them to 
other customers. The way in which the Chinese classed the foreigners 
was very droll. There were three degrees of rank which they generally 
bestowed upon them. The officers they called mandarins, the merchants 
sien-sang, •'< master," and the soldiers, sailors, &c., were Jill classed under 
the head of a-says. From the men continually shouting out to one 
another “ I say," the Chinese concluded that this was the name of the 
class to which the lower orders belonged, 

Mr. Fortune visited Ningpo for the first time in the autumn of 1843. 
The city is built at the junction of two fine streams, and is connected witli 
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its suburbs by a bridge of boats. The ramparts are about five miles ia 
circumference, and the space inside, as seen from the “ temple of the 
heavenly winds,” is filled with houses densely crowded. An American 
medical missionary resided at Ningpo. He had adopted the Chinese 
costume, tail and all. Mr. Fortune says the Chinese laughed at the doctor, 
but he does not say they laughed at him when they robbed him of his 
Chinesoicostume in his journey up the great canal to Soo-chew-foo. Mr. 
Fortune wintered at Ningpo, and says he never felt it so cold in England 
as he did in this city of central China. The natives do not keep them¬ 
selves warm by fires so much as by additional clothing. Ningpo is a city 
of great wealth. It contains large Chinese banking establishments, and 
is the great market for Chinese furniture, of wood and ivory, porcelain, 
«nd curiosities. 

The gardens of the madarins furnished Mr. Fortune with many new 
plants. 

Here, as at otlier places, (lie says,) I made many inquiries after the sup¬ 
posed yellow camellia, and offered ten dollars to any Chinaman who would 
bring me one. Any thing can be had in China for dollars ! and it wa<i not 
long before two plants were brought to me, one of^whicb was said to be light 
yellow, and the other as deep a colour as the double yellow rose . . . And 

the rogue did his business so well. FJe had a written label stuck in each pot, 
and apparently the writing and labels had been there for some years. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that a fraud was attempted. Wlien 
the plants flowered at IIong-Kong, there was nothing yellow about them 
but the stamens. The gardens of the mandarins are described as very 
pretty and uni(|ue ; they contain a choice selection of the ornamental 
trees and shrubs of China, and generally a considerable number of dwarf 
trees. The Chiuese show infinite patience and ingenuity in dwarfing all 
kinds of trees, fruit-trees Included. Some of the specimens Mr. Fortune 
describes as being only a few inches high, and yet to appear hoary with 
age. 

Amongst the inaudarins’ gardens at Ningpo, that of old Dr. Chang is 
most admired by strangers. Artificial rock-work and ponds form a prin¬ 
cipal feature, with dwarf-trees and creepers, vases, and flowering shrubs. 
The level plain in which Ningpo is built is thirty miles across, and the 
graves of the dead are scattered all over it, giving some idea of the im¬ 
mense population of the country. On the river side are above-ground 
ice-houses of remarkably simple fonstruction, and from which it is to bo 
hoped we shall learn a great practical lesson. 

All the rivers of central and northern China abound with fish. They 
are caught with nets, by diving, and by cormorants trained for the j)ur- 
pose. Mr. Fortune describes the two latter novel modes of fishing at 
length. 

Shanghae is the most northerly of the five free ports, and the most 
important of all in a commercial point of view. Mr. Fortune visited 
tills city as soon as the port was opened by her majesty’s consul, Captain 
Balfour. It is not a very large town, the circumference of the walls not 
exceeding three and a half miles, but is not far removed from the entrance 
of the great Yang-tse-kiang, “ the child of the ocean,’’ w'hicli, with the 
great canal connected therewith, is the highway to a multitude of cities 
'of the first, second, and third class, that is to say, with populations of 
firom 500,000 to probably 2,000,000, many of which are not even known 
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by name, Md, as Mr. Montgomeiy Martin remarks, are likely to oontinne 
unknown if we do, not adopt a wiser policy. 

The streets of Shanghae are narrow, and crowded with people octirnlj 
engaged in “business. The merchandise, which is most striking to a 
stranger walking through the streets, is the silk and embroidery, cotton, 
and cotton goods, porcelain, furniture, clothes, and curiosity shops. But 
articles of food form, of course, the most OA^tensive trade of all; and it 
is sometimes a difficult matter to get through the streets for the immense 
quantities of fish, pork, fruit, and vegetables which crowd the stands in 
front of the shops. Joss-houses are met with in all directions; fortune- 
tellers and jugglers are also in great request. “ Wheels of fortune” are 
also exceedingly popular, the Chinese being fond of gambling. Thea¬ 
tricals are, strange to say, often i)erformed in their temples. Dining¬ 
rooms, tea-houses, and bakers’ shops are also met with at every step. “I 
fully believe,” says Mr. Fortune, “ that in no country in the world is 
there less real misery and want than in China.” 

In the river of Shanghae a forest of masts attests to the importance 
of the place as one of native trade, and the convcnieiicc of inland tran¬ 
sit is also, Mr. Fortune tglls uf, unrivalled in any part of the world. The 
country is one vast plain, intersected by rivers aud canals. Our cottons 
arc in great demaiul, and teas can be purchased at less expense at 
Shanghae than at Canton. Upon thi.s subject, of such intense Anglican 
interest, it may bo observed, that Mr. Fortune corroborates what has been 
previously stated by Sir John Francis Davis, that tlie tea of the south is 
the produce of the Thea Bohea, that of the north of the Thea Viridis. 
Both plants, however, produce nothing but black or blackish-green teas. 
Green tea is manufactured by various [)rocesses, the most common of 
which appears to be first dyeing the leaves yellow with turmeric, and 
converting that into green by the addition of Prussian blue and gypsum. 
More innocent vegetable dyes are said, ho^i'ever, also to be used. The 
Chinese naturally never use these dyed teas themsel i-cs; they are so pre¬ 
pared to suit the J'.uropean and Auierican markets, and they would sub¬ 
stitute for that colour either red or yellow, should our tastes change, aud 
lead us to prefer more glaring tints 

As to the various flavours of teas, these arc communicated to them by 
various scented flowers that are grown on purpose in particular districts. 
These flowers, among the chief of which Mr. Fortune notices Olca fra.’- 
grans, Chloranthus inconspicuus, and Aglaia odorata, are dried by them¬ 
selves, and afterwards mixed with the teas. 

In addition to the commercial advantages which must soon give supre¬ 
macy to Shanghae, the climate is healthy, the natives are peaceable, and 
foreign residents are respected. The plain of Shanghae is one vast, 
beautiful garden. Mr. Fortune 5113 3 , it is, perhaps, uncfiualled in fertility 
by any district of like extent in the world. Farm-yards are seen with 
Stacks regularly built up and tliatclu d in the same form and manner as 
we find them in England, and the laud, too, is ridged and furrowed in the 
same way. 'Ihe clumps of bamboo and the pig-tails alone give a foreign 
character to the scenery. These districts furnished our collector with a 
new and highly ornamental pine (^Cryptomeria Japonica), the horizontal 
branches of which droop towards the ground in a graceful and “ weeping 
manner. The nursefy-gardens, wliich are also numerous, furnished him. 


• Lord Sandon has laid this fact "before the “ Select Parliamentary Committee.” 
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with many interesting plants. Mr. Fortune experienced considerable 
difficulty in finding out these nurseries ; the Chinesa were unwilling to 
give him the slightest information about any places outside of the town. 
This most marked peculiarity in the Chinese character, and which Mr. 
Fortune is himself at a loss to explain, has, however, probably no other 
origin than in the long-severed position of the people. There is, there¬ 
fore, every reason to believe that time and intercourse will rapidly efface a 
prejudice of so superficial an origin, but no doubt the Chinese cannot yet 
accustom themselves to believe that they are brought into permanent 
connexion with the barbarians from without, and they will therefore 
persevere, possibly for one generation, in adhering to the mistrustful ex¬ 
clusiveness of their forefathers. Mr. Fortune says, however, that a great 
change took place in the feelings of these poor people in this respect, 
even in the course of the two years that he was in the north. But then 
the northern Chinese differ widely from their haughty and insolent 
countrymen in the south. 

After returning to the south, and shipping off his collections, and paying 
a visit to Canton, where he was subjected to gross indignities by the cor¬ 
rupted population of that country, who are encouraged in their vicious 
propensities by European toleration and submission, Mr. Fortune again 
visited the northern provinces in the spring of 1844. Upon this occasion 
he directed his investigations to the Ningpo tea districts, the results of 
which have been already alluded to. Upon these excursions he generally 
took up his residence at the temples or monasteries, where, excepting 
that the curiosity of the priests and natives was rather troublesome, he 
appears to have met with kindness and civility. 

Tlie priests, (he says,) from the highest to the lowest, always showed me 
the most marked attention and kindness. As many of them as I wished cheer¬ 
fully followed me in my excursions in tlio vicinity of the temple; one carrying 
my specimen-paper, another my plants, and a third my birds, and so on. 

And further on he remarks, 

“ All the temples, both large and small, are built in the most romantic and 
beautiful situations amongst tlie hills, and the neighbouring woods are always 
preserved and encouraged. Wbat would indicate the residence of a country 
gentleman in England, is in China the sign of a Budhist temple, and this holds 
good all over the country. When the weary traveller, therefore, who has been 
exposed for hours to the fierce rays of an eastern sun, sees a large, clean-looking 
house showing itself amongst trees on the distant hill side, he may be almost 
certain that it is one of Budha’s temples, where the ptiests will treat him not 
only with courtesy but with kindness.” 

The description of Poo-to, or “ the worshipping island,” the strong¬ 
hold of Budhism, in northern China, reminds one of the landscape familiar 
to us on plates and crockery-ware. The temples are in a group, and in 
order to reach the chief of these, an ornamental bridge is crossed, erected 
over a large artificial pond. The balls Avhicli contain the idols are very 
spacious, and many of the idols are thirty or forty feet in height. They 
are generally made of wood or clay richly gilt. In some of the temples 
Mr. Fortune, however, met with exquisite bronze statues. It is a striking and 
significant fact, that almost all these temples are crumbling fast into 
i;uins. There arc a few exceptions in cases where they happen to get a 
good name amongst the people, from the supposed kindness of the gods ; 
but the great mass are in a state of decay. 

The principal trees and shrubs that grow around the temples are the 
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Chinese pine, Cunningham lanceolata, yews, cp^presses, camphor trees, 
talJow trees, oaks, bamboos, and the camellia japonica;the well-known 
single red variety of which plant grows spontaneously in the woods, at¬ 
taining a height sometimes of twenty to thirty feet, with stems thick in 
proportion. 

Since the new ports have been opened, the Protestant missionaries, 
whose labours were before confined to Canton and Macao, have extended 
their operations, and at each of the ports there exists a mission, the me¬ 
dical officer attached to which appears to be a most powerful auxiliary in 
the conversion of these benighted j)eople. 

The Roman Catholic missions are, however, something quite different 
to those of the Protestants. The Jesuits appear to inherit the spirit and 
cntliusiasm of the fathers of the Church, and the self-denial of the apostles. 
Instead of restricting themselves to the out-ports of the empire, they 
penetrate into the interior, and distribute themselves all over the country. 
One of their bishops lives not far from Shanghac, in the midst of his con¬ 
verts, who foi-m of themselves a little Christian village. 

These poor men (says Mr. Fortune, in allusion to the Roman missionaries), 
submit to many privations and dangers for the cause they have espoused, 
and although I do not approve of the doctrines which they teach, 1 must give 
tliem the highest praise for enthusiasm and devotion to their faith. European 
customs, habits, and luxuries, are all abandoned from tlie moment they put 
their feet on the shores of China; parents, friends, and home, in many in¬ 
stances, are heard of no more ; before them lies a heathen land of strangers, 
cold and unconcerned about the religion for which they themselves ar^ sacri¬ 
ficing everything, and they know that their graves will be far away from the 
land of their birth and the home of their early years. 

Could (Mr. Fortune adds afterwards) those individuals in our time, who 
predict the near approach of the millennium see the length and breadth of this 
vast country, witli its three hundred millions of souls, they would surely pause 
and reflect before they published their absurd and foolish predictions. 

Mr. Fortune has here altogetlier underrated the population. That of 
China Proper exceeds three hundred millions (367,fi32,907, according 
to Mr. R. M. M artin, who has calculated to an odd 7 !) the dependencies 
of Mant-duina, Mongolia, &c., contain at least 36,000,000 more, making 
a real total of four Imndred millions, or upwards of one-third of the po¬ 
pulation of the whole earth. 

The navigation of the great Yarig-tse-Kiang is rendered difficult by 
the numerous sand-banks and the want of prominent land-marks. The 
country is perfectly level, the shores of the river being in many places 
lower than the river itself, which is kept within its bounds by large and 
strong embankments. This is the great Nankin cotton district, and from 
the top of the highest mast of a ship no hill is seen to bound a vast level 
plain of the richest soil in the world. 

Having procured a pony and compass, Mr. Fortune started from 
Shanghae for the interior of this plain. The country he found had its 
liighways and byways, and he soon ascertained by experience that it was 
highly necessary to keep to these, or he was sure to get almost inextri¬ 
cably entangled amongst the canals. He thus describes his progress;— 

I reached a small town in the vicinity of the hills about two o’clock in the 
afternoon; the pony having had nothing to e.it since we left Sbangiiac, was 
much exhausted, and I was therefore anxious to procure a feed of corn for 
liim at some of the shops. The news of the presence of a foreigner in the 
town spread like lightning, and I was soon surrounded and followed by some 
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thousands of people of both sexes, young and old, who were all anxious to get 
a glimpse of my features and dress. Their behaviour on the whole, however, 
was civil and respectful, and the only inconvenience I had to complain of was 
the pressure of the crowd. For a few of the copper coin of the country, a boy 
had promised to take me to a shop where I could purchase something for the 
pony, and we wended our way through the crowd, which was every moment 
becoming more dense, towards, as I supposed, a corn or hay shop. At last, to 
my surprise, he came to a halt in front of an eating house, and my guide came 
and asked me for money to go in and buy some boiled rice. “ But I want a 
feed for the pony,” said 1. “ Very well, give me the money, and I will fetch you 
a basin of boiled rice for him.” “ You had better bring him a pair of chopsticks 
also,” said I, as 1 put the money into his hand. The idea of a pony eating 
with chopsticks delighted the crowd, and put them into high good humour ; 
during my travels in the interior, I often found the benefit of having a joke 
with tlie natives. 

On his return to Shanghae Mr. Fortune hired a boat and carried on his 
excursions by the canals. Upon one of tliese excurs^-ns he discovered the 
Tein-ching, or plant from which the celebrated blue dye is obtained, and 
which proved to be a new species of Isatis, which has been designated as 
the I iiidigotica. 

Tlic natives in this part of the country were vastly surprised when they 
saw me for the first time; at the different villages and towns, men, women, 
and children of all ranks lined the banks of the canals as my boat passed along, 
and often rerjuested me to come out in order that they might have a better op¬ 
portunity of seeing me. When I left my boat for the purpose of ascending the 
lills, my boatmen used to make a good deal of money by allowing the people 
to go in and inspect niy little cabin. A ropy of the Piclorial Times, w'hich 1 
happened to have with me, was greatly admired, and I was obliged to leave it 
amongst them. It is a remarkable fad, how'ever, that nothing, as far as I 
know, was ever stolen from me at this time, although several hundred persons 
visited ray boat in my absence. The hcatnien must have either been very sharp, 
or the people must have had a superstitions dri'ad of the property of a foreigner, 
to put it dow'ii to tlicir honour is, 1 am afraid, out of the (piestion ! 

The next and most novel excursion was to the first-rate city of Soo-, 
chow-foo, on the great canal :— 

Every one who has been in China, or who is at all acquainted with Chinese 
history, has heard of the city of Soo-chow-foo. If a stranger enters a shop in Hong- 
Kong, in Canton, or in any of the other towns in the south, he is sure to be 
told, when he inquires the price of any curiosity out of the common way, that 
it has been brought from this celebrated place; let him order any thing superb, 
and it must be scut for from Soo-chow—line pictures, fine carved, work, fine 
silks, and fine ladies, all come from Soo-chow. It is the Chinaman’s earthly 
paradise, and it would be hard indued to convince him that it had its equal in 
any towm on earth. In addition to its other attractions, I was informed by 
the Chinese nursery gardeners at Shanghae, that it contained a great number 
of excellent flower gardens and nurseries, from which they obtained all, or 
nearly all, the plants which they had for sale, and I was, therefore, 
Strongly tempted to infringe the absurd laws of the celestial empire, and try to 
reach this far-famed place. My greatest difficulty was to meet with boatmen 
who would travel with me, as they were all frightened for the mandarins, who 
had issued very stringent orders to them after the circumstance happened which 
I have already noticed. They were told that they might take foreigners down 
the river towards the sea, and tip as far as a pagoda a mile or two above Sbang- 
hae, but on no account were they to go up the western branch of the river. 
This was a direct infringement on the right which had been secured to us by 
the treaty of Nanking, and her majesty’s consul at this port soon found it 
necessary and prudent to interfere in the matter. Some time after this period, 
when what are called the boundaries were fixed, the foreign residents were 
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allowed to go a day’s journey into the interior, that is, as far as they could go 
and come back again in twenty-four hours. 

Having- at length procured a boat, Mr. Fortune set o£F on his journey: 

1 was, of course, travelling in the Chinese costume ; my head was shaved, I 
had a splendid wig and tail, of whiclj some Chinaman in former days liad 
doubtless been extremely vain, and upon the whole I believe I made a pretty 
fair Chinaman. Although the Chinese countenance and eye differ considerably 
from those of a native of Europe, yet a traveller in the north has far greater 
chance of escaping detection than in the south of China, the features of the 
northern natives approaching more nearly to tliose of Europeans than they do 
in the south, and the difference amongst themselves also being greater. 

In China the canal is the traveller’s highway, and the boat is his car¬ 
riage, and hence the absence of good roads and carriages in the country. 
The first night Mr. Fortune halted under the ramparts of a largo town called 
Cading. During the night robbers boarded his boat, and after making 
away with both his English and Chinese clothes, cut the rope and set the 
boat adrift. Fortunately, the dollars were beneath his pillow, and he 
sent his servant in the morning into Cading to get a new dress. 

The progress up the canal was highly interesting. The scenery was 
cxtremcily striking. The canal, broad as a lake, boro on its waters hun¬ 
dreds of ('liincse boats of all sizes under sail: pagod:is here and there 
reared their heads above the woods and temple.s, w'hich are scattered over 
tlie wide and extensive plain. 

Passing another great town callc<l Tatsong-tscu the canal divided. 
After this it exjianded again into a lake, and then again contracted. 
Bridges were passed, villages and small towns lined the banks, and every 
thing denoted the approach to a city of some size and importance. 

It was a delightful summer’s evening on the 2J3rd of .Tune, when I ap¬ 
proached this far-famed town. The moon was up, and with a fair, light breeze my 
little boat scudded swiftly, its mast and sails rcHected in the clear water of the 
canal; the boats thickened as wc went along, the lioiises became more crowded 
and larger, lanterns were moving in great numbers on tii - bridges and sides of 
the canal, andjn a few minutes more we were safely moored, among some hun¬ 
dreds of other bouts, under the walls of this celebrated city. Having taken all 
the precautions in our power against another nightly visitor, my servant, the 
boatmen, and myself were soon fast asleep. 

With the first dawn of morning I was up, and dressed with very great care 
by my Chinese servant, whom I then despatched to find out the nursery gardens 
in the city, in order to procure the plants which I wanted. When he liad ob¬ 
tained this information he returned, and we proceeded together into the city, in 
order to make my selection.?. 

When I left the boat, I coftfess I felt rather nervous as to the trial 1 was 
about to make. Although I had passed very well as a Chinaman in the 
country districts, I knew that the inhabitants of large towns, and particularly 
those in a town like this, were more difficult to deceive. My old friends, or 
1 should rather say my enemies, theljdogs, who arc as acute as any Chinaman, 
evidently did not disown me as a countryman, and this at once gave me 
confidence. 

As I was crossing the bridge, which is built over the moat or canal on the 
outside of the city walls, numbers of tiie Chinese were loitering on it, leaning 
over its sides, and looking down upon the boats which were plying to and fro. 
I stopped, too, and looked down upon tlie gay and happy throng, with a feeling 
of secret triumph when I remembered that I was now in the most fashionable 
city of the celestial empire, where no Englishman, as far as I knew, had ever 
been before. None of the loiterers on the bridge appeared to pay the slightest 
attention to me, by which I concluded that I must be very much like one of 
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themselves. How surprised they would liavc been had it been whispered to 
them that an Englishman was standing amongst them. 

From his further descriptions it would appear that Mr. Fortune entered 
the city by the east gate, and went along the side of the east wall. Ho 
also notices the “ west end” of the town as the richest and most aristo¬ 
cratic portion of the town, and that the gates are well guarded by soldiers. 
Still there is manifestly something deficient in this description. In the 
first place Mi*. Fortune was not the first Englishman to visit the fashion¬ 
able city of China. Lord IVIacartney passed through this beautiful clt^, 
and describes it as enclosed with high walls, which arc about ten miles in 
circumference ; the suburbs being four distinct towns, about ten miles in 
length and nearly the same in breath. Mr. R. M. Martin says, “ The 
intelligent and adventurous Mr. Fortune, agent for the Horticultural 
Society, whom I had the pleasure to meet in the north of China, and to 
accompany to NIngpo, attempted to enter the city v/ithout success.” We 
suspect, however, that Mr. Martin is under a misapprehension here. Mr. 
Fortune evidently entered the town, but had apparently but little opportunity 
of exploring it, although he describes himself as remaining for sever^ 
days in the city and neighbourhood. 

Mr. Fortune also visited the Tartar city of Chapoo, which was attacked 
and taken during the war. At that city he was obliged to apply to the 
mandarins to protect him from the crowd, which was inconvenient from 
its numbers, and not from any actual violence, and the consequence was, 
that he found on his return to Shanghae that a complaint had been 
lodged against him with the British Consul. 

Having finished his business at Shanghae, Mr. Fortune sailed for Foo- 
chow-foo, on the river Min. The scenery of the river is described as 
striking and beautiful. Numerous temples and joss-houses, embosomed in 
groves of banyan-trees (^Ficus Nitida) are built in the most picturesque 
situations. 

Viewing the scenery as a whole (says Mr. Fortune), tlie beautiful river 
winding its way between mountains, its islands, its temples, its villages and 
fortresses—I think, although not the richest, it is the most romantic and beau¬ 
tiful part of the country which has come under my observation. 

The reception met with in the suburbs of the city was rude and inso¬ 
lent. The city within the walls is described as being from eight to nine 
miles in circumference. A large trade is carried on in copper and other 
metals. Foo-chow-foo appears to be the Birmingham of Cnina, as Soo- 
chow is its Bath or Cheltenham. Banking is also carried on to a great 
extent, paper notes being a common mediuul of exchange, and the people 
having the most perfect confidence in them. The people are also a 
cleaner and more active race than in other towns, but they arc very hostile 
to foreigners. Mr. Fortune, upon the whole, does not estimate higldy 
the commercial advantages of tLls city of half a million of inhabitants. 
The Bohea teas exported from this place Mr. Fortune ascertained to be 
derived from the Thea viridis, like the “ green” teas of the north. 

It was on leaving Foo-chow-foo, in a native junk, that Mr. Fortune 
had lus great fight with the pirates, in which his skill and intrepidity 
twice saved the vessel. This also was while labouring under the fever of 
the country. Having at length brought together the whole of his plants 
'from the districts of Foo-chow-foo, Cliusan, and Ningpo, at his favourite 
city of Shanghae, this intelligent and enterprising traveller got them 
packed, and on the 10th of October, 1845, sailed for Hong-Kong and 
England. 
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By William H. G. Kingston, Esq. 

AUTHOR OF “the PRIME MINISTER,” “LT flITANIAN SKETCHES," &C. 

Seven revolutions in the course of ten years (such on the most moderate 
■computation is the number Porti'gal has seen since Donna Maria ascended 
the throne of her ancestors,) shows either that the Portuguese are very 
fond of change, or that they are very dissatisBcd with things as they 
exist, and that the successive experiments at improvement have proved 
failures. Portugal is like a fevered patient tumbling and tossing about in 
his bed in tho attempt to seek relief from pain by a change of position, 
but with each movement finding it rather increased than alleviated. That 
such will be the result of the last insurrection no one acquainted with the 
country can for a moment doubt, but it is far more difficult to say under 
what form the govemincut of tho country will bo carried on, or whether 
or not Portugal will continue to exist .as an independent state. 

I am inclined to think that she will not. 

When the Roman empire fell to pieces, the eivillsed world, if it deserved 
the name, formed itself into that numerous collection of small states which 
continued amalgamating and combining gradually, till the present Euro¬ 
pean system was at length constructed, the smaller kingdoms becoming 
merged in their more influential neighbours, unless they have, by the 
bravery of their children, and a peculiar geographical position, been able, 
like Switzerland, to maintain their independence, or unless, like Portugal, 
they have been protected, through the jealousy of one powerful country 
from becoming the prey of another. 

The death wail of Poland has sounded in the ears of Europe, and sho 
has ceased to bo numbered among the nations of the earth. Sho fell at 
last a helpless victim into the grasping maws of the surrounding nations, 
yet her warmest admirers, the sternest haters of her tyrants must acknow- 
iedge, that sho herself brought down her fate upon her head. Had she, 
on the contrary, been true to herself, had not intestine broils weakened 
licr powers, she would even now have been one of the chief kingdoms of 
Europe, perhaps the mistress of those who trample on her ashes. Much 
in the same condition is Portugal at the present time as was Poland before 
her fall—though, fortunately for her nationality, her nearest neighbour is 
in as weak and disorganised a state as herself—she also possesses a conve¬ 
nient harbour on the sliores of the Atlantic, a near market for manufac¬ 
tures, and a battle-field which England w'ould regret to lose. Were' it 
not for these qualifications, she would either fall under the dominion of 
France, or again become incorporated with Spain. 

Through the crimes and folly of her leaders, through the iguorance of 
.all classes, has Portugal been brought to her present condition. No one 
can pity her, there will be no one to mourn her fate when she cea.ses to 
exist, for not like Poland, has sho had foreign foes to contend with—^no 
patriot Kosciusko has arisen to viudicate her fame, nor when her name is 
mentioned in the page of history can she boast of a field of "V^arsaw, 
glorious though lost; but weakened and distPP?ted by internal dissension, 

May . —VOL. Lxxx . no. ccesvir. Jl 
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she will again fall into the insignificant condition of a province of Spain, 
from which she emerged in the glorious days of Alfonso Henriques. 

Many Portuguese wish for a union with Spain, and believe it will take 
place, as the only chance they have of gaining any political power in 
Europe. Tme, Spain is in scarcely a better condition than Portugal, but 
then she possesses greater vitality and energy—her internal resources are 
immeasurably superior. She is like a giant struggling in convulsions, 
who may yet overcome the malady and rise with unabated power. Por¬ 
tugal is an emaciated being, with a ruined constitution too weak to revive. 
It is the policy of England to prevent Portugal becoming a province of 
Spain, but that we take the wisest means to effect our purpose may be 
doubted. It is also highly problematical that Portugal would benefit by the 
change; yet that such is the aim of no inconsiderable portion of the 
leaders of the last insurrection I am able with tolerable confidence 
to aver. 

In a former paper* I gave a sketch of the various parties struggling for 
tlie mastery, and of the causes which produced the present deplorable state 
of affiiirs in that ])ortion of the peninsula, summing them up in one word— 
misrule. I will now detail, for the amusement of my readers, some of 
the more j)romincut events which have occurred during the insurrection. 
As far back as November, 1845, those who mixed in Portuguese society 
obseiwed ominous threatenings of the coming storm. Many of the old 
fidalgo families, unwavering adherents of Dom Miguel, who had for some 
years {>ast resided quietly on their estates without interfering in politics, 
began to reappear at their town re.sidences, and to express their sentiments 
openly. Some contented themselves with merely abusing the obnoxious 
minister Costa Cabral, others spoke with disrespect of the queen, and 
many went as far as to talk of the necessity of her abdicating, and hinted 
that Dom Miguel must be restored to the throne. In truth, the 
despotic and unconstitutional conduct of the minister had created for tlie 
queen so many enemi^>s, tli'at even those noble families, who had hitherto 
been the staunchest Siipporters of her throne, no longer hesitated to speak 
of licr in terms of the severest censure, for becoming the blind tool of lier 
designing minister. He had, indeed, wofully disappointed the liopes of 
those who expected to find in him the regenerator of his country. Pro¬ 
fessing to be a reformer, he was the creator of as many abuses as he 
abolished, and when he came to levy the taxes absolutely necessary for 
carrying out the proposed improvements, the whole country was easily 
roused to arms against him. 

The chief of these were, J believe, an inquest, a poll, and a land-tax. 
These taxes were not in reality more than the people could pay, but they 
were not equally distributed nor fairly collected, but fell chiefly on the 
agricultural classes, who had not'the cunning to devise means to avoid 
their payment. These classes would not, however, have taken up arms, 
had they not been worked upon by others who had their own objects to 
serve; and, unfortunately, Cabral had so completely exposed himself to 
censure, that even those who considered that, notwithstanding his failings, 
he was one of the few men cidculated to govern the country, had very 
little to say in his favour. 

The taxes I have mentioned were absolutely necessary for the im- 


• See “ Modem Portugal,” in the New Montfdy for March. 
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{ )rovement of the country, and a popular and honest minister might have 
evied them with impunity; but when he was seen growing rapidly 
wealthy, the people naturally suspected tliat the money they paid was 
not applied to its legitimate purposes. The poll-tax, for instance, %vhich 
has existed for three years, was a very just one. It levied a erusado, or 
2 s . a-year, on every man capable of work, or required his labour for three 
days on the public roads in the course of C'listruction. In the interior 
of the country, however, no roads had as yet been laid out, and the 
peasantry were thus compelled to go an immense distance to re»ich those 
already commenced, or to pay the money, naturally complaining that 
Ihe^ could derive no benefit from those mads which did not approach 
their lands. From the first this has been a fruitful source of dispute, 
and many serious disturbances have taken place when troops have been 
sent to assist the tax-gatherers. The inquest-tax was instituted more to 
serve as a check upon murder than as a source of revenue, I’or, in the 
course of a whole year, it realised' but a few hundred pounds—yet was it 
ostensibly the cause of the conimencemcnt of the insurrection at Braga. 
The husband of a certain dainc, Maria by name, died. From her oceu- 
patiou'of a water-carrier, or because she lived over a fountain, she was 
commonly called “ Marla da l-'onte” Mary of the Fountain. Slie was 
a stout, double-fisted woman, and moreover of a determined spirit, and 
she vowed to all her acquaintance that nothing- should compel her to pay 
the fee to the coroner. They applauded her r(>solution, and promised to 
support her. Probably some of the enemies of the minister had found in 
her a fit agent to forward their ends. When, tlierel’ore, the conmer came, 
and after examining into the cause of the husband’s death, asked for his 
fee, Maria da Fonte refused to pay it. On his insisting in his demand, 
she dmve him into the street, where he was killed by the populace, who, 
headed by the Amazon, repelled the militaiy sent to quell the riot. 

The peasantry throughout the country imitated this woman’s exaii’plc, 
who at once became a heroine, the rebels generally calling themselves the 
soldiers of Maria da Fonte, An additional reasor- for the new taxes 
becoming obnoxious was, that the peasantry being* unable to read the 
papers sent round to them, they were compelled to pay a public notary 
for explaining to them their meaning. Wlien, also, the lauds were 
measured preparatory to making roads, and for other purposes, the 
ignorant people were persuaded by the Miguelite fidalgos and priests, 
as well as by the republican demagogues (both made use of similai* 
means), that Cabral had ordered the operation to be performed aa a pre¬ 
liminary to selling the country to England. 

Wherever the tax-gatherers appeared, they were insulted and knocked 
down; and in most of the smaller towns of the Minho and Beira, their 
papers were taken from them and burnt in the market-places amid the 
shouts and execrations of the peojde. Although the government were 
well aware of these proceedings, the queen was kept in total ignorance 
of them, while the same policy which had originated the dissatisfaction 
was still continued. All this time the Republicans and Miguelites were 
busily at work fomenting the ill-feeling of the people against the Ca- 
hralistas. A few of the officers of the army were won over by the 
revolutionists, but generally the troops remained faithful to their oaths. 
The people of Lisbon also, if dissatisfied with tlie government, were kept 
in check by the military, but in Oporto, various plots were concocted 
with very little attempt at concealment. By order of the government 
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the masked ball, which usually takes place during the carnival, was for¬ 
bidden ; but some of those who have since appeared at the head of the 
republican party, had formed a plan, in order to exhibit their strenrth, to 
parade the streets on horseback, with masks on their faces, in the warac- 
tcrs of the “ Juif Errant.” Heavy rains, however, coming on, put a stop 
to every thing of the sort, or, as they would have gone anned, if the 
military had attempted to interfere, there would doubtless have been a 
disturbance. Something very similar took place when the Mexicans 
were first struggling to throw off their allegiance to the parent state. 
At the same time the Jesuit agents of the Miguelitc, or Absolute party, 
were at work in their own way. A society was instituted, which had 
some time previously existed in Lisbon, called the “ Coragao de Mana” 
who held a meeting on the second Sunday in every month, “ to pray for 
-the conversion of the impious.” 

On the 8th of March they met in a church at Oporto, called the 

Cong^egados.” A great number of well-known Miguelite families, 
with numerous ladies, members of the society, were present, while the 
church was crowded also with people of very different politics. The ser¬ 
vice was performed quietly, but scarcely had the sermon been commenced 
by an eloquent preacher, a strenuous supporter of Dom Miguel, than a 
party of young men (noted Septeinbristas republicans) who had posted 
themselves near the pulpit, began to hiss and stamp violently. On this 
the preacher quietly said, ‘‘ If any of my audience are not good Catholics 
they had better leave the church.” The answer was a general nmmiur 
among the congregation, which, as the priest attempted to proceed, 
increased to a complete uproar, till the confusion became dreadful. A 
mob, probably already prepared, collected outside the church, and in¬ 
creased the noise with their cries. Ladies screamed and fainted, and, with 
the priests, clung to the altars for protection or escaped into the vestry, 
many were much injured, and the robes of the priests were torn from their 
backs, though no lives were lost. At last, on the appearance of the mu¬ 
nicipal guard the diaturbance was quelled. The actors in this scene 
belonged to the two parties who have since pretended to combine, in 
order to oppose the queen. About this time, in the provinces, men 
habited in women's clothes, calling themselves the children of Maria da 
Fonte, in imitation probably of Rebecca’s daughters, of whom their 
leader had read, went about instigating the people to revolt. When small 
bodies of troops were sent against them the latter were generally driven 
back with loss. When the men began to rise and arm, the women worked 
hard to arrange their accoutrements and arms ; they encouraged them 
also by their presence, and distracted the soldiers opposed to them by 
assembling on the hills, waving their handkerchiefs, and uttering loud 
cries. At last, Amazon-like, they mixed with the combatants, and 
in the numbers lost their lives. On the 21st of April Jos& Ca¬ 
bral, the brother of the minister, and still more obnoxious to the people, 
arrived at Oporto with 600 men, but his coming tended rather to 
increase than to quell the disturbances, and the city was surrounded 
with bands of peasants armed with weapons of their own provid¬ 
ing. Early in M^ many hundreds came into Oporto, and muskets 
were put into their hands, but when they found that military officers were 
pi^pared to drill them, and that they were to act as regular troops, they 
decamped, carrying off the arms which had been given them. The 
transaction was, no doubt, effected through the treachery of some of the 
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repub^cans. The next day a band of upwards of 1000 well-armed 
peasants appeared at one of the northern barriers of Oporto, and when 
the troops were sent to oppose their entrance several rounds were ex¬ 
changed between them, and an officer and two soldiers were wounded, and a 
peasant was killed. While this affair was going forward some men con¬ 
trived by ladders to reach the alarm bells in the church of the Cedofeita, 
and the confusion in the city became general. As it was supposed that 
the barracks of St. Ovidio were threatened, cannon were posted at the top 
of each street leading to that quarter ; after this, for some time, the city 
remained tranquil. In the country, however, the Miguelites were very 
active, Dom Fernando, the son of the Marquis of Villa Real, raised a 
Guerilla of 500 nien, and took possession of Amarauti, where many men 
of rank joined him. On hearing of it Jose Cabral gave notice that he 
would shoot the first of them he caught, but his reign was soon to end, 
and the queen at length hearing of tliesc proceedings dismissed the 
Cabrals, and desired the Duke of Palmella to form a new ministry. He 
did so from among the ultra liberal party, and pacification was now the 
order of the day. 

On the 30th of May a large Guerilla, assembled at Valongo, about nine 
miles from Oporto, threatened to attack the city. On this the civil 
governor, the Viscondc de Beirc, wxnt out to meet them, and returned, 
accompanied by the chiefs, who were all dressed in bandit costume, with 
broad-brimmed hats and feathers, and round jackets, belts, or sashes, with 
pistols and <laggers stuck in them. As on their way to dinner at the 
governor’s house, they passed along the Campo de St. Ovidio, which was 
full of troops, they were saluted with loud groans and hisses, the officers 
looking very indignant at seeing their opponents treated with so much 
consideration. Soon after this those officers who had been employed 
against the rebels, were superseded and summoned to Lisbon, causing 
almost a mutiny among tlie men, who were much attached to them. 

Dom Fernando received an office under government, and several young 
Miguelite nobles who had been taken prisoners among a Guerilla band, in 
an encoutiter with the troops at Penafiel, wore liberated from Foz Castle, a 
party of young men assembling to bring them out in triumph. The city was 
now full of Guerilla bands, who took every occasion to insult the troops. 
At times, indeed, the military governor, the Viscondc de Fonte Nova, had 
the greatest difficulty in restraining the soldiers from revenging them¬ 
selves, though as a proof of the admirable discipline ho maintained over 
them while he remained at their head, no outbreak took place. 

This state of things continued till the queen, perceiving that her liberal 
ministry were throwing all the power into the hands of the republicans, 
suddenly dismissed them, re-established the Charter, and sent the Duke of 
Terceira to Oporto to take command of the army of the north. On his 
arrival, he found that a revolution had taken place, the city w'as in the 
hands of the professed republicans, a Junta was established, and he was 
thrown into prison, where he still remains. 

At firat the old noble was confined in the castle of San Joao da Foz, 
where he could enjoy the fresh air of the sea, hut the rebels, fearing that 
he might make his escape, removed him before daybreak one morning 
to the common felons’ prison in Oporto, whence his only prospect is a 
blank wail. Next to his room is the fever ward ! The rebel leaders, to 
some of whom he is related, hold him as a hostage for their own heads, 
should they fall into the hands of the queen, and his imprisonment may 
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perhaps influence hia old brother in arms, Saldanha, in his hesitation to 
advance on Oporto. 

While these events were occurring in the north, some of the leading 
Soptembristas quitted Lisbon, and seducing some of the regular troops, 
who were joined by numerous Guerilla bands, put themselves at their head. 
On this Saldanha was sent against them, and at Toitbs Vedras, and 
wherever he encountered them he defeated them with great loss. In the 
Minho the queen's generals were equally successful, and a large Mi- 
guelite (Guerilla, under the English adventurer, Macdonel, was compelled 
to retreat while their general was killed. 

The rebels of the various political parties who had managed to escape 
from the field, took refuge in Oporto, which they immediately commenced 
fortifying, and soon j)laccd in a condition to hold out against the queen’s 
armies. Had Saldanha and the other loyal generals followed up their 
first sucesses, they w’ould, in all probability, have succti-ded in capturing 
Oporto ; but in the hope that the rebels would not longer hold out, and 
from their unwillingness to shed more blood, they contented themselves 
with merely surrounding the city till the severity of the winter put a 
stop to. further operations. Since that time literally nothing has been 
done ; and it is to he hoped that the affair may be settled by the media¬ 
tion of foreign powers, since neither of the contending parties appear to 
have strength to terminate the contest by themselves. The queen’s 
generals seem lately to have acted most supinely, while the rebels have 
lost no opportunity of improving their resources. The queen’s steamers 
which were so disgracefully delivered into their hands, have .afforded them 
the means of fitting ont an expedition to make a descent on some parts 
of the coast, with the result t)f which, by the time this is in print, my 
readers will be acquainted. As an example of the injury accruing to 
commerce, while some of the queen’s trooji)S hold the Castle of Vianua, a 
town of considerable importance to the north of Oporto, the troops of 
the Junta have poS'<‘.ssion of the surrounding houses. An English mcr- 
chantm.an, laden with salt fish, lies .at the mouth of the river, ready to 
discharge her cargo, and the rebels wish her to do so, provided tlffe duty is 
paid to them, but the garrison of the castle, to prevent this, threatened 
to sink her, should she attempt to break bulk. Thus she remains, 
neither party allowing the other to make use of her cargo, which is in 
the meantime running great risk of being spoilt. 1 must here take 
an opportunity to contradict a calumnious report which went the 
round of the English papers regarding the behaviour of that gallant 
soldier, the Baron de Casal on the taking of Braga. It was stated that 
he allowed his troops to commit every kind of e.vcess, and that numbers 
of the inhabitants were murdered after the place was entered. This 
atrocious falsehood was fabricated by some of the friends of the Junta, 
and was forwarded to the English admiral at Lisbon, who stated what he 
had heard to the queen. Her majesty would immediately have recalled 
her general, but her ministers recommending an inquiry to be made into 
the truth of the report, the channel through which it had come was traced 
out, and it was proved to be utterly unfounded. The Portuguese, as a 
nation, are more humane than any people in Europe, and even during 
^he, civil wars in which they .have been unhappily so long plunged, have 
never been guilty of those excesses which stain the character of other 
more civilised people. 

A very important question now arises. What line of policy is England 
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to take with regard to Portugal ? Franco, and, of course, Spain, follows 
the same lead, have shown their determination to support the queen, and 
to ingratiate themselves to the utmost through their diplomatic agents 
with the Portuguese. 

For this wise purpose, for some j’ears past, the French have employed 
men of considerable talent and attractive manners to gain the affections 
of all classes of the Portuguese, Avhich they most effectively have suc¬ 
ceeded in doing. Every thing French has consequently become the 
fashion in Portugal. French politic!?, French religion, customs and cos¬ 
tume, and all those who can afford it, send their sous to school or to travel 
iu France. They, of course, contrast the cold, if not contemptuous, man¬ 
ners of the English, with the conciliatory behaviour of their Gallic friends, 
and although with the latter there can be but slight commercial relations, 
they might be tempted, even contrary to their own interests, to eornbiiio 
with them against us in ease of aiiotlier general coiitinoutal wai'; and 
should Portiigal again become a battle-ground, we should find the dif¬ 
ference of having to miirch through her rocky defiles with a population 
armed against instead of for us. Gratitude I'or past assistance must not 
be for a moment calculated on. Years of bungling interference have 
wiped away all feeling of the .sort which formerly existed, for although I 
believe we are still respected, we are most certtiinly, jjs a nation, more 
hated than loved. TJie I’ortuguesc are fully sensible of their weakness, 
and are not blind to tlnur own miscriible plight, nor, at the same time 
forgetful of tlie lofty position from whieli they have fallen, but we ought 
to recollect, that there is no person so jjroud as a decayed gentleman, 
and that to relieve bis necessities wc must do so with a.s much delicacy 
as possible, or lie would spurn our offers. It is precisely this feeling 
which prompts the advisers of the queen to refuse the mediation of 
England in settling the dispute witli her rebel subjects. When driven 
to it at hist, as she inevitably must be, she will do .so with a bad grace ; 
and I .strongly doubt whether our interference will have any other effect 
than tliat of merely dispersing the rebels for a time, to reunite before 
long against her in some new combination. I do not think that the 
Miguelite party have any chance of success. His public, as well as his 
private character have deprived Dom Miguel of all the respect in which 
he otherwi.se might have been held by those who consider it their interest 
to support him, and supposing that he had any right to the throne, he 
virtually abandoned all his pretensions when ho agreed to act as regent 
for his niece, and took the oath of allegiance to her, still more did he 
forfeit all his claims to the affections of liis countrymen when he so 
flagitiou.sly broke his oath, Jind usurped her crown, murdering, without 
remorse, all who ventured to oppose him. He is, in fact, at present, 
merely a tool in the hands of a small and bigoted party, worked on by 
the Jesuits, and should he even succeed in gaining the throne, he would 
very soon be driven forth again an outcast as he now is. 

Neither the existing Spanish nor French governments would wish to 
see the republican party succeed j and certainly we should not: wo 
therefore have but one course to pursue—-first to assist the queen in 
quelling the rebellion, and to persuade her to act with clemency towards 
the rebels, and then, if we would regain the inffuence we once possessed 
in the country, by sending out intelligent and courteous political agents 
to conciliate the people by every means in our power. 
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William Leman Rede was born on the 31st January, 1802, in the city 
of Uamburg. He was a collateral descendant of Sir John Lemann, Lord 
Mayor of London, avIio founded the great Lemann Estates in Goodman’s 
Fields, and clsew'hcre, which of late years have given rise to so many 
claiinants and so much litigation. The father of the subject of these 
recollections was Tho.nas Rede, Esq., Barristcr-at-Law, the author of a 
book on “ Ihe Laws of England.” for which he was compelled to expatriate 
himself from the country, in 1799 ; and a translation of “ St. Pierre’s 
Anecdotes of Eminent (Miaractcrs.” It is said that a scrap-book ho had 
formed was valued at a thousand pounds. He died when William was 
only eight years old, leaving a widow and five children, who shortly 
afterwards settled in Ltujdon, This was in the year 1807. There are 
few records of Rede’s boyish career, save that he early evinced that 
firmness of purpose winch in after-life so eminently characterised him. 
He excelled in athletic sports; and became noted as a formidable bruiser. 
Being of a naturally pugnacious disposition, he settled all his disputes 
witli his fists ; but it is remarkable, that the most lasting of his friendships 
were with those persons whom, in youth, he had soundly thrashed. 
Indeed, lie at one time contemplated following pugilism as a profession, 
and actually trained in Sussex, and fought a match for 40f., under the 
sobriquet of “ The Brighton Gipsy Boy.” 

On attaiiilug a fitting age, Mr. Rede was placed in the office of Mr. 
Rosser, a solicitor, with a view to being articled. He displayed much 
aptitude for busliie.ss, and aequired sufficient knowledge of the law to 
render him in nialurer years a safe authority on matters of legal difficulty; 
but he disliked the profession, and, to use his own words, — “ would 
rather have pounced upon any thing than parchment.’’ 

All amateur theatre—that outlet through which crani])ed genius so 
frequently finds a way into the world—soon beguiled young Redo from 
the labours of the desk. Here his elder brother, Leman Thomas, and 
himself, laid that dramatic foundation on which they both reared their 
means of future livelihood. On one occasion their mother attended, and 
the curtain being unexpectedly raised while they were rehearsing a 
combat, sho was so terrified under the impression that they were mortally 
engaged, for she was quite ignorant of every thing relating to Thespian 
matters, tiiat she shrieked loudly to have them separated, and was car¬ 
ried insensible fi'om the theatre. Soon after this, William, in 1823, 
made his first public appearance at the Margate Theatre, as Young 
Marlow'o in Goldsmith’s comedy of “ Slie Stoops to Conquer.” He sub¬ 
sequently appeared at Bristol; and eventually in the metropolis, at the 
Tottenham-street Theatre, then called the West London, where he pro¬ 
duced a very favourable impression in light comedy. .The strongest 
friendship subsisted between himself and his brother, and they were 
styled “ The Inseparables.” This intimacy ripened with their years, 
and to Thomas did W’ilHam owe liis chief prosperity. A circumstance 
oceurbed about this time, trivial in itself, but strikingly illustrative of 
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that admixture of justice and partial bias which the latter was afterwards 
accustomed to display in matters where those he favoured were concerned. 
The brothers were one evening at a sporting-house, where Tliomas, under 
an impulse of sudden anger, was betrayed into charging some one pre¬ 
sent with direct fidsehood. The assemblage arose en masse to inflict 
summary chastisement on the oftender, upon which William caught up a 
chair, and planting himself in front of hif^ brother, whispered to mm, 
“ You deserve to be well licked! But I’ll stick to you for all that!” 

About this period it was that Bede experienced a fall from a horse, 
and the animal, in plunging for^< ard, inflicted a violent kick ; from the 
effects of which he suftei’ed to the latest hour of existence. Few who 
witnessed his active habits, his great pedestrian powers, and untiring 
fondness of locomotion, were aware of the fact, that each new exertion 
was a fresh trial of the constitution, and that his naturally robust frame 
was unsettled at the very foundation. Ilis ailment had, however, no 
cfi’ect upon his spirits. He was an optimist in every thing, and, happen 
what might, he took it all in good part; caring nothing so long as he 
had an auditor to his wit, and fortitude on the occasion. It was only 
when alone that llcde ever felt. 

At the close of the season he devoted himself to the press, and speedily 
established himself in high favour as a critic on all matters connected 
with the drama. None better could distinguish between talent and pre¬ 
tension; none better adjust the intricate balance betwixt the practised 
charlatan and the unpractised man of promising merit. The gew'-gaws 
of decoration, the heraldings of puff, the couventional efforts of the actor, 
were insufficient to cheat his understanding, and he has frequently stood 
alone in the condemnation of a piece of stage-writing when even the 
treasury hfis been overflowing from the effects of success. But he in¬ 
variably found his opinions confirmed by the sufl’rages of common-sense, 
when the novelty had worn off. 

The true bent of his iiiellnatioii would have inclined him to pursue his 
Thespian career in the provinces, but the ardent vittachment ho enter¬ 
tained for his brother, made him elect London and tJie ioumals instead. 
This tic was shortly interrupted by the arrest for debt of Thomas. William 
lost the companion of his w'alks, and town lost its attractions for him. 
Having accidentally picked up a five-pound-note at the end of Chlld’s- 
place, near Temple-bar, he divided the amount with his brother, and 
joined a strolling company of comedians in the w'est of England. His 
anecdotes of these times abounded in interc'st and humour. He had his 
enjoyments and endured his trials—bis natural light-heartedness throwing 
a cheering ray over the darkest scene. 

It is unnecessary to trace him througli tlie period of his itineracy. 
He encountered the usual reverses of a wandering actor; at one time 
representing Hamlet, in a barn; at another Rover, on a billiard-table. 
With money and without, he was the life and soul of gaiety; whether 
paid or unpaid he was alike the same, and, on once being questioned how 
he preserved his spirits at the non-receipt of SJilary, he replied, 

“I drink spring-water and dance !' 

The re-opening of the West London in 1825, under Beverley, brought 
hinr again to town, and he now gave to the world his novels of the 
“ Wedded Wanderer,” and the “White Tower,” both in three volumes, 
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together with a work on “Tlie Crimes and Criminals of Yorkshire.” He 
also, in conjunction with liis brother, produced a weekly publication, 
entitled, “ Oxberry’s Dramatic Biography,” Thomas having married the 
relict of that popular comedian, and conceiving himself as much entitled 
to take the name as the widow. The work sold well, and extended to 
eight or nine volumes, but as a book of reference it is not to be relied 
upon. The fidelity of the portraits by which it is embellished of popular 
actors and actresses, render it valuable as far as they are concerned, 
and the memoirs arc entertaining, but intrinsically it has no merit, 
being correct in neither fact nor chronology. If any one complained 
when an actor, in the above publication, was made the hero of events he 
never witnessed, Rede remarked that he ought to be thanked on both 
sides—by the player and by the public—for imparting any degree of in¬ 
terest to a nonentity. Being asked during its prop’ress how he employed 
himself, he answered, “ Like a bashaw—I take a life e week.” 

In 1828-9, Rede once more visited the provinces, but this time in the 
capacity of a leading actor in jjuch theatres as those of York, Liverpool, 
Edinburgh, Richmond, and other principal towns in England and {Scot¬ 
land. The walls of his dressing-rooms yet bear many of the poetical 
eft’usions with which he enriched them. He frequently ])layed with Ed¬ 
mund Kean, and during the circuit formed some of his most lasting 
friendships. One day, on heariiig a young lady siddressed by the name 
of “ .Sarah,” he turned to Miss Cooke, who had that morning joined the 
company, and observed, that of all names he thought the one just uttered 
the most disagreeable. 

“My name is Sarah,” said Miss Cooke, 

The contre temps was awkward, but it served to introduce the parties, 
and in process of time their acquaintance terminated in matrimony. Tliis 
lady was the estimable daughter of Cooke, the bass singer of Drury Lane, 
and cousin to Mesdames VV. West and Waylett. 

In 1832, the erratic actor and penman once more reached the metro¬ 
polis, never again tc leave it for a perniuneuey. He arrived at a golden 
moment, burst at once into public success, and .fixed himself for life under 
the eye of popularity. 

In promotion of this, a conjunction of events had favoured. During 
Ills journey to the north, his brother 'rhoinas, his uuHinching advocate and 
friend, had paved the way for an auspicious reception both in public and 
private. The spark to the train thus laid was applied by Messrs. Daven¬ 
port and Ra).ner, at the Strand Theatre. This place had been newly 
converted to dramatic pxirposes from Burford’s Panorama, but the Lord 
Chamberlain refusing a licence, the lessees determined on opening it in 
defiance, and ])opular sympathy was enlisted in their favour. Rede, who 
had played with both managers in the country, was engaged to produce 
a piece de circonstanee for the opening night, under the title of “ Pro¬ 
fessionals Puzzled.” It took the town at once. His “ Humpback” and 
“Judgment of Paris” followed, and Leman Rede became a made man. 

The laughter-loving public sighed for fun. There was nothing to 
discuss but music, the serious drama, and politics: Paganini, Sheridan 
Knowles, and the Reform Bill! In fine, to employ an antiquated joke, 
“ there was nothing moving but stagnation,” when all of a sudden Leman 
Rede burst through the gloom. Ho gave Paganini to the Strand 
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audience in an allegory. He spared the public the necessity of paying 
high prices to view the “ Hunchback” at Covent Garden, by introducing 
him in travestie at the little unlicensed theatre near Temple Bar. He 
made friends with his audiences, and stepped nightly iVoin behind the 
scenes to the box-lobby and the pit benches, scattering as he went the 
sparks of his wit, not in single or niggard modicums, but in liberal 
showers. Flattered at being admitted to familiar parlance with the 
successful author, the playgoers made him an idol, and then magnified his 
merits to increase their own consequence in the estimation of others, la 
the daytime he was a walking epitome of :vll the floating news; and in 
lavishing his stores, the animation of his eye, the rich exuberance of his 
voice, the gaiety of his laugh, added to his great volubility and fascination 
of manner, gave permanence to the impressions of the night. He was 
therefore by his own influence enabled to attract multitudes to witness 
his productions, and would have consequently been valuable to managers, 
even if his powers liad been of a much lower calibre. 

la the succeeding twelvemonths he wrote nine successful pieces. 
He usually (imployed an amanuensis, and dictated with great rapidity. 
Like Sheridan, he drove off the completion of his dramas to the last 
moment, and frequently did not write their fitial scene till the night of 
production. The last scene of ‘‘The Hake’s Progress ’ was never written 
at all until he revised the piece for publication. IHs popularity with the 
actors rendered them at all times willing to help him at a pinch, and it was 
no unfrequent occurrence, on the first evening of a new piece, to behold him 
surrounded by his friends behind the scenes, and teaching them the con¬ 
clusions of their parts vivo, voce, A main ingredient of his success was his 
admirable power of fitting characters to persons. He always contended that 
no man went upon the stage without having the consciousness that “ some¬ 
thing was in him.” What that some.thintf was, Rede applied himself to 
discover whenever a now performer joined the corps. “ lhat something, 
he would say, “ nuiy be the ability to play Hamlet, or only a happy knack 
of throwing a bootjack across the stage ; but whatever it may be 111 have 
it out. If the former, he shall have a first-rate part. If the ^ latter, a 
boot-jack shall be introduced for the very purpose of giving bis ability 
scope.” Hence the numbei’ of performers who owed their rise in the^pro- 
fession to him ; hence, too, the secret of parts which appear insignificant 
in the closet standing so prominently out upon the stage. 

W^ith the above key to the cause we need not wonder that Leman 
Rede’s pieces were always well acted. A third-rate company fitted by 
him displayed first-rate powers, and celebrity w'as all at once acquired by 
those who had been reckoned “nobodies.” With such examples before 
them the most distinguished actors were ready to accommodate them¬ 
selves to the freaks of his genius ; and the irritable Yates himself would 
wait with resignation until the very opening night of the Adelphi for some 
address which liad been announced in the bills more than three weeks pr^i- 
Gusly. He was equally careless when he himself was to be the sufferer. is 
proposal to burlesque the “ Hunchback” excited apprehension among some 
of his friends that the public would disapprove and resent the turning 
of so popular a piece into a laughing-stock. Rede undertook to pro¬ 
pitiate them with an address; but day followed day and no address waa 
written. In vain did “ Brother Tom” urge him morning, noon, an 
night to the task. Vainly did anxious friends beset him on aU sides upon 
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the subject, and vainly did the manager look grave whenever it was 
mentioned. Rede was either inexorable or stultified, and half-past six 
o’clock arrived of the night of performance without a line having been 
written. On his way to the theatre he was intercepted at every step by 
inquirers after the verses. “It’s all right,” was his reply. “Let me 
alone, and it will be all right!” 'I'hey, liowever, would not let him 
alone, and, to escape them, he called to one of his intimates whom he 
saw approach, and then, turning into Somerset House, fairly took to his 
heels. W hen they reached the square ho took his friend’s arm and ex¬ 
claimed, “ Now, yon understand me and won’t talk. If I’m not bothered 
for five minutes, I shall be all right.” They paced the quadrangle in 
silence. The clock of St. Mary le Strand chimed a quarter to seven. 
The minutes continued to progress, but Rede’s brain seemed as perverse 
as ever. Suddenly he cried “ I have itand rushing to his dressing- 
room, committed the address to paper. His companion ''^nt round to the 
boxes, and had haidly ensconcetl himself, after some difficulty, in a snug 
standing-place, ore the curtain rose, and Rede entered full of smiles, and 
electrified the house with a beautiful burst of feeling. 

A word on the characteristics of Redo’s dramatic productions. In them 
a succession of scenes and incidents, all illustrative of real life, are 
grouped with but little connexion within the limits of so many acts ; and 
the play has more the cliaracter of a dramatised newspaper than that of a 
legitimately constructed drama. Poetry and pathos, humour and the 
axioms of sound sense, are abundantly scattered throughout. The 
most trifling part has an individuality which few dramatists think it 
worth while to impart to minor personages. Ry him the mere delivery 
of a letter upon the stage was rendered a vehicle for the conveyance of 
some characteristic he had caught in the course of his observations, and 
his skill in making every word and action bear upon the ruling passion 
he designed to represent occasioned each portrsiit to be truly llie-liko. 
This is nowhere more apparent than in the “ Rake’s Progress’’—his best 
production. In this piece we have the world as it is placed vividly before 
us, and wo recognise each character as it passes in review. The force of 
habit is well exemplified in the part of Harry Markham. This polisbed 
scoundrel adopts the slang of the taverns in all his requisitions ;—“ Soda 
for one, and brandy to follow.’’ “ Lights for two, and a dicc-box to 
follow.” “ Don’t bet on the Sandford races!” he e.vclainis. after having 
been shot in a duel. “ If you have, hedge ; it’s a hollow thing ! Coffins 
for one, and a tomb-stone to follow!” 

Rede’s magazine articles arc pleasantly written ; and his “ Recol¬ 
lections of Stage Veterans,” which appeared in the Nmo Monthly, dis¬ 
play a familiar acquaintance with the times and persons of whom ho 
wrote, and are not only amusing and instructive hut abound with good 
writing. 

His extravaganzas and time-serving fai'ces shot the prevailing folly 
as it flew with unerring accuracy and effect. In these he had no master, 
and he deservedly earned for himself the name of “ The Arrow of the 
Day —a reed, feathered and pointed,” 

His weightier’ works partook of the character of his dramas, but were 
yet more incomplete. They bear evidence of being the desultory efforts 
of. a writer averse to lengthened application. Character, everyday life, 
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feeling, passion, and prejudice are delineated with a vigorous hand, but, 
every now and then, that hand seems to tire and the thoughts to wander. 
Continuity is lost sight of, and the bulk presents a heap of massive ideas 
flung together in fragmentary disorder. He could effect more in a short 
aphorism than a long essay, and was ever more happy in illustration 
than description. What can more strikingly develope the dogmatic 
obstinacy ot a prejudiced mind than the following ? Some pot-house 
politicians, in his “ Barn-Burners,” meet in a tap-room to discuss their 
fancied grievances, and, upon one of the parties opposing some proposi¬ 
tion, the chairman starts up and exclaims, “ You re a Tory, you are I” 
“ What's a Toryinquires the offending member. “ I don’t know,” 
replies the chairman, butyoti are!" 

Rede’s subsequent career is soon narrated. He had not been long in 
London before death deprived him of his only brother, who died of aneu¬ 
rism of the heart. This blow affected him to his latest hour, and he 
never named the departed without tears. He caused the heart to be pre¬ 
served for iutcrinent in his own coffin. On the evening of the decease 
Rede spent the hours in the pit of Covent Garden Theatre. “ I felt,” 
said he, “ in that spot alone." 

“ The Loves of the Angels,” “ The Loves of the Devils,” and a host 
of other popularities were subsequently produced at the Strand Theatre, 
under the management of J. Russel and Mrs. Waylett ; hut an informa¬ 
tion having been laid against the managers for the performance of dramatic 
pieces, that theatre closed, and Rede now joined Messrs. Manders and 
Chapman, in opening a theatre in Milton-street, City. Here he wrote 
lus “ Rake’s Progress,” and, on the morning of its production, united 
himself to Miss Cooke, whose amiable qualities and mental endowments 
admirably fitted her to be the wife of such a man. We have omitted to 
state, that in early life ho was married to Mi.ss Fanny Mellcr ^sister to 
Mr. Morton of Sadler's Wells), who died at Margate in 1824, at the 
early age of nineteen. She bore him three cliildren, all of whom died. 
His second wife brought him a son, who still lives to continue his name. 

When the season of the “ City” was near its close, Rede, having in¬ 
volved himself to serve a friend, wjis arrested on the stage, the sheriff’s 
officer springing from the pit over the orchestra. On his release from 
“ durance vile”Jie concluded his engagement, and rejoined the Strand, 
now licensed under Mr. W. J. Hammond from Liverpool. He wrote the 
opening piece entitled “ Come to 'fown.” Douglas Jerroid made his un¬ 
successful debut as an actor on that evening. It was about this period 
that the society of the “ Owls” commenced its short-lived existence 
at the sign of “ The Sheridan Knowles,” in Brydges-street, Covent 
Garden. This was a fraternity formed for the interchange of intel¬ 
lectual conversation and wit. A lengthened account of its transactions 
was published during its career in the pages of the New Monthly. She¬ 
ridan Knowles was patron, and Augustine Wade grand master, or, as he 
was appropriately termed, “ The Illustrious Grand Perch.” The three 
Websters, Buckstone, Selby, Grant, Macarthy, W. H. Williams, Mark 
Lemon, and a host of forensic and medical talent, with several popular 
authors and actors of the day, joined its ranks, and formed a symposium 
sjich as is rarely encountered. Frederick Webster was secretary, and 
Leman Rede was appointed “ Interpreter,” in other words, arbiter over 
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every dispute. The means he adopted to render himself irresponsible 
for his decisions were highly amusing. In the room, otherwise “ nest,’* 
was kept a living owl, which received the sobriquet of “ The Oracular,’* 
and which on all points of order or difference of opinion Rede pretended 
to consult by whispering in its ear. He would then place his own ear to 
its beak, and having apparently received its commands, promulgated the 
decree to the company—a decree from which there was no appeal. Ilis 
first essay was indicative of what might be afterwards expected: A 
brother “ Owl” having introduced the word “ snakerisrn” into conversa¬ 
tion, was accused of acting as a snake himself to the dictionary in thus 
giving such an expose to its poverty by adding a new word. Rede was 
referred to, and he appealed to the “ Oracular.” The answer was : “ The 
offending brother must be a snake as he has proved himself an «rf<?-er.” 

Rede now assisted in forming the “ Dramatic Authors’ Society,” and 
was sought after by all the principal theatrical manage•'s. 

At this epoch he wrote a piece for John Reeve, in which the cha¬ 
racter assigned to that eccentric comedian had not a word introduced 
for him to say. On Reeve expostulating. Rede replied, “ If I gave 
you any thing you would not study it; and if you did, you ^gag' so 
well, that I should be wise to save myself the trouble.” 

Notwithstanding the unflagging efforts of his brain, Rede’s spirits were 
unshaken, and his humour inexhaustible, A frequent source of wit was 
his own name. One of the “ Owls” having too freely indulged in post 
prandial enjoyments, asked him to be his leaning-staff while descending 
the staircase, and grasped an arm, but stumbled forward for want of 
power to retain his hold. Upon this, Rede pencilled the following lines, 
and pinned them to the breast of his prostrate friend : 

Some seek the wheat and meet but chaff; 

Some wish the flower and win tlie weed ; 

Thus, wlien yon thought you grasp’d a staff, 

You found you only clutch’d a reed! 

On another occasion, having answered an acquaintance rather tartly, 
that person said to those around, “ I wonder what makes Leman Rede 
so sour and snappish to-night ?” The punster retorted, “ Why, what 
can you expect but acidity and brittleness from a lemon and a reed?" 
His really brilliant career lasted for some years. He g^ied an intro¬ 
duction to Madame Vestris, through Hooper the treasurer, and wrote 
“ The Old and Young Stager,” which introduced Charles Matthews to 
the stage. In 1834 he met with an accident, while playing at the 
Pavilion Theatre, which forced him to retire from the stage until the 
April of 1838. lie then resumed the profession, hy playing for the 
benefit of the Avidow of a departed actor, and subsequently at the 
Colosseum, Strand, Surrey, WoUs, and Olympic. At length ho finally 
retired, to devote himself to the Sunday Times newspaper, in the 
columns of which he produced a novel, entitled " The Roy.al Rake,” 
receiving three hundred pounds for the copyright. It is a work of un¬ 
equal merit, but contains some clever passages. 

From this period ho confined himself chiefly to newspaper writing— 
occasionally appearing upon the stage for the benefit of a brother actor, 
qr supplying some broken-down manager with a piece to rescue him 
from ruin. But these productions became “ few and far betweennot 
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from any decrease in attraction, but because, as he affirmed, the mana¬ 
gers, having lowered their prices, wanted to lower their terms with 
authors ; “and,” he added, “ I won’t stand it!”—An instance out of many 
of his championship for the scenic pen. This state of thmgs lasted for 
some years. As reviewer, critic, and sporting correspondent, he ob¬ 
tained an easy income, but his habitual profusion rendered it in¬ 
sufficient to his wants, and as time progrr-sed he began to fiiid his 
means considerably straitened. The anxiety thus product, coupled with 
wear and tear of mind, enfeebled his powers, and undermined a natu¬ 
rally vigorous constitution ; rendei rug liira also unequal to those convivial 
habits which he had hitherto sustained without encroachment upon 
ebriety. An attack of gout, likewise, together with three painful 
operations, performed by Liston, combined to completely shatter him, and 
it became evident to liis friends that “ his wheel had become broken at 
the cistera.” The realisation of their apprehensions occurred on the 
night of Thursday, tlie 1st of April, 1847, when, after spending a con¬ 
vivial evening with Mr. Copplestone Hodges, he sunk beneath a stroke 
of apoplexy, under which he never rallied, although sedulously attended 
by Drs. Richards and Roberts. On the morning of Good Friday ho ex¬ 
pired. And thus, in Ins forty-tiftli year, died a man who hoped, and was 
expected, to attain a good old age, but whose premature decease was 
destined to furnish one more instance of the inroads whicll too free an 
abuse of the mental powers will make upon the finest constitution. What 
renders this consideration more deplorable is, that ho possessed none of 
those small vices which tend to enervate the frame. He was a foe to indo¬ 
lence ; never gambled ; rose early, and fed plainly. Though of very 
convivial liabits he neither smoked nor took snuff. To a friend who did’ 
both, he once said, “ I shall do neither until I reach rny forty-sixth year. 
At that time of life existence takes a new turn, and a man requires a 
new impulse, a new zest, and when 1 reach it, I will adopt tlie habits you 
jjossess. My 6rst pinch and pipe shall bo in your society.” Poor fellow ! 
He did not live to fulfil the engagement. 

His remains were, on the 1 Itli of April, deposited in the grave of his 
brother; and earth closed over two hc.u’ts wliich the best and kindliest 
feelings had knit together. The fnnei’al train consisted of his son—a 
boy ten years’ old—bis nephew, and a brother-in-law ; Slicridan Knowles, 
Dr. Richardson, J. K. Chapman, Alexander Lee, T. Manders, E. R. 
Lancaster, Dr. Richards, Mr. Simpson, and Mr. Colville. Tlie obsequies 
were attended by nearly three hundred members of the stage of both 
sexes, and several of the literati. He has left a gap which will not he 
easily filled ; but has bequeathed little to sustain his memory with pos¬ 
terity. Had he committed a tithe of what he uttered to paper, it would 
have been otherwise; but he preferred scattering his good things to the 
winds in the intercourse of fellowship, and when the ears which listened 
to them are clo.sed they will havn passed away fur ever. 

Poor Rede’s free habits, and the expenses which necessarily attend the 
steps of a public man, prevented him from securing any provision for his 
wife and child. Let us hope that the hand of succour will not be with¬ 
held. 
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JEALOUSY. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF EDWARD MACTNER. 

Br John Oxenford. 

[Of Edward Maiitner I know nothing beyond the fact that, in the present 
year, he has published a volume of poems at Leipzig, and dedicated the same 
to another poet of the day, Alfred Meissner, who, by the way, lias acquired 
some renown. Turning over the poems of Mautner, of which I had never 
heard, and which came to mo only in compliance with a general order for all 
new German poetry, 1 formed the conclusion that he is not so much distin¬ 
guished by creative imagination or power of illustration, as by a certain in¬ 
tensity in the expression of feeling. It seems as if he himself actually feels 
what he is writing, and therefore can command the syren.ithy of his reader. 
Many of his poems are in the indignant political vein, wliich is now so common 
in Germany; and many which relate to unfortunate love adairs, appear to 
allude to some actual circumstances. In the whole book, which is pervaded 
by a melancholy tone, there is nothing which looks like the mere amusement 
ofa passing hour, but all is marked b^ a sad realit 3 % which inspires one with a 
desire to know more of the author. The following poem struck me as remark¬ 
able for its force and truth. Though 1 have called it “Jealousy,” it has no 
special name in the original, but i.s the third of a series bearing the mournful 
title “ Liedcr dries Ungeliebten” (“Songs of an Unloved One”). The reader 
of German ballads need not be told that the stanza of two linos, in which it 
is written, has been popular from early days, and has been espei-ially emjiloyed 
bv Uhland.-J. 0.1 

■r * 

We sat by our wine, with its hue of gold. 

Of thee / thought, and of thee he told. 

His words with the fervour of love were hot; 

The boiling blood into my check shot.* 

He s,!id, “To my love right dear am I, 

And shall be until on the bier I lie.” 

Then rage, like a fire, came over me ; 

1 clench’d my fist in my agony. 

He said, “ Her kisses so warmly glow!” 

My face at his words grew white as snow. 

He said, “ Her embraces so fondly clasp!” 

The glass I shiver’d within my grasp. 

My breath was short, and my flashing eye 

Look’d round to see if no weapon were nigh. 

He said, “ I know, that if I were dead. 

The bitterest tears she would surely shed.” 

And then in a moment my rage had pass’d ; 

I held his hand in my own hand fast; 

I press’d it, and into the night I rush’d— 

From iny eyes, ’mid the storm, the hot tears gush’d. 

• This strong line is literal:— 

Mir BchoBs in die Wange das siedende Blut 

The gentle reader will mind to accent the “ my.” or the metre, wliich is regulated 
by accent and not by number of syllablos, will go to the-. J, O. 
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THE SPANISH ACTORS IN PARIS. 

BY AN ENGLISH SIGHT-SEEB. 

JParis, April 18. 

One evening at the Tuileries, shortly after the arrival of the Duchess 
de Montpensier in Paris, the Queen of the French, being anxious to 
amuse the Infanta as much as possible, asked her what reweation she 
would prefer ? The eyes of the young princess sparkled with delight as 
she eagerly exclaimed, 

“ There’s nothing in the world I shouhl enjoy so much as a game at 
blindman’s buff wth the officers of the guard !” • 

Kind and amiable as the Queen of the French is, her notions of deco¬ 
rum were ratlier too strict to allow her to meet the Infanta’s wishes, and 
the officers of the guard were therefore left to their usual nightly rounds, 
instead of being summoned to run round the room after a charming 
young princess, though there can be little doubt as to which occupation 
they would have preferred. 

JJliiidman’s-buff, under sucli circumstances, being out of the question, 
some other amusement became necessary, and, thanks to the gallantry of 
Louis Philippe, a troop of Spanish actors from Madrid have crossed the 
Pyrenees, and gave tlieir first representation last night in the Salle Ven- 
tadour, vvhero the Italian Opera has j\ist closed. 

All Paris has been on the rjui vive for this event, a Spanish comedy 
(not to speak politically) being a thing hitherto unknown in this city; 
and every inch of room in the theatre was let at advanced prices. A 
gayer seone than the house presented before the curtain it is difficult to 
imagine ; the theatre itself is decorated with great taste, and the deep- 
crimson linings of the boxes and stalls, and the disposition of the soft 
globe-lamps add greatly to the very desirable object of bringing out the 
beauty wliicli is so often obscured by an injudicious choice of colours and 
bad arrang-ement of liglits. Whatever there is in Paris of handsome or 
fashionable, lio?i or lionne of every degree of celebrity was present last 
uiglit, and expectation was on tip-toe, the novelty of the thing being, 
of course, the great attraction—for as to understanding the language of 
the actors no one, apparently, made the slightest pretension to do so. 

“ Vons conq)renez I’Espagnol ?’’ said a bearded youth behind rae, to 
•n equall}* hirsute companion. 

“ Pas un mot,” w’as the calm reply, as he levelled his glass at a beau¬ 
tiful Euglisliwonian on the opposite side of the house. 

“ Ni moi non plus,” returned Ins friend' “ niais je comprends la danse, 
Ca est bicn traduisible !” 

• The queen has some difficulties to encounter in the education of her daugh¬ 
ters-in-law. The I’rincess de Joinville is very agreeable and somewhat spirituetle, 
hut like most Portuguese—or rather Brazilians—has had no education. She has 
a French niaslur in constant attendance, but her knowledge of the language would 
seom to be chiefly derived from that of her sailor husband, perhaps « son insi;u. 
Jt is not long since the queen met her, and observing a cloud on her brow, asked 
wliat was the matter. Her na'ive reply was, 

“ Ce snert! matin de prufesseur Fran^ais m’embetel" 

The queen started, and presently observed, that it was not the custom for French 
ladies to express themselves in so forcible a manner. 

“ Mon Dicu ! jene sais pas,” she answered, “Joinville dit toujours ga." 

May. —VOL, Lxxx. no. cccxviu i 
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But if the sonorous eloquence of Castile failed of its effect, the Jota 
of Arra^on was certainly fully appreciated. Not that the wit of the 
gracioso passed without applause, but from the simultaneous murmur 
which preceded it, it was evident it proceeded from a knot of veritable 

Spaniards w. 

revel in the 
been exiled. 

Before I say any thing of the actors, I must speak of the two most 
notable personages amongst the audience, Queen Christina and the 
Duchess do Montpensier, who occupied the royal box. The former, as 
all the world knows, is forty, fat—and fair —as far as complexion goes, 
but no longer so in the sense significant of beauty ; her profile is a very 
had one, and her fuIli’acQ quite justifies the term in its absolute meaning; 
for her figure, any description will serve that conveys an idea of size, and 
perhaps an elastic haycock may be as good an image as any other. 
This emhonpoiut is sometimes slightly in her majesty’s way, for instance, 
at her devotions; and the other day, during careme in the church of St. 
Philippe du Roule, whither she always repairs to pray, she got so 
thoroughly embedded in the pavement while kneeling that all her efforts 
to rise were unavailing, and her attendants were forced to come to her 
assistance. * This ought to have been the business of the Duke de Ilian- 
zarcs, now the French Duke do Montmoro, who knelt at her side, but he, 
with the true phlegm of a husband to whom a wife’s difficulties were no 
novelty, renjained absorbed in holy meditation. And whether his trance 
w'as distiubed or not by the furious glance which Christina bestowed upon 
him I cannot say, but upon any one less self-possessed than Munoz it 
certainly would have excited some visible symptoms of discomfort. Her 
majesty’s frame of mind must at any rate have been enviable, for—she had 
just taken the sacrament!—Queen Christina’s costume last night had in 
it nothing striking ; slie wore no diamonds—at least, I observed none— 
which is the more reuiarkable as there are said to be in her coffers jewels 
to the value of eighty millions of francs, which she contrived to smuggle 
out of Spain by every avenue, in some instances packing them ujj in 
bottles, and thus passing them for sherry. So completely were the royal 
treasm’es at Madrid devalise, that only a single neeldace remained for 
Queen Isabella, no less than seventy icrins being found at the palace 
empty after her departure. 

To return to a more pleasing personage, her daughter, the Infanta 
Luisa Fernanda. 

Man) and very different accounts have been given of her personal 
appearance. It was at first said that, totally unlike her sister, she was 
perfectly beautiful j then, that she was affreusement laide; and if the 
portrait which is to be seen on th« Boulevard Italien could be relied on, 
the last description would be nearest the mark; but, as in most cases, 
truth lies between, and the only wonder is that the artist who has aimed 
at reproducing her features, should have so far forgotten his metier, iu 
painting a royal personage, as to have done her so little justice. I was 
seated so near the royal box, and was so intent upon examining the features 
of this future Helen, that I cannot be mistaken as to their contour and 


10 had planted themselves m the centre or the parterre, to 
enjoyment from which, doubtless, many of them had long 


ejtpression. My opinion is, that the Duchess de Montpensier is decidedly 
pretty. She has a very agreeable countenance, avec beaucoup de 
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physiognomic; her eyes are large and expressive ; her eyebrows highly 
arched but not forcibly marked; her mouth small and full of mobility, 
and discovering when she smiles, which she does frequently, a range of 

E early teeth ■, Her hair is dark and luxuriant, but seems to want lustre ; 

er complexion is very sallow, a defect less perceptible by night tlian by 
day ; her nose is the only feature decidedly bad, but only so with refer¬ 
ence to the rest; it reminds one of the porii aits of her father Ferdinand, 
but is much less retrousse than that of her mother. Her manners seem 
courteous„and her disposition lively, and the cares incident to her position 
have not as yet left any trace ;jehind them. At times you would give 
her only the fifteen years which are all she has yet seen, but the general 
impression is that of a much older person—eighteen, twenty, or even five- 
and-twenty years—an eftect produced by her fully developed figure. Her 
dress was simple but pretty: in her hair wore roses and pearl pins, and a 
small head-dress of black lace fell beliind her ears, in which were pearl 
ear-rings. Her dress w'as pink, with a borthe (I believe ladies call it so) 
of black lace. Altogether, she gave one the idea of a very pleasing, well- 
dressed young lady, whom any cavalier would be most happy to polk 
wath in any society, and wlio, w-ith half the fortune assigned to her 
(whi^h, by the way, tlicy say Louis I’liilippe has not yet touched) would 
make a sensation amongst our English heiresses of Albion. A propos of 
her dot, the story goes that the thirty millions which the king under¬ 
stood to be francs, are explained by jMarie Christine to be only reals, 
which diminishes their value by three-fourtbs; but it is hardly possible that 
Louis Philippe could have been so thoroughly done as this mystification 
would imply. 

The curtain is raised, and the actors in the Saynete, Mi Secretario y 
Yo (my Secretary and Myself), appear upon the scene. These were La 
Condesa (S'enom Bans), her duenna or confidante, Zuiteria {Senora 
Barden), Don Fabricio {Lomhia), and Don Eugenio (Caltanazor). The 
story is extremely simple : the countess, a beautifil widow, living near 
Madrid, is beloved by a rich young merchant, Don Fabricio, who has lost 
his heart in negotiating foi the purchase of her country seat, but has not 
courage to declare his passion. He is stimulated to do so by the duenna, 
wIjo is iriost anxious to return to the capital, for she looks upon all the 
world, outside the walls of Madrid, as a desert, and conceives that her 
only cliance of getting a husband, old as she is, exists in the };»ossibility of 
finding him on the Prado, or at tie Puerta del Sol. Fabricio, accustomed 
only to commercial affairs, is compelled to have recourse to his secretary, 
Eugenio, who writes a letter explanatory of his patron’s feelings, but ex¬ 
presses himself rather as if lie were consigning a cargo than making an offer 
of his hand ; the style, however, is amended, and the letter graciously re¬ 
ceived, but Fabricio is at a loss what move next to make, while, in the 
meantime, the secretary has brought himself to tliink that he might stand 
a better chance with the lady than his principal. Fabricio has a happy 
idea, he will serenade his mistress. But unluckily, he can’t sing. I’his 
deficiency his secretary undertakes to supply ; and straightway the segui- 
dilla is heard beneath the lady’s windows. She is of course enchanted 
with the compliment, and in an interview with Fabricio, is about to resign 
her hand to him, when the unhappy secretary, believing the lady to be 
alone, strikes up on his own account. She recognises the voice and re- 

I 2 
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proaches Fabricio with the deception ; the secretary enters, the Condesa 
seems disposed to award the prize to him, and torments her lover with the 
dread of her doing so. But this state of uncertainty does not last long ; 
she gives Fabricio a tender glance, he throws himself at her feet, and they 
are happy; while the poor secretary, who has done all the work, is left 
plafite la ; the duenna oilers to make him amends, he declines the honour 
somewhat brusquely, and the piece finishes with a tag delivered by Don 
Fabricio. Without developing any first-rate comic talent, the Sayncte 
was creditably performed. Madame Baus is a pretty woipan, and a 
tolerable actress, but her voice is rather harsh, and pitched in too high a 
key—a characteristic of the wdiole troupe. 

Next came the “Boleras Ilobadas,” and it would be difficult to do 
justice to the wonderful agility and grace of movement which marked 
these dances ! hand, eye, and foot kept time with the most perfect 
precision, and, as in every other similar exhibition during the evening, it 
was only when the dancers were fiiirly exhausted that they gave in. A 
single Spanish figurante produces little effect; but when a dozen or more 
are in motion at once, the effect is widely different. 

The drama of “ Garcia del Castanar, El Labrador Mas Honrado,” 
(The worthiest Labourer”) succeeded. The story is briefly tllis;— 
A king of Castile (in the 13th century) is solicited by a nobleman whose 
services have been conspicuous, to confer on him the Banda roja (or red 
ribbon), an honour which is conceded. A list of those who, by their 
contributions, have most assisted in the war against the Moors is then laid 
before the king by his minister, the Count do Orgaz, and it ajjpears that 
a certain cultivator of his own estate, Garcia del Castanar, has furnished 
more men and money than any of the grandees of Castile. The king is 
desirous of seeing one who, living so simply, has effected so much, and 
under the pretext of joining a hunting party, resolves to set out for 
Garcia’s abode, accompanied only by Don Mendo, whom at the same 
time he decorates with his own ribbon. Tlie minister writes to inform 
Garcia of the king’s intention, whom he tells him he will at once recognise 
by the ribbon which he always wears. We arc next intraduc^ to 
Garcia’s happy honm, where we see him with his young and beautiful 
■wife, Blanca, and surrounded by his farm-labourers and domestics. They 
celebrate the happiness of a rural life by songs and dances, and shortly 
afterwards the king and his suite arrive. He addresses Garcia in the 
kindest terms, but without making himself known, and Don Mendo 
who is mistaken for his royal master, falls violently in love with Blanca, 
to whom ho communicates his sudden passion. She dissimulates her 
anger at the avowal for fear of dangerous consequences, hut Garcia has 
himself observed the supposed king’s admiration. Content, however, in the 
full belief in his wife’s vu’tiie he banishes suspicion, and his royal guest 
departs with Don Mendo. In the second act the king announces to his 
minister his intention of bestowing on Garcia a command in an expedition 
against the Moors. Bras, the confidential servant of Garcia, arrives at 
court on a message respecting subsidies; Don Mendo sees him and learns 
that his master is to be absent from his house on a hunting-party, and 
resolves to take advantage of the opportunity to endeavour to see Blauca 
a^aih. He repairs thither in the dead of the night, but Garcia has re¬ 
turned home sooner than expected, and after an affectionate interview 
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with hig wife, whom he is about to follow to her chamber, is startled by 
the sudden appearance through the window of Don Mondo, still wearing 
the red ribbon, and still mistaken for the king. Garcia whose arquebus© 
(in the 13^A century I') is in big hand, takes him h)r a robber, and is 
just going to shoot him, when Don Mendo throws aside his cloak and dis¬ 
covers the red ribbon. Jealousy now usurps the place of all other feelings, 
and a violent struggle takes place between G-ircia's loyalty and his desire 
for revenge. He, however, masters hiraseil' sufficiently to dismiss Don 
Mendo, but like a robber, by the way ho euteied. When the seducer is 
gone he avows his determination to kill Blanca, and afterwards himself. 

At the opening of the third act we find that Bianca has fled from 
her husband’s fury, and meeting with the Count de Orgaz is con¬ 
ducted by his servant for safety to the palace at Toledo. She is 
scarcely gone before Garcia appears, his cuchillo in his hand; he en¬ 
counters De Orgaz, to whom, in the midst of his passion, he confides 
the secret (whieli in itself h:is nothing to do with the interest of the 
story), of his wife being an Infanta of Castile, and himself a proscribed 
noble. He follows her to the palace, and overhears Don iMendo, who 
has found her there, renewing his proposals, but he also hears Blanca in¬ 
dignantly reject them. Again the struggle arises between his duty as a 
subject, and the jealous feelings of an outraged husband, when the king 
himself enters. Carcia now discovers his mistake,—nothing furtJier re¬ 
strains him, and he stabs Don Mendo to the heart, but in conformity 
with classical practice, he invites liim off the stage to allow him to do so 
in a “ Dilly, dilly, dilly, come and be kilU'd,” sort of maniu'C. Even¬ 
tually the king pardons Garcia for the act, and all is made right. 

This play is of meagre construction, but I have detaihid the plot to 
give a specimen of the Spanish acting drama. Lombia, who played Dou 
Garcia, exhibited a good deal of tragic power, and received nuieli ap¬ 
plause—the other actors were sticks, c.vcept Senora Bans (Blanca), and 
Caltanazor, who played Bras, the comic character of the piece. 

But the real enjoyment of the perforraances began when the “ Jota 
Aragonesa” was danced after the tragedy. There was no room in this 
exhibition for any thing but admiration. The almost delirious energy, 
and the wild yet graceful attitudes of the dancers, excited a p(.TFect 
J'urore. A little piece called “ La Feiria de Maircna'* (the Fair of Mai- 
rena) followed. It was a picture in verse of Andalusian manners, and 
was interspersed with national songs and dances. One young man (his 
name did not appear) performed feats with a tambourine, which never 
were performed by tambourine or any other instrument on this side of the 
Pyrenees. A g^psy horse-jockey (Tamayo), gave a clever illustration 
of the manners of his tribe,—half Irish, half Arab,—and his daughter 
Aurora (Senora Noriega), played the Gitana to tlio life. 

The success of the Spanish drama in Paris may be a question, but 
, assuredly not the Spanish ballet. The royal visitors remained to the 
close, and none were more delight'^d than the Duchess de Montpensier. 
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THE OPERA.—JENNY LIND. 

The Swedish nightingale has achieved a success far beyond that of 
any vocalist whom the world has ever produced—be they soprani, con- 
tnJti, tenon, bassi, baritoni. There have been singers, who have capti¬ 
vated the world with a single aria, winding round their auditors a chain of 
fioriture, fine, but indissoluble, so that the poor things have been fast 
prisoners bound firmly by the heart, and with their ears filled by dreamy 
sounds. likewise there have been artists, who have taken a whole pit 
with a single smile. ^ladarne Anna Thillon, when first she came out at 
the Piincess’s, was af ease in point. Spreading her irresistible smile over 
the surface of the pit, she took the people one after another, just as the 
small bright spark on a sheet of touch-paper gradually eats ‘ts way through 
the entire material. But Jenny Lind lias gone far beyond all this. She 
has not put a foot on the London stage, not a note of her voice has been 
heard—but her triumph is enormous. 

What was the “ Veni, vidi, vici” of Cresar to this ? Theatrically speak¬ 
ing, she has not come, she has not seen (an audience), but she has con¬ 
quered. Her motto should be “ Non veni, non vidi, sed vici.” As for 
that correspondent who compares the success of Jenny Lind with that 
once achieved by the “ Invisible Girl,” we reject the notion with con¬ 
tempt. 

To our mind, Jenny Lind is the symbol of Anglican excitability. 
This great, many-headed being (we were going to say “ monster,” but 
we won’t, as it includes our readers), which we call the public, is subject 
to fits of strong excitement, and these assume a bodily shape and form, 
which we term a “ popular favourite.” Have our readers already ob¬ 
served the difierence between the words “excitement” and “excitability?” 
Such visible beings as Cerito, Marie Taglioni, A c. &c., represent an 
already-existing evciter.ieut, and so will Jenny Lind by and by, perhaps 
by the time this article sees other light than that which comes through 
the sky-lights of JJeaufort House. But, at present, she represents the 
jiossibility of being excited—or, in one word, excitability. Hence the 
peculiar marvel of her position, that a thing not in esse but in posse, 
should have its representative in time and space. 

But we must dismiss this point, otherwise we shall not only grow too 
subtle for our readers, but we shall come to the disagreeable condition of 
not clearly understanding ourselves. Were he alive, we would leave the 
matter in the hands of that memorable sage, who settled the relative 
values of a possible angel, and an actually existing fly. 

^ ^ 4 ^ # 

On Saturday the l7th ult. about lwo o’clock in the afternoon a strange 
sensation canu5 over the inhabitants of London. Something had happened 
—what was it ? Was it in the air, or under the earth ? Which class of 
the Rosicruciaii spirits wa.s at work ? The salamanders—the sylphs—the 
naiads—the gnomes ? Nodody knew. There was a certain epidemic 
sensation perfectly unaccountable. 

Most people know that a divining rod is a sort of stick which is myste¬ 
riously affected by the presence of certain subterranean things in its imme- 
. diate vicinity, perhaps by springs, perhaps by mineral formations. Fewer 
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are the people who know that there are certain liuniaii iiidividuaUtics who 
may be called living divining rods, and who when approaching the object 
for which they have a mysterious sympathy are attacked by some strange 
pain for which they are not able to account. In this condition exactly 
were the whole of the Londoners on the day and at the hour iu question. 
The banker in his couuting-house fancied for the instant that tlie chink 
of his sovereigns formed itself into a light melody ; the merchant saw the 
words of the bills that came due arrange th'-mselves into a musical staff 
decorated with various notes from the stately semibreve to the fluttering 
appoggiatura —the chimes of the Exchange clock were heard to give a 
fuller and more musical sound, and there was something orchestral iu 
the rattle of tlic cabs and omnibuses. 

Gradually the sensation became more definite, and^hcre was a kind of 
notion that it jjroceeded from the direction of Blackwall. Was the word 
Blackwall” sung by some etherial spirit, which floated down Fenchurch- 
street and Cornhill, and then buzzed about the colonnades of the F-x- 
change, rejoicing in the encaustic decorations ? We know not—we 
know that the persons who had hitherto listened to nielodious sovereigns, 
gazed on commercial scores, and been entranced by sonorous chimes, and 
harmonious cabs and omiiibur'cs, were now conscious, without knowing 
why, that something particular w'as going on at Blackwall. One gourmet 
was of opinion that a marvel for the time of year had come to pass, in 
tlie shape of an arrival of an unusual quaiility of white-bait. 

Our roailors, who are aware that Je)my Lind arrived at Blackwall on the 
17th ult., at two p. M., will bo able perfectly to account for all these 
sti'ange {dieiiomena. 

At about half past seven o’clock on the evening of the same day, a 
still more powerful sensation was felt among the audience of her Majesty’s 
Theatre. If it was a spirit that whispered about “ Blackwall ” at the 
east-end, the same spirit now repairing to the brilliant west, spoke dis¬ 
tinctly “ Jenny Lind is in the house.” How could the audience, under 
thesfe circumstances, attend to “ I due Foscari,” although Colctti played 
the pai't of the old doge ? 

By the way Colctti’s old Foscari is one of the fiuc.st personations in the 
whole range of the lyrical drama. His voice is magnificent, his “getting 
up" a veritable removal of a grim picture from the walls of the ducal 
palace, and the grief and indignation which he expresses, on being 
deprived of Ids power, after so many years spent in the seiwice of an un¬ 
grateful republic, are marvellously true and impressive. A very pretty 
opera, “ 1 due Foscari,” tliough not remarkable for originality. 

But, as we have said, what was the unfortunate old Foscari, and what 
was the unfortunate young Foscari, when it was known as a positive fact, 
that Jenny Lind was in the house? To that small, fair-haired, innocent- 
looking, unconscious lady on the first tier, were countless lorgnettes directed. 
The sole question was, “Where is Jenny Lind?” the sole answer was. 
There is Jenny Lind!” 

The sensations of the audience when they had actually seen Jenny 
Lind were— 

But stop. The prudent painter of the sacrifice of Iphigenia feeling 
himself inadequate to express the grief of the father, covered the face with 
drapery. Our article terminates here. We would not venture to de¬ 
scribe the sensations of the persons who had seen Jenny Lind. 
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THE GREAT STEEPLE-CIIASE AT THE CROIX DE BERNY. 


The long-anticipated steeple-chase (writes the lively Theojdiile Gua- 
tier, the spirituel fcuilltlomste. of the Prcsse), which kept all Paris in a 
state of feverish suspense, was to take place at two o’clock in the afternoon. 
The rush was enormous. Upon the Boulevard of the Invalides, in the 
Rue d’Enfer, in the Hue dc I’Est, thoroughfares, generally speaking, de¬ 
serted and tranquil, three rivers of carriages and veliicles of all descrip¬ 
tions poured along, till, united at the city-gate, they became a great 
estuary, flanked by«two quays of pedestrians. 

The sky, w'hich had smiled for a moment in the morning, no doubt 
perceiving that something was preparing for the day, began to assume a 
sullen aspect, which gradually took the character of drizzling rain. The 
suburban half-rustic population of the outskirts were watching, with eyes 
sparkling with malicious pleasure, the crowd of fashionables hustling one 
another throilgh the shower ; for nothing rejoices the hearts of the extra¬ 
mural population so much as to see a Parisian wet to the skin and covered 
with mud. 


The landscape is not very picturesque on the road to Berny, the most 
remarkable objects being immense red wheels, which appear as if detached 
from so many gigantic hackney-coaches, and vast heaps of rubbish piled 
by the side of the stone-quarries, to which the said wheels appertain. 

On nearing the. ground the crowd grew more and more dense. 
Handsome cavaliers starred the carriage-windows, and even the pretty 
faces that leaned out to look at them, with mud. Travelling chariots 
with four post-horses drove the crowd before them, and made veliicles of 
a frailer description fly before the thunder of their wheels, the jumble of 
their bells, and the musketry of their whips. 

“ Sylphides,” “citai’Ines,” and “milords,” were mixed up w’ith Cabs, 
chariots, and coaches, and with “ Americaines,” phaetons, and landaus, 
for the English have disinterred the latter. There might be some sacri¬ 


fice of fashion in all this, but the very incongruity was a sign of “ sport” in 
the wind. All the inns of the village were encumbered with carriages, 
horses, servants, and jockeys ; the rain that was now falling heavily had 

yiri +Kr»_r*if»n/v»nV r^lr* i'1jTL/\ce ■iurl ViiTaflci 

Taking the road to the left, the spot where the stands were erected was 


soon reached. The first was covered and divided into stalls, at twenty 


francs a scat; the next was also covered, but the seats were not num¬ 


bered, and there was a scramble at ten francs a head. Private carriages 
were mulcted in twenty francs, to enter into the meadow and take their 
station in a line not far from the ri. er. Places taken the previous even¬ 
ing fetched thirty francs. The subscribers’ stand was erected in a small 
meadow, at an expense of 1500 francs ; the nine windows at the mayor’s 
house, and the two at the inn, which commanded the ground, were let at 
a hundred francs each. Seats were indeed expensive at this theatre, 
although the performances took place in the open air. Five hundred 
foot, and a hundred mounted soldiers, to each of whom the gratuity of 
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one franc had been allotted, did the duties of police, and certainly it was 
no easy task with so inapatient a mob. 

And now let us turn to the ground, or to the “ turf,” as our conti¬ 
nental brethren have it—and thei’e is something equally novel and cu¬ 
rious in adhering to their adopted versions of our sporting phraseology— 
the field of the forthcoming struggle of the “jockeys and. gentlemen 
riders.” 

A great meadow, washed by the Bievre, sweeps downw'ards, with here 
and there patches of fallow land, heavy and trying for the horses. The 
winning-post is in this meadow, close by the river. The starting-post is 
further off, almost out of sight, behind a clunjp of trees. A variety of 
obstacles, hedges, ditches, and rivulet."!, intersect the road which the 
horses have to pass over. At every obstacle a yj'llow pennon indicates 
the line of road to be followed. By these arrangements, almost ah the 
events of the race can be seen ; the horses, starting from a given point, 
ascend the acclivitv, then speed downwards, cro.ss the river, traverse the 
meadow, and return, without having escaped the glasses and eyes directed 
towards them more than a fetv iTiinutes. 'I'hc obstacles to be o^■eI■comc, 
consist of hedges, a fencing of planks, a river cloven feet iu width, and a 
stone wall. The difHculties of these leaps were increased by the rain, 
which had rendered the .soil heavy, pa-ity, and slippery. 

Now flank all this with eaniage.s of every description, W'ith an irnrnen.se 
and motley crowd, and suspend a dark lowering .sky, iiitcr-iceted with 
strings of rain, and you will have a tolerably correct idea of tluj whole 
thing. 

And nojv to the performers in the equestrian drama. Out of fifty-two 
horses, forty only accepted the handicap, and only ten ran. These were 
Commodore, belonging to Mr. Livingston; Ways, M. A. Aumont; 
Switcher, the Earl of Strathmore ; St. Lcgcr, Mr. George Watts, jun.; 
Discount, Mr. Lambton; Gazely, Major llusbbrook; Matchless, Mr. 
Stanley ; Peter Simple, 3Ir, Bolts ; Young Lottery, M. Eugene 

Cromieux. i /. u • 

The signal being given, we percciA'cd the profiles of the horses and of their 
riders pass like shadows across the skeletons of the little trees, then we 
saw a white horse—Peter Simple, if w'e are not mistaken——upon the accli¬ 
vity of the hill, followed close by Matchless ; the others followed at short 
distances. The soil was so soaked, that rockets of mud ascended into the 
air with each vault of the horses. The hedge w as cleared courageously, 
and the whole field arrived at full speed at the river, whose soft and slip¬ 
pery banks were opposed to that spring necessary to insure a safe transit. 
Lord Strathmore, mounted upon Switcher, found the bed of the stream 
obstructed by a horse imbedded with its rider in the mud, while another 
to the right was dragging himself from the mire after a complete 

immersion. ^ i j j 

The white horse had, in the meantime, got an advance of a hundred 
and fifty paces, and surmounted the wall, loosening only one stone; the 
others, some with tlieir hoofs, some with their chests, and otliers with 
their bellies, tumbled down the crest of the wall, which was thu.s .speedi y 
shorn of one-half of its height, leaving an open breach, for the horses 
which came up last, to pass through. 
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What took place beyond the wall we could not say, but after the lapse 
of a few minutes we saw them all retunung" in quite a different oi'der of 
succession. Tliose which had been last before were now first, and those 
which had been first were now last. 

Veter Simple and Matcliless were making strenuous efforts to regain 
tlieir places, but St. Leger and Young Lottery led the way, followed 
closely by Discount, Gazely, and Switcher. 

It was a splendid sight this pack of horses in full flight, smoking, 
bathed with foam, their eyes on fire, and their nostrils of a blood-red hue ; 
and the riders, with their red, black, and blue caps, and their scarlet, ceru¬ 
lean, and striped jackets, their white leather breeches, and their pretty top 
boots, bent over the neck of their steeds, and cutting their shoulders with 
tliewhip, all urged by an impulse that had now reached the climax of in¬ 
tensity, It appeared as if the riders were lifting their horses to fling 
them to the winning-post. 

Six liorses came in at the same moment. To the spcvi.ators who were 
not at right angles, the distance betrveen them was not appreciable. Cut 
St. Leger beat tbe others by a head, if not more, while Young Lottery 
and Discount were but a trifle in advance of Switcher and Gazeiy. 

This first event over, a steeple-chase of gentleman-riders followed. 
Five hors(;S entered: Mary Jane, Victress, Deodora, the Roarer, and 
Mameluke; MM. de Perregaux and de Montecot represented France in 
feats of horsemanship so especially Anglican, with more couragi* tliAi 
good fortune. Their steeds fell several times Avithout tbeir losing their 
scats; M. de Montecot, thrown into the river with his horse, scarcely 
moved in bis saddle. Victress, ridden by Mr. Ricardo, came in first, fully 
justifying lier name; Mameluke followed her closely. 

Notwithstanding- tlie numerous falls, there wore no accidents. The 
riders got off with a good wetting or a coating of mud. Every thing Avent 
off in the happiest manner possible, thanks to the precautions taken by 
the intelligent and active stewards, Messrs. D’Hedouvillo, Lceouteulx, 
Comit Guy de la Tour du Pin, and Sir William Massey Stanley. 

An abundant collection was also made by the priest of the village in 
the stands and at the carriage-doors for the poor. 

The steeple-chase of the Croix de Berny has giA'en rise to several 
new fasliions. Among others, to a kind of cape, uj»oa which the stormy 
Ilyades, to speak like Boileau, may pour forth the contents of their urns 
for twenty-four liours without the least inconvenience to the wearer. 
Most of the ladies, indeed, looked after the races like solar spectres, or 
various coloured ices just about to melt, tbe rain having mingled the colours 
of their dresses in the most fantastical manner. 

Notwithstanding the horrible weather, the receipts amounted to 
28,000 francs, and every one wet through, but happy, found their way 
back to Paris, amidst the most triumphant noises, and the most terrific 
deluge of mud that ever attempted to drown a festival. 
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LITERATUKE. 

ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS* 

Thi! happy and hearty mess of the 2nd battalion 22nd Re^ijiraeTit luckily 
serves as an excellent introduction to stories ol strange venture and hair¬ 
breadth escapes from snakes, tigers, and Thugs innumerable. Premising, 
however, that the tale of the Christian, the Brahmin, and the Hebrew 
delivered up to the tiger as a test of faith, has more the character of a 
rude Oriental allegory or modern apologue than of a veritable history. 

One of the Thug adventures is excellent. The discovery of the human 
arm in the clump of the Webera shrub rivets attention. The red cor¬ 
nelian signet ring promises a plot. The young bridegroom Jaffer has 
falh*n by the accursed noose of the Phansigars ! Then the arrival of the 
brother Ilassan Ali, with Ins ton or twelve armed followers—the search in 
the jungle, and the discovery of a second corpse sitting holt upright, en¬ 
tangled among pond weeds, In a deep, muddy pool of stagnant water, 
furnishes, it would be imagined, a picturesque climax. But no, a most 
agreeable surprise remains for all parties. Jnffer, after the rooinal or 
kerchief has been thrown round his neck, li;ul beem saved by a party of 
Kulals or spirit brewers, gatliering the berry of the Bassia latifolia in tlio 
jungle, and the corpse mangled by the jackals, and that saved by the water 
from wild beasts, wore those of the “ Banchut snrs,” the cursed swine of 
Thugs, one of whom had made away with Jalfer’s ring, previous to the 
struggle for life and death. 

A visit to the great tombs of Bcejapore, one of which, the Burra Gum- 
biiz, or “ the great dome,” has a cupola larger than that of St. Paul’s, 
possesses within itself a deep and solemn interest. Wo can readily sym- 
jiathise with the wanderer taking up his silent and solitary abode for 
three long days amid these ruins. The dark arches, the mouldering 
spires and minarets glowing in the golden sunset, the shrub clad walls, 
are now fitting monuments for a dynasty of murdered or of murdering 
kings, whose shadows are still said to flit about in the vast and deserted 
city. In such a place the author truly remarks, “ society would be a 
mockery.” 

But it remained to Major Campbell to give reality to such a scene by 
tracking out a “ mother of the Ghowls” who dwelt in the dry bottom of 
an exhausted Lowry or well, in which, seated on her haunches, slie cooked 
her rice, fattened as she fancied with the flesh of a much-beloved cliild. 
There had beeu many years before u fearful dookal or famine. 

Hoormut was the young handsome wife of Ali Khan, the favourite hujam— 
barber of Bcejapore; they were a youthful and a happy pair, locked up in their 
love for each other, and in their affection for their only offspring, a beauteous 
boy of tender age. For a time they struggled, as did others, with the prevail¬ 
ing calamity : but an epidemic, arising from palpable causes, broke out among 
the people, and poor Hoormut became a widow. Whether from the hour of 
All’s death insanity took possession of her mind or not, is not known; 
but she was seen soon afterwards with her wasted boy— her dying Suliman— 
sitting beside an old tomb, devouring some wretched offal, with which, in vain, 

• Rough Recollections of Rambles abroad and at home. By Colder Campbell, 
author of “ The Palmer’s Last Lesson,” &c. 3 vols. T. C. Newby, London. 
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she tried to feed her child. Two days afterwards rain fell heavily! grain, too, 
came in from Poona, and my father (for tlie story is related hy a certain Ibrahim 
Fakir) went in search of lloormut. He found her—but koto found he her? 
Alas in her little cabin ho found her, seated beside the hacked and hewn corpse 
ol iier boy! One limb suspended by a string, was roasting before a huge fire— 
the others lay scattered befiue her, and she herself—sole queen of this sad king¬ 
dom of despair—was singing aloud, in the deplorable exhilaration of incurable 
madness! No portion of her poor child’s body was missing, so that the dread¬ 
ful food had not entered her lips, and it was concluded that he had died a natu¬ 
ral death ; luit in the wild fits of her frenzy, she is accustomed to accuse her¬ 
self of having slain and eaten him, calling herself by the strange and appalling 
title of the Madur-i-ghowl. 


THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS,# 

The 88tli rogiinent, commonly called the Connaught Rangers, was 
not in the highest ro[)ute at the time that it lirst formed pait of the third 
division in the Peninsula under General Picton. Tlie story of the Con¬ 
naught Ranger, stumbled upon hy that brave officer and strict discipli¬ 
narian with a huge goat on his back, and as usual, forgiven for his na¬ 
tional qulckne.ss in repartee, speaks volumes as to the llttlo frailties iu 
the men’s characters. True, they may have only been “ as great nia- 
raudei-s as their neighbours,” but perchance they were “ more successful,” 
and this drew attention to their feats in that line. 

Be this, however, as it may, the steady loyalty, and brilliant achieve¬ 
ments in the field of these gallant fellows fiom the far west, effaced all 
stains of petty marauding. The 88th, although at that period one of 
the strongest and most effective regiments iu the army, did not count 
more than five hundred bayonets ! but the 88th did not lose a man by 
desertion, while many regiments lost their scores. The 88th also belonged 
to what was denominated, parenthetically, the “fighting division,’’ and a 
more determined and more dashing set of fellows was not to be met iu 
that division. 

At Busaco, the repulse of the main column of the enemy, whieli had 
gained the heights, was, according to Mr. Grattan, solely effected by the 
Connaught Rangers, assisted by four companies of the 4oth. This 
action was indeed a most brilliant one, and w.as witnessed by Lord Wel¬ 
lington and Colonel Napier, The affair at Fuentes d’Onore was also, 
according our partial historian, settled by the Connaught Rangers. So 
also the favoured 88th stand prominent at the storming of Cuidad Rodrigo 
and Bad.ajo7, and at the decisive engagement at Salamanca. We have 
no objection;, to this esprit de corps, which battles with the pen for the 
distinction due, either to individual or regimental exertions. It is evi¬ 
dent, how'ever, that there is a just medium in such claims, to overstep 
which is as rash as it is fatal. The .'ery fact, however, of the peculiari¬ 
ties belonging to the Connaiight Rangers, the combination of dashing 
bravery, with a spice of roguery, and love of fun, impart to their ad¬ 
ventures in the Peninsula and in Canada, an interest wliich could 
belong to almost no other regiment, and this brave, if eccentric battalion, 
has found an excellent }\istorian in its worthy lieutenant. 

* Adwntures of the Connaught Rangers from 1808 to 1814. By Willianr Grat¬ 
tan, Esq., late Lieut,, Connaught Rangers, in 2 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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THE ANCIENT WOULD* 

Professor Ansted’s sketehes of tlie ancient world fill up a great 
desideratum in modem literature. Modesty and diffidence, it has been 
justly remarked, should be the guides of those who seek to penetrate into 
the ages antecedent to man and his works. But they have not hitherto 
been made so. Scientific geologists have been too much occupied with 
details, to have had either the leisure or will to popularise the result of 
their labour’s, or to indulge in any generalities, that did not come within 
the province of their immediate researches. The facts contained in the 
natural history of creation were thus left to be developed by more showy, 
but utterly hypothetical writers of a pseudo-scientific school. Professor 
Ansted has done great service to the cause by taking the subject out of 
such dangerous hands, and while he lias treated it in a sufficiently popular 
style to render the facts comprehensible to all; he has, at tlic same time, 
adhered to that severity of detail and deduction, which the true philo¬ 
sopher ought never to lose sight of, how'ever inviting, however wondrous 
may be the field of his investigation; and none can be more so than 
the varying phases of the ancient world, and its surprising and almost 
fantastic creations ! 

Professor Ansted remarks, very truly, that if it is thought discreilitabJo 
to an educated person to be unacquainted w ith the history of the jioople of 
his own country, it ought surely to be considered of importance that ho 
should possess some degree of knowledge also concerning this much wider 
range of history. Wo quite agree with this view of the subject. The history 
of man, although distinct, is still inseparable, from that of the earth, 
his abode. The mightiest revolutions of the latter have taken place, for 
the most part, in a time anterior to the first appearance of man on its 
surface ; and laws and principles of nature were at that period in 
operation w'hich have since either totally ceased, or have changed tVieir 
character; yet, in a history of the origin and progress of the human race, 
that of the earth cannot he passed over in perfect silence. Its changes 
and periods form a necessary part of the great chain of causes and 
effects, established and conducted by tJie mighty Being, whose power 
gave existence to all; and we feel assured that the time is not far distant 
when the History of Creation will constitute an essential elementary and 
introductory chapter to history in general. 


ZAMBA, THE AFRICAN KING AND SLxWE.f 

The Life and Adventures of the African prince and slave arc replete 
witli deep and sad interest. It is a genuine and interesting sketch of 
African domestic manners. 

When Sheikh Zamba—for it is absurd to dignify those little patri¬ 
archal independencies of a dozen villages or less, by the title of kingdoms 

• The Ancient World ; or, Picturesque Sketches of Creation. J3y D. '1. 
Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor of Geology in King’s College, I^^ndon, 
John van Voorst. * , , ■ t’ 

f The Life and Adventures of Zamba, an African Negro-King; and ms r-xpe- 
ricnce of Slavery in South Carolina, written by himself. Corrected and Arraugoa 
by Peter Neilson. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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—after being taught by a scheming American slaver to read his Bible, 
and rendered discontented with wife and home, was induced to visit, 
with gold and followers, the more civilised America; we do not know 
which feeling pains us most, pity for the decoyed, or indignation at tho 
decoyer. 

The sequel of his history is soon told. Captain Winton seizes upon 
the travelling prince, his gold and his followers, converts the gold to his 
own uses, and consigns the human beings to slavery, converting living 
flesh also into the same ambitioned dross. This may be imagined to be 
a thing impossible in the times we live in. Not at all. Zamba could 
speak KngJish, could explain his case on his amval at Charleston, the 
city of an imaginary civilised people ; but no one would believe him, and 
the “ law” of the country docs not receive tho oath or the asseveration of 
a race to whom the rights of man are denied. Tho prince became a slave, 
and lived a life of painful toil and unmerited persecution. But the ill- 
gained gold did not prosper with the inhuman captain, ho became a pau¬ 
per, and was ultimately killed in a duel. Zamba recovered, more than 
lie deserved,—his wife, whom ho had so shamefully abandoned—and he 
so prospered in bis education, as to be able to communicate to the public 
these particulars of an eventful life, which is truly adapted to shame (if 
any thing could [)ro(lace so desirable an effect) the Americans of the 
southern states, out of their atrocious trade in human beings. 


HOME INFLUENCE.* 

One of a class of works which recommend themselves rather for tho 
lessons which they convey than for the dramatic interest of tho narrative. 
Mrs. Hamilton has a seraphic gentleness of admonition, a sweet serenity of 
disposition, and an uuapproacJiable wisdom in all that refers to domestic 
conduct and happiness. There are, at the same time, other charming 
people in the story, wlio illustrate, as it is intended they should, the 
virtues which flow frCiU true Christian piety. The authoress is well 
known for her perception of character, her graceful diction, and earnest 
feeling; and these attributes slii^ more prominently than ever in theso 
beautifully conceived volumes, ^^icll canuot fail to be as acceptable, as 
it is certain they will prove advantageous, to many a domestic circle. 


MANTELL’S GEOLOGY OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT.f 

With Mr. Mantel!*s little book in his pocket, the pedestrian tourist 
may, in an excursion of less than a week, explore the curiosities and 
enjoy the scenery of our English Crimea; and, what is of far more im¬ 
portance, at the same time receive a great practical lesson in geological 
science, returning home with an instnictivc series of the organic remains 
of the island. The geological phenomena presented by the Isle of Wight 

• Home Influence: a Talc for Mothers and Daughters. 2vols. Groombridgo 
and Sons. 

f Geological Excursions round the Isle of Wight, and along the adjacent Coast 
of Dorsetshire; illustrative of the most interesting Geological Phenomena and 
Organic Bemains. By Gideon A. MantcU, Esq., LL.D., &c. Henry G. 
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arc familiar to all naturalists as of tho most interesting^ description, and 
as unique in this country; and it is to be hoped no tourist will think 
of a trip thither without availing himself of the great additions to his 
intellectual amusement which is afforded to him by this admirable guide¬ 
book. ® 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

Under the title of a F/wrtncwi/, Monetut ', and Stuthtwal Histonf of England from 
the Uevolution o/" 1688 to the Present Time, Mr. 'J'hoinas Doiibleday, author oi' tho 
“True Law of ropuhition,” Ac., has indited a philippic aijainst inmistors of state, 
fund-holders, and all wlio differ from him in his particular views of monetary 
matters. 

The Itov, T. 1). Gregf, Cliaplain of St. Nieholaa within, Dublin, has attempted 
to show, in a very able work, designated Free Thoughts on Protestant Matters, that a 
system of legislation on ehurch princijdes would be tbc panaeea for tbe evils of 
Ireland and the empire. The i^ork is powerfully ^vritten h}'- the well known and 
(listinirnisbcd predioator, and if chureh principles could only bring about divine 
Iirinciplcs, the proposed panacea would be undouhtcilly adequate and satisfactory. 

A curious little work has fallen into our hands, having for title simply Political 
Fame, but which treats of such inti resting siibjcids as literary statesmen and 
political novelists, as well as of more hackneyed themes, as the responsibility of 
jKilitieians, Young England, Hadiealism, Right and Might considered historically, 
Ac. &c. There is a good deal of .originality in the work, and a vein of speculative 
wisflom, which, if not alwa 3 's founcled upon sound data, or emanating from a 
matured Judgment, has at least the merit of being suggestive :md amusing. 

J)r. Rushnau has published under the title of Ohseivatums on fh/dropathi/, what 
is in reality a guide to tlie principal cold water establishments of (lerniatiy. 
Whether there still remain many to follow such ignifatm, and avail themselves of 
such a guide, is as doubtful as the prolonged existence of the cstablishmeuts them¬ 
selves. 

?.fr. George Finlay, a name well known to all who are familiar with modem 
Greece, has, we strongly suspect, in his little pamplilet, ()n the Site of the Hoh/ 
Scfitdchie, settled a long discussed question in the topography of .lerusalem, and 
that bv strictly liistorical evidence, that Constantine fixed on the true site, as at 
present traditionally handed down. It is to be regretted that eir. Finlay Inul not 
considered Mr. Cox Daulrey’s views, as given in liis recent iittle work, the “ Jhble 
in Palestine,” as well as Dr. Robinson’s; both being opposed to the present a<l- 
mitted site. « ^ 

The Fssags on Human Rights and their PmHcal Guarantees, by E. P. Ilurlbut, 
Counsellor at Law in the city of New York, arc ushered in under tbe auspices of a 
great name—George Combe—and are, if possible still further rccommendefl by 
their own intrinsic and philosophic value, and a cheap form of publication, which 
places them within the reach of all classes. 

Mi\ Joseph Adshead is a most persevering opponent of the existing prison 
system. lie has followed up his greater work. PrisoHs and Prisoners, which we 
noticed some time back, bj^a pamphlet entitled, Our Present Gaol bgstem deeply 
depraving to the Prisoner, and a Positive Evil to the Communiti/. As tliis is no doubt 
the case, it is sincerely to be hoped that Mr. Adsbead’s iierscverance in denouncing 
the sj-stem maj" ultimately he productive of ameliorations. 

Tho Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Character of Henry Hatcher, author of 
the History of Salisbury, is, we believe, to form a part of a more interesting work, 
which we are happy to see is forthcoming. The Autobiography of John Britton, 
V.S.A. The Pilgrim of India, an Eastern Tale, and other Poems, by James Hut¬ 
chinson, Esq., published by Mr. Pickering, is a work that merited a notice of 
more than a few lines. It is, in fact, a poem full of feeling and information. 
—The Vision of Peace, by W. J. Edge, Rector of Waldringfield, Suffolk, 
also deserves a kindly notice, for t’ne objects more than for the execution of tho 
little poem, llaisborough Hall is a strange, we had almost said an extraordinary, 
production. The hero, “ Hunks,” having quarrelled with his father on account of 
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his love for a poor girl, is sent to sea in a slave-ship, is nearly murdered by the 
crew, but finds refuge in Brazil, where he lives to become an infidel and a mis¬ 
anthrope, and then returns to England to put such felicitous principles in action 
as a "parish officer.” We almost suspect a satire at the bottom of this “ heroic” 
poem. 

Seuials. —^Wc have seen, with infinite pleasure and gratification, some of the 
early numbers of the New Testament, illustrated by Heath, and publishing in 2s. 
parts, by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. It will be a truly superb work, there is no 
falling off as it proceeds in the execution, and, as for choice of subject for illustra¬ 
tion, it can have no rival. Wo have also received the second and third numbers 
of Hr. Trail’s new translations, and Iloulston’s and Rtoneman’s new illustrated 
edition of the Works of Josephus. This is also a most splendid work, and does 
honour to the spirit and enterprise of its publishers. We hope to notice the work 
at length as it proceeds. 

The publication of the collective edition of Mr. G. J* R. .James’s works has 
devolved itself \ipon the bouse of Tarry, Hleiikarn, and Co., who have just issued 
the eleventh volume, comprising the admirable tale of “ The Gentleman of the Old 
School.” 

Air. Hurst has commenced the publication of a Juvenile l.ihrary, to 1)0 en¬ 
tirely written, it appears, by a pen well versed in that particul.ir line—that of 
Captain Marryat. It is sufilcient, after such an intimation, to tell our young 
friends that the first shilling number opens with the " Children of the New 
Forest,” illustrated by Master Frank Marry.at. Two new Atlases h.ave been com¬ 
menced at the same time in numbers, one by Mr. Wyld, the w'cll-knowu geogra¬ 
pher, in folio, at Is. fx/., the other by Mr. Sharpe, In 4to., and published at Is. by 
Alcssrs. Chapman and Hall. Mr. Sharpe’s maps present a very novel feature, and 
we arc inclined to think a very important improvement in corresponding in their 
scale, one with the other. It is surprising what false notions arc imbibed by young 
people of the comparative extent of countries, by the habit of reference to maps 
upon varying scales. Besides, it led to national absurdities. French Atlases have 
always their o^vn provinces twice the size of China, and the United States Atlases 
are devoted one-half to the “ States,” such lieing given in imposing magnitude, and 
the other half to'the rest of the world, every country of which fidls into insignifi¬ 
cance by the side of a single “ State.” 

We have received a third volume of An TcrhsiafUiral Biography, by Walter F. 
Hook, JXI)., vicar of Heeds, and .although we have not had an opportunity of exam¬ 
ining the preceding volumes, still wc can see that the work is in every respect one of 
an important and comi)rc'hcnsive character, and which contains, or is to contain, the 
lives both of ancient fathers and of distinguished modern Hiviiics, of all classes and 
persuasions. 

Hr. W. H. Robertson of Buxton has commenced the publication of his Treatise 
on Diet and Regimen, in quarterly parts. This new edition is materially improved 
and ad<apted to the present state of^nowledge. The Parlour Library, which is to 
supply novel readers with works at the extraordinary low price of one shilling, has 
opeilfed with The Black Prophet, a Tale of the Irish Famine, by William Carleton. 
The subject is ill-chosen and terribly Irish. The sad realities of suffering forbid 
the martyrdom of fiction, but the author has accomplished his task with his well- 
known power and ability. The monthly volume of Bohn's Standard Library con¬ 
tains the first volume of a most important work : The Histon/ of Painting in Italy, 
translated from the Italian of the. Abate Luigi Lanai, by Thomas Koscoc,—The 
second volume of the Select Writings of Rob^t Chambers, is still occupied with the 
familiar and humorous essays of this fertile and popular author. The complete 
work will certainly be a deserving monument to a deserving man. Four parts of 
the completion of the Chronicles of the Bastille, Illustrated by Robert Cruikshank, 
have come to hand ; tho story apiwars i.o be full of stirring interest, but wc must 
defer a notice of it till completed. — A Comprehensive Tune-Book, edited by I J. I. 
Cauntlctt, musical doctor, appears to possess high claims of merit, character, and 
cheapness. It is to be published monthly by Houlston and Stoncman.—Part I. of 
Diseases of the Million, with antipathic indications, is rather out of our path, nor is 
the principle of publishing medicine fur the masses a judicious one. 
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THE PRIEST OF ISIS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AZETH, THE EGYPTIAN.” 

I. 

^ THE LOVEIiESS EAW. 

It had been the day of the solemn ceremony in Philaj, when the 
priests celebrated the mystic burial of that dread god, whoso name none 
might breathe aloud. The sad death of the king-deity, Osiris, by the 
hand of the cruel Typhon, had been again recalled to the minds of men; 
and the history of his interment, after his scattered members had been 
found by the persevering love of Isis, and, under her watchful care con¬ 
veyed to this holy isle, again enacted. The jars, whose number was the 
same as the number of the days of the year, liad been replenished with the 
milk of the sacred heifer—emblematic of the peace, richness, and inno¬ 
cence, spread over the oartli during the joint sovereignty of these twin- 
consorts. The tomb had been crowned with flowers. A mournful cere¬ 
mony—but how true its acted mytlie! For are not flowers—those sweet 
children of gladness—the .soft words of life whuih nature speaks in every 
chamber of the universe ? Ay! even through the articulation of the 
rock and the desert-sand does she utter this universal language of life! 
And are not the.so flowers, when hung round the tomb of a god, her 
promises of a bright resurrection—her assurances of the nullity of death 
—of the truth of an immortality ? The tomb was crowned with young 
blossoms ; the cold sarcophagus was garlanded with U'.o dearest creations 
of life laden with the night-dews, perfumed with odour from the skies, 
their colours ])art of the very orb of fire. And these wove the robe of 
the coffined deity. ' 

It was Indeed a beautiful mythe, this yearly celebration of the burial of 
0.siris at Phila', veiling the tomb, and making the grave a place of 
beauty! The silent guest of the banquets, with his flowery crown and 
glistening robe, he was a warning of annihilation in the midst of life; 
but this festival of the island was a promise of life in the midst of decay. 
It wa.s the holiest and the most significant of all the rites in use among 
the sons of Kheinl;* for it was the cord which bound this state of being 
with that which is unseen, before the altar of Besa.f Nature herself 
confessed its solemnity and deep import. For a spell lay around tl.c 
islet, so that not a wing beat from its groves, nor a bright-scaled fish 
leaped about its shores, during the solemnisation. J A silence, like that 
of death, reigned over the holy place, and the meanest, as the grandest, 
child of animation w^as hushed in the stillness of awe. The very shadows 
fell heavier and more intense in depth, and the sun’s path through the 
heavens seemed stiller and slovver. 

But now the moonlight again brooded over the island, enwrapping its 

• The Black Lktul, or the Land of Khcm (Ilam), Egypt. 

f The Egyptian God of Death. 

j An ancient tradition, cited by Plutarch, and a little altered by the author. 
June. —VOL, Lxxx. no. cccxviir. k 
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groves, and obelisks, and sculptured temples, and holy sepulchres, in one 
robe of chastened loveliness. The ceremonies were over, and the charmed 
spell removed j and'once more the tide of life rushed back in its boundless 
torrent. The birds sang blithely through the cloudless sky, the insects 
chirped their merry call while fanning their slender wings in the cool 
Nile-breeze, the heart of man again beat with emotions, and affections 
once more resumed their sway. 

But though all other hearts might throb freely, when the yellow moon 
loosened those bands of insupportable awe—yet to the Isiac priest 
this solemn day was but as one of the unchanging moments in his long 
night of e.vistence. No passions might stir, no affections warm, him who 
had devoted himself to the still worship of the chaste goddfcss. Love, the 
soul’s best virtue, was his crime, and its purest aspirations forbidden. lie 
was the bound prisoner of forms and mistaken religion, and he must stifle 
the urgent cry of the heart’s necessity in the hymns of the bigot’s false 
zeal. He must die while in life, and with his own hands dig his dark 
grave beneath the sunlight. 

Is the murder of the heart a crime less heinous than the murder of the 
body ? Is the suicide of feeling less guilty than the suicide of existence? 
Let the victims answer! 

Yet all the votaries of this stem creed could not thus wholly turn from 
the beautiful of warm life, from its loves, its desires, its affections, to the 
cold contemplation of heavenly things, or the speculations of an abstract 
philosophy. All could not so closely enwrap themselves in the white garb 
of their office, as to forget their manhood’s natm-e. Many a blackened 
corpse suddenly slain, and apparently by no human hand, w’hose place, 
when among men, had been before the altar of Isis, and wdio had out¬ 
raged her laws of deadly coldness, attested to the impossibility of universal 
obedience. Yet the oracles—the hierophants—declarer's of the mysteries 
of the Mighty Mother—gave to such more than honourable burial; and, 
to the herd, named their death the proof of Her gracious preference ; for 
she it was who had rapt their souls away, to dwell among the stars, freed 
from the frallities of humanity. 

The priests of Isis may not love. Woe to him who forgets this law ! 
Of what avail arc funeral Jionours and hired be wallers, when the blow has 
been stmek home ? The hierophant may weep—but it is not lie who has 
slain ? He may name the wretch’s death, the heavenly love of Isis— 
would he, the dying sinner, have named it aught but murder clothed in. 
the veil of punishment for crime ? The juice of the chilling hemlock— 
listings and prayers—vows—resolutions — all may prove insufficient, 
and woman’s beauty may still exert her god-bestowed power, to kindle 
those flames which man has forbidden : yet if these are thus insufficient, 
and the flames rise high, and consume and scorch, the steel, and the 
deadly drug, and the life-long impris«'nment, are as so many books, from 
which the incautious priest may study, when too late, the forgotten lessons 
of prudence. Many, crafty and subtle, transgressed these laws, yet were 
not punished. But these were the men of policy, whose secret sins, at 
which the spirit of a love, falsely named unlawful, would blush to be com¬ 
pared, were hidden in darkness, and cloaked in an outward, exceeding, 
strictness. There are many such in life, and they gain, for their day, the 
honour of their fellows ; after life—what ? 

In which class must be placed this young Isiac priest, who, the Mys¬ 
teries of the Death ended, and himself released from the painful duties of 
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his office, wandered through the sacred groves beneath the waves of the 
moonbeams ? His dark eyes, and swarthy brow which burned with fire, 
might not be his claim to a place among the still, cold, perfect—the 
Herrnesian philosophers,—the fit priests of Isis. And neither might he 
be named one of the crafty wise ; for his frank and fearless bearing,— 
his youth’s impetuosity impatient of control ^nd concealment alike,— 
his independenic©, and his pride, spoke him one of the brave and open, 
whose was too noble for the fiilse principle and distorted morality 
of his sect. 

Beatztiful in feature and in person, the young priest might have served 
as a model for the dear sou of Isis, Horus the Beloved, when first 
escaped from childhood. Yet his features were not beautiful from shape 
alone; their chief grace consisted in the depth of expression,—in the 
heart,—the soul,—the intellect,—beaming from each line. But it was 
an intellect whose origin was feeling. It was not the cold logical reason 
of a subtle-witted man, whose thoughts could pierce like bladed spears ; 
it was rather the warmth of the burning sumincr-cloud, which from love 
becomes the recipient of beauty and of gloriousness. But, alas! he was 
not rightly placed in his career of life ! Zimnis, tlie Isiac priest, was a 
man born for action,—for an existence of outward energies,—an existence 
made up of deeds and strongest emotions. Nature never moulded him 
for a still, contemplative, inactive, mode of life—his most energetic deed, 
the priest’s silent and secret influence,—his wildest passion, the zealot’s 
pale, visionary faith. And oh! still less was he horn to he a follower of 
the Loveless Law ! Each word, each act, each thought, belied that law. 
His whole being was one with lovSO 'aind l^auty. This was his life—his 
spirit—his fountain-spring *of wltnbi-ft which he W’ould lie in 

the sunlight, a stiffened corpse. 

And now the dread ceremony over, Zirariis.- was again fr^e to turn his 
steps whither he would :—though the name of Freedom ifas al/mockery 
in that prison-isle of temples !—and with rapid feet, and unquiet injen, 
he hurried tlirongh the consecrated grove iu Avhich the awfid Adytum, 
where the Ijody of Osiris rt'posed, was placed. The bright flowers, wliich 
bloomed in such rich luxuriance round Jiim, were passed by unheeded; 
their odorous sighs were breathed in vain ; their gentle eyes lured un¬ 
seen ; and disregarded they held up their coloured, glancing cups, filled 
with the evening dew. The heart of Zimnis throbbed, and each nerve 
thrilled with strong emotion, and the fairest gifts and scenes lay as the 
dumb dead in his way. The songs of the parting birds,—the glorious 
plumage of some, such as the emerald bee-eater, and the jiainted snip^, 
and the golden lajiwing,—the melodious tones of others,—the raiubow* 
like hues of the (urcling butterflies, as they hung ('u the lips of the 
white lily of the Nile, or hid in the bosoms of her brighter sistci's, the 
blue and the crimson loti,—all these, beautiful as they were, and full of 
alluring charms, were neither seen nor lieard by tlie youthful Hierophant. 
Ho pursued his way with a world in his own breast, which closed the 
avenues of outward sense, and, in tlie midst of the beautiful, rendered 
him ignorant of its loveliness. 

As he passed the pylon, or gateway, of the magnificent Temple of 
Isis, to which he more immediately belonged, though an assistant and 
participator generally in the rites ot the other adyta of the Holy Isle, a 
shudder ran through him, and involuntarily he covered his face in his 
robe. Was that strange horror the sting of remorse ?—ihe pang of 
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shame, as he was thus forced to compare liis oflSce with his feelings,-—to 
remember his vows in the midst of his passions ? Or, was it not rather 
the dread of the prisoner, who, in his short space of freedom, was thus 
rudely reminded of the cell and the chain of liis daily life ? Ay! it 
was indeed the articulation of the heart’s sorrows ;—its dumb cry before 
the grave of its happiness ! But the temple was now behind him; the 
dromos, or paved way, with its avenue of colossal sphynxes which led 
up to each Ades, traversed; and Zimuis found himself on the shores of 
his Nile-girt home. The cool waves beat fresh against its rocks: the 
lines of silver, the path of the moon on the waters, lay like threads of 
Heaven’s own weaving;—cords, by which to ascend, in heart at least, 
to the glories of the Place of Tpe.* The stars had -crowded out in 
countless numbers, making the night radiant and beautiful ; their long, 
shining hair fell athwart the sky’s black brow, and cinctured the blue with 
a gleaming coronet of Life. But to Zimnis, they seemed like the eyes 
of those good genii who watched over the life of his beloved, 0{5ri of 
Thebes. For to the lover, what image doth not recall the dear form ?— 
what sound doth not echo the dear voice ?—what beauty is not as an 
emanation of the adored spirit ? And when love is named unlawful,— 
when strong- principles war against it,—when religion opposes, and super¬ 
stition shrieks out aloud,—when vows bar its nurture, and custom names 
it crime, then does it grow deep and deeper; becoming like the tempest’s 
consuming fire, where, with its course unchecked, it had glowed with 
a sunlight of gladness. 

And because the love which the Tsiac priest cherished for the Egyptian 
girl was deemed sinful, because it required courage in opposition and man¬ 
liness in self-reliance, because it teas forbidden, Zimnis nourished it yet 
more and more, according to the nature of man. And he kept it in his 
breast, tenderly as he would have hidden a young dove. He knew not 
that he had bound about his heart a snake—bright and flattering—but 
one whose kiss was death ! 

II. 

OBRI. 

A woman’s light step was heard. The sound stmek the ear of the 
priest, and he started with a thrill of rapturous expectation. As he 
turned, a graceful figure swept from amongst the trees, and hastened to 
meet him. Her long thin veil she flung off with an impatient ges¬ 
ture, and her pi-oud beauty stood revealed in the light of the moon. 
She was taller than most of her countrywomen^ with limbs whose 
mould was at once firm and dignified, yet feminine and elegant; her 
feet, clad in the many-coloured sandals of Anthylla,| were ns light 
and elastic in their tread as was the pace of the wild mouflonj of the 
hills ; and the small ancles, glancing below the broad hem of her robe, 
had put the antelope to shame for delicacy. Her dark, almond-shaped 
eyes, with their jetty lashes resting against her pale cheek, spoke of a 
haughty, tameless spirit. Their glances were like lightning flashes from 
a night-black cloud, as she turned those full orbs with a steady gaze of a. 
quenchless pride, which owns nor superior nor equal. But when her 

♦ Tl)e‘: a circling female form, representing the heavens, 
t The royal pin-money city. Part of its revenues were paid to the reigning; 

' queen in wine, and part in sandals. 

J According to Laurence, &c., the patriarch of the Ovine tribe. 
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mind was unoccupied by passions excited from witiiout_thought, 

or a dreamlike feeling made up her existence, then they spoke only of 
her queenly love. But it was not the love of a timid woman. It had 
nothing of the clinging yieldingness of the wealter, but was rather the 
haughty condescension of an empress, who names each small jewel of 
love’s treasury a favour which a life-long gratitude could not repay. She 
honoured, not reciprocated. Her black hair hung round her stately neck 
in many glossy plaits, and her head was cinctured with a golden band, 
in which was placed a bud of the white lotus, drooping over her fore¬ 
head. 

She met Zimnis, who had rushed forward to her embrace, returning his 
caress, if not with a woman’s timidity, yet with all a woman’s pride, 
glorying in the nobleness of the thing loved. The same secret under-cur¬ 
rent of feeling, w’hich had unconsciously operated on the heart of the priest, 
had also worked its effect on her. There was something grand in this 
bold denial of the right of vow or faith to restrain. This courage, so 
beyond the time and ago, was, unknown to horselfj flatteriiig to her own 
self-love; for the influence of the hierarchy w’as not yet lost, and still the 
Egyptian Pontiff was held as an emanation from the gods, and still his 
authority was both unquestioned and undisputed. This, publicly. For, 
in secret, the great influx of strangers—of Greek philosophers, scoffers at 
religion, and deriders of its ministers—of warlike barbarians, too strong 
and too bold for the chains (^f the unarmed iEdos—of foreign zealots, who 
could bring proofs incontestable of the true godhead of each of their 
myriads of contradictory divinities—and more than all, the strange, pure 
doctrines, preached by the despised Israelites—had awakened a certain 
unexpressed mistrust with the people. In one instance this mistrust had 
penetrated even the women’s cliainbers; and in Orri, the daughter of the 
Priest Osor, had transformed the docile slave of another’s thoughts into 
the self-sustaining heart, strong in its own judgments. 

This love of Zimnis and Oeri was a desperate gaim. with a forfeit in 
the failure stern enough to appal the stoutest soul. If discovered, she, 
the daughter of a priest—one peculiarly favoured by the gods—the only 
offspring of the divine Pontiff of Neph ;* he, the sanctified, the hallowed, 
the sacred, vowed to Isis, the follower of the loveless law of the cold god¬ 
dess—and they, standing thus, pouring out their love beneath the moon¬ 
light—what must be their fate but death ? Or if not death to both, to 
him at the least. How, let the mouldering bones of so many slaughtered 
priests, whose hearts had rebelled against constraint, rise up and tell; 
and why the living heart was slain, let the dumb mouths open and reveal. 
The extreme punishment, which was the kindest, might not be g^ven to 
her; but cruel mutilation, barbarous disfigurement, imprisonment, and 
maddening misery, for her weary length of life. 

Oeri put back the hair from the priest’s brow, and looked into his 
bloodshot eyes. 

“ Thou art feverish, dear love !” she said, after a long pause, as she 
passed her soft hands over his forehead, and pressed his tlu'obbing lids 
together. “ This is not well! Didst thou not promise me that thou 
wouldst be still and calm ?” 

“ And wouldst thou that I should be calm, Ofiri ? Calmness! a fit 
quality for t/ty lover, when every moment may hurl ruin on thine head !’* 


• The grandest and the most spiritual Deity of Egypt 
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Ay! and by this thou wouldst work better to stay that ruin! 
Ziinnis !” sbe added, with emphasis, “ bethink thee ; one indiscreet word, 
one tell-tale look, and the cruel Semmutliis holds us in his grasp. For 
thee, silence best names thy fate ; for myself, a lot worse than death— 
with pollution even in that traitor’s look!” 

“ Odri, thou wouldst not bear his love ?” and the priest’s hand grasped 
her slender arm till it trembled. “ Woiddst thou sulfer his breath to 
blister thy soul like the trail of the poisonous scorpion ? Thou kuowest 
how to die ?” 

Judge, thyself,” she said calmly; and drawing aside her upper vest, 
she pointed to the gilded handle of a small dagger. “ With this can I 
obtain me admission into the Awful Place,* and make my greeting to 
the dread boatman of the lake.”| 

“ And I would rather see thee thus,” cried Ziunila, passionately; “I 
had rather sec thee lie there, thy fair bosom staiued witli thy L'fe’s blood, 
than live, the loved of Semmutliis.’’ 

“ Thyself will be my best protector ; in thy conduct lies my double 
fate ; thou hast a perilous charge; it needs thee to be wavy.” 

“ Oeri, is this reproach kind ?” 

“Call it not that!” cried the girl, taking Ills hand within lier own; 
“call it not reproach, deal' love ! Surely thou canst not believe that 
Oeri would reproach him whom she loves, ay, better tlian her own soul, 
Zimnis !—better than her faith, her father, her gods! But I am too 
hasty in my speech ; and unwittingly I pain where I meant but to cheer; 
I condemn where I would but admonish ! Thou wilt jiardon me ? Thou 
wilt not turn away in anger from thy beloved 

“ Rathev would 1 clasji thee to my heart, though every tlirob of thine 
were a dagger to slay me! And fear thou not, Oi’ri! Semmutliis may 
rage, he may threaten, strike, slaughter, but liere on tliis-breast thou art 
laid now and for ever. 'Phis shield shall not fail thee until 1 fall a helpless 
corpse at thy feet. And Semmutliis himself, lord of all as he is, dai’e not 
stain this sacred isle witn blood !’’ 

A low, hissing laugh sounded from the huslics. Jt was very faint, and 
lasted but a dream’s Instant; yet the lovcr.s both cheeked their breath, 
.and clung closer to each other. Aud now it passed, and only a bat’s 
heavy wing clouded the light of the moon, as it rapidly flitted by. 

“ Thou art my flt mate!” cried the girl, proudly, as she drew herself a 
short distance from the priest. 

“Audits only mate, my beautiful ?” 

“Ah! jealous iu thy very trust,” she said, smiling; “how often must 
Oeri tell thee that her soul disdained a lord until thou brightened on her 
sight ? How often must she remind thee, that her love could not be 
granted to every puling son of the valley of the Nile who sued for it, 
aud her father’s wealth together ? 2o none but one worthy to hear a 
gem upon his breast could she bow her head in submission. Aud 
such art tliou ! Thy clear, manly voice woke up within me thoughts 
and feelings, uniil then unknown. For the first time I was conscious that 
my life was incomplete—that my soul was divided, and incorporate In 
different forms—that part of its very selfhood had been wanting. Thou 
art this double self; tbou art this completion of the being of Oeri; 
for thee'she has sinned against every law of Egypt; for her tliou hast 

* Amenti, or Hades. 

t Homs, in his character of Charon, the ferryman of the lake of the dead. 
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broken every vow of thine order. And who could condemn when two of 
the same—when the distinct parts of the broken unity meet, recognise 
and embrace ?” ° ’ 

“ Thou art right!” returned Zimnis, witli a rapt look. « Our stars 
were born at the same moment, but the spirit of mine took shape ere 
thine had left its radiant cell.* But these separated particles of the same 
One have longed and mourned for each other, uutil again they were 
united in the forms of Zimnis, the Isiac Price t of Phila*, and OUri, the 
daughter of Osor.” 

“ And they will not part again,” she whispered, bending her head till 
her lips touched his bared shoulder. 

Zimnis strained her to his bosom. “ Part! didst thou say ? Blistered 
be the tongue that would so hid us ! ("urses wither the hand, and blight 
the heart of him who would tear asunder life and life, who would cut the 
living cords of two souls, and leave them both to death. Nay, nay, Ot'ri f 
we will not part.” 

“ Necessity!” said an unknown voice from a dist,ance. 

Zimnis shuddered. A word of evil omen!” he said to himself; then 
speaking very rapidly, he added : “ If the cruel laws of a tyrannical faith 
have forbidden our love—if laAv.-*, stern as tiny arc unjnst,—ha ! my lij)s 
may not utter blasphemy!” he cried, suddenly interrupting Iiimsolf. 
‘‘ Say that I am one wrongly chosen ; say that I love thee more than 
the goddess to whose altar I am hound, that thy dark eyes and the kiss 
of thy love are dearer to me than the smiles of Oimofre,t or the com¬ 
mendations of the fearful Assessors say this,—but I may not utter 
more.” 

“ Thou may’st not utter trutA /” said the girl, slowly, and fixing her 
eyes full upon the priest. 

Ho turned away, troubled. So strong were the obligations of his order, 
that he must still make his tongue lie to his heart—he must still name 
virtue vice, and vice virtue. 'I'lic commands of the Initiatory Trials must 
be obeyed ; and the lesson learnt th(>rc, taught the priest that his most 
solemn duty was to supj)ort the temple, and it.s faith, and its ministers, 
through every monstrous contradiction and falsehood. And not only 
must he say, that such and such unworthlest symbols are, in fact, the 
living gods, when sickened at the falsehood of the public belief, his soul 
secretly denied even the esoteric doctrine of the siipcrscnsual divinity of 
the Adytum, hut he must also uphold each caprice of the makers of these 
gods. And Zimnis must name the unnatural law of Isis—that most 
cruel act of man’s tyranny—even to Ot'ri, a divine institution, and call it 
wisest, best. 

But he could not bear the searching look which she threw upon him, 
as he made his hasty retraction ; and lie endeavoured to smile away liis 
embarrassment. 

“ Nay,” she said, half sorrowfully; “ thou necdst not fear my eyes, 
Zimnis. I know that to me, the uninitiated—as a very Gentile in the 
Adytum—thou must support thine order and the fame of the temple 
before all things. And yet—surely, unto love thou mightest speak 
freely! The woman doth not ask for her lover’s secrets—her weakness 
doth not enkindle her curiosity—but it is to tlie double self, the fellow- 

• A well-known poetical superstition of the East. 

+ Osiris in his mystic character of judge. 

I The forty-two Assessors of Ament i. 
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spirit, that Oeri would sue Zimnis to speak. Why should even the fane 
cast its shadow over our hearts, so that the perfect sunlight of mutual 
sympathy should not be between them ? Canst thou not be the man- 
forgetful of the priest ?” 

“ Thou needst hardly ask me this,” replied Zimnis, “ when the priest 
lies thus buried in the grave of the man’s forbidden passion. The 
hierophant of Isis, he, whose cold heart should hold nought but a chill 
love for the stone he names his goddess, clasps thee, a living maiden, 
in his arms—and thou bidst him forget his priesthood the while! Is not 
my very love, Ot’ri, proof of its obliteration ? With eveiy tie to bind me 
backward, every principle to restrain, and nought but thine eyes to lure 
me on, this love has burnt each band, and slain each other feeling. Thy 
lover lies at thy feet; thy head rests upon his heart; the white of his 
garments is stained with the blood of his slaughtered vows ; and thou 
bidst him forget the altar ! Surely, surely, its shadow ha^h not so fallen 
on the sun of his passion, as to dim its light! 0(5ri, thou bulievest that 

I love thee as maiden should be loved ?—ardently as man can love ?” 

The girl was subdued before this fierce outburst. She turned aside 
her head, and said in a low voice: 

“ I believe it.” 

Hush!—the leaves rustle—the bushes part their boughs—a breath 
waves on the air. What step is that which glides so stealthily through 
the floAvery copse ? The moonlight showed nothing! 

“ That echo of our fancy checked my blood Oeri then said, drawing 
a deep breath. 

“ It calmed mine replied her lover, laying her hand upon his heart. 
It beat full and tranquil, for his energies had been aroused, and had 
stilled its tumult with a stronger necessity. And yet he had seen, 
unknown to Oiiri, the shadow of a priest's white-shrouded figure retreat¬ 
ing through the dark trees; and he knew that they were discovered, 
betrayed, and lost. 

“ The boat!” he cried, suddenly. “ W^e may not delay. Let me place 
thee, at the least, in safety! Thou art lost if thou remainest here. Thy 
sex may not tread these holy shores, and thou hast hid within them, 
even during the awful ceremony. Come I swift bo thy steps ! I will 
bear thee across. I know the shoals and rocks,—I can guide thee well. 
Hasten, Olhi! Every moment is precious;—every instant is of more 
value than the tribute of the south. Thou must not delay. Come !— 
come swiftly, my beloved !” 

“ What sudden transport is this ?” said the girl, wonderingly. “ Thou 
didst promise me a safe and secret harbour until thou, thyself, couldst 
fly with me. Wouldst thou now abandon me, and place me on yonder 
lonely shore, with the Nile’s blue waters surging between ? What 
strange phantasy possesses thee ? Tl.y glances, too, are wild, and almost 
terrify me as I look.” But she did not draw from his side; she rather 
pressed more closely, as if endeavouring to sooth him with her sweet 
love. 


“ There is danger here,” he said, slowly, turning very pale, while he 
gentW sought to lead her to the shore. 

For thee ?—or is it for me ? I fear not!” and her voice was calm. 


with'an' accent of pride. 

“ Thou must fly,” returned Zimnis evading the question, and pointmg 
to where a small and light byblus bark lay moored close to the rocks. 
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“And leave thee to peril? Nay, Zimnis! not even thy influence 
can obtain that! Together we will live, togedier die. 1 quit not thy 
side.” 

“ Both need not sufFer where one victim would suffice,” the priest cried 
in a tone of anguish. 

“ I leave thee, and leave thee to danger?” cried Oerl. “ Dearest!_ 

best beloved !—little hast thou read the liehitof her thou hast wooed! 
In death, as in life, OCri stands by thy side, and the mighty Corn* himself 
should not force her away! Nay, nay, thou needst not speak'.” she 
added still more rapidly, arresting his words. “I must be obeyed;— 
ay, Zimnis, even obeyed, and by tliee! I will yield to thee where the 
man’s strength can work better than mine own. But when my choice 
lies between cowardice in submission, or faithfulness in opposition, T, the 
woman, will dare bid thee, tlie priest and the philosopher, to bow to my 
will. To part from thee, and thus,—oh ! it would stain the cincture of 
my nobleness! I should stand in the morning’s dawn a dishonoured 
thing—a very worm among the bright band of my country’s daughters!” 
She drew herself up proudly, and shook back lier beautiful tresses with 
an impatient air, as if the mere thought of dishonour had a blight on its 
wings. 

“ Thou art brave and noble,” cried Zimnis still turned towards the 
shore ; “ but thou art fragile. Thou art a woman, and they with whom 
thou hast to combat are men stronger than the Eight Demigods t of old. 
Flight is not cowardice, sweet love, it is but the virtue of prudence. 
Come, come!—oh! we are tampering with death!” he added in agony. 

“ Once again I tell thee that I leave not this island alone. Thou didst 
promise rne that we should flee, and flee together. Under the burning 
sun of the Cushite,| or with the wandering sons of Arabah§, our home 
is to be made. Why not seize this present instant ? I will fly widi thee. 
Cii’cled by thine arm, what danger can befall me ? And if it come, it 
comes to both at once; then danger will be life. Wih. thou fly with me ? 
-—then I go!” 

Moved by a sudden impulse they both made a few steps ’forward- 
A moment more, they had gained the light boat, and been safe. 

“ Who talks of flight ?” said a rough, harsh voice, and a high priest 
dressed in the robes of sacrifice—the leopard-skin mantle and embroi¬ 
dered apron—came near and laid his hand heavily on the shoulder of 
Zimnis. 

“ Semmuthis ?” exclaimed Zimnis, recoiling in horror. 

Oeri veiled her face. She was trembling strongly; and it was only 
with difficulty that she maintained any show of composure, when the 
hierophant, by force, loosened her hands from the arm of Zimnis, and 
kept her, as for safety, pressed close to his own heart. 

“ Thy denouncer and thy gaoler, traitor!” cried Semmuthis, in a loud 
tone. “ Here, my sons, bind him fast, and lead him to the cell which 
has been prepared for him. Heed not his mad ra^rings, and secure his 
arms that they strike only the lifeless air. Fool!” he added bitterly, in 
an undertone to Zimnis ; “ didst thou believe that my eyes were closed in 
primeval darkness, so that I should not see thine iniquity ? I have marked 
thee!” he continued, dmwing his breath hard through his set teeth. “ I 
have watched thee—I have seen thee, throughout, fall by gradual stepa 

• The Egyptian Hercules. t The first kings of respectability. 

} The Ethiopians. § Arabia, 
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into the pit of thy ruin! Is Isis, our great mother, a deity to be jeered 
at like the broken toy of a babe ? Thou, thyself, hast sealed thy destruc¬ 
tion! For thy pale maiden,” and here he laughed meaningly, “ ask you 
young moon when in his manhood’s fulness, where hath fled the beauty 
which he shone on this night, if, Zimnis—list thee—if she hangs not on 
this arm—my secret bride ?’’ All this was said in a low undertone, so 
that the attendant priests who had crowded round, and were now binding 
him with strong cords, should not hear. 

“ And dost thou not fear my voice ?” exclaimed the young priest, im¬ 
petuously; “dost thou not fear that I, too, in turn denounce thee, and 
calling on the nation to witness the foul scone-” 

“ Bind his lips, they utter blasphemy,” said Semmuthis, quietly. 

The mouth of Zimnis streamed with blood, cut with the sharp edge of 
the iron gag. 

“And keep thou still, shy bird,” continued the hlerophnut. addressing 
the vainly struggling Oerl; “ and yet, I love to feel thy young form 
press heavier and heavier still upon my breast, as thou strivest to escape. 
Thy breath, too, coming in its thick sobs, it brings me visions of the 
horn' when it will wave over my lips in loving- sighs- Struggle—still 
strive—thou art mine—mine own!” 

“ Courage, Zimnis,” exclaimed Ocri, aloud, “ thou shalt even yet be 
saved! 06ri promises thee liberty, and she shall not fail her vow.” 

“ Thou canst buy his salvation,” whispered Semmuthis. “ Lay thy 
liead upon my bosom—kiss my lips—promise to bo mine—and yon boy 
is safe.” 


I KNOW THOU ART NOT CHANGED TO ME. 

VY .1. E. CARPENTEll, ESQ. 

I KNOW > noil art not changed to me, 

Thoiigli otlicrs pass me coldly by ; 

1 boUht a treabiiro still in thee. 

And all the shafts of fate defy! 

Amid niisfortime’s wintry hour, 

Now friends prove false, if friends they be, 

E’en giief hath only lialf its pow’r, 
liecause tlioii art not changed to me. 

Yet thou, of all, had least to bind. 

The links of thy heart’s chain to mine ; 

Another form enslaved my mind, 

I knew not thmi the woith of thine! 

A glittering, but a worthless shrine, 

The idol where I bt jt the knee! 

I doubted—pass’d—neglected thine, 

And yet thou art not changed to me. 

« 

Lone star—now all beside are fled, 

That once upon my pathway shone. 

Thy purer ray a light hath shed. 

Their dazzling splendour ne’er could own. 

Not all the world hath pow’r to blight 
The hope renew’d again by thee; 

Thou star, amid my darkest night 
That only art not changed to me! 
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A GRAYBEARD’S GOSSIP ABOUT HIS LITERARY 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

No. IV. 

Forsan et haec olim nienimife!<i juvabit. 

Thomas Hill’s Cottage at Sydenham—Names of his most frequent Guests— 
Proposed Reminiscences of the Deceased, and passing Allusions to the Sur¬ 
vivors—Notice of Hill—Sale of his scarce Books—Ilis insatiable Curiosity— 
Is ridiculed on the Stage as Paul Pry, and in Hook’s Novel of ** Gilbert 
Gurney” as Mr. Hull—Anecdote of Captain Morris and Mr. D’Israeli, sen. 
—Mystery of Hill’s Age—His Travels—His Death. 

In my last paper, I briefly described the London residence of Thomas 
Hill, the Maecenas of Queeuhithe, where J first encountered George Col- 
man the Younger. His large literary parties wero always given at his 
Sydenham Tusculum, wliich, though close to the road-side, and making 
no pretensions to be “ a cottage of gentility,” was roomy and comfortable 
enough within, spite of its low-pitched thick-beamed ceilings, and the 
varieties of level with which the builder had pleasantly diversified his 
floors. The garden at the back, much more useful than ornamental, 
afforded an agreeable ambulatory for his guests, when they did not fall 
into the pond in their amviety to gather currants; an accident not always 
escaped. Pleasant and never to be forgotten were the many days that 1 
passed beneath that hospitable roof, with associates whose varied talents 
and invariable hilarity might have justified us in de.spising the triteness of 
the quotation, when we compared our convivial symposia with the noctes 
cancBque Deum. 

O qui amplexus et gaudia quanta fuerunt! 

when, on the summer afternoons, we mounted the little grassy ascent 
that overlooked the road, and joyfully hailed each new guest as he arrived, 
well aware that he brought with him an accession of merriineut for the 
jovial dinner, and fresh facctiousness for the wit-winged night! Let it 
not be thought that I exaggerate the quality of the boon companions 
whom our Amphitryon delighted to assemble. If we had no philosophers 
who could make the world wiser, we had many a wit and wag who well 
knew how to make it merrier. Among those most frequently encoun¬ 
tered at these jollifications, were Campbell, the poet, then occupying a 
cottage in the village, and by no moans the least hilarious of the party ; 
Mathews, and sometimes his friend and brother comedian, Liston; Theo¬ 
dore Hook; Edward Dubois, at that time editor and main support of the 
Monthly Mirror; Leigh Hunt and his brother John; James and 
Horace Smith ; John Taylor, the editor of the Sun newspaper ; Horace 
Twiss; Baron Field; the present Sir George Rose ; John Barnes, who 
subsequently became editor for many yeai’S of the Times newspaper ; and 
a few others whom I need not specify, although some of them were 
“ fellows of infinite jest and humour,” since they never emerged from tlie 
ranks of the illustrious obscure. 

Cumberland, in his memoirs, referring to the many delightful literary 
parties he had enjoyed at the house of his friend, Hilly, the bookseller, 
has the following passage;— 
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** From Mr. hospitality I derive not only the recollection of 

pleasure past, but the enjoym«»t of happiness yet in my possession. Death 
has not struck so deeply into that circle, but that some are left whose 
names are dear to society, whom I have still to number among my living 
friends, to whom I can resort, and not find myself lost to their remem- 
.brance.”—To the memory of my kind«hearted and hospitable friend, 
Thomas Hill, I cordially dedicate a similar record of gratitude for plea¬ 
sure past; and I, too, have reason to be thankful that 1 may still reckon, 
among my living friends, some of those with whom I first made acquaint¬ 
ance beneath his roof, though my lengthened life has necessarily abridged 
the list. 

To those of the above-mentioned circle who are yet wayfarers upon 
earth, my references, from obvious motives of delicacy, will be slight and 
cursory ; but they who have completed life’s journey are fair subjects for 
a Greybeard’s gossip. By being taken away from us, they have become 
our property ; death has made them a common upon which all may de¬ 
pasture ; nor shall that man be deemed a literary ghoul who avails him¬ 
self of this privilege, rather to recall the memory of those whom he loved, 
than to prey on their remains. Some of the parties with whom I shall thus 
make free were writers whose works are around me, as I sit in that cheer¬ 
ful cemetery of minds which bears the name of my book-room. Their 
spirits, still as vital and as vigorous as ever, hover about me, and, oh! 
how pleasant, how soothing, how companionable are their hauiitings ! 
As I open one of their books, I seem to lift up the grave-stonoof its buried 
author, and to conjure him intellectually back into my society. Reader! 
will you take a passing peep with me into one or two of these volumes, 
and listen to such reminiscences of their writers as may not yet have 
faded from an old man’s memory ? I will endeavour to be as little garru¬ 
lous as my weight of lu.stres will permit; and if I exceed in my claims 
upon your patience, you will not forget, I trust, that I am entitled to the 
superannuated allowance. 

But before I betake myself to any of his guests, let me return to the 
hospitable Symposiarch of Sydenham. Tom Hill—for the world never 
gave him any less familiar appellation, had for many years pursued the 
pleasant life I have shadow'cd forth, when the Goddess of the Wheel, 
whose-blindness is her only excuse, withdrew from him the light of her 
countenance, and his affairs became irretrievably embarrassed. Whether 
or not his literary avocations occasioned him to neglect those of the 
drysalter, and so Queenhithe threw off commercial allegiance to her 
Moicenas, this deponent sayeth not; but deep and sincere w'ere the re¬ 
grets of his numerous acquaintance, more especially of those who so often 
received welcome invitations “ to put their legs under his mahogany,” 
when it became known that he had been obliged to give up business, to 
sell his Tusculum as well as his Drys.dtcrium, and even to part with that 
incontestable evidence of respectability—his gig! Not long, however, 
did our lamentations endure, for the subject of them, without engaging 
in any other pursuit, quickly arose like a Phoenix from his ashes, and 
settling himself in lodghigs wesstward of Temple Bar, took up a new 
position as an independent “ man about town.” How this pecuniary re¬ 
suscitation was accomplished, nobody “ happened to know,” except him¬ 
self, 'arid this formed a subject on which he kept his knowledge secret; 
although one addition to his ways and means fell within my own cogni¬ 
sance. During the whole progress of the Bibliomania which once raged 
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in England, with not less rabid intensity than the old Tulipomania in 
Holland ; when the Archaica, the Heliconia, and the Roxburgh Club, 
were outbidding each other for old black letter works; and an otherwise 
enlightened nobleman was reported to have actually given 2500/. for a 
single volume ;—when books, in short, which had only become scarce, 
because they were always worthless, were purchased upon the same prin¬ 
ciple as that costly and valueless coin, a Queen Anne’s farthing, Hill had 
been a constant collector of these printed curiosities, and not an injudi¬ 
cious one, so far at least as concerned their market price. Taste appre¬ 
ciates works of art; collectors appraise them; and this was Hill’s pro- 
vinee. That he knew the contents of even a single volume in his own store, 1 
very much doubt, and I have a strong suspicion that he lost nothing by 
his ignorance ; but he could tell you pretty accurately how much each[copy 
would bring at an auction, and how much it /tad brought at all previous 
sales." This was a species of information which he really did “ happen 
to know,” and when boasting of his own matchless rarities, he was 
much mure trustworthy than when extolling his unobtainable vin de Ju- 
rangon. 

Anxious to embark in so lucrative a branch of business, the eminent 
firm of Longman and Co. applied to Hill for advice and assistance, offer¬ 
ing to begin by the purchase of his whole collection, a proposition to which 
he did “ willingly incline his ear.” He drew out accordingly a catalogue 
raisonne of his stores, affixing his price for each volume, to which no 
objection being made, the whole were despatched in three or four trunks 
to Paternoster-row, and ho received in payment the acceptances of the 
firm for as many thousand pounds ! Whether the Bibliomania had begun 
to wane, or the prices had been exorbitant, I know not, but the purchasers 
soon found grievous cause to repent their bargain, and as the friend of 
both parties, I was requested to make complaints to the vendor, and re¬ 
quire some abatement of the charge, an application which he indignantly 
pooh, poohed! declaring that every volume was worth double tlie price 
he had received, and that they had volunteered, while he had never urged 
the purchase. The only reduction I could obtain was an extension in the 
term of payment, small compensation to the blbliopolists for their costly 
initiation into the mysteries of black letter rarities and unique copies. 

Even before his embarrassment, if I mistake not. Hill had given up the 
Monthly Mirror^ which had never been remunerative. In this periodical 
originally appeared the poetical imitations by James and Horace Smith, 
entitled “ Horace in London,” which, after tlie brilliant success of the 
“ Rejected Addresses,” were collected and published in a single volume. 
Our ex-Ma3ccna8 of Queenhithe, who had never been married, finally 
took chambers in James-street, Adelphi, wherein he resided till his death. 
With these humble third-floor apartments his establishment was commen¬ 
surate, being usually limited to a forbidding old Urganda, occasionally 
aided by a nondescript boy. Here be practised a rigorous economy, little 
in accordance with his previous hospitality, however it might bo adapted 
to his present limited means. Around the fireplace hung the portraits of 
his intimate friend Dubois, of Theodore Hook, of James Smith, aud of 
Charles Mathew's. The rest of the four walls, from celling to floor, as 
well as the table in the centre, were completely hidden by books, and his 
bed-room presented the same appearance, his couch being additionally 
enclosed in a lofty circumvallation of volumes piled up from the carpeL 
He was now, as 1 have said, an idle man about town, perpetually haunt- 
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ing the great thoroughfares, and from the marked peculiarity oi his 
^pearance becoming as well knpwn to the public, by sight at least, as the 
statue at Charing^cross. He had long assisted Mr. Perry, then proprieter 
of the Morning Chronicle, in making selections for his rare library at 
Tavistock House, particularly in the department of the old facetiee, in 
addition to which office he now became a regulai*-caterer, orjackall, for 
the newspaper, picking up .such anecdotes, tittle-tattle, and gossip as his 
almost universal acquaintance, his freedom of a theatrical club, mid a 
matchless skill and perseverance in prying, enabled him to scrape toge¬ 
ther. If he were paid for this duty he certainly deserved his salary, for 
he brought both genius and industry to the performance of his task. 
Never did a man take such pains to undermine, overreach, and circum¬ 
vent the victim from whom he wished to extort information of any sort. 
With a face of the blandest bonhommie he would run up and congratulate 
you on the actual occurrence of any event which he suspee*^ed to be im¬ 
pending ; he would quote pretended paragraphs in the public papers, or 
confide to you some fabrication, of which he happened to know the truth, 
that he might hear wliat you said about it; and if be could not turn 
either of your flanks by oblique modes of attack, and all sorts of de¬ 
tective artifices, he woidd ask you a dozen questions, point blank, brow¬ 
beating you with a blustering “ Pooh, pooh !” and a declaration that he 
happened to know better, when you protested your inability to give him 
any information. 3fost signally did he illustrate the wisdom of Horace’s 
“ Percontatoreyn fugito, nam garrulus idem est,'' beware of an inqui¬ 
sitive man, since he is sure to be a gossip, for his tittle-tattle, not always 
as harmless as it was meant to be, sometimes compromised his best 
friends; while he occasionally annoyed them and violated social con¬ 
fidence, by publishing their casual communications in the columns of the 
Moiming Chronicle, As a Quidnunc he had the very first intelligence 
of events that had never happened, and as a retailer of anecdotes he 
might justly have piqued himself upon the matter-of-fact-like circum¬ 
stantiality of his invention?. 

A character and personal appearance so marked by idiosyncrasy, and 
forming so fine a subject for ridicule and malicious pleasantry, were not 
likely to be overlooked by the waggish writers who had opportunities of 
observing them. George Colman’s threat of immortalising him as “ the 
literary drysalter,” had never been realised ; but in his later phase of in¬ 
satiable inquisitiveness, in his mania for peeping, prying, and peering 
into every body’s affairs, Poole took his likeness to the life, and giving 
him to the stage and to the public as “ Paul Pry,” occasioned him “ to 
wake one morning and find himself famous,” or rather notorious. In 
prints and paintings, in mugs and jugs, in innumerable stalls, windows, 
and mantel-pieces, the chubby little man with his umbrella obtained an 
almost ubiquitous puTilicity; while crowded audiences seemed never weary 
of hailing his appearance on the stage. * The likeness was unmistakeable, 
and though Hill affected not to recognise it, he saw it, felt it, and 
never forgave the: artist who had thrust upon him such an unenviable 
celebrityi 

Ano^er and more favoural le portraiture, by Theodore Hook, has in¬ 
troduced him to the world, in the second and third volumes of “ Gilbert 
Gurney,’’'under the slightly varied appellation of HuLn. This is a pre¬ 
sentment of his earlier Sydenham life, freely exposing hia foibles, but 
^ving him credit for the good qualities that he really possessed, and even 
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going so far, in extenuation of his hyperbolical statements, as to main* 
tain that moat of them had some sort of foundation—rather an equirocai 
defence. That he was the undoubted original of this representation Hill 
was quite willing to admit; and, indeed, 1 think he felt rather flattered 
by the interest it excited among his fiiends. 

Having made allusion in this article to the proprietor of the Morning 
Chronicle^ I must be indulged in a little episode. The reader was fore¬ 
warned that I should be discursive, and unless I snatch a reminiscence 
ere it flies, the Cynthia of the minute’* will be gone for ever. Ever wel¬ 
come did I find an invitation to Tavistock House, for there was I sure to 
meet persons of eminence in art or literature ; the entertainments were of 
the most luxurious description, and no one could better discharge the 
duties of the convivial board than Mr. Perry, whose inexhaustible fimd 
of information and anecdote was not rendered less piquant by his broad 
Scotch accent and high voice. One day he had assembled a large dinner 
party, having on his left hand Captain Morris, of lyrical celebrity, once 
tlie boon companion, compotator, and Bacchanalian minstrel of the Prince 
of Wales, but recently estranged from him because his royal highness 
had unceremoniously discarded all his old Wliig friends, and had thrown 
himself into the arms of the Tory party. Expatiating upon the long 
intimacy, almost amounting to domiciliation, which ho had enjoyed at 
Carlton House, whore a bed-room was set apart for his use when their 
revels, as often happened, absorbed the greater portion of the night, and 
perchance Lad disqualified him from seeking his own home: the captain 
stated that Big Sam, the scarlet-cloaked Janitor in Pall-mall, had been 
ordered to admit him at all hours, so that he had liberty to run about the 
whole house “ like a kitten adding, that the prince would often send 
for him before he rose in the morning, that ho might sit by his bed-side 
and cliat with him about the occurrences of the day, discuss the plan of 
some approaching entertainment, or settle the guests who were to form 
the next private symposium. “ And now,” he continued, “ I never cross 
the threshold of Carlton House, and his royal highness and myself are 
as much estranged as if we had never been acquainted.” 

“ And why have you thus become alienated from the prince ?” inquired 
Mr. DTsraeli, senior, who sat on tlie same side, though at the further end 
of the table. 

“ Because, sir, I would not give up the political principles of my whole 
life.” 

With a strange simplicity, or inadvertence, for ho could hardly have 
weighed his words, the same inquirer quietly resumed. 

“ And what, upon such an occasion, prevented your giving up your 
principles?” 

I saw the colour instantly rush into the cheeks of the captain, wlio 
jumped up, and fixed his flashing eyes upon his questioner, as ne angrily 
and loudly exclaimed— 

“ Take off your spectacles, sir, that I may see tlie face of the man who 
dares to ask me such a question.” 

Fully did I expect some fresh and instant illustration of the “ Quarrels 
and Calamities of Authors;” but our host, urging that the words had been 
inconsiderately spoken, that no offence could possibly have been intended, 
succeeded in pacifying the faming poet, whose geniality, however, was 
not fully restored, until the offender had quitted the party, when he was 

June.— VOL. Lxxx. wo. cccxviu. ^ 
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eeally persuaded to sing some of his OTvn beautiful lyrics, llus he did[ 
with os much gusto as if he had been a young, instead of an old, man, 
elevating his glass, for his odes were generally Bacchanalian, and tossing 
off its contents in a single gulp, at the end of every stanza, after which 
a recently written comic canticle, in ridicule of the Americans, wound up 
his vocal performances with universal applause. 

Reference having been made to the fine health he enjoyed, he remarked, 
“ "Why, it may well seem wonderful, for I believe few men in England 
have led so hard a life as myself but I attribute it mainly to a rule which 
I have rigorously observed for many years—that of always apportioning 
the exercise of the foUowing day to the excess of the previous night. For 
this purpose I had a sort of scale, never walking less than ten miles for 
three bottles, so that you may guess what a rare pedestrian I have been !” 

Whether the cessation of intimacy with the royal Porcus de grege. 
Epicttri contracted his potations, and so expanded his life., I know not; 
but certain it is that he attained a patriarchal age, and repenting his loose 
companionship, and drunken orgies at Carlton House, became exceedingly 
devout. In this mood, I have been told, that he made atonement for the 
Fescennine verses, into which his youthful muse had been betrayed, by 
composing pious songs, which he sang after dinner, emptying his glass as 
he did so, from the force of habit, so that his convivial gestures and de¬ 
vout words presented a strange mixture of the Bacchanalian and tlie 
spiritual, the sinner and the saint! 

But to return to Tom Hill. Such as I have described it, continued to 
be his Paul Pry life in his book-wilderness of the Adelphi, until tlie time 
of his death, nearly up to which period his plump, crimson, pjeony face, 
and rotund figure, underwent no perceptible alteration, nor was there 
any diminution of his usual good spirits and superabundant energy. In¬ 
stinct, with tlie vitality of an immortal curiosity, he remained as young 
and alert as ever, always prepared to sound, probe, and interrogate whom¬ 
soever he might encounfer. So inveterate had this habit become, that on 
giving a penny to a street-sw'eeper he would stop, perhaps in the middle 
of a perilous crossing, to ask his name and address, having ast^ertained 
which important facts he would hurry on, and rejiiark to hh companion, 
“ Well, now, that's information.” 

At last tlie pale suinraoner, %vho knocks alike at the door of the cottage 
and the palace (the jLct^twJoriginal is too hackneyed for (piotation), found 
his way to the hook-groaning third-floor in the Adelphi, and it w'as an¬ 
nounced that poor Tom Hill was dead ! The statement was not univer¬ 
sally believed, for he had lived so long that many thought it had become, 
like his inquisitiveness, a habit which he could not shake off. For the last 
half century at least, his real age had been a mystery, and a subject of in¬ 
cessant discussion among his friends, none of whom could coax or cajole 
him out of the smallest admission that might tlirow light upon the 
subject. 

ilie father of the late Charles Mathews, when a young man and a 
bookseller in the Strand, had remembered Hill coming to the shop, looking 
just the same as he did thirty years afterwards ; adding, that his father 
Icnew still older people who had made a similar remark J There was so 
little o# Mr. D’lsraeli’s mosaic Arab in his appearance, he was so 
thoroughly John Bullish, that the suggestion of his being, perchance, the 
Wandering Jew, was deemed untenable. James Smith once said to him. 
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“ The fact is, Hill, that the register of your birth was destroyed in the 
great fire of London, and you take advantage of that accident to conceal 
your real age.” 

But Hook went much further, by suggesting that he might originally 
have been one of the little Hills record^ as skipping in the Psalms. No 
counter-statement, that might at least roituce him to the level of Jenkins 
or old Parr, was ever made by the ruddy patriarch. Perhaps lie did not 
know his real age—at all events, he never told it; nor could others 
supply the information which he himself would not or could not furnish, 
for the Miccenas of Queenhithe not being “ atavis editc regibrn^' like 
Ills namesake of Rome, there were no known relations, dead or living, 
who could throw any light upon this chronological mystery. Jt has been 
stated, on wdiat authority I know not, that he was only eighty-three when 
he died. 

Iriorediblo as it may sound, our original Paul Pry must have undergone 
a nearly wu/itestio»wg existence of several weeks’ duration, for though 
he ^vas literally a mono-linguist, not speaking a word of any language 
hut his own, he once trax'^elled as far as Naples, unaccompanied by any 
other interpreters than his ov\n energy and perseverance. Wlion asked, 
after his return, what had enabled him to make his way through France 
without dilliculty, he answered, 

Francs and tingers ! I had only to hold up a piece of money and 
point, and the whole country and every tiling* it contained instantly 
became mine. Talk French, indeed ! jiooh, pooh! 1 know better—don’t 
tell nil* ; if I had clioseu to learn, in six w’oeks I would have undertaken 
to speak tiio laiiguag’o ten times better than the natives ; yes, sii*, fifty 
times, a Imndrecl times better. But I would not pay them the compli¬ 
ment. I hate French.” 

Nor did Latin names find much favour with lilm, for in alluding to his 
excursions from Naples, hi! would talk of his lasits to the buried city of 
laying a vehement emjihasis on the last two vowels, and 
sympathetically enlarging his eyes as if they were so many incontestible 
pi’oofs of his assertion. 

Whatever might ha\o been the doubts as to his birth, there could be 
none as fo his death, and 1 can answ'crfor one individual—doubtless there 
were many more by whom tliat amiouneemcnt Ai as received with un¬ 
feigned regret. To the foibles of Tom Hill none coidd bo blind; they 
were too glaring; Ids importunate cross-questioning, and the indiscreet 
gossijiing which sometimes compromised himself and others, combined 
with his blustering manner, tended, in his latter life, to prevent any great 
increase in the circle of his acquaintance ; but no one could deny that ho 
was a kind-hearted, friendly man. ever ready to do a good service, and 
still social in his disposition, though his narrow circumstances would not 
allow him to renew the hospitalities of his earlier years. Great was my 
pleasure, in iny infrequent visits to the metropolis, when I found my old 
friend in his lofty book lair, and could not only be placed au courant as 
to all the tittle-tattle of the passing day, but could conjure up, through 
the sympathy of our memories, the years that had long rolled away, and 
recall the deceased or surviving friends who had helped to wing the hours 
in our numerous merry meetings at Sydenham. 

Of these associates my next paper will still further indulge in the re¬ 
membrance. 
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SCHWERTING, DUKE OF SAXONY. 

PABA PHRASED FROSI KARL XBEUT. 

Br A. Lodge, Esq. 

Dcke ScHWERTiNO in his banner’d hall sits at the festal board ; 

And see ! in iron goblets rude the mantling wine is pour’d ■, 

Of iron trenchers to the roof resounds t^e ceaseless clang ; 

And loud on eveiy warrior's breast the iron corslet rang. 

A guest was there ;—’tis Denmark’s king : all round in mute amaze 
lie look’d ; the Saxon’s trappings next have fix’d his wondering gaze ; 

For massy chains from Schwerting’s neck and arms hung down before; 

And gleaming iron spangles deck’d the sable garb he wore ! 

“ How now, Sir Duke ! wliat boots the jest”—^broko out the frowning Dane— 
“ To greet with sucli strange revelry a monarch and his train? 

To grace thy feast I left my homo Ix^yond the Baltic tide ; 

Why lack thy golden braveries and robes of courtly pride?” 

“SirKing, with our old Saxon saw my answer well is told ; 

The iron vest beseems the slave, the freeman pranks in gold ; 

Thy treacherous arm has bound our land in thraldom’s iron chain ;— 

Thou tried’st thy golden fetters once—^but those were forged in vain ! 

“ You need, methinks, to burst our bonds, and proud in freedom rise. 

But holy trust, and heart iintamcd, and deed of stem oniprizc ; 

Thus may our oath in Heaven be loosed, and cleansed our bitter shame,— 

Thy gyves debase our limbs no more—thy power our Saxon fame !” 

He spoke, and lo 1 in swarthy file, slow jiacing from the door, 

Twelve knights advance :—each mail’d right arm a flaming torch upbore ; 

In Schwerting’s speaking eye they mark the signal to destroy ; 

Then waved their brands, and from the hall rush’d forth with furious joy. 

Soon from beneath strange sounds confused the monarch’s ears engage, 

(if roaring flames that o’er the house spread fast with crackling rage; 

Nor long -each cheek with felt annoy of sultry breathings glows. 

And deep, not loud, “ The hour is come !” in mournful concert rose ! 

Tlic King would fly, but Schwerting’s hand an<l voice his steps refrain ; 

“ Now prove thy soul of Chivalry, and test thy royal strain! 

If thou canst quell yon wasting foe whose arms so brightly shine. 

My Saxon mantle thou may’st wear, iny Saxon lands are thine !” 

And now thro’ all the lofty dome the scorch’d and stifling air 
Blows fierce; the walls and vaulted roof give back a niddy glare ; 

Loud and more loud of crumbling beams the thundering sound dismays ; 

The ponderous portal sinks at last—and inward shoots the blaze 1 

The Saxons kneel in suppliant guise, an>^ hymn the throne on high, 

Thy pardon, Lord ! for not in vain shall Freedom’s martyrs die ; 

The Duke, with steadfast mien resolved, confronts the rushing flame; 

The King has foU’n—his arm uprears the dull, half breathing frame! 

Awake I proud conqueror—mighty Lord I thoii craven heart, and see 
How melt the vassal’s iron chains, how Saxons dare be free:— 

He spoke—and in the fiery surge together whelm’d they faU, 

Th^ crgadiing pile in smoke descends, and min covers all! 
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STREET HARMONIES AND DISCORDS. 

SPAING STHAET CBIES. 

It is some solace to me, the denizen of a nairovir street, no longer 
looking on the face of natui e for the index of her daily doings, learning, 
literally, the primrose time of the year from the sweet evidence of wood 
paths and hedge-rows—recognising her first timid steps in the scattered 
handfuls of pelucid snowdrops, ana1;ho impromptu clusters of pink and 
blue hepaticas, that in their eagerness to greet her, have risen to the 
sunny boj-ders without their leaves. It is some solace in the absence of 
these simple remembrancers — wayfaring flowers and their cultivated 
sisters of the parterre—to find, Upon the city pavement vocal substitutes, 
sounds that serve me for signs and for seasons. To hear tlie approach 
of Spring, since 1 can no longer see it, is better than not to bo reminded 
of Spring at all, so I always note, after the middle of March, the cries that 
day by day proclaim its coi’ung, I do not regard your “ Spring water- 
cresses” as any better than a clieat. We hear it soon after Christmas, cer¬ 
tainly before Old Ladytid(‘, when the vernal season begins, and long ero 
the roscid fingers of Spring have pranked the running streams with 
verdure. It is that softest and most poetic of all street cries, “ Sweet 
primroses !” that fairly wakens within us the sense of her presence, carr}'- 
ing ns in spirit to the sylvan places m-ide luminous with the white track 
of their countless blossoms. Earth-born stars! flowery constellations ! 
stretching through the shadowy woods a terrestrial milky way, and with 
pale, appealing eyes, lifting upwards the grateful thoughts which this 
outpouring of efliorescence for no apparent purpose but that of orna¬ 
ment creates in us. Most poetic is the cry, though the vendor be no 
rosy fingered flower-girl, 'with sun-touched cheek, di wy lip, and laughing 
eye, but a bowed, feeble-voiced old man, tottering, as his short steps 
bear him along the pavement, and hardly equal to the w’eight of the flat 
basket before him. Into the crowded courts he carries his fresh burden 
of green roots and pallid flowers, and forthwith old wrinkled crones 
gather round him at the door-steps, and babble of green fields and of 
the pleasant time of youth, when under wood-boughs, where primroses car- 
petted the earth as thickly as the winter leaves liad done, they wove the 
flowers in their then bright hair, with fingers smooth and shapely. 
Through the close, fetid lanes and alleys you may hear his pandian cry. 
Young girls spring forth at the sound, and his course may be tracks 
through these places and the humble back streets, by the blacking-pots 
in area and attic-windows, in wliich a solitaiy root is seen for a day or 
two afterwards struggling to live, or rather dying slowly, despite the 
care of the poor sempstress to whose lowly room that little nest of 
leaves, with its one open flower and two-folded budsj gives so much 
of pure beauty—constituting an ornament infinitely more eflective, 
though she Joes not think so, than the tinselled things upon the chimney- 
piece that cost six times as much! 

^ “ Sweet primroses!”—the little children clap their hands and the 
bigger ones gaze wistfully as their soft and alas ! dying breaths are 
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wafted hy them. Now the grey prophet of the Spring halts at the 
comer of the street, where the gin-palace spreads its snare each way, 
catching at the second door the wretch who has managed to escape the 
temptation of the first, and amidst the human ghouls who haunt these 
graves of home, affection, and life’s highest interests, whoso lips are red 
with the blood of tlicir wasting children, even they start at the sound, 
and gaze (who shall say with what awakenings ?) upon the basket of the 
primrose-gatherer. 

This cry is prelusive of Spring. Henceforth on sunny mornings you will 
hear the responsive, half beseeching, half-persuasive inquiry, “ Any flowers 
to-day?” sounding at one and the sstme time from both sides of the street, 
while the i‘cd-elbowed houqueticre^ holds up her shallow pannier, full 
of paper-frilled flower-pots, and lets the fresh-blown beauty of the plants 

{ dead for themselves. Here comes one, like Flora, crowned with flowere, 
ler basket a very cornucopia of bright colours, the painted tulip, the broad 
leaved arum, with its massive foot-stalk, and towering chalice,not yet im- 
folded—valley-lilies with their papery blossoms tremulously cowering with¬ 
in their sheath-like leaves, and hyacinths, purple, and white, and blue,” 
or tinted pink, or steeped in rose colour, whose waxen bells chime to the 
city clerk, of far-off flower-beds, or the southern windows of his child¬ 
hood’s home. A little later, and there comes the sprightlier cry of the 
barrow-boy, “ all a-growingand a-blowing!” or just as eloquent of Spring, 
“ musk, a penny a root,” and instantly a desire for floral culture seizes 
upon the proprietors of back-yards and front borders, of hanging gardens 
on the leads, and flower-boxes in balconies, and where a hand’s width of 
sterile heavy clay existed yesterday, an extemporaneous parterre appears 
to-day. Nay, I have witnessed the conversion of a tea-chest to the pur¬ 
poses of an arboretum, and have seen a dilapidated packing-case basking 
on the roof, the repository of haU’-a-dozen stunted shrubs, two roots of 
bachelor’s buttons, a polyanthus, a wall-flower, and a ten-weeks stock, be¬ 
sides a plant or two of London pride, and a sprig of southern-wood, the 
crowning glory of its attic possessor. Far be it from me to mock that 
element of beauty iu the soul, liow'cvcr humbly shadowed forth, that can 
solace itself even amidst indigence, with the grace and perfume of a flower. 

Simultaneous with these prognostics of the Spring, is heard the sister 
sound of “ ornaments for your tire-stoves !” a cry of the same genius as 
those which have preceded it, born of sunshine, and of the desii*e for clean¬ 
liness, which epidemically seizes on every housewife about the coming of 
Easter; and traflickers in coloured straw, flag-like screens of tissue paper, 
and ornamental baskets for the fire-place, make the pavement gay with 
their frail, liright-hued wares. But except in households, where the seasons 
are managed as systematically as a certain Professor’s great coat, who, what¬ 
ever might be the weather, annually divested himself of it on the 20th 
of April, and as punctually got into it again on the first day of September ; 
except where fires are extinguished chronologically, and the inmates sit 
with cold hearth stones by a similar rulethe ciy is an anticipation 
rarely responded to till Whitsuntide be past. Amongst the street signs 
of tlie vernal reason, the foot passenger's on one particular Saturday will 
perceive, it may be at the corner of a street, beside the basket of a vendor 
of water-cresses, or heaped on the pavement where a blind girl sits feel¬ 
ing flowers into nosegays, bundles of willow twigs, with their downy yel- 
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low palms, filling a little space around themselves with an odour soft as 
that of fragrant coltsfoot. Better than the golden numbers, to tell when 
Easter falls, are these same gatheiings of sallow slips. It is the ere of 
Palm Sunday when they appear, and being the earliest blossoming tree, 
these faninches are worn by the devout Catholic, or purchased by num¬ 
bers of the working classes of all sects, in honour of the Eastern strcwings 
and hosannas, which the day commenusatcs in tlie Church. About tliis 
time, tlie street markets and other jKJrtions of the pavenient are gay with 
flaunting sheaves of the amber jonqiiill, for which moist ineatis and 
shadowy dells have been riflijd, and redolent of the rich-hued and fragrant 
wall-flower, never so abundant and delicious as in the tearful month of 
April. Already the cry of sweet primroses!” has given place to that 
of “ violets !” and at every corner a little corbeillc of the dowers that 
withered for Ophelia when her father died, are projected towards you, 
—blue clusters, each in its rim of snowy pajier, and so fresh and 
plentiful, that the very winds in Oxford-street and Regent-street are 
violet-scented. A little later in the season, when tlie purple haze of the 
blue-l)ell spreads through our English lanes odours delicious as the 
hyacinth meadows of ITaerlem, the basket of the primrose gatherer is 
seen filled with these and Lunches of the freckled cowslip, and thus be¬ 
tween the marshes and the woods, nature, more generous than humanity, 
helps the superannuatc<l to sweeten his morsel of pauper bread with a fr^ 
trade, whose only tax is labour. 

It is a pity that the itinerant vendors of gold and silver fish, do not come 
into the c.ategory of vernal street-cries. It is the noon of slimmer when 
one hears them, when the pavement shines white with dog-day heat, and 
their globes of lirapid water, filled with a spangled freight liavc an 
illusion of coolness about them in itself, an inducement to purchase. As 
yet this craft is by no means common. I have not heard more than half a 
dozen times the plaintively intonated, ‘'Buy my gold and silver fish!” 
with wliich its followers proclaim thoir calling—and the whole thing, 
from the hand-net no bigger than a punch-ladle, to the glittering mer¬ 
chandise, darting hither and thither, like imprisoned sunbeams in their 
crystal sphere, is pretty—ornamental, and new. For myself^ however, I 
must confess I have no pleasure in captive lish, any more than in caged 
birds. Apropos of the latter, ignorance, cruelty, and cupidity, among them, 
have Induced a branch of traffic, which though, for very shapae’s sake, it 
finds no place in our street-cries, has identified itself with those spots of 
the pavement, which the poverty-stricken sellers of herbs and wild flowers 
have appropriated to themselves, and there, any day in May, you will 
hear the hungry twitter of gasping, scarce fledged birds, whole basket¬ 
fuls of fwhich are exposed in their pretty moss-woven nests, to the ogre 
gaze of multitudes of boys, whose desire of possession makes horrid war 
witli tlie conscious want of pence. Except to make the pittance of poverty 
change hands, by cozening halfpence from half-starved children, there is 
no shadow of rationality in the undertaking. Too young to make the 
matter of rearing them even a possibility—the most inveterate bird-fancier 
is never tempted into purchasing the poor little creatures. The strata¬ 
gem only succeeds with children, and with .those, as a matter of course, 
of the lowest class—and for such motives, to shut the heart to the voice 
of nature in lonely places, even when uttered in the language of birds, to 
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dose the eyes to all the touching evidences of pre-arrongement, of skill 
and care, which the ravaged nest discloses—oh! it is shameful—disgrace¬ 
ful to humanity. Have the Society for tlie Protection of Animals no 
sympathy for the sufferings of birds ? 


STHEKT MUSIC. 

Thehe arc misfortunes of locality in London, which thousands of its 
inhabitants know not—enviable beings whom business obliges to dwell 
in, the broad thoroughfares and public streets—or fortunate ones, whose 
round of existence is confined to the squares or elevated to terraces. 
These extremes of public and private life, like all extremes, meet in the 
mutual blessing of freedom from the bore alluded to. It is the miserable 
mediocrity of small streets (falsely called private, but jpen to all sorts 
of noisy nuisances), that lets you literally in over head and cars to 
the full conception of its horrors. It is nonsense, madam, because half- 
a-dozen org-an-boys in the course of the day lift their great black or 
brown eyes to your window, and by means of the pathos in tliera, and 
the supplicating actiou of the sun-burnt hand, carried humbly, not 
servilely, to the old brown conical hat, persuade you out of an alms, and 
into supporting a very monstrous trade in beggary—it is nonsense in 
you, I say, madam, to imagine you know any thing of the matter. As 
well might you [suppose that the clarionet of that particidar membef of 
tlie “ Biffeii” tribe, whom you may sometimes perceive in stepping 
from your carriage to the kerb-stone in Regout-street, was the worst you 
had to learn in the varieties of street music. In the second-rate, or as 
they are sometimes felicitously called, “ hum-drum” situations referred 
to, the paucity of passengers on the pavement, and the comparative 
absdhco of vehicles, renders them particularly adapted for all the pur¬ 
poses of ambulatory vt'cal or instrumental extortionists; and as a con¬ 
sequence, from “dewy morn to balmy eve,” an uninterrupted current of 
sing-song and instrumentation goes on in them. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s morning concert, at the inauguration of his golden 
calf, offered no such diversified programme as the rehearsal of a day’s 
entertainment in such places. You get up on a summer's morning, and 
throw your window wide open, that the scent of the heliotrope, and the 
musk and mignouette in the balcony beneath may come in. Poor sub¬ 
stitute as it is for the missing flower-garden of one’s early home, there 
is a sense wafted in by their breath of the earth’s bloom and beauty—of 
sunshiue and freshness. You almost hear the bombus of the bee in the 
clustering honeysuckle and fruit-like blossoms of the burlegima, or see 
the butterflies in amorous pursuit chase each other through the open case¬ 
ment; and the cup of imagination thus filled, as with soothing s}T*up, leaves 
us in the very vein to love our neighbour as ourself—that rosy-fingered 
little Phyllis especially, whose heliotropes have helped us to such sweet 
reminiscences. 

Well) at this moment, and while the early postman is doing his spiriting, 
any thing but ^ntly, at the different door-lmockers, the carnival of beg^ry 
begins, and discord, in the divided shape of a man, his wife, and tmee 
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small children, is heard approaching from the top of the street. Down 
goes the window, and away flies the “ dream of home*' in its place, all 
disagremens of a London bed-room are about you—close air, hard 
water, and towels tainted with smoke. 

Meanwhile, no closing of window-sashes can shut out the dolorous, 
snuffling, timeless, tuneless vocalisation of the quintet party beneath, 
who, compressing their family history into tlie limits of Haynes Bailey's 
song—proclaim in the most disunited and inharmonious manner wliat 
appearances rather lugubriously indicate that they have “lived and 
loved together." Sentiment in shirt-sleeves—a paper-cap and snow- 
white apron, though seconded by a partner Jis airily apparelled, and 
a triad of sleek-headed children in spotless pinafores, docs, I confess, 
harden my heart efiectively. I see nothing in the well-poIishcd shoes 
and strapped-down trousers of the man—m the black petticoat and 
fresh-washed apron of the woman—In his eoatless condition, and her 
hare shoulders, hut the mummery of mendicity—idleness masking itself 
in the pretence of poverty; and by this magpie arrangement of co¬ 
lours, and an appearance of ultra cleanliness in the few garments they 
display, appealing but too cfTcctively to the commiseration of a class, often 
themselves exposed to sulfer the hard ti'aching of necessit}', hut who with 
the charity that thinketh no ill, regard fins exposition of cleanliness 
at the expense of upper clothing with pitying admiration, and shower 
from attic and area a fair average of halfpence to the well-brushed and 
well-washed impostors. 

Scarcely have they passed, when amidst the hurly-burly of street cries, 
never louder than about breakfast-time, and the incessant tinkling of 
French pianos—(they count for nothing—wlio thinks of listening to 
them ?) scarcely, as I said, have tliey, “ the poor distressed family” passed, 
when a new batch, three real or affected Bartimeuses, each hugging 
a great droning bass-viol, march along the pavement in procession. 
Who would raise a doubt of their “ heavy ey( s and light purses ?" 
Their wary steps and vv'orri-out garments are suiely genuine—but for 
pity’s sake give an oblation quickly to rid us of their dismal performance. 
You may liear the boom, boom, boom of their sonorous instruments long 
after they have left the street, and the little j'ellow-faced man, with his 
small voice, his melancholy one song, and his veteran guitar, who has 
followed close upon their heels, and proceeds at once to take tip a 
position in the centre of the throughfare, is absolutely delightful by 
comparison. Every one must have seen this sexagenanan—this street- 
singer of I know not how' many years’ standing. I can remember him 
ten years, and how long before ho might have been a familiar object to 
the dwellers in these haunts of wandering minstrels, singing over and 
Over the one sad air, striking a few chords on the guitar, and at its close 
dropping his head upon the pandean-pipes, to be found somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of his shirt-frill, and sending forth a very shrill, and witlial, 
liighly-omamented symphony— he only can telL 
^ It has been at long intervals that I have heard him, and so have 
witnessed the gradual going out of a clear and somewhat cultivated 
voice, and the sympathetic weaiing away of the tones and condition of 
the guitar. I rather think the thread-bare, half-military blue-frock 
hangs 80 loosely upon the poor man now, the same that characterised 
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him In those, I fear, better days, when voice and instrument were by two 
lustres nearer to tbmr prime. 

Ere be has got half way through the street, a band of young Germans, 
in gieen coats and peaked caps, circle themselves at one end of it, and 
ibrthwith a burst of rich harmony that raises every window, and sets every 
heart—if there be music in it—^beating with delight, extinguishes the tre¬ 
mulous tones and feeble accompaniment of the poor Italian. His trinal per¬ 
formance ends—the pandeaii pipes arc thrust deeper into his bosom—the 
guitar is hidden somewhere within the folds of the old blue frock—he seems 
willing to put his pretensions even out of his own sight, and walks spiritlessly 
away, his hopes not worth a halfpenny in any direction this flood of melody 
may chance to take. Yes, rude and uncultivated as are the ears of the 
million—where Mr. Hullah and cheap music have not penetrated—they can 
yet distinguish sounds, and the enthusiasm 1 have seen exhibited by 
immense crowds drawn together by the admirable playing of this itine¬ 
rant brass band, might prove an incentive to the efforts oilocal musicians, 
who make at present not only night, but day hideous, in tlio vicinities 
where they abound. 

Notes worn the Zauberfldte seem to hang about the street five minutes 
after the German wanderers have left it, and are then perchance rudely 
dispersed by the barbarous sounds of that most horrible of all instru¬ 
ments, a Calabrian bag-pijie—tho inflated skin looking like some half- 
decayed animal, and tlic pipes hangingabout like its lax limbs. I know not 
which of the two, the operator on the instrument, or the miserable crea¬ 
ture who shuffles round and round, to its strange dissonance, appears the 
most melancholic. The rude garb of the latter—his clumsy shoes of un¬ 
tanned leather—the striped woollen cap hanging down his back, and 
moving in imison with his monotonous gyrations, are so many incentives 
to the mirth of a ring of little children wlio encircle them, and who pre¬ 
sently range themselves around the dancer, and moving from impulse to 
the singular sounds, afford a touching contrast, by their uatund and 
graceful movements, to ihe forced and awkward passes of the miserable 
boy, writhing his form about for his daily bread. 

After them it is an absolute relief to recognise the low voice and 
unvaried tlirumming of the Oriental, who, in turban, loose calico 
trousers, and pink-striped vest, has lately strengthened the corps of 
street musicians, and goes softly along, keeping time to his Hindoo 
ditty, by tapping delicately with the tips of his small fingers upon a 
little Indian drum, uot larger tlian a water-melon, and which, to an. 
English eye, looks very like a miniature butter-firkin, highly polished, 
and covered at both ends with parchment. The Hindoo has passed, and 
a harp, a hautboy, and cornet-a-piston, replenish in succession the stream 
of sound, which, in our street, like nature everywhere, would seem to 
abhor a vacuum. 

I have been sitting for the lost hah-hour, with my hands over my ears, 
in the hope that a Highland piper in full fig, at the other end of it, 
would blow himself out; but just as I fancied I might withdraw them, 
off went the wheezing instrument again j and the sounds in a farm-yard, 
when pigs are being ringed, lose by comparison. 

I xemember on one of the occasions when the Ojibiway Indians exhi¬ 
bited at Lord’s Cricket Ground, during the stamping, howling, and beat- 
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ing of a native drum which accompanied what was called their war 
dance, hearing a nursery-maid exclaim to her mistress, “ Lor, ma’am, 
what spiteful music!” and the force of the phrase has only now become 
apparent to me. The rasping, screeching, and skirling of the High¬ 
lander has filled the street for the last five-and-thirty minutes. He 
has contorted its tones into a Strathspey, and is footing away to his own 
music with as lively a fury as a dancing dervish. Alas I the wire that 
pulls the human puppet to such strenuous exertions is poverty. All that 
action, with half-a-dozen airs, has been for a halfpenny, and up to 
number five he has not got it. 

And now as evening steals on, other minstrels will follow in tho walte 
of the Highlander, who, in all the glory of philibog and tartans, plumed 
bonnet, and gay streamers waving from his pipes, has boldly dashed into 
the adjacent square, and will continue till far into the night these cease¬ 
less vocal or instrumental alternations. 

Haik I already an orchestra, with its hundred sounds, giving forth 
great gusts of harmony, not at all to be despised by the listeners, who 
have never heard the magnificent overture of “ Guillaume Tell,” now burst¬ 
ing close upon us, and anon ‘ • in notes by distance made more sweet,” dying 
afar off, and then again thundering round the circle of tho Opera-house, 
till tlie senses almost ache with a too intense sensation of excitement and 
delight. 

It is to bo encouraged on a still night, and when not too near. 
I welcome the glimmering of its tw'O small lamps at the comer of 
the street, and look up stray pence for its modest remuneration. Even 
a good organ is pleasant—an organ that has only lately made its 
debut—the strength and sharpness of its tones, mellowed by a few days 
hard practice, and not yet initiated into any of those ballad-singing turns 
which street-organs as well as human ones appear to take in them ; but the 
hackneyed, every-day instrument, with its repetition of old tunes, its 
fragmentary overtures and fag-ends of opera airs, I utterly abhor. 

I had once occasion to visit one of the dark and horrid courts that nestle 
so closely to tlie great squares of the metropolis, and in the early dusk of an 
autumn evening I and my companion set fortli for it. As we approached 
the court, wo heard an Italian boy grinding the everlasting polka, and the 
tripping of little feet to the measure, and in its narrow passage appeared 
half-a-dozen boys and girls moving in perfect time, but with uncouth 
steps, to the organ notes; while their merry laughter seemed to render 
the poor performer as delighted as themselves. \ ou saw his large eyes 

shining lustrously, and his white teeth glittering whenever the change 
of his position brought his dark face within the focus of the gas-light 
above the court-way. If the instrument had been a hurdy-gurdy, one 
would henceforth have tolerated it—so much poetry had the pure kind¬ 
ness of the lad invested it with. From that period, despite its vexations, 
I am disposed to be more tolerant to the boro of street music. 
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FAMINE’S BURNT-OFFERING. 

BY CYRUS REDDINC, E8Q.' ' 

The streamlet by the cottage wall 
With the same murmur nows; ’ 

Nature is cheerful amid all 

The ravage wrought by human woes— 

There, by that cottage wall, so rent. 

Few would have known the tenement. 

Heaps of black ashes lie, 

Charr’d rafters, calcined stones, 

And here and there gray bones 
Peer througli to the passer by. 

Strange how such relics can mingled be 
In one common wreck of mortality— 

The poor souls, pci haps, were burn’d while sleeping. 

And their kindred yet their doom is weeping. 

They were not in sleep—oh, no ! 

Famine and fever laid them low. 

Famine had left them—gaunt and grim 
They had no more to batten him. 

Features of bone and cavernous eyes, 

Bright as the snake’s that in darkness lies. 

Told he had closed his revelries. 

As the lank hound when the hunters pause. 

Famine had snapp’d his ravening jaws, 

Till Fever aime and bade him repair 
To sniff more prey on the trail elsewhere,— 

Fever came and dropp’d them there. 

One and one on the ground. 

With limb of the atomy, strength of the air. 

When the feather falls with a sound. 

One and one had v^atch’d over their dead— 

The young died first j the spirit fled. 

The survivors drew them side by side. 

Till they had no power to lift the head. 

But oil them fell and died. 

Two generations, race and name, 

Had there gone out like a perish’d flame! 

While on every face lay a ghastly laugh,* 

As though when senseless it still could quaff 
Delight that mortality’s bitter pain. 

Should never its destiny be again 1 

The living found the dead, 

Saw, and feared, and fled— 

Contagion’s poison had curdled the air, 

’Twas death for the living to ente- there, 

To enshroud or bathe the kindred clay 
They had embraced but yesterday, 

The exulting destroyer was by and smiled 
As they fired the roof, and with bowlings wild 
“ Waked” the dead together, parent and child. 

Flame for their shroud, smoke for tlieir pall. 

Smouldering ashes the record of all— 

' 'History, fate, and funeral I 

* A singular fact often seen in those who die of hunger caused by muscular 
contraction. The above incident in Ireland must be in every recollection. 
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MARGARET GRAHAM. 

Bt G. P. R. James, Esq. 

AUTHOR OF “ DARNLET, ” “ RICHELIEU, ” &C. 


PART THE third! 


Chap. XV. 

THE FIRST CLOUD. 

Five or sLx days passed; visits were received and returned. Allan Fair¬ 
fax went more than once to Brownswick without telling Margaret why or 
■wherefore; he visited Ben Haliiday in his cottage, too, several times; and 
there seemed to he grand consultations going on. Margaret perceived that 
there was a secret, but she only smiled and let it take its course, for she 
felt sure that she should know it all in time, and she was so happy, so very 
happy, that every thing took its colour from the hue of her own mind. 

At length on the Tuesday morning, after being absent from the draw¬ 
ing-room for some minutes, Fairfax returned to his beautiful wife with 
an open note in his hand. 

“ I must go over to Brownswick directly, dearest,” he said, and then, 
throwing his arms round her, he kissed her tenderly, adding, “ I will now 
tell you, my Margaret, I have bought Allerdale, and in the beloved scenes 
where we first met we will pass a part of every year." 

“Oh, I am glad to hear it,” replied Margaret; “but the money, 
Allan ? I know it was sold for fifty thousand pounds. I hope you have 
not disposed of your old family estate merely to gratify me." 

“ Not an acre, dear Margaret,” he answered, “ I told you some time 
ago that a circumstance which I cannot relate placed in my possession a 
hundred pounds at the moment when my fate was in the balance for want 
of money. That hundred pounds procured me a number of old papers 
of my father’s, which his clerk had kept, or rather stolen. Those papers 
compelled my brothers to share my father’s property with me, and the 
sum I received was more than forty thousand pounds. Since then some 
interest has accumulated, so that the amount wants but little of the sum 
demanded for Allerdale. It is agreed that a part shall remain upon 
mortgage, and I thought I could not invest my money better than in the 
purchase of a place so dear to you and me. However, I must go over to 
Brownswick at once to conclude the bargain." 

Margaret was very happy at this arrangement, for all the memories of 
Allerdsue were sweet to her. She had there spent the early, bright days 
of life, she had there emoyed in the days of his beneficent prosperity the 
society of her kind and high-minded father, she had there first become 
acquainted with him who was now her husband, and she thanked Fairfax 
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for the thought of buying Allerdale as if it were all a favour to herself. 
His horse was soon brought round, his groom was ready at the precise 
moment named, and Allan Fairfax rode on eagerly towards BrownswiUk, 
entered the little town, and trotted up to the door of the dwelling-house 
attached to the greatest manufactory in the place. A servant in gorgeous 
livery presented himself, and informed Sir Allan that Mr. Hankum was 
not at home, but had left word if he called that ho would bo with the 
other magistrates at the Town-hall. To the Town-hall rode Sir Allan, 
and after sending in his card for Mr. Hankum to the magistrates’-room, 
was soon joined by that geqtleman, who was peculiarly polite and courte¬ 
ous. He led the young baronet into a committee-room, and begging him 
to be seated, said, 

“ Well, Sir Allan, I suppose all is settled except signing a little memo¬ 
randum of the terms. It is a beautiful place, and nothing would induce 
me to part with it but that I find it takes me away frvun my business. 
However, I am delighted that it falls into the hands of a gentleman of 
such distinction, and a friend of poor Graham’s, who, I may say, made it.” 

“You are very kind,” replied Sir Allan, “ and I think we may as well 
draw up the memorandum at once. You are more conversant with sneh 
things than I am, perhaps you will have the kindness to do so.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” answered the manufacturer, and taking a pen 
he wr5tc a little preamble, and began to state the terms agreed upon. 

At the very first, however, a difference of opinion arose between him 
and Fairfax, as to whether timber trees were to be ijicluded in the pur¬ 
chase for the sum named. Mr. Hankum thought that he had expressly 
reseiwed them in his first letter on the subject. Fairfax assured him 
he had not. Mr. Hankum, in the politest manner, requested to see the 
letter, declaring himself quite ready to abide by whatever he had said. 

Sir Allan answered that he had not the letter with him, but that it 
could bo procured in a short time, and he would send his servant for it 
while they went over the other particulars. Taking up a pen and a piece 
of the committee-room pap'*r, he wrote as follows,— 

“ Dearest Margaret,—Open my writing-desk, of which I send the key, 
and take out the packet of letters which you will find on the right-hand 
side at the top. If you have any doubt as to which I mean, the signa¬ 
ture, ‘ Josiah Hankum,’ will show you. Send the packet to mo by the 
groom who bears this. 

‘ Your affectionate husband, 

“ A1.1.AN Fairfax.” 

Enclosing the key of his writing-desk, he scaled the packet and gave it 
to his groom, ordering him to make haste and bring back an answer. 

Then returning to Mr. Hankum he proceeded to discuss the other items 
of the memorandum, which were gone ttirough in less than ten minutes, 
as no further difficulty occurred. 

“ Pray do not let me detain you from business, Mr. Hankum,” said 
Fairfax, as soon as all was concluded; “ 1 will wait here and send in for 
you when the servant returns.” 

“Why not walk into the justice-room with me, Sir Allan?” said the 
great manufacturer, “ you will doubtless be soon upon the bench, and by 
the way, there is a case coming on that may interest you, for the man is a 
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notorious poacher who has been at nay preserves op there—yours thev 
will soon be I trust,” 

“ What is his name,” asked Fairfax. 

“Jacob Halliday,” replied Mr. Hankum, “a cousin, I think, of Lady 
Fairfax’s bailiff.” 

“Poor fellow,” answered Fairfax, in a tone of commiseration, “I am 
sorry for him, he was hardly treated by the farmer who employed him, I 
have understood, and driven to desperation.” 

Mr. Hankum was not sorry to have this indication of his companion’s views, 
for he was very well inclined to court the frieml^hip of the young baronet, 
who was about to become bis neighbour, and he led the way to the justice- 
room determined to take the best possible view of Jacob Halliday s case. 
It was already before the magistrates when the two ’gentlemen entered, 
but the proceedings were interrupted immediately on their appearance, 
and Mr. Hankum introduced the young baronet to a fat, shrewd, small- 
eyed man, in the chair, named Sir Stephen Grizley, knight. He was a 
jocular magistrate, very lenient in his way, and who seemed to look upon 
all the functions of justice as the best joke in the world. We must all 
have seen such men on country benches, and therefore it would be 
useless to describe him further, merely noticing, that notwithstanding his 
lenity and his merriment, he had great tact in finding out the truth, by 
not the most formal or customary processes. 

As soon as the magistrates were seated again,, and Fairfax with them, 
the case of Jacob Halliday was resumed; and as he stood before the jus¬ 
tices, with a wild and haggard, but not irresolute look, he turned his eyes 
towards the face of the young baronet, with an expression of hope, as if ho 
expected to find sympathy there. 

A gamekeeper and a looker-out proved that they had found the pri¬ 
soner in one of the copses of Allerdalc during the preceding night, and 
that a little further on they had found a hare in a springe. There had 
also been found upon Jacob Halliday’s person several very suspicious 
looking bits of wire, but none of them made up into the form of a noose, 
springe, or gin, nor was there any game found upon him. This was the 
whole of the evidence, and it was just the sort of case in which one bench 
of Tiiagistratcs would convict and another dismiss, according as their pre¬ 
judices led them, 

“ Now, Jacob,” said Sir Stephen drizley, “ you know, my good fellow, 
you are a terrible poacher.” 

“ Perhaps I may be, your worship,” replied Halliday; “ but if I am, I 
should like to know what made me 

“My good friend, you must not put awkward interrogatories to the 
bench,” said Sir Stephen, chuckling, “perhaps you may say it was Farmer 
Stumps—Stumps is a hard fellow. Perhaps the new poor law—the new 
poor law is a hard fellow, but I am afraid hungry guts and empty purse 
cannot be received by us as an apology for poaching.” 

“ But I was not poaching then,” answered Halliday. 

“ You were trespassing, at all events,” observed one of the magis¬ 
trates. 

“ No, I was not,” said the prisoner, “the path is a beaten path, and 
every one about there knows it is.” 

“I think I can answer for tliat fact myself,” said Fairfax; “I have 
crossed through the coppice by that path several times.” 
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" What at night?” asked Sir Stephen. 

fi Yes, at night,” replied Fairfax, “if I understand the description 
tightly.” 

“ It is the patli that crosses away from the red post,” said the game- 
keeper in a surly tone; “people do go along it, I know, but they’ve no 
right, and they Wd better not let me catch ’em.” 

“ In regard to the right,” said the young baronet, “ I can form no 
correct judgment; but I know that it is frequently used by people of all 
classes, and it was first pointed out to me by the late Mr. Graham, as a 
short cut from his house to the moor.” 

“ What do you say to all this, Hankum ?’’ asked the jollv chairman, “if 
you are fond of roast pheasant you must block up that patli, I think.” 

“I think, Sir Stephen, the case won’t stand,” said Mr. Hankum. “I 
love pheasant well, but justice better.” 

“Bravo!” cried the knight; “did the prisoner make any resistance, 
keeper ?" 

“ I can’t say he did,” answered the person questioned, “ but that was 
’cause he knew ho had nothing upon him. If he had there would have 
been precious work going.” 

“Case dismissed,” said Sir Stephen; “but take my advice. Master 
Jacob, and cure yourself of your taste for game.” 

“ Fdon’t mean to be saucy, sir,” replied Jacob Halliday, “ for you’re a 
good, kind gentleman, and as ready to do justice to the poor as to the 
rich. But I will feed my wife and children somehow ; and as for this 
fellow, if he stops me in that path again, he had better mind his 
bones.” 

“ I’ll stop thee, wherever I find thee,” replied the keeper, and with 
these mutual indications of good will they left the justice-room. 

Another case was being called on, when the groom of Sir Allan Fairfax 
returned, and sent in the packet of letters to his master, who retired with 
Mr. Hankum to the committee-room, and the first proposal of the manu¬ 
facturer was read. It turned out that Fairfax was neither quite right nor 
quite wrong, for the stipulation regarding the timber trees was not very 
distinctly put, yet it might be implied, and both yielding a little, it was 
agreed that the timber should be surveyed and valued, and that Sir Allan 
should pay one-half the estimated worth. Some other minor airangements 
regarding the speedy transfer of the property occupied about half an 
hour more, and then Fairfax mounted his horse and rode home to find all 
its sunshine clouded. 

“ I an\ sorry to say, sir, my lady is very ill,” said a servant meeting him 
in the hall. 

“ 111!’’ exclaimed Fairfax, in great alarm, “ what is the matter ?” 

“She has fainted twice, sir,” said the man, “ and this time we cannot 
bring her to, all we can do.” 

Fairfax passed him in an instant, and ran up stairs to Margaret’s bed¬ 
room, with feelings in his bosom which he had not known that he could 
experience. 

Chap. XVI. 

THE WOBST STORM. 

I '' 

Margaret Graham was sitting calmly writing a note, about an hour 
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after her husband had left her, when a servant entered with a small packet 
in his hand, saying, “ John says, my lady, that Sir Allan wishes for ah 
answer directly.” 

The la^y took the letter, and, opeuinw it, found the words which, as we 
have already seen, her husband had written from the Town Hall. 

“ Wait a moment,” she said, “ and I will bring the papers directlyand, 
proceeding with the little key iu her handte a room which had been fitted up 
expressly for Fairfax during their absence, she advanced to the table on 
which the writing-desk stood, and put the key into the lock. It opened 
with some difficulty ; for, in n.ore than one campaign which it had gone 
through, the lock had been somewhat damaged, and on arriving at the 
inside, Margaret deranged the position of the desk on the table, and nearly 
threw it down. It opened at length, ho^vever, and she found the papers 
where Fairfax had told her, methodically tied up by themselves. Without 
closing the desk again, she went to the door, called the servant to her and 
gave him the pafket for his master, and then returning, she shut down 
the upper part of the writing case, and pressed it down to lock it. In so 
doing she overset the balance of the desk upon the table, and it fell to tb^^ 
ground almost upon her feet; but the suddoTi concussion caused both 
upjier and lower part to dy open ; a number of papers strewed the floor, 
and a secret drawer, common in all writing-cases, 1 believe, (!aine partly 
out. Margaret liumed to gather up the jjapers, placed them on the 
table, and tlum lifted the desk, when the drawer came further out, and she 
could not help seeing wliat it contained. How strange is association ! 
There was nothing there but a pair of old-fashioned silver shoe-buckles ; 
but the sight made Margaret iu a moment tremble \lolently. She turned 
away her eyes, she would not look at them at first; but, with a cheek like 
Vnarblo, she gathered up the papers from the t;iblo with a hasty hand, and 
thrust tlienx in confusion into the lower part of the desk. 'Hie buckles 
were still staring her in the face; there they lay before her, and it seemed 
as if they had some strange jiower of attracting lur eyes to thembclves 
till at length .she stood and gazed at them unable to close the desk. Slie 
could not resist it; she took them out; she turned them round. Tlmre 
was a mark upon one of them as if a bloody finger had pressed it ; and on 
the inner rim of each was engraved “ A. K.,” “ Andrew Kenmove.” 

Tliero could he no doubt of the fact; they were the buckles worn by 
her murdered liusband at the time of his death; there was the mark of bis 
blood upon them! 

Margaret put them hastily hack again, .shut tlie drawer and the desk, 
and then stood leaning on the table in thought. 

“How can Fairfax have got them?” she asked herself, while a crowd 
of painful and terrible memories crowded upon her; “this may lead to 
the detection of the murderer. He was down wandering about here at the 
time, I know, for Dr. Kenmore saw him. Where could he have found 
them? I must tell him what has happened, and ask him—yet I hardly 
dare. Any reference to that time or the poor old man seems to pain and 
irritate him. Yet it is a duty, and I must do it. It is very strange that 
lie should be so unwilling to speak upon that which surely can wake no 
jcaloiw susceptibility in his heart.” 

Margaret’s thoughts were approaching dangerous ground. As yet the 
emotion she had felt proceeded solely', from the associations which the 
June.’— volt, Lxxx, no. cccxviii. ** 
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sight had called up. What made her turn so suddenly pale ag'ain F The 
first whis 2 )er of a doubt was heard. Oh Jiow indignantly alie repelled it 
the next moment, with expanded nostril and curling lip, as if some one 
else had hinted a suspicion of him she loved. It was folly—piadness to 
think of such a thing. What Fairfax, the brave, the noble, the generous, 
to hurt a poor old man like that! But, oh, that clinging tiling, doubt, 
how it adheres to tjie human mind when once it has got the least hold ! 
She asked herself whether the lover might not have met the husband, and 
whether some quarrel might not have ensued? A chance blow!—Heaven 
and earth, how her brain reeled! that mysterious hundred pounds which 
he had more than once mentioned, without ever stating how it had been 
obtained, telling her Im could not explain—his abhorrence of the subject 
of her ill-starred marriage—of the very name of Kenrnore—all came rush¬ 
ing upon her in a moment. 

“Nonsense, nonsense!” she cried; but the agitation of the very thouglit 
was too much, and she fell fainting upon tlie floor. 

She did not lie there long, for the man-servant came seeking her, to tell 
her that Beii ilalliday was in the hall, and wished to speak with her. 
When he found his fair mistress fainting <m tlie carpet he rang loud, and 
called for helji, and ILalliday himself r.ni in with the maid. When laid 
upon tlic sofa, a little Avater .qn’inkled on her face soon brought Margaret 
back to consciousness, and when lier recollection fully returiu-d she felt 
ashamed of the agitation shelnid cxporiojiced and its cause, llisinggrace¬ 
fully from the couch, she thaidccd the faithful peo 2 >le round her, said sll(^ 
was better, and seeing Ilalliday there, asked if ho wanted any thing. 

“ Yes, my lady,” replitid the good man ; “ but it will do quite Avell 
another time.” 

“ No, ilalliday, no,” slic answered, “ I am nearly well again now. I 
will s[ioak with you in a minute,” and she ])ut her hand to her head as 
tlie same train of thoughts which she strove to banish returned. “ Vfliat 
is it, Ilalliday ?” she inquired. 

The man paused, loo vlng at the servants, and then replied, “Another 
time Avill do quite well, juy lady.” 

“ Leave us, William, and you too, Martlia,” said Margaret, speaking 
to the footman and her maid, “ now, Ilalliday, what is it ?J' 

“ W'liy it was first about my cousin Jacob, my lady,” replied Beii 
Halllday, “ I hav'e never yet liked to ask you to give him work, for poor 
fellow lie has been driven by poverty and other things to do a good deal 
that ho ought not to do, and I have Jjelped him as far us I could myself ; 
but he s^ioke to me about it tlie other day, and seemed very much vexed 
that he could not earn his bread honestly, and he promised upon his word 
if you would give him a trial lie would never do a wrong thing again. I 
told him that I Avould let you know what ho said, but that I ivould not 
hide from you tliat I knew he had ’ een a good deal out poaching; but 
I do believe it Avas only to feed his wife and boy.” 

“ Well, try him, Ben,” rejilied Lady Fairfax, witli an absent air, “ but 
only you musL see he keeps his word. Was there any thing else you 
wisnra to say ?” 

Nothing, my lady,” replied Ben Halliday, “ but only, if Sir Allan 
had been at home, to give him back something he left at roy cottage one 
mofniilig, between two and three years ago.” 
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** Ah, when was that ?” asked Margaret, eagerly. 

“ Oh, ma’am, it was just at a time that is not pleasant to speak of,” 
replied the good man, “he came so kindly—it was the very morning after, 
and hardly daylight; and when he found how ill I was he gave me five 
sovereigns. When he went away we found a key upon the floor, just 
where ho had been sitting. He anust li.ivc dropped it w-hen he took out 
liis purse, I tlunk, and I have always been wishing to give it back, but 
Lave forgotten.” 

“ The morning after?” sa'd Margaret, gaang at him ivith a straining 
eye, “ after what ?” 

“ Oh, a very sad night, my lady,” replied HalHday, “ when we lost a 
very good man in those parts.” 

“ A key!” said Margaret, “ a key ! let me see it,” 

“ Oh yes, my lady,” replied the peasant, feeling in his pockets. ^ Ay, 
liere it is,” and he produced a strong and very peculiar key. 

Margaret stsirted up and caught it from his hand. “ Jt is mine,” she 
said, with a gasp, gazing at it with deep melancholy, “ it is mine.” 

She knew it too well; it was the key of Konmorc’s iron safe, and the 
nc-vt moment she fell back agaiTi in another death-like swoon. 

“ What a foot I was to talk to hor about the good Doctor’s murder,” 
said ILilliday, rumung to the door to call the scrv.ant3. Hut this time 
all tlu-ir efforts were tinavailing to recall liQr to lierself, and they had 
carried her to hor bed-room al)out five minutes, when Fairfax himself 
returned. 

lie was by herside in a moment; he held her in his arras ; he directed 
prompt and judicious means for her recovery, and in about a (juartcr of 
an hour Margaret opened her eyes again, and found her head resting on 
her husband’LS bosom. 

Who can tell the emotions of that moment ? love, confidence, fear, 
doubt, suspicion, mingling in the most strange and fearfiil chaos that 
over fomul place in human heart. She lay there and sobbed, and Fairfax 
soothed and supported her, utterly ignorant of all that was passing within. 
She grew a little calmer, but fits of deep and intense thought seized her, 
which he could not at all comprehend ; and though she declared she w'as 
bettor, and rose from her bed, re-adjusted her dress, and strove to aj[)pear 
as oi’dinary, hor manner was so different from that of the frank, straight¬ 
forward, warm-hearted Margaret Graham, that her husband was pained 
as well as alarmed. She was cold, absent, thoughtful, and sometimes she 
^azed at him with eyes full of tenderness and affection, sometimes seemed 
to shrink from him with a chilly shudder. Then she would fall into re¬ 
veries so profound that he would speak without her hearing him, and start 
when ho repeated his words, as if caught in some guilty acf. Tlie conflict 
in her breast was terrible during all that live-long day and the night that 
followed. Sometimes the emotions of different kinds would come upon 
Lor all at once ; sometimes present themselves singly. Now love would bo 
triumphant, and she would say to herself that it was impossible he could 
bo guilty ; such deeds were not in his iiatiire; and she would resolve to 
tell him all; but then again she would recollect that he had told Iior the 
news of her marriage to anofher had well nigh driven him mad—that it 
had changed his nature and his clxaracter—that for some time he had 
hardly known what he did. She would ask herself, if she did tell him, 
and the dreadful suspicion should prove true, what was to follow then ? 

M 2 
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It had well nigh fumed her brain; but still she paused and pondered, 
weighing all the circumstances, thinking over all the events, and still she 
found fearful evidence against which she had nothing to oppose but 
love and love's confidence. At one moment she thought that any thing 
would be better than such terrible doubt, and she determined boldly to 
speak ; but then her courage failed her. She felt she dared not ; it 
seemed as if the first words might blast all her happiness for ever. It was 
plucking the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, tlie taste 
of which would biiiig death into the Eden of her love. She thought what 
would be her feelings if he hesitated, if he faltered, if all could not be ex¬ 
plained clearly ; of what must bo her conduct if her dreadful doubts were 
confirmed—of the new struggles that must take place, of the anguish and 
the fears that would be in store; and she fancied that ignorance—even par¬ 
tial ignorance were better than more certain knowledge. At length she re¬ 
solved to believe him iunoeont, to forget what she had seen ;'nd learned, to 
trust implicitly that all (!Ould be explained. To believe! to forget! to trust! 
Those arc things beyond man’s will to accomplisli. She felt it—she fqlt 
that if she could believe, and forget, and trust, why no tspeak at once ? But 
her heart failed her, and her mind vacillated between convictions and 
lines of conduct iucompatilde with one another. No sleep visited her 
eyes that night, and she rose pale and wan, and still sad and thoiightful. 
Fairfax sent for a physician, but what could the man of healing do ? Tie 
felt her pulse ; he declared her somewhat hysterical. He could see no¬ 
thing more. Ho ordered her some insignificant draught. lie could do 
notliing less. Fairfax questioned the servants as to whether any thing 
liad occurred to agitate or alarm their mistress during his absence. They 
knew of nothing. He questioned Margaret bersclt^ and she burst into 
tears, but did not answer. The tone of her mind was shaken with the 
struggle. The natural frankness of her character was overaAved by a great 
terror, and though now she longed to speak she could not. 

Fairfax was puzzled, T^-rieved, alarmed, somewhat olleuded. Another 
day passed, and another. The physician saw her twice, and hinted that 
there was no disease—that there must be something mental. Fairfax 
tried to sooth ; but the delay had rendered that conduct still more diffi¬ 
cult, which she had at first shrunk from, and had given suspicion stronger 
hold upon her mind. The facts had arranged themselves more clearly. 
Tw’o articles of the dead man’s property seemed clearly traced to her hus¬ 
band’s possession. He had suddenly, as he acknowledged, become pos¬ 
sessed of a sum of money, which she knew must have been about the 
amount on tlie murdered man’s person; he must have been near the spot at 
the time; he never explained how he had obtained that sum ; he studiously- 
avoided naming the dead. She tried hard not to believe it, not to 
doubt, not to suspect, but still she could not avoid a sensation of slirinking 
fear when he touched her. 

Fairfax jierc^ved it, and his spirit took fire. His brain, too, seemed to 
give way. He ^rew cold, and haughty, and stern. He called Margaret— 
his Margaret, “ Madam,” and at length, on the morning of the fifth day, 
he started at daybreak from the bed which had become a place of torture 
for him, and which Mai’garet had bedewed wdth her tears; and telling his 
servant* that he should most likely not return all day, he went forth, and 
took his way in search of utter solitude towards the moors. 
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SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT, MINISTRY. AND TIMES OF 

GEORGE IV. 

WITH ANECDOTES OF REIGNING DYNASTIES, ARISTOCRACIES, AND PUBLIC 
MEN, INCLUDING RUSSIAN CZARS, AUSTRIAN EMPERORS, FRENCH 
KINGS, ROYAL DUKES, SECRET SERVICES, &C. &C. 

By an old Diplomatist. 

Chap. VIII. 

London, 5tliol‘July, I8IC. 

The documents relative to tlie proposed treaty betwecns America and 
Russia are of amazing importance. Tlie Opposition are astonished! 
They say, if no other cvidenco appeared before their eyes, these reports, 
if true, arc sufficient to deter tliein from taking office on any terms what¬ 
ever. ‘‘Instead of five y»!ars, the country will he finished in three.” 

1’hcy are right;” cid interim, affairs go on progressively with great 
strides ! Livcrj) 0 (»l empluitically said, a few days since, to fiyrnt^ of the 
Post, ‘‘ During the war we looked forward with hope to its terininatioii, 
non tlie nar is at end no have nothing to hope for.” 

The more minutely we examiue the present crisis of affairs, at home 
and aljroad, the more strongly are we impressed witli the belief that 
things are drawing to a close ! If vve pass in review the private lives and 
public characters of eveiy individual, in every de])artmeut of the state, we ' 
can entertain little doubt "whether they rest tlieir stability on popular 
esteem or public .services, or on the strength of private combination. 
There was a day when the virtue of Britons shone in its fullest lustre,, 
when public spirit influenced the hearts and guided the judgments of men ; 
mIiou the pen of a Junius probed each public character, and marked the 
worthless with the indelible stigma of infamy, Ho was then believed. 
Our o])lnious have changed with the times. But shall England become 
the hclplpss prey of northern* ac well as native locusts? Shall vve, with 
cool iiidilFerence, sec our country chained like Prometheus to a rock, and 
lior remaining vitals devoured by vultures, yet make no effort to relieve 
her? Shall the historian of our times, comparing the late Lord Chatham 
to the Philopoemen of tlio Greeks, or the Brutus of the Homans, say 
That he was the last of English Freemen?’ 

The town is still lost in conjecture as to the object of W-’s return; 

^some assert that ho is to be at the head of a new administration. This 
the Opposition do not believe ; they add that not the best understanding 

* Witness the repeated and disgracefnl renewal of thojaAnglo-Dutcli pen¬ 
sion to liussia, when the causes of it had wholly ceased, when the law of 
nations had pronounced England wholly exonerated, and the contracting party 
(Russia) had violated every compact upon which it was based. And the country is 
still doomed to hear from the lips of the first minister of the crown, the humiliating 
av'owal, that the dishonourable tribute—for such it really is—must still be paiil 
from apprehension of the consequences, if wo should dare to act with justice and 
dignity, to vindicate our insulted honour, and our national indepcnilence, from so 
galling a money-yoke borne for the most sanguinary and unprincipled of all Eu¬ 
ropean powers.—ile/. 
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subsists between the Marquis and the Duke—the former accuses the latter 
of double dealing'! 

I saw Lord G-yesterday for tho first time. lie received me politely 

yet coldly. I asked him a few questions which he answered with such 
nonchalance^ that I was not induced to prolong tho interview. I show'cd 
him the paragrapli in your last letter; he said “ he did not believe it,” 
thought that things w'ould remain in tho same state on the continent. 
“ It was desirable that they should continue so.” 

The Regent is not tho man he was ! Still nothing but the divorce oc¬ 
cupies his attention. A mass of evidence has been collected by Lord 
Ex -th, the Prince Is continually harassing the ministers on this ungra¬ 

cious subject. 

What think you of Count Munster's playing a leading card? It is 
thus contrived: a dutiful and legal address shall be presented in the name 
of the people Hanover, stating that they are apprehensive of being 
separated from the crown of England, in consequence of the relative situa¬ 
tion of tho royal family; they therefore pray that tho Regent will adopt 
such measures as may bo likely to prevent such an event. 

The plot to blow up the Duke of Wellington with all his host, and the 
royal family of France, at his lordship’s farewell ball, in France, 1 find, has 
ended in smoke. The Courier, whose active and intelligent correspondent 
tlainis credit for being the original reporter of this great explosion, has been, 
since the first announcement of this tremendous j)lot, endeavouring to fight 
out of it. The first account stated that it was the act of a conspiracy, of 
which several of the members were in custody. It is now said to have been 
the single act of an individual not yet discovered. Ibis is a most rare plot. 
Paddy M’Kevv’s plot, or even the Roscrea plot, in which the Rev. .Mr. 
Hamilton w'as burnt in clBgy, sinks into nothing, compared with the plot 
to smoke the Duke of Wellington and Ins company out of his hotel. To 
be serious, what is really the cause of the Duke’s return? 

The W - — bankers 'ive gone to Newgate. The extents arc gone 

down to Durham ajul Newcastle for 130,000/. The colli<*ries are stopped! 
Several niagisti-atos left town last week with their pockets well lined from 
the Treasury. “ There, my good fellows, is a pound note for each of you, 
return home to your friends or families.” Tlie poor fellows ga\p three 
cheers, and “ to the right about wheel.” 

Fotir o'clock p. m.—A report is in circulation that government have 
issued impress warrants, I have it from a naval officer; he says that 
ministers have received information of a bustle in the Dutch ports. 

No less than twenty-eight banks (Scotch ones) drew upon Bruce’s 
house which lately stopped. 

Lord-was the bearer of the evidence against the princess ; lie 

is said to have planted two persons in her establishment who made a re¬ 
gular report, iu writing, of what they saw and heard. 

Daily conferenc<l are held at C-House between W. and the Regent. 

The ministers aie in a state of horrible alarm and dismay. Liverpool 
declares that he is quite broken down. Despondency has already so far 
prevailed that even the wonted energies of Castlereagh have sunk into 
a state of apathy. What a change! 

Thd Prince Kegcnt yesterday prorogued the Parliament by a speech 
from the throne, in which we find tlie following important passage:— 

“ The assurances which I have received of the pacific and friendly 
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^sposition of the powers engaged in the late war, and of their resolution 
to execute inviolably the terms of the treaties which I announced to you 
at the opening of the session, promise the continuance of that peace, so 
essential to the interests of all the nations in the world,” 

This statement is a contradiction to appearances. In Hyde Park the 
drilling system is revived; as early as si x o’clock every morning some 
corps or other is inspected ; and in the Bird-cage Walk, in St. James’s 
Park, the recruits are mustered at five a.m. 

Every branch of trade I’cmains in a stagnant state, from the wholesale 
dealer downwards. Agricultiu'o is in the same state. 

I gave to R. yesterday the Obserx'cr, containing Smith’s narrative, 
and directed him to forwai'd it. I have been waiting all day for a com¬ 
munication from G.— Four o'cloch. —Still no arrival from G. If important 
you shall hear from mo again to-morrow. 

London, Uth a||Jul}', 1816. 

The Marquis of Wellesley is hardly expected to join tho administra¬ 
tion ; Lord Erskinc is tho negotiator. It is rumoured that the Favourite 
of Fortune, also, will come iu. The popularity of a Wellington ministry, 

C-thiidts, will throw a mist over the intellects of John Bull. As to 

the Grenvilles, they cannot join ; nor, indeed, does the Regent feel at all 
disposed to throw himself into their trammels. l.iverjiool and the mar¬ 
quis cannot amalgamate ; the former, therefore, immediately resigns. 

It would be idle to suppose that this change will prod^uoe any good 
effect. The marquis will not please the natioii. H(> is known to be a 
very expensive man ; and his talents are not so highly rated: egotism 
has not added to his fair fame, A dissolution of Parliament is deter¬ 
mined upon. The want of money among the Independents, the cour¬ 
tiers say, is tho very thing. “ We shall carry the election hollow.” The 
five per cent, will again be attempted, &c. 

London, July 12, 1816. 

It is quite impossible, in the present state of things, to ascertain the 
exact bias of public affairs, or public men. They vacillate hourly. A 
leader of the Whigs said yesterday, “ The Marquis of Wellesley con¬ 
tinues filftn ; but we distrust the Grenvilles.” E- (the creature of 

Carlton House) is indefatigable; his friends are confident that he will be 
agaui Lord Chancellor. This is not true. Leach, whenever Eldon re¬ 
signs, will have the post for certain. E-will be made Lord Privy 

Seal; Castlercagh go to the Upper House ; 'Canning lead in the Com¬ 
mons ; and Huskisson is to be Chancellor of tho Exchequer. Liverpool 
retires to Buckingham House, to direct tho helm oti secret! “ How 

can the Prince Regent think of employing men who have so grossly 

abused him ?” exclaimed-, when she first heard that a proposition 

had been made to the Whigs. “ Observations, arising from the heat 
of debate, ought to be forgiven and forgotten.” “ Never!” vociferated 
the indignant lady. Doubtless, her ladyship felt for herself—she re¬ 
collected the pointed inuendos from Lord Donoughmore, rfepectiug im¬ 
proper female influence! ! ! 

The Carlton House fete takes place this evening. It Is likely to be 
attended by more discord than harnxony, in consequence of a blunder, 
originating from the state secretary. You must know that a singular 
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kind of depredation has been committed—no less than the stealing of the^ 
ist of privileged persons, usually invited to the royal entertainments. 
—— has, upon speculation, issued the cards; and now, when it is 
too late, finds that the proscribed arc invited, and many of those who 
ought on no consideration to be neglected, have been forgotten: this 
was the state of things last night. The Regent was in a frenzy; and 

poor-dreadfully bewildered. There will certainly be the devil 

to pay! 

A pretty denouement has taken place in the affairs of ——. You 
recollect the late duel, and its attendant circumstances. The anonymous 
letters, received by ——, were actually written by the direction of the 
other ; and they were tr aced to him in a singular way—as follows. On 
the evening preceding the duel, a person, muffled up, attended the different 
police offices, and left there, with one of the officers, a letter, mentioning 
particulars of ^lie intended duel, and accompanying it with a one pound 
note. The iOTividual was described as having a squeaking voice, &c.; 
it was the person personified. On still further investigation, the paper 
had the same water-marks and date as that used by the writer of the com¬ 
munications to-, and the hand was the same. “ The consumma¬ 

tion devoutly to be wished” was completely elicited by a corroborating 
discovery — tire paper used was actually the same which tire party 
had taken fi'om the Stationery Office on the day subsequent to his dis¬ 
missal. There^was a row about this in the journals of the day: the 
quantity taken was a cart-load. An investigation of all the circum¬ 
stances has taken place. “ Guilty, upon niy hotjour !” pi’onounced at 
the club-house, at a full meeting, including the Earls of Pembroke, 
Lauderdale, &c. Recollect, these were the culprit's particular friends. 
What further steps-means to take, is as yet a secret. 

Letters were received yesterday from the East Indies, bearing the most 
gloomy intelligence : one says that an insurrection in Batavia has proved 
fatal to the Bzatish interests—many officers killed. A Major Petre, or 
Peters, alluded to a report that the Nepaulcse are under the direction of 
the northern powers (he names Russia). If so, wo shall be compromised 
at last. From the West Indies arises nothing but despondency. 

The Chronicle, yesterday, alludes to a mysterious process in l^nover. 
In the laws of Ilauovcr, as they formerly stood, the assent of thw elector 
to marriage-contracts in his family was not legally indispensable ; and as 
there is male issue from the marriage of the Duke of Sussex and Lady 
Augusta Murray, it is deemed politically expedient, notwithstanding the 
marriage has been declared null and void by the law of England, to 
guard against any pretensions that may in possibility be set up by such 
issue to the crown and government of the Kingdom of Hanover ; and 
for this due provision is to be made. * 

London, 16th of July, 1816. 

Since my last, no event has occurred in political life worth recording. 
Things remain in the same uncertain state as to the formation of a new' 
admiuistratioif. The Queen oontinues to direct the Regent’s councils, un¬ 
der the control of Liverpool. I'ho policy which guided the Bute faction 
is novjr manifest by lively elucidation. Canning is daily with Wellesley, 
zealously exerting himself, in every possible way, to bring him over. The 
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failure will Ije serious, indeed. If Wellesley does not join, Canning will 
secede. Wellington, who came home, as we are told, purely on account 
of indisposition, could travel post from Cheltenham to attend the Regent’s 
fete. At three in the morning he mounted his horse, and rode to 
Hounslow; returned to breakfast; again started at eight o’clock, a. M., 
on his return to Cheltenham. He must have been “ very seriously ill, 
indeed I” . . 

The measure of the divorce is not abandoned. It is rumoured that the 
Prince Leopold is actually a parry : it was the sine qua non before the 
60,000/. per annum was settled upon him in the event of her liighness’s 
demise. The Queen and the Regent are determined to debar the Princess 
Charlotte from the succession. Poor souls ! they are not aware that pub¬ 
lic opinion begins to put on a formidable front. Lord Tlmnet spoke 

yesterday at Rj-’s upon the subject. Let us hear him. His lordship 

was in conversation witli one of the king’s chaplains, upou^the state of 
the agricultural interest; for you must know that he (Lord T.) is a 
great farmer, who devotes all his time to the pursuit. His lordship 
spoke thus : “ 1 have hcai’d much said about the intended proceedings 
in the Kcclesiastical Court, but if the Regent thinks that he can act the 
part of Henry VIII., he is mistaken ; there is a popular feeling against 
him, not confined to the lower orders, but it is pretty generally dis¬ 
seminated among the landowners, in every district throughout the king¬ 
dom.” Alluding to the state of the revenue, his lordship said, “ In a 
conversation, the other day, with my tenants, when they were complain¬ 
ing of the disability to pay their last year’s rent, I asked them, if I re¬ 
duced tile amount to one-half, what security could they give for the 
remainder—they were silent.” 

Property Tax. —Notwithstanding the ac:comn)odation given by govern¬ 
ment, of only paying half the present tax, and the other half in January 
next, I undoi’stand the receivers-general liavo returned fi'om their different 
districts nearly empty-handed, as, whatever trade now remains, is obliged 
to be undertaken upon very long credit; and of course no money is 
forthcoming. 

You will scarcely credit the alarm which prevails in the family of 
Johnny, in consequence of the approach of the fatal epoch—the 18th 
instant !—^the astrologer's prediction they think will be realised. Cer¬ 
tainly the weather is the most extraordinary I ever knew—the thermo¬ 
meter has not been at summer-heat this year. At the time of writing 
this, the rain descends in torrents—it has not ceased for the last twelve 
hours—the town and country arc enveloped in gloom, i. e. a November 
fog! The water is rising in every direction; I expected my house to 
be flooded. 


London, 19th of July, 18J6. 

Still no change ii^the administration ; nor, at present, is there likely 
to be any. The reports of the wavering conduct of the Grenvilles—their 
tergiversations—were premature. The Whigs were alarmed without 
reason. Lord Grenville adheres to his first declaration, that he cannot 
see any good can arise from his coming into office.” So, whatever 
changes are brought about by the ministers, it must be among them¬ 
selves. Rumour names Ward to the post of Chancellor of the Exchoquec. 
As to Huskisson, the moneyed men in the city exclaim “ God forbid!” 
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whenever he ig mentioned as the successor to Vansittart. .“Pray tell 
me,” said I, yesterday, to a friend of Rothschild, “ why the name of 
Huskisson is so offensive at the Stock Exchange ?” “ Because nothing 

but stock-jobbing would be going on.” 

Whatever disunion might prevail some time since between the Queen 
and , it now no longer exists ; a perfectly good understanding 
prevails in the whole phalanx. Her Majesty docs not quit town 
for a single day; and is, as indeed she always has been, a complete 
woman of business. Liveipool, her right-hand man, with all his repug¬ 
nance, must remain in office ; it was truly said of the noble lord, that ho 
was “ btjqueathed as a legacy to the crown,” for quit he cannot but with 
life! To put the best face upon things, Castlcreagh still affeots to talk 
of the distresses of the country with nonchalance. lie said, a few days 
since, “ The people calculate upon a gradual fall, and theA%will receive it 
quietly'.” How far the sapient secretary is right, time will show. 

Kniigration to France. —You have seen the account of the refractory 
disposition of the men of Kent in one instance. Lord T—— says they 
mean to give another, by insulting any individual, moving in a superior 
sphere, who takes that route on the way to France ; they even threaten to 
cut the traces of their carriages. “ If you go, after Saturday next, pray 
take the Sussex coast,” added his lordship. 

The Prince Regent's Fete. —We were all deceived by a ruse de guerre 
in an arrangement of that assembly. The story of the lost list (^vhich 
came from Lord Lauderdale) was a hoax played off on the Opposition. 
The fact is that the Queen and the Ih'iiUMj laid their heads together. 
They wanted a pretence for inviting the Luke of Devonshire, and many 
other persons, whom the Regent could not in decency send a card to, 
after the Billingsgate abuse he had ])Oured out upon them. The Mar¬ 
chioness of H-and S-settled the list, and the blunders were 

fathered on M’Mahon, the state-secretary. As the fair lioness and Sir 

B-were the arhitns clegantinrum, need 1 add that, under such 

high and mighty control, tlic divertissement, or rather the olla podrida, 
gave perfect satisfaction to all. 

2'he Faio. —Every person in the profession is occupied in drawing up 
annuities at fifteen per cent, for persons who are compelled to raise money 
on their estates. 

The Poor-Rates. —Have increased from five to ten millions within 
the last three months. There arc 30,000 female servants out of employ 
in London alone. 

The New Levy. —A circular has been sent round to the head borough 
of parishes to know what number of men are willing to enrol themselves 
for the preservation of the public peace. 

Recruiting. —The drills continue daily at five in the morning, in the 
Birdcage-walk, and inspections at six o’clock in Hy# Park—^in spite of 
wind and weather—never witnessed any thing like it during the late 
war. 

The Algerine Expedition. —A whisper Is circulated that this enterpme 
has some other destination. 

Nicbolls, late an M. P,, says that he has eleven hundred acres of land 
on fhe'hanks of the Thames in Oxfordshire, for which he gave 40,000/., 
and that he cannot raise 5000/. upon it, notwithstanding a personal 
canvass, which has occupied his attention solely for three weeks. 
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Four o'clock, 2>. ni .—I have just learned that the intelligence received 
from the East Indies is of a most disastrous nature. The British army 
has been totally defeated by the Nopaulese, &c.j General llnssell told a 
leader in the Opposition this not an hour since. This general is a native 
officer just arrived. He says that the great nortliern powers arc in a 
confederacy against us,” he added, ‘‘our possessions will go.” Go¬ 
vernment have suppressed all letters and papers upon tins delicate 
subject. 

Half-jtast four. —An application has just been made to me not to divulge 
a tittle of the above information. 1 have given a pledge not to publish it. 
General Russell said, “ more disastrous news we liave not had for fifty 
years ! !” The insurrection of the Sepoys was tremendous: ma)iy lives 
were lost before tranquillity was restored. 

London, the 24th of July, J816. 

This once “ favoured isle” is no longer under the influence of a benign 
planet. Not even the capricious successions of misfortune and prosperity 
is she blessed with. 

Jits of enthusiasm now. —Castlereagh (oh, ominous ronfe.ssion !) 
admits the distresses of the country to their fullest extent, he even .says 
tliat the accounts published in the Journals are not exaggerated ! Entre 
nous, this was not a public declaration. “ However, notwithstanding,” he 
added “ we slmll yet trinnijdi; the public are wath us, and that popularity 
will carry us through.” 

“ Wliat,” said one of our life and fortune men, “ do you say this, after 
adinittijig that the next dividends cannot be paid.” 

“That is an unfortunate point to toucdi upon,” rejoined his lordship, 
“but—” (here ensued a long pause) “we live in hope.” 

“ Yes, and die in despair—a broken reed, my lord, a broken reed.” 

The mljilstcrs calculate upon the odium under whicii the Wliigs labour; 
they are most confident in their assurances of the durability of the peace; 
they assert that the house of Bourbon is as firmly seated as that of 
Brunswick ; they contradict mo.st positively the reports of a misunderstand¬ 
ing among the allies. They quote the conduct of the Emperor Francis 
as particularly friendly, and elucidate this by mentioning the residence of 
the Esterhazys among us, and their intimacy at Garlton House. Then 
they laugh to scorn the letters in the Chronicle—“ the writer is a person 
employed to write ; and write he must or he’ll get no pay.” 

State of the Helm. —Still no change. The Manjuis of Wellesley is 
more decidedly against the system of the present ministers than ever. 
They say all this arises not from principle but from rank jealousy—^jealous 
of his brother! Lord Grenville admits that ruin is at our door, and 
nothing can avert it. The noble marquis is loud in his clamour for re¬ 
calling the troops frotn France. The Chancellor (Eldon) is most strenu¬ 
ous in his opposition to the coming in of Huskisson. The Queen and 
Liverpool are with him. Canning says still that unless he does come in, 
he will abandon the party. 

The opinion of the chancellor has no weight at Carlton House. The 
Regent treats him with marked neglect—he did not oven invite him to 
the banquet he gave the other day; noi‘ his family to the evening j>arty. 

Liverpool boasts that he is recovering his health and spirits; he is doing 
all he can to keep in Vansittart. As to Castlereagh, he talks—gods, how 
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he talks!—he imposes even upon Lauderdale, who actually begins to 
take what he says for gospel. The noble viscount and his lady frequent 

balls and routs. At Lady A-’s he had the honour of waltzing with 

one of the Ladies B-, so says the world. 

As to the Regent he ingurgitates as fast and as voraciously as ever, as 
any well-bred friar within the pale of the Roman Church. I saw him at 
Lady Heatlicoto’s divertissement, on Friday night, seated by the side of 
the Marchioness of Hertford, Mrs. Fitzherbcrt, and the Dowager of Jeraey, 
“ What think you of that, Master Brook?” When he walked he placed 
the right foot forward and then drew the left after it, absolutely trailing 
it along the ground. He has increased prodigiously in size—his stomach is 
good or he would go ! So says Sir H. Halford. Yesterday, in the even¬ 
ing, ho passed me in Pall Mall, taking an easy canter, on horseback ; a 
crowd of boys Avere running after him. He looked to t?’'» right and left 
to catch applause—ho met with some—hero and there a man of gentleman¬ 
like appearance Avould put his hand to his hat, which his highness caught 
at with eagerness and returned a profound bow, not in the slight way the 
royal family have heretofore been accustomed to treat that mode of atten¬ 
tion in the public. The editor of the Morning ]*ost says that the prince 
always makes a point of running his horse to the korb-stonc whenever he 
sees him, and then displays his obeisance! “ Soh ! Nash, they call our 

architectural improvements squint-eyed—curse’em.” “Extremes,” says 
Lady Tovvnlcy, “ are odious.” 

What T told you in my last respecting the East Indies, will, I doubt 
not, prove to be correct, although the ministers affect to know nothing about 
it. They said yesterday to Lord Lauderdale at York House that although 
those letters w'ritten subsequently to the report of a defeat of our army, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, do not mention it, yet it is possible they 
might not be in possession of the information—a likely stoiy, truly! 
Ad interim, the company are in a rage with Lord Moira for his indolent 
conduct. They say if ho had Avell applied the secret service money, he 
would have been in pos.session of the intended movements of the Nepaulesc. 
A rumour is in circulation of the death of the King: of Wurtember'j—it is 
denied at Carlton House. The town is enveloped in gloom—nothing 

but wet weather—the rain is almost incessant. The II-s leave towm 

on Friday ; the Regent follows. 

Four o'clock, p. m. —Nothing neiv—it still rains. 

London, the 26th of July, 1816. 

General I’-, the Neapolitan who comnianded the Italian troops in 

Spain, is one of the individuals against whom the evidence of a criminal 
connexion with the Princess of Wales will be brought forward,; the 
proofs are said to be most decisive. There are letters also, to which I 

have had access, charging her with intimacy with th* boy A-. It is 

said that Lady C—is ready to give testimony as far as respects her 
conduct at the court of Murat. All this may be very true. 

To divert his chagrin the Regent leaves town next week for-Hall; 

the owner leaves the square this day to prepare for the reception of 
her illustrious guest. Amid all these contemptible proceedings, when even 
the throne itself totters, there are not wanting whispers abroad that a 
confederacy of another description is forming—a revulsion! ! ! What 
think you of the hostile appearances in everj' part of the kingdom ? 
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“ What number of men do you suppose we have in Staffordshire, rendered 
desperate by the course of events, and ready to cut throats?” said Wrot- 
tcsley, yesterday to the brother of Sir John. “ No less than sixty thou¬ 
sand, I assure you.” Government calculate upon the adherence of the 
military. The drills are incessant; they continue in the Birdcage-walk, 
and the inspection in Hyde Park every morning’ at five and six o’clock— 
never saw any like the present war-like display. Should a revolt take 
place, a step by no means improbable, down would go the Temple of 
Dagon, the Gods and the Philistines. 

I’he present administration are to jog on ; no change will take place ; 
neither Vansittart nor Liverpool will go out. Castlereagh said the other 
day, “ Well, if affairs do not go on so vvell as we represented they would, 
the people surely cannot blame us.’^ 

Three o'clock, p.ni. —The papers of this day all teem with threatened 
reductions in the army. The report is, that 10,000 men will be dis¬ 
charged ; two troops in cvei’y regiment of cavalry, and tw'o companies 
in e\*'ry foot. If the public peace requires more aid, govennnent must 
request the assistance of the militia. A rumour prevails, that Lord ITar- 
rowby is gone on a special mii-'-ion ; on his return depends the departure 
of the Duke of Wellington. 

“ Prime Salt Beef at Twopence per Pound.” What think you of the 
Grand Hotel, Piazzas, Covout Garden, being placarded yesterday with 
the above notice? This cnianatc.s, no doubt, from the government. 

Saw William Ward, M.P., yesterday at 11-’s; Mr. B. Kerr a«ked 

him wbat part he meant to take? “ The premiershij), of course,” added 
the querist. Ward said that he was not so exalted in his ideas; he 
sliould have something! iSj)oke of the conciliating conduct of the King 
of Franco in terms of high panegyric ; thought the family were firmly 
seated. 

The Prince Regent pas.sed the preceding evening at Egremont, the ixi- 
•sidence of the Cholmondeley«. There he again mer Mrs. I’itzhcrbcrt! 
also the Marchione.ss of Hertford. 

Toftr dclock .—The day has passed over without any rain I I ! The 
thermometer ri.sing to summer-heat for the first time this year. 

The paragraph respecting differences said to exist between the Prince.ss 
Charlotte and her illustrious relatives, never appeared in any paper, until 
they were announced by way of contradiction. 

Five o'clock. —Nothing new! Town dull. 

London, the 30tb of July, 1816. 

You will perceive, on an inspection of the loading articles in the daily 
journals, that a military reduction immediately takes place: no suen 
thing, I do assure you, is in contemplation. Yes, an augmentation : such 
is the slavish subjection to which the press of England is reduced, that 
sehlom a day passes in which a tissue of falsehoods does not appear to 
delude John Bull. 

The fact is, that the 1st, 2nd, 3rd heavy dragoons ; the 12tb, 13tb, 
14th, 18th, &c. &c., light dragoons, are increasing their complements. 

You ask me what I think of Russia ? 1 think that our wise ministers 

arc completely in the dark. The American papers, just received, spe¬ 
culate strongly on the probability df a war between England (Gofl 
knowS; they observe, who are their allies) on the one side, and Rusda, 
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Prussia, and the Netherlands, on the other. The Dublin Evening Post 
has a leading article upon the subject of Emigration to America. It 
states that a placard has appeared upon the bridge ; i, c., an offer from 
the captains of the diflEerciit vessels to take passengers to the United 
States for the sum of Al. per man. It adds:—“ But while we are upon 
the subject of emigration and debt, we beg that some of our wiser 
readers will have the goodness to unriddle the following enigma for us : 
the Amsterdam Price Current of all the public funds of Europe, contains 
the following item ; ‘ Bonds of the three English Princes, at 5 per cent, 
(with all the accruing interest thereon), 120 per cent.’ We are glad to 
sec the Bonds of the three English Princes at such a premium, but wc 
should like to know' on what security the aforesaid princes issued these 
bonds. They are entirely the pensioners of the state ; but if they can¬ 
not satlsf}- their creditors ultimately is our civil list to be cliargcd 

with their demands ? If this shall turn out to be the nase, it will serve 
as a further provocation to emigration.” 

Two o'clock, p.m. —R-has just put into my hands your letters of 

the 2.jth and 27th ; also one from the Foreign Office. Every attention 
shall be paid to them. 

You will pcr<!civc*, by the Chronicle of to-day, what a scene of con- 
fusi()n the London Tavern exhibited yesterdjiy; it beggared all de¬ 
scription !!! 

Estc, one of the king’s chaplains, says that he shall dine with Sir 
RoI)crt Wilson to-morrow. 

The Right Honourable Wellesley Polo gave a grand dinner yesterday 
to the Regetit, the Royal Dukes, Duke of Wellington, &:c. There was 
plenty of mint-sauce. 

The Times alludes to the Ilaytian dinner given the other day in the 
city. It brings to my recollection a singular overture made to me by 
Christophe in November last. I wrote a letter to liis sable majesty, in 
which I acceded to tie) proposition, and actually meant to have emliarked, 
had I received a satisfactory answer. Mr. Crowther, the coach maker, 
who built twenty-three carriages in the autumn of the last year, was 
the bearer of the ultimatum; the latter is not retuniod, but daily ex¬ 
pected. 

My connexion arose from having afforded protection to Saint Pierre, 
one of the State Secretaries to Toussaint. S. P. was a Scotchman, his 

real name-; he came to England to prefer charges against Governor 

Picton, for putting Louisa Galderona to the torture. Bonaparte offered 
a price fni' his head, after having entrapped Toussaint. 

I'our o'clock. —A Cabinet Council sits to-day upon business of great 
importance,—so I am told. If I can learn any particulars, I will write 
to-morrow'. 


London, the 2nd of August, 1816. 

Do not suppose, because you have seen a contradiction in the daily 

{ tapers respecting tlie successes of the Nepaulese that they are not true, 
ndeed, the denial is couched in such equivocal terms as almost to induce - 
a belief that ministers are in possession of full particulars. As the case 
at present stands, I can only assure you that Lord Lauderdale believes 

tUe report to its fullest extent; Mr. K-also. The latter received the 

same account I transmitted to you. K-’s informant was Mr. Welsh, 
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a man of lar^e fortune, connected closely with the India Board. What 
does Lord Castlereagh say ? “We are in possession of letters from the 
Cape, written three weeks subsequently, which do not mention a syllabic 
of a defeat; but it is possible that they might not have heard of it. 

The Cabinet Council I alluded to in my last, related to the propriety of 
sending instructions to the lords-lieutenant'? of counties, to call meetings 
similar to the one at the London Tavern; every member agreed as to 
the impropriety of holding another. A wise resolve! they would have 
engendered a revolution!!! 

The Admvimtration and their Di^ussions. —Lord Liverpool wishes 
for a loan, to reduce the interest in the funds, and stop the payment of 
the dividends. 

Relative to tlie general election I I 
you on thiit head. 

I alluded in a foregoing part of this letter to a misunderstanding 
between certain blanches of the royal family. It may be necessary to 
state that the Prince of Saxe-Coburg is not a party in the dispute ; if his 
higlmess espouses any side, it is that of his fa^ier-in-law ; he is at Carlton 
House almost every day. 

Lord Yarmouth still keeps aloof from the Regent, politically ; lie does 
not oven meet the jirince at convivial parties, in private houses. 

The Divorce. —The Regent sent for Lord Holland to ask Ills opinion 
of the propriety of instituting proceedings; his Royal Highness laid 
before him some of the documents relative to the criminality of the 
party. 

“ Now, wliat is your opinion ? Do you not think that I shall bo fully 
justified in the eyes of the nation, if 1 take legal steps against her?” 
Thus spoke the Regent. Holland said “ he would make a communication 
to Lords Crey and Lauderdale, and report the result.” The result is, 
“ that they, under all the circumstances, think his Royal Highness would be 
justified in laying the documents before Parliament. ’ Thus spoke Lord 
Holland. It appears that the Opposition are less ceremonious than 

the ministers. Wliilst all the prosecutions are going on, -, it is 

said, is gone to put the Princess upon her guard. Is this playing 
booty ? 

77ie 7iew Coinage. —Some consultations have been held at the Mint 
upon the subject of the blunder in the description upon the new gold coin 
{Jiviltanicus). What a disgrace Will it be to the literature of the nation 
if these pieces are issued. If Parliament were sittijig, the progress of 
the work w’ould be indisputably suspended. 

Half-past Four, p, m. —Nothing new. Mendicants are pouring 
into the town in shoals ; a pretty pictm’e for Johnny. 

London, the Gth of August, 1810. 

The presumption that the return of a state of peace, after so long a 
war, was the only cause of the present national distress, has been con¬ 
sidered so incontrovertible by the ministers and their adherents, that 
nothing can exceed their astonishment at finding it confuted, except their 
pertinacity in still adhering to it in every public declaration. What are 
now their sentiments in private ? They admit, in the most unqualified 
terms, that their conclusions were erroneous ; they say that Cochrane has 
done more injury to the Tory interests iu one hour, than Fox did in his 


may perhaps, in my next, satisfy 
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twenty years’ career. Never were men so completely upset in all their 
speculations as they are; their confusion is indescribable. 

-begins to show himself in his proper colours. He affects to avoid 

all mention of politics, or his military exploits, but, at the same time, is 
anxious to court that bubble—popular applause. Even his Royal Master 
begins to find him out. .In short, he is any thing but what he wishes to 
be thought; i, c., a hero. His folly becomes daily more conspicuous, 
and the simpletons who have idolised him, look at each other with a 
vacant stare, and say : “ Bless me, is this he The ministers wanted a 
stalking horse, and they found one ! 

The Morning Post contradicts the rumours of a reduction in the mili¬ 
tary establislimcnt, with a tone of authority. 

You will find that a treaty has been conohided with the Ncpaulese; 
that is no contradiction to the reported defeat, it is still believed. 

The Prince Regent dined on Saturday tPM-a-tvte wivli Count Miinstei*. 
His Royal Highness has a way of shaking his head, which reminds one 
of a mandarin on a chimncy"f>iece. He talked incessantly ! The principal, 
if not the only topic, was^iupon the projected divorce, on which occasion 
his Highness poured out tlie usual tirade of al>tise. The Prince declared 
that it was necessary to check the growing influence of the Princess 
Charlotte. In procuring a legal separation, he had no intention of again 
manying ; hut, having such a card in his hands, it would give him uncon¬ 
trolled pow’cr over her. Should she, however, rebel, he would endeavour 
to put a spoke in her wdieel! The Chronicle mentions that a female, a 
Swiss, will bo a material witness. Tho principal evidence will be given 
by the captain of the frigate who carried the Princess I'rom Naples to 
Algiers. Tho question will be brought before the House of Lords in 
tho way of a Rill. It is not intended to apply to the Ecclesiastical 
Court; that would introduce the doctrine of recrimination. The Prince 
requested Lord Holland would take the opinion of Lords Grenville, Grey, 
.and Lauderdale ; thev are favourable to the proceedings, vi/., infinitely 
more decided than the- ministers. What will John Rull say to all this ? 

W- is every day at R-‘s. He is generally in company with 

a Colonel L-g, who is going to Paris. -appears as vain as 

ever ! He talks of going to Northumhorland on a visit to Lord Grey, 
&c. I am sure tlioy would as soon see the devil! !! The Democrats 
call him a sucking Jacobin. 

Ministers are now exposed to tho unclumtable jests of a merciless 
world ; they actually admit that our influence, as a Dictator, is at an 
end ; that the sinews of war are gone, irrecoverably gone! 

Lord IlatTowby’s return is anxiously looked for. I am told that he 
went on a special mission to Paris and the Netherlands. Lord Weymouth 
was only employed as a messenger to Vienna,—the bearer of despatches 
to Lord Stewart; but nec scire fui est omnia. 

• Governor Maitland’s return is said to relate to the awkward situation 
in which the Ionian Islands are placed by the intrigues of Russia. 

Three o'cUtek, p.m .—The Regent is packing up ; his Highness means 
to be off at five o’clock for Brighton,—thence he goes to —— Hall. 
The settled inmates of Carlton House are not sorry. The irritability of 
nwve^progi'essively increases. 

I’he crown lawyers are at work upon Cobbett’s Register; this is a 
great secret! it comes from Leach. A meeting took place last evening 
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‘at Richmond House upon the subject of the present alarminpf state of 
affairs. Lord Bathurst suggested the propriety of resorting to the system 
^f terror of 1793; “nothing but the Pitt system can save us.’* Hints 
■were dropped reiative to the Chronicle. Who is to be the leader ? 
“ Lord Castlereagh won’t do! Will Canning ?” 

The Subscription has failed! It is said to be given up by ministers. 
As a finishing stroke, the paragraph in the Times acts as a closer ! 
“ When money was wanting during the last recess of Parliament for a 
purpose which, consideiing the state of the country, we blush to describe, 
the droits of the Admiralty were seized and applied. Where, we ask, 
are the droits of the Admiralty now ?” 

London, August 9, 1816. 

Those who have the best opportunity for making observations say, 
that \jithia the last live days a great alteration is observable in the 
countenance of the Prince Regent; he is become pensive and absent; 
his mind preys on itself. No longer is he amused with the gorgeous 
trappings and other gewgaws of his palace. He could no longer bear 
the atmosphere of the metropolis, and therefore go he must into se¬ 
clusion somewhere! Alflthose who live on his smiles are continually 
echoing, ‘ how shockingly unpopular he is.’ ” 

The portraits drawn, in the daily papers, of the Prince and the Duke 
of Gloucester, are rather disadvantageous to tlie former. These repre¬ 
sentations are certainly very goading; and particularly in that jounial 
which is emblazoned with the plume of ostrich feathers, called the 
Morning Herald. The duke is eulogised as possessing all the cardinal 
virtues, and amongst them his economy of the public money is not for¬ 
gotten. 

IVte Divorce. —The whole adininistr.ation of this momentous affair de¬ 
volves on pencil; a friend of his thus speaks! “ How the affair will ter¬ 

minate 1 ^nnot say. John Bull is not in a state of mind to gratify royal 
feelings!” 

’fhat-is made of “penetrable stuff’* is proved by the intolerable 

apprehensions which have lately embittered every moment. The fever, 
in the pxddic mind, will not be #illayed by the process now going on. 
You have heard that the Prince Regent’s yacht is now being fitted up 
in a style of great splendour, Ibut for what purpose, neither you nor I 
know ! A report, certaiidy mightily absurd, is whispered about Carlton 
House, that H. R. Highness means to pay your side of the water a visit, 
and then proceed incog, to Paris. 

There is a division in the Opposition respecting the projected divorce. 
Lord Grey is not favourably inclined. As to Fitzwilliam, and his son. 
Lord Milton, they mean to make a stand against it in the Mouse. Lord 
Dimdas was ordered by the Regent to present a carte blanche to them, 
but it would not do I * • 

Many reports are in circulation as to the line of policy which the Duk* 
of Gloucester will take. It is supposed by many that he will desert the 
Opposition. No such thing I The Prince Regent does not calculate 
upon him, and the duke cannot forget that the prince opposes the 
alliance with all his strength, calling him and his sister, the descendants 
of a wasAertcoman, cannot «ioon be forgotten. The Princess Mary de¬ 
clared to the Queen that she would espouse her husband’s interest, she 
having seen nothing but miseiy resulting from party contests. This will 
he an effectual check against all interference. 

June. — VOL. Lxxx. no. cccxviii. k 
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London, August 13^ 1816. 

The droits of the Admiralty are often alluded to when money is re¬ 
quired for the exigencies of the state. “ The droits of the Admiralty ! 
pooh! why there are none left.” So said Mr. S———, yesterday, at 

a private nouse wherein we dined together. This Mr. S-has been 

lately appointed by government to inspect the accounts ; and such was 
his report as to the state of these droits. The Prince Regent, you may 
recollect, received 50,000?. and 40,000?. from that source in March last. 
The Duke of York has also been secretly accommodated from the same 
fund, and the Queen has had a finger in the pie! 

At no period in the history of this country were there such real grounds 
for alarm as at the present moment. The dreadful state of the provin¬ 
cial towns, from the incalculable number of persons without employment, 
and without bread, excites the most painful ideas; a tremendous explo¬ 
sion must take place, and at no distant period. Threats are held out by 
the peasantry against the property of absentees. I should not wonder if 
their chateaux were to go! 

General-, attached to the staff of the€bommander-in-chief, said, 

yesterday, “ the picture before our eyes is a hideous one—they are all 
damnably frightened speaking of the court and the ministers. 

Cobbett has lately received pecuniary aid from Burdett, who lent him 
,3000?. the other day. Cobbett has burnt his fingers in buying land. 
Notwithstanding the gift of prescience he has been done 1 

The determined adherence of the Duke of Gloucester to the Whigs, 
galls the prince exceedingly. 

Governor Maitland (who has here the character of being a clever man), ^ 
is said to have advised the ministers to abandon the Ionian Islands. 

I was assured last evening, in the most positive manner, t^t Vansit- 
tart would remain in office for another session. 

The Post, Herald, {iun. Globe, and British Press newspapers, all 
teem with ai tides upon the favourable disposition of the American go¬ 
vernment. What admirable sources for information they possess !! Oh! 
Johnny, Johnny ! how thou art gulleA 

P—ry, the Couf’ier correspondent, said, ere his departure for Paris, at 
R-’s “ there will be a pretty blow-uj) in the month of October.’’ 

Mr. W. Nicbolls, M.P., dined yesterday with the Duke of Sussex. He 
told me that the ministers came to a determination on Saturday last, 
upon the subject of calling the Parliament together. They have aban¬ 
doned all intention of again assembling the House of Commons consti¬ 
tuted as it now is! A dissolution was proposed and carried in a Cabinet 
Council, wlRch has been sanctioned by the Regent. This information 
came from the Duke of Sussex, from mo^ves of delicacy and honour. 
Wellington left town this morning at four o'clock, direct fi)r Paris. Sir 
Henry Wellesley has again postponed his journey to Madrid. He said, 
aiifliour since, that he should go in September. He professes to have no 
reluctance, but the ministers' have no money! 

Another defalcation in the funds—60^ for money. 

You may buy four good waggon-horses for 40?., which, three years 
ag^, v^ould have fetched 160?. • 

ttve dtloek. —The treasury clerks are making preparations for the 
«^peoted change! 
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London, August 16, 1816. 

. The week has nearly passed over without any event occurring- worth 
recording. The Prince Regent has employed himself in visiting his 
mamma, a sisterhood of nuns, and his stud at Hampton Court. His R. H. 
is now rusticating at the Thatched Cottagf-, amid swarms of rats (not 
political ones) which occupy the roof of that matchless appendage to the 
establishment. Hero his H. proposes to sojourn until Monday next, 
when he returns to town, to celebrate the birthday of the Admiral of the 
Fleet; and thence he goes on a three weeks’ tour to Ragley Hall—prepa¬ 
rations are makingfor a fortnight’s residence—so says my Lord Yarmouth. 

About the 25th of September, perhaps, the P. R. will proreed to 
Brighton, and thence he talks of taking a cruise in the royal yacht. 
When the accounts, however, come before Parliament, they will bud that 
the gilding the state cabin, and painting the external and internal works 
(this has nothing to do with the ordinary painting of the ship) have cost 
full 1300/. ! An idea of the furniture may be implied from the above 
specimen. 

I believe that my last contained an observation made in the leading 
article of the Morning Post upon the existence of a perfectly good 
understanding among the Allies, it says, “ the excellent Emperor of 
Russia.” 

The fact of the Princess Charlotte not attending any of the royal par¬ 
ti^ lately, verifies what I have aliendy communicated — the report of her 
miscarriage w-as very true; Dr. Croft attended her, and he says so. 

The last debate in the India House related to increasing the military 
force in the East Indies. They proposed and carried the question for an 
increase of thirty regiments, /.<?., cavalry and infantry ; they are all to 
be native troops. Will not these troops turn their arms upon their pa¬ 
trons whenever a favourable moment arrives ? 

The great success of Mr. T. Walsh in improving the human voice, we 
are told has induced Mr. Vansittart to put himself under that gentleman 
previous to the opening of the House of Commons. 

Sir Henry Wellesley is gone unexpectedly to Paris. Ho said, in April 
last, that he should return to his diplomatique appointment at the court 
of Madrid in May—in May, he said June—in June, July, and on Saturday 
last. September. Will he go at all? 

The Lord Chancellor lately waited upon the strong room ; and ‘that 
if this be the case, his lordshij)^ has already suffered for breaking prison, 
and the law will not allow a man to be punished twice for one and the 
same offence. If there be any statute in existence which enacts that 
the party breaking prison may be prosecuted by indictment, or pani.shed 
in this summary way at the discretion of the gaoler, this would be a valid 
defence, and it would, be only necessary to prove that the marshal had made 
his election. In that case his lordship's friends may confidently presume 
upon his success. I do not know what weight there may be in these 
suggestions, and have no opportunity to consult any authority upon the 
subject. The trial has excited mdbh expectation. Every horse, chaise, 
and carriage are placed in a state of requisition for to-morrow. Sir R. 

W-, Sir F. B-, and bthers of the mountain, are going down to 

Guildford this evening. Mr. Justice Burrows is expected to preside. 

Five o'clock. —Nothing new—Sir R.- has been again with the 

Regent upon the same errand as before. 

K 2 
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SOUTHERN RUSSIA, AND THE CAUCASUS.* 

I. ODESSA AND KHEBSON. 

Southern Russia, with its characteristic plains or steppes, its motley 
population of Cossacks and Kalmucks, Mongols and Tatars ; its colonies 
of Germans, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews ; and its peculiar social con¬ 
dition, midway betwet'n tliat which is presented to us by the East and 
the West; is far more replete with interest and variety, than Muscovy 
or Great Rus.sia, with its more pretentious aspect, its formal buildings, 
and still more formal society, alike stamped with the military stiffness 
and the frigid etic[uette of absolutism. 

“ It is,” says Madame dc Hell, “on account of the greater liberty which 
they enjoy there, added to the facilities afforded by a free port, to the indul¬ 
gence of the national taste for dre-^s, and other luxuries, that the Russians pre¬ 
fer Odessa to St. Petersburg. Odessa is their Paris ; and how, indeed, can 
any one refuse to be enraptured with a town that possesses an Italian Opera, 
fusliionnhic siiops, wide footways, an Enelisli club, a boulevard, a statue, and 
two or three paved streets? Rarbaiiun taste or envy, the Russians think, 
could alone behold all this without admiiation.” 

Odessa, which lias within the last forty years outstripped the half- 
Sclavonic, half-Tatar, cities ; Kiev, the holy ; the great Novogorod and 
Vladimir, all celebrated in the bloody annals of the tzars, and already 
old before Moscow and St. Petersburg were yet iu existence ; lias b^n 
indebted not solely to its jiosition and commerelal IVi'edom for its rise, 
ljut also to the liberal and enliglitmied policy of Count Woronzov, wlio, 
brought up in England, has rotaim'd nothing of his nationality except 
his devoted loyalty to the emperor. In addition to tlie public works 
undertaken by this public-spirited nobleman, he devotes more than (iOOO/. 
a year to those pomps and euteruiiiuncnts of which the Russians are 
devotedly fund. 

Quitting Odessa, IMr. X. dc Hell and his lady started for the eountry- 
houso of (Jeneral Potii where it was their intentiou to pass the winter. 
This gentleman, a Frenelimag by birth, was the proprietor-of a farm of 
ilO.OOO sheep, whieh, hi a country where all matters are regulated by 
military rank—a prince royal being a ticld-niarslial at bis birth—en¬ 
titled him to the social status of General. 

Posting in Russia is the ojiprobrium of the country. Not only the post- 
houses, as iu the East, have no beds, but the foreigner who has no legal 
right to lay his cane over the shoulders of the post-masters, must make 
up his mind constantly to endure the most scandalous impositions and 
aimoyaiice.s at their hands. Neither threats nor entreaties can prevail 
on the post-master to make liim furnish hdtscs, if it does not suit his 
humour. The epithet particularnii tc/ieloviek,” which is applied in 
Russia to all who do not wear epa'dettes, and wliich signifies something 
less than a nobody, is a categorical reply to the traveller’s utmost 
eloquence. 

Nicolaief, which, founded by NichoJas, bas succeeded to Kherson as the 
seftt of the Admiralty on the Black Sea, is described as daily increasing 
at its rival’s expense. At the present moment, its great dock-yards 
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attract a whole population of workmen, whose presence swell its wealth 
and importance; and its position on the Bug, itj? new houses, and 
pretty walks planted w itU poplars, give it a most inviting appearance; 
but these favourites of the day have often but an ephemeral pros¬ 
perity. Witness the once favoured towns tounded by Catherine and by 
Alexander. This is no more than can bo expected. The prosperity of 
cities dtKJs not so much depend upon the fostering care of a despotic 
prince, as upon the circumstances of position, and their social and com¬ 
mercial relations. 

Kherson, once a city of great opulence, and the seat of a small but 
powerful ropuhlic, exhibits at present, by the ri.se of its rival, the melan¬ 
choly spectacle of a town entirely ruined ; its population does not exceed 
6000 or 8000 souls, and, expelled fi'om tlie impciial cities of Nlcola'ief and 
Sevastopol, the Israelites constitute the majority of its inhabitants. 

“ Nothin",” says Madame de Hell, “ can be more hideous than the appearance 
of tlie Itii^-sMii .lews. Dressed in a uniform garb, consisting of a long robe of 
black calico, f'asteiieil witli a woollen girdle, canvass diawcrs, and a broad- 
brimmed black Iiat, they all present so degraded a type of humanity, that tlie 
eye turns from them with dei'p liisaust. 'I’lieir liltliiness is indoserihnhle ; the 
entrance of a single Jew into fiu apartment is enough suddenly to vitiate the 
atmosphere '* 

Blit while the aspect of Kherson, with its dilapidated houses and aban¬ 
doned sites, is as dismal as that of Nieolaief is hrilliant and lively^ 
nature still proclaims its huperiorlty in point ol‘ position. Viewing the 
city from a (listance, as its rises in an amphitheatre on the hanks of the 
Dniepr. with its numerous belfries, its barracks, and Us gardens, one 
would be far from suspecting the sort of spectacle its iuteiior presents. 
The I.)nie[)r also, as seen from Kherson, is an imposing object. It re¬ 
sembles a vast lake studded with islands, and (be views it presents are 
described as being very beautiful, and jiartaking nmeli of the character 
of maritime scenery. 

II.—DOMICSTIC MANNEItS OF llIE RUSSIANS. 

Clarofka, M. Potler’s estate, whither our travellers were homid, lay 
on the other side of the river. The sheep farm is as largo as many a 
(Jorinan ducliy, but instead of the fertile Helds and thriving villages 
that adorn Germany, it presents to view only a vast desert interspersed 
hero and there witli the oft-dcscrihcd tumuli—sepulchres of the Scy¬ 
thians of old—salt-lakes, and a few sheep folds. 

Claroflca Itself, however, was a place of princely sumptuousness, its 
gardens producing every thing that the most eaprieious taste could desire, 
and that in the midst of those steppes where liot winds scorch up evciy 
thing during the greater part of the fine season, and which yet nave in 
parts been rendered a source of immense wealth since the introduction ol 
Merino sheep breeding. 

During a long winter spent at this interesting spot, Madame de Hell s 
attention appears to have be^ chiefly directed to the depravity of the 
Kussian clergy', whose ignorance, she says, is on a par with their vicious 
propensities. Most of the monks and priests pass their lives in 
disgraceful intoxication. This de[>lorable passion for strong liquors is 
described as being continually on the increase among the peasantry, and 
witli the fondness for dancing, and an inordinate love of eating, constitute 
the characteristics of the unfortunate serfs. 
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The higher classes are not free from the same vice. In an account 
given of a public festival held at the election of the marshalls and judges 
of the nobility at Kherson, Madame de Hell describes the dawn as hnding 
the gentlemen “ eating, drinking, and fighting lustily.” It was reckoned 
that loO bottles of Champagne were emptied on this occasion, and as the 
price of each bottle is eighteen francs, the reader may hence form some 
idea of Russian profusion. 

The nobility of the district gave a grand ball that evening in one of the club- 
rooms, and there 1 noticed all the contrasts that form the ground-work of Rus¬ 
sian manners. The mixture of refinement and barbarism, of gallantry and gross- 
ness, which this people exhibits on all occasions, shows how young it still is in 
civilisation. Here were officers in splendid uniforms and ladies blazing with 
diamonds, dancing and playing cards in a very ugly room with old patched and 
plastered walls, dimly lighted by a few shabby lamps, and they were as intent 
on their pleasures as if they were in a court drawing-room, and never seemed to 
think that there was any thing at all offensive to the sight in the accommoda¬ 
tions around them. The refreshments, consisting of dried fruits aiid eau sucree, 
were in as much demand as the best ices and sherbets could have been. The 
same inconsistency was displayed in the behaviour of the gentlemen towards 
the ladies. Though ready, like the Poles, to drink every man of them to his 
fancy’s queen out of the heel of her shoe, they did not think it unbecoming to 
take their places alone in the quadrilles, neither troubling themselves to go in 
search of their partners, nor escorting them back to their seats after the dance. 
Setting aside, however, this totaJ want of tact, they perfectly imitate all the out¬ 
ward shows and forms of politeness. 

The manner in winch hospitality is exercised in Russia is very conve- 
vient, and entails no great outlay in the matter of upholstery. As in the 
post-houses so in the houses of the nobility, the visitor is expected to 
come provided with a bed, and articles of furniture, the n^st indispeu- 
sable, are totally unknown in the dwellings of most of the second-rate 
nobles. The etiquette observed towards young ladies presents the same 
half-oriental character as the house furniture. 

In all social meetings oncpiette peremptorily requires that the young ladies, 
instead of sitting in the dra wing-room, shall remain by themselves in an adjoin¬ 
ing apartment, and not allow any young man to approach them. If there is any 
dancing the gravest matron dn tlic company goes and brings them almost by 
force into the ball-room. Once llierc they may indulge their youthful vivacity 
without restraint; but on no pretext arc they to withdraw from beneath the 
eyes of their mothers or chaperons. 

But all this prudery extends no further than outward forms, and it 
would be a great mistake to suppose that there is more morality ia 
Russia than elsewhere. Young girls are jealously guarded, because the 
practice is in accordance with the oriental habits and feelings of the 
country, and because no reliance is placed in their own sense of propriety. 
But once married, they acquire the riglit of conducting themselves as 
they please, and the husband would find it a hard matter to control their 
actions. 

III.—SHORES OF THE SEA OF AZOV. 

Our travellers quitted the sliores of the^lack Sea, accompanied by a 
Cossack and an excellent dragoman, who spoke all the dialects current 
in Southern Russia, about the middle of May, 1839. After traveliiag 
upwards of a hundred leagues up the Dniepr, they reached lekateriuoslav 
—the city of the great Catherine. There seems to be no probability of 
this city ever realising the expectations formed by the empress when she 
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gave it her name. It contains several large baildings, numerous churches, 
bazaars, and charming gardens ; but the whole is distributed upon such 
a gigantic plan, as to make a perfect wilderness in which the spare houses 
and scanty population seem lost. As for Potemkin's palace, it is falling 
into ruins, and at the mercy of the first peasant who wants stones or 
wood to repair his cabin. Little did the haughty Catherine suspect that 
one day the serfs would carry away piece-ni*’al that magnificent edifice, 
where she rested from the fantastic journey, at every step of which the 
inventive genius of her favourite, had extemporised cottages, villages, 
palaces, and a smiling and contented population to welcome their amorous 
sovereign. Little pyramids surrounded by balustrades still mark the spot 
on the route from lekaterinoslav to Kherson where the empress halted or 
changed horses. 

Old and prosperous colonies of Prussian Mennonites particularly dis¬ 
tinguish this province. Madame do Hell gives a rapturous description of 
the beauty, cleanliness, and comforts of their villages. But the habits 
of these sectarians are of an extreme austerity that strips domestic life of 
all its ordinary charms. The wife and daughters of a Mennonite, whatever 
may be liis fortune, arc the only female servants allowed in the house. 
Their dress is also exceedingly simple, and they are not permitted to earl 
their hair. One dish of meat and two of vegetables compose their whole * 
dinner, and each person has a goblet of milk set before him instead of winB. 
There are no regular priests, the elders read the Bible every Sunday, 
preach, and give out hymns, which are sung by the whole congregation. 
With such simple habits—so much sobriety and industry—the Mennonites 
have outstripped all other colonists in prosperity. Those from Swabia 
and Baden have not, for example, attained the same degree of wealth. 
They are^enerally fond of good living, but as Madame de Hell justly 
remarks, “ Tlioy have the merit of understanding life better than their 
puritanical neighbours, and of making the most of the gifts Providence 
has bestowed on them." 

Marioupol, a Greek colony, on the shores of the Sea of Azov, presented 
a sad contrast to the Prussian colonies. The site is described as little 
more than a large dirty village, the inhabitants of which are a degenerate 
and thoroughly unprincipled race who speak a corrupt Tatar dialect 
among themselves, having forgotten their native language. 

Tagaurok, the trade of which has been destroyed by a fifty days’ 
quarantine, imposed upon all vessels entering the Sea of Azov, was other- 
ivise a flourishing city, .and promised to fulfil the anticipations of its 
founder, Peter the Great. ' Its position on the sea side, the character of 
the landscape, its churches, its great, extent, every feature qf the place, 
even to the fortress commanding it, remind the traveller of Odessa. 

Peter the Great’s sojourn in Taganrok is commemorated by an oak 
wood of his own planting; Alexander’s decease at the same place is com¬ 
memorated by a chapelle ardente in the bed-room of the house w'hero 
he died, and which has been presented with religious care just as it was 
left after the ceremony. • 

During their stay at Taganrok, our travellers were invited to a ball at 
the mansion of General Khersanof; on entering the first salon they were 
met by the general, who presented them to his two wives. 

But the reader will say, is bigamy allowed among the Cossacks ? Not exactly 
SO ; but if the laws and public opinion are against it, still a man of high station 
niay easily evade both ; and General Khersanof has been living for many years 
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in open, avowed bigamy, without finding that his salons are the less frequent^ 
on account of such a trifle. In Russia, wealth covers every thing with its glit¬ 
tering veil, and sanctions every kind of eccentricity, however opposed to the 
usages of the land, provided it redeem them by plenty of balls and entertain¬ 
ments. Public opinion, such as exists in France, is here altogether unknown. 
The majority leave scruples of conscience to timorous souls, without even sO' 
much as acknowledging their merit. 

IV.-THE DON COSSACKS. 

At Taganrok our travellers quitted the shores of the Sea of Azov to 
enter into the country of the Don Cossacks. The first city in this 
territory in question is Rostov, the centre of all the commerce of the 
interior of the empire with the Sea of Azov. Azov itself, whence the sea 
derived its name, is now only a large village. Rostov, with its harbour 
full of vessels, its houses rising in terrace rows one above the other, its 
Greek churches, and its hanging gardens, is said to have a most beauti¬ 
ful appearance. The Cossacks, so long free, have jdso aljnost obliterated 
the stiffness and formality of the Russians. There is in Rostov a casino 
where all grades of society meet together on a footing of equality. Such 
a thing is said to ho unknown elsewhere. 

Near Rostov is also the Armenian colony of Nakhitchevaiie. The town 
, is described as truly elegant, with buildings of capricious architecture, 
handsome Asiatic figures passing by, the glazed windows of its great 
bazaars glittering in the sun—a perfect vision of the East! 

Impelled by our recollections of Constantinople, wc visited every quarter of 
the town without delay. At the sight of the veiled women, trailing their yel¬ 
low slippers along the ground with inimitable nonchalmcc, the Oriental cos¬ 
tumes, the long white beards, the merchants sitting on their heels before their 
shops, and the bazaars filled with the productions of Asia, wc fancied ourselves 
really transported to one of the trading quarters of Stamboul; the iHusiun was 
complete. 

As tlie traveller proceeds up the Don, the banks are enlivened by 
clumps of trees, fishernken’s huts, and herds of horses that seek a fresher 
pasture than what is a'forded by the sterile steppes, which spread out 
their gray and scarcely undulating surface to the verge of the horizon. 

At the extremity of a plateau, on the verge of a wide and deep valley. 
Novo Tclierkask, the metropolis of the Don Cossacks, makes its appear¬ 
ance, rising in an amphitheatre, and embracing in its huge extent several 
hills, the broad slopes of which descend to the bottom of the valley. 

The Emperor Nicholas visited the Don Cossacks in 1837, and to this- 
auspicious event the capital owed the good fortune of being supplied with 
lamps in the streets. But the liglits went out when his majesty de¬ 
parted ; and it is said, that in order to save the lamps from being stolen, 
the authorities had been obliged to make an armed Cossack stand sentry 
over each of them. 

Every thing at Novo Tcherkask bespoke the bold and warlike temper 
of the Cossacks. There w’as no copying of European fashions, no Frank 
costumes, no mixed populations; every thing was Cossack, except a few 
Kalmuck figures, telling of the vicinity of the Volga. 

Tbo Don Cossacks, by some considered to be an offshoot of the great 
Sclavonic stock, by others, as a medley of Turks and Tatars, are consi¬ 
dered, with more probability by Schnitzler, to belong to the Tcherkess, or 
Circassian nation. The men are tall and handsome ; bravery and noble 
pride are legible in their features and their eyes, as if they were still 
these fiery cl^dren of the steppes, who, before the days of Catherine II., 
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acknowledged no other power than that of their Ataman, freely chosen 
by themselves. Arms are still their sole occupation, just as they were a 
hundred years ago, and their organisation is still altogether military. 
The Cossack girls, with their hair tied in braids with bright ribands, and 
hanging down to the heels, are also described as very pretty, but the 
women appear chiefly remarkable for the-pious fervour and their, arduous 
pilgrimages to the catacombs of Kiev. 

“ What erroneous notions,” exclaims IMadnme de Hell, “ are entertained in 
France, of these good-natured, inoffensive, and hospitable Cossacks! The 
events of 1814 and 181 j, have lef'. a deep repugnance towards them in all 
Frencli minds, and indeed it could hardly be expected it should be otherwise. 
But speaking of them as we found them in their own land, they do not deserve 
the aversion with wdiich our countrymen regard them. There is no part of 
Russia where the traveller is more safe than in their country, nor does he any¬ 
where meet with a more kindly welcome. Tlie name of Frenchman, especially, 
is an excellent recommendation there. The portrait of Napoleon is found in 
every house, and sometimes it is placed above that of the great St. Nicholas 
himself. All the old veterans who have survived the great wars of tlic empire, 
profess the greatest veneration for tlie French emperor, and these sentiments 
are fully shared by the present generation.” 

V.— THE KALMUCKS. 

Beyond Novo Tcherkask the road to Astrakhan runs northward along 
the right bank of the Don; the country still continuing the same naked 
and monotonous appearance so characteristic of steppe laud. The 
Stauitzas or Cossack hamlets have a far more pleasing appearance than 
the villages of the Muscovites. I'he intCT*lors also shew an appreciation 
of domestic comfort, of which the Russians betray no trace. But the 
system of military serfdom depopulates the country; the Stanitzas are 
few and far between, and sand-liills and hot-winds alone diversify the 
lifeless aspect and uniform hues of the endless plains. 

“ But all is contrast in Russia,” exclaims Madame dc Hell. “ Extremes of 
all kinds meet tlieic without any transition : from a dese’-t you pass into a po¬ 
pulous town, from a cabin to a palace, from a Tatar mosque into an ancient 
Christian cathedral, from an arid plain into the cheerful German colonies. 
Surprises follow one upon tlie other without end, and give a peculiar zest to tra¬ 
velling, scarcely to be experienced in any other part of Europe.” 

This is in reference to Sarepta, a Moravian colony, shut in within a 
bend of the Volga, in the midst ot Kalmuck hordes. 

Picture to yourself a pretty little German town, with its high gabled houses, 
its fruit trees, fountains, and promenades, its scrupulous neatness, and its com¬ 
fortable and happy people, and you will have an idea of Sarepta : industry, the 
fine arts, morality, sociability, commerce, are all combined in that favoured spot. 

The history of this prosperous and happy colony, like the others of the 
same kind founded in the time of Catherine II., is not without interest. 
It has been ravaged alternately by Kalmucks and Cossacks, and still more 
fearfully devastated by conflagrations within. The chief trade is the 
manufacture of mustard. 

Following the course of the Volga, the travellers now first met with 
herds of camels wandering among the Kalmuck Kabitkas, which were 
scattered over the steppes ; while in other places the black masses of en¬ 
campments seemed to glide over the surface of tlie plain. 

At the last station but one, we were startled from our breakfast by the sound 
of military music, which for a moment threw the whole house into a state of 
revolution. We were ourselves very much puzzled to know what it meant,. 
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and jumping up from table we ran and saw—what ? A steamer, no Iras, puffing 
and smoking, and lashing the astonished waters of the calm Volga into foam. 
Gay flags flaunted over its deck, which was crowded .with passengers, and 
whence proceeded the sounds that had so surprised us. It passed before us, I 
will not say proudly, but very clumsily, by no means skimming along the water 
like a swallow. 

The steamer in question, our travellers soon found to their infinite an¬ 
noyance, was conveying all the society of Astrakhan, and all to whom 
they had letters of iotroduction, on a visit to the Kalmuck Prince Tumene, 
whose custom it was to give splendid entertainments at this season of the 
year. As they had no podoroshni for horses backwards, they could not, 
as they wished, retrace their steps to the prince’s residence, but were 
obliged to go on to Astrakhan, where, in the absence of the governor, the 
curator-general of the Kahnucks furnished them with the necessary 
permit. 

Prince Tumene resides upon an island on the Volga—a nest of verdure 
resting on the waves, that seemed as if waiting for a breath of wind to 
send it floating down the river—but as they came' nearer, the scene 
changed. Trees, pagodas, the turrets of the Kalmuck palace itself, came 
out in bold relief. It was a scene from the “ Arabian Nights.” 

Not many minutes had elapsed after the departure of my companions, when 
I saw them returning with a young man, wdio was presented to me as one of 
the princes Tumene. It was with equal elegance and good breeding he intro¬ 
duced me to the palace, where every step brought me some new surprise. I 
was quite unprepared for what 1 saw ; and really in passing through two salons 
whicli united the most linislied display of European taste with the gorgeousness 
of Asia, on being suddenly accosted by a young lady who welcomed me in ex¬ 
cellent French, 1 felt such a thrill of delight, that I could only answer by em¬ 
bracing her heartily ! In this manner an acquaintance is quickly made. 

The chief features of the Kahnucks of Little Russia arc, like thei^ 
descent, of true Mongolian character. These are their nomadic habits, 
the pompous worship of their Llamite deities, their admirable horseman¬ 
ship, their truly orienta’ pride and superciliousness, which induces them 
although a conquered tribe, to look with jealous and disdainful eyes upon 
Muscovites and Franks. At the ^reat Khurul, or residence of the Dalai 
Llama, the tents arc wliite. Though entirely subjected to the Russian 
laws, the Kalmucks have an administrative committee, which is occupied 
exclusively with their affairs, and whi<jji resides at Astrakhan. 

VI.-ASTRAKHAN AND THE COMMERCE OF THE SOUTH EASTERN 

PROVINCES OF RUSSIA. 

The ancient capital of the great Tatar kingdom of the Golden Horde 
is now the chief town of a government which, though presenting a surface 
of more than 4000 geographical square miles, yet possesses only 285,000 
inhabitants, of whom 200,000 are Noinades. It is no longer the pros¬ 
perous city so celebrated of yore under the Tatars. It contains a great 
number of squares, churches, and mosques, but its streets are as sandy as 
the soil pf the environs. 

Alongside of si Tatar dwelling stretches a great building blackened by time, 
and by its architecture and carvings carrying you back to the middle ages. 
A European shop displays its fashionable haberdashery opposite a caravanserai; 
the nu^nifleent cathedral overshadows a pretty mosque with its fountain ; a 
Moorish' balcony contains a, group of young European ladies who set you 
thinking of Paris, whilst a graceful white shadow glides mysteriously under the 
gallery of an old palace. All contrasts are here met together; and so it hap- 
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pens that in passing from one quarter to another you think you iiave made 
a short promenade, and you have picked up a stock of observations and remi¬ 
niscences belonging times and places. The Russians ought to be proud 
of a town which did not spring up yesterday, like all the others in their coun¬ 
try, and where one is not plagued with tlie cold, monotonous regularity that 
meets you without end in every part of the empire. 

The old embattled towers and crumbling walls still serve to remind the 
traveller of its ancient warlike renown. The population is a medley, 
amounting to 45,703, the bulk of whom are Muscovites, Kalmucks, and 
Tatars. The Armenians are shopkeepers; the Tatars are chiefly cattle- 
dealers: of the Indians who were formerly rather numerous, there remain 
but a few priests who are detained by interminable law-suits. But from 
the old intercourse between the Hindus and the Kalmucks has sprung a 
type closely resembling that of EuropeaA nations. 'Bio Mongul is per¬ 
haps, above all others, the type that pei’petuatcs itself with most energy, 
and resists most obstinately the influence of foreign admixture. It is 
found in all its originality among Cossacks and Tatars, who have 
iritemiiugled with Kalmucks. It is therefore the more curious to see 
the type vanish immediately under the influence of Iliudif blood, and 
produce, instead of itself, a thoroughly Caucasian type I 

At Astrakhan, M. de Hell remarks, the Muscovite population in taking 
the place of the Tatars, have destroyed the agricultural resources of the 
country. The Russian townspeople being exclusively traders and shop¬ 
keepers, and never engaging in rural pursuits, the gardens almost ml 
belong to 'I'atars and Armenians. Nothing, however, is sowed but a little 
maize and barley, provisions of all kinds being procured from Saratov, 
by way of the Volga. • 

The French romance writers are read w'lth avidity on the banks of the 
Caspian. The newest publications are received every month from 
Brussels. “A singular example,” says Madame do Hell, “and one 
which must strike the traveller strongly of the moral injluence which 
Franco exeiiciscs in all countries of the world.” Yet this reading is 
almost confined to novels and romances, and according to our travellers’ 
own showing, Paul do Kock and Pigault Lebrun are the especial favourites 
throughout the empire. “ It is needless to add,” says Madame de Hell, 
“ that our fashions, and the prodigies of our civilisation, are adopted 
with the same avidity as our literature.” 

Strange to say there are* no English, Italian, or French residents in 
Astrakhan. * At a ball given by the governor, there was a young Persian, 
who attracted the attention of all the ladies during the ball. “ His 
handsome Oriental countenance, his rich costume, the grace with winch 
he danced French quadrilles and mazurkas, and above all, his title of 
traveller, gave him an extraordinary eclat, which seemed in nowise to 
astonish him.” 

There are few cities In Eastern Europe that have played a more im¬ 
portant part than Astrakhan in the commercial relations between Europe 
and Asia. A variety of circumstances have, however, for the time being, 
deprived this old and renowned city of all importance whatsoever. The 
chief of these is the prohibitive system adopted by Russia, which has 
thrown the trade of Central Asia into the Trebizond and Tabriz line. 
A steamer regularly plies now between England and Trebizond, and 
business to the amount of more than 2,000,000/. sterling is annually 
carried on at that port. The opening of the Red Sea and the Persian 
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Gulf to steam navigation, has also assisted in excluding the Indian trade, 
but the opening of the Euphrates and Tigris, as fi^ever annihilating all 
hopes of re-establishing the line of trade of the mddle ages, was effec- 
tudly put a stop to by Russian diplomacy. . i. • 

Still, while the people of Persia and Turkey in Asia are forsaking their 
old commercial routes for new markets, Russia is persevering iu making 
her prohibitive system more and more stringent. She has built the fort 
of Alexandrof, as a receptacle for the imaginary caravans from Khiva and 
Bokhara; and while she is in reality postponing indefinitely the extension 
of her commerce and civilisation into Turkomania and Central Asia, she 
has recourse to all kinds of petty artifices to make Europe believe that 
commerce is nowhere more sedulously pursued than in Russia. A fleet of 
shkuts, as the vessds plying on the Ciispian are designated, is employed in 
caiTj’ing victuals and stores to the garrisons in the eastern parts of the 
Caucasus, and in conveying men, provisions, Ac., to the fisheries of Salian, 
&c.; but the merchants themselves confess that there is j ‘0 profit upon 
goods sent to Astrabad, the key on the Caspian to Persia and Central 

Asia. . . • J .1 

In fact, from the new lines of communication, as yet impertcctly 

opened by England, and the error of Russian policy in closing the Trans- 
Caucasian provinces to European goods, in the vain hope of forcing its 
own sorry manufactures upon those countries ; the regions, now consti¬ 
tuting the south-eastern provinces of Russia, have lost all importance wit i 
regard to the traffic between Europe and Asia. The gi'cat entrepots or 
Kaffa and Tana, have fallen into decay, even the routes leading to them 
are forsaken. The great caravans of the Volga, and the Kuban have 
disappeared, the navigation of the Caspian is annihilated, one miserable 
steamer ascends the Volga once a year to the fair of Nijni Novogorod, 
and Astrakhan is thus rediiced to the status of a sixth rate town, having 
commercial relations only with the adjacent districts, and the nomadic 
population of the neighbourhood. 

VII.—THE CAUCASUS. 

Quitting Astrakhan for the south, our travellers found themselves at 
once in the steppes, and sand, felt-tents, camels, and Kalmucks were once 
more the only visible things. When this was exchanged for the shores 
of the Caspian, the change was for the worse. “ The aridity of tlie 
steppes round Odessa, the wilderness of the Volga, the parched and 
dismal soil of the environs of Astrakhan seemed lovely in corilparisou with 
the grey sickly sky which threw an indescribably sad and revoHiiy? liuo 
over the lonely, sandy plain and low broken shore of the Caspian bea. 

The country of the Kalmucks, diversified by its jealously-watched 
satzas, corresponding to the ziyarets of the East tombs of sam s an 
'holy men—and a few families of Turkomans, was exchanged on arriving 
at the Kouma for more wooded and pleasant districte. Here they were 
received in the splendid mansion of M. Rebrof, proprietor o e 
rich district of Vladimirofka, who is indebted for his vast riches partly 
to the successful training of the silk-worm, and partly to the iiianu ac ure 
of champagne, of which favourite beverage he sends yearly at least 

10,000 bottles to Moscow. . i. * 1 , 

JSeyond the Kouma lay the Caucasus, a name associated with the ear¬ 
liest traditions, and which has even given its name to one of the primeval 
races of men. 
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At Georgief, the fortress which commands the road to the Cfucasus, 
our travellers were received by. the commandant of the fortress himself, 
and thence they proceeded to Piatigorsk, the chief watering-place on this 
side of the mountains. The dull monotony of the plains, according to 
Madame de Hell, kept always increasing, and the depression of spirits 
induced by such dreary landscapes, was now increased by apprehensions 
of falling in with those Circassians, “ whose very name strikes terror into 
the Russians!” 

They did meet with a band of these terrible Circassians, and Madame 
de Hell screamed, but tlie attendant Cossacks hastened to assure her that 
they were a friendly tribe. Piatigorsk was, however, a great relief—a 
beautiful valley, dropped as by chance, amongst the stern and majestic 
scenes of the Caucasian Alps, with villas scattered all over the heights, 
and a promenade, bathing establishment, hotels, &c., in the bottom of 
the valley. 

Every thing about it is pretty and trim, and displays those tokens of afflu¬ 
ence which the Russian upbles like to see around them. There is nothing 
fhcie to offeud the eye or sadden the lieart, no poor class, no cabins, no misery. 
It is a fortunate spot, intended to exhibit to the ladies and pjinces, courtiers 
and generals of the empire, none but pleasing images, culled from all that is 
attractive in nature and art. 

“ Nothing,” says Madame dc Hell, a little further on, “ I have before at¬ 
tempted to describe could compare with the wild and picturesque scenery of 
this part of the Caucasus. At certain intervals we saw conical mounds of 
earth about sixty feet high, serving as watch-towers, on which sentinels are 
stationed day and night. Their outlines, relieved against the cloudy sky, 
produces a singular effect amidst the solitude around them. The sight of 
these (’ossaeks, with muskets shouldered, pacing up and down the small plat¬ 
form on the summit oftcach eminence, made us involuritaiily own ovir gratitude 
to the Russian government for having cleared this country, and rendered ac¬ 
cess to it so easy for invalids and tourists ” 

Higher up in tlie gorge is Kislovodsk, a station of about fifteen houses, 
or rather ^tle Asiatic palaces, adorned witli long opci. galleries, terraces, 
gardens, .and vestibules, &]lcd with flowers, and a source of acid waters. 

T'hc position of Kislovodsk exposes it much more than Piatigorsk to the 
assaults of the niountaiiieers, and one never feels quite safe there, notwith¬ 
standing the (’ossack detachment that guards the heights. A Circassian aoul, 
perched like an eyrie on the highest crest of the .adjacent mountains, is a dan¬ 
gerous neighbour for the water drinkers. Its inhabitants, though nominally 
subdued, forego no opportunity of wreaking their hatred on the Russians. 

From this beautiful mountain retreat the travellers returned to Stavro¬ 
pol, the capital of the whole Caucasus, and head-quarters of the army 
operating against the Circassians ; and it was impossible, says Madame 
de Hell; to have travelled more rapidly than they did from Stavropol to 
the Don. “ The steppe is as smooth as a mirror, and the posting better 
conducted than in any other part.” Crossing the Don by a ricketty 
bridge they soon reached Taganiok, from whence they retraced their 
steps to Odessa, where they could best enjoy the pleasures of a winter’s 
repose. 

IX.—THE CIRCASSIANS. 

No question connected with Southern Russia posses.ses more interest 
than that of those warlike tribes of the Caucasus, who have so victoriously 
maintained their national independence } and who, by separating the trans- 
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Caitca^an fHrovinces from the rest of the empire, have protected Persia 
and i^siatic Turkey, and postponed indefinitely all thoughts of a Russian 
^invasion of India. “ The cabinets of Europe,” says Monsieur X. de 
Hell (for Madame de Hell writes the descriptive. Monsieur de Hell the 
politic and scientific portions of the work,) “ have generally overlooked 
the importance of the Caucasus, and the part which its tribes are destined 
to play sooner or later in Eastern questions.” The most obstinate struggle 
known to modern history has now been going on for sixteen years, yet it 
is quite true that few exact notions of its character and details are as yet 
possessed by Europe. • The Russian government, on the other hand, 
clearly sees how perilous to the whole country is the aggressive indepen¬ 
dence of the Caucasus. Perfect horsemen, extremely well armed, inured 
to war, courageous and enterprising, the mountaineers need only some 
degree of union among their chiefs, to carry the flames of revolt among 
Kirgh ise, Turkomans, and Kalmucks, and over a vast portion of the 
tsar’s dominions. In an oflicial report printed at St. Petersburg, it is 
said, ‘‘ the imagination is appalled at the consequences which their union 
under one leader might have for Russia, which has no other bulwark 
against their ravages than a military line, too extensive to be very 
strong.” 

In the first place the chain of the Caucasus exhibits a peculiar confor¬ 
mation, altogether different from that of any European chain. The Alps, 
the Pyrenees, and the Carpathians, are accessible by their valleys, not so 
the Caucasus. The northern slope here presents only a series of terraces 
rising to a height of from 3000 to 4000 yards above the sea, and rent in 
all directions by deep and narrow clefts and ravines. The ordinary tac¬ 
tics of the mountaineers who dwell on these fertile terraces, is to fall back 
before the enemy, until the latter is hemmed in among precipices and 
ravines ; when, entrenched behind impregnable rocks, they inflict the most 
terrible carnage on the Russians with little danger to themselves. To 
the south they arc protected by rude mountains and impenetrable forests. 

I’o oppose the Cauci-sians, the Russian military line consillfc of small 
forts and watch stations. The latter are a kind of sentry-box, raised 
about fifty feet from the ground, upon four posts. Two Cossacks keep 
watch on them day and night, and for a signal of danger a beacon fire is 
kindled on the top of the watch-box. But notwithstanding the vigilance 
of these Cossacks, the mountaineers frequently cross the frontier, and 
carry their incursions, which arc always marked with massacre and pil¬ 
lage, into the adjacent provinces. In considering the long series of dis¬ 
asters and unavailing efforts made by the Russians, and which M. de 
Hell details at length, that gentleman traces the want of success not only 
to the topographical character of the country and the bravery of its inha¬ 
bitants, as previously noticed, but also to the deplorable state and consti¬ 
tution of the imperial ariines. The absolute power of Nicholas is here, 
as everywhere else, annulled by the venality and peculation of contractors, 
officials, and superior officers. “ Official robbery,” says M. de Hell, “ is 
nowhere carried on in a more scandalous manner than in the Caucasus.” 

People often ask iv 1th surprise why Russia does not take the field with 
200,000 or 300,000 men at once, M. de Hell replies truly, the topogra- 
pty of the country will notallow of the employment of large armies, be- 
sidfieft that, the movements of largo armies arc attended with extreme 
difficulty in Russia. People reason of the Caucasus as if it were in the 
midst of the tsar’s dominions, and omit to consider the difficulties of 
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transport of men, military stores, and provisions, over vast steppes, which 
are neither more nor less thmi real deserts, tenanted by a subdued hut 
hostile population, yet as it is, the official strength of the incapable and 
disorgani^ army of the Caucasus is reckoned at 160^000 men. 

The consideration of the difficulties opposed in Russia to the movement 
of great armies, leads M. de Hell to the oft-discussed invasions of Centnd 
Asia or of India. There are three routes which have always formed part 
of the hypotheses advanced upon this subject. One—that by Khiva—it 
is well known, has been tried with signal discomfiture, and climate, soil, 
distance, populations, every possible circtimstante unite to oppose any 
such movements by either of the other two lines, those of Persia or of 
Central Asia. As to the influence exercised by the cabinet of St. Pe¬ 
tersburg at Khiva, Bokhara, Herat, or Cabul, it is truly pronounced to 
be greatly exaggerated. Some favours may be shewn to the Russian 
agents when these countries are at war with Anglo-India ; but they are, 
in reality, animated by a hatred for the Muscovites, which will long 
neutralise the projects of the tsars. 

And now, if we look to India, and to the people from whom the tsars pro¬ 
pose to wrest its empire, we see Great Britain occupying all the towns on the 
coast and in the interior, mistress of the great rivets of the country, controlling 
millions of inhabitants by her irresistible political ascendancy, having the richest 
and most productive countries of the world for the basis of her military opera¬ 
tions, commanding acclimated European troops, and a powerful native army 
habituated to follow her banners ; in a word, we see Great Britain placed in 
the most admirable position for defending lier conquests, and repulsing any ag¬ 
gression of the nortbern nations, foreign to tbe soil of Hindustan and Central 
Asia. Tbe fears of tbe English and the schemes of the Russians appear to ns, 
therefore, alike chimerical. Undoubtedly, as we have already said, the in¬ 
trigues of the government of St. Petersburg, may, like those of any other in¬ 
fluential power, create difficulties and annoyances in Affghanistan and else¬ 
where; but the English rule will never be really in danger, until the time shall 
come when national ambition, and a desire of resistance shall have been kindled 
in the Hindis population tlicmselvcs. 

X. —THE CRIMEA. 

After wintering at Odessa our travellers sailed for that rich aud 
fertile region which has been so loijg*the battle-field of European and 
Oriental powers. Pastoral nations liave contended for possession of its 
mountains; commercial nations for its ports, and its renowned Bosphorus; 
persecuted religious communities have sought refuge in its caves ; warrior 
tribes have pitched their tents amid its magnificent valleys ; all liave 
coveted a footing on that soil, to whicli Greek civilisation has attached 
such brilliant memories. 

Balaclava, where our travellers landed, with its Greek population, its 
girdle of rocks, its mild climate, and old Genoese castle is described as 
resembling those little towns of the Arehipelagp that are seen specking 
the horizon as one sails towards Constantinople. The celebrated colony 
of Kherson founded by the Heraclcaas 600 years b.c, now presents 
only a few heaps of shapeless stones. 

From Sevastopol, Nicholas’sfavouredport, the Imperial fleet incessantly 
threatens the existence of the Sultan’s empire. This port, says M. de 
Hell, is unquestionably one of the most remarkable in Europe. JN’^ature^ 
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without the aid of art, has provided a magnificent roadstead with ramifi¬ 
cations, forming so many basins admirably adapted for the requirements 
of a naval station. The position of the town also, built in an amphitheatre, 
gives it a very ^and appearance from a distance. Its barracks and 
stores, the extensive buildings of the admii-alty, the numerous churches, 
and great ship-building docks, and yards—created at a vast expense— 
attest the importance of the place. But Sevastopol is not all greatness. 
Like every thing else in Russia, the ships of war look very imposing at 
first sight, but will not bear a very close scrutiny, while as to the new for¬ 
tifications and battei’iesi* M. de Hell, himself an engineer, says that they 
must inevitably be shaken to pieces whenever their numerous artillery shall 
be brought into play. , 

Bagtche Serai, the old capital of the Tatars, is described as being still 
the most interesting site in the Crimea. In walking through the narrow 
streets of the town, the mosques, shops, and cemeteries remind one of the 
old quarters of Constantinople, and in the courts, gardens, and kiosks of 
the old palace of the Khans, the traveller imagines himself transported 
into some delicious abode of Aleppo or Baghdad. 

At Simplieropol, now the capital of the government of the Crimea, 
tortuous streets, mosques, and bazaars, have given way to the cold njono- 
tony of modern Russian towns. Karolez in its vicinity, is, however, 
described as a Tatar village, lost 'among mountains, and one of the 
most delightful spots in the beautiful Crimea, so rich in picturesque 
scenes. This village belongs to the Tatar Princess, Adel Bey, celebrated 
for her beauty and her strict Mohan imedan seclusion. Close by is also 
Mangoiip Kaleli, a mountain fort, wliicli has played an important in all the 
numerous revolutions of the Crimea, and which lias«in turns been possessed 
by Goths, Turks, an<i Tatars. 

But it is the southern coast of tlie Crimea that is most favoured by 
both nature and art. Aristocracy has there set its seal. The mansions 
of wealthy landowners are momentarily met with, and dashing four-horse 
equipages are constant !v passing by. These properties generally include 
mansion, church, f)ark, and a great many ornamental buildings, and the 
limits of eacli estate arc marked by a post bearing the blazonry of the 
proprietor. ■ The most remarkable of these magnificent residences is 
Aloupka, whlcli has cost Count VoBonzof between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 
francs. .411 epochs, and all styles arc said to be represented in itsarcbitec ■ 
ture and enibellisbmcnts. . 

lalta, “ seated at the head of a bay like a beautiful sultana batblngher 
feet in the sea, and sheltering her fair forehead from the sun under rocks 
festooned with verdure,” from its proximity to these noble domains, and 
its delightful position, is the rendezvous of all travellers who flock to the 
Crimea in the fine season. “ Elegant buildings, handsome hotels and 
a comfortable cheerful population indicate that opulence and pleasure have 
taken the town under their patronage.” 

A final visit to the ^uins of Soldaya with a long and interesting 
chapter upon the history of the Crimea—a history truly remarkable for the 
number of events and variety of races concerned—complete, with tlie 
addition of a few brief words, but very much to the purpose, upon Bessa¬ 
rabia, a work remarkable for the quantity and variety of information 
contained in it, and the easy and agreeable manner in which that informa¬ 
tion is conveyed. 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

BY CYRUS REBBIKO. 

Chap.* XII. 

Remarks on Shakspeare’s Sonnets—Nominates an English Professor for the 
University of Warsaw—Scene at Foscolo’s House—Keeping the Peace— 
Dundas Uochrane and Kainschatka—Lady Morgan’s “ Absenteeism”—Ba- 
nim—Colman’s Play-licensing and Consequences. 

A FRIEND 'not long since deceased, Baron Field, had written some 
remarks upon the sonnets of Shakspeare about this time. Campbell 
could not agree with him in his views of these much-debated productions. 
Sometimes he would suffer opinions at war with his own, to be promul¬ 
gated out of pure indolence, at others he would kindle, on a sudden take 
up his pen, get one third through a reply, or criticism, and then fling 
away all ho had begun. In the present instance he completed his article 
and published it, but he did not publish the article on account of which 
he wrote, and therefore the public had at the time no means of estimating 
the justice of his observations. The charge made was, that the critic 
imagined he had discovered in Shakspeare’s sonnets a clue to the whole 
history of the life of the poet. The nn3take,*Campbell argued, was not 
new, but originated with one of the most acute and brilljant spirits of the 
age, Augustus William Schlegcl in his dramatic lectures. He there de¬ 
clares that these sonnets paint most unequivocally the actual situation and* 
sentiments of the poet. This opinion Campbell controverted. He made 
the remarks upon the sonnets by Field a' mere peg upon which to hang 
up and tear to jiieces the hyjiothosls of Schlegcl. He proceeded to examine 
tlie sonnets that bore more immediately upon the private life of the poet, 
and the notions of Dr. Drake and others regarding them. He pointed out 
with his customary acuteness the inconsistencies of this commentator and 
the supporters of that opinion. Upon the question of tlie sonnets, at the 
moment when Shakspeare is still occupying’ the attention of clubs and 
societies, who rather seek for autographs and hunt for material relics, 
than search out through the labyriuchian windings of wonderful poetry, 
their involutions of beauty, or place the glow of “ colours dipt in heaven,” 
in new and gorgeous lights, in order to show more of Nature’s truths 
in infinite gradation—at such a moment it may not be irrelative to 
quote Campbell’s own words. 

“ I have said that the addition which these sonnets afford to our know¬ 
ledge of Shakspeare, is insignificant as an index to his biography, and I 
shall not feel the assertion falsified, though I sliould see persons of more 
ingenuity than I can pretend to, eliciting many brilliant conjectures from 
tlieir contents. I can only say that I have outlived all taste for conjec¬ 
tural biographies, and that the truths brought to view by these effusions 
seem to me to be neither numerous nor momentous. We learn from them 
that Shakspeare had a friend to whom he was devotedly attached (the 
nature of his language to that friend I shall by and by consider), and a 
poetical mistress, who, not satisfied with inroads on the poet’s heart, 
carried her conquests even to that of his friend, and made Shakspeare 
sonnetise on his jealousy of too much tenderness subsisting between them. 
June ,— VOL. L2UC2, NO. CCCXVIII. o 
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It appears, however, that he never broke with his friend on this account, 
so that his love-passion must have been a humbler sort of lodger in his 
heart, that could put np without either the whole or the best of its apart¬ 
ments. Other casual moods of his mind are expressed with an air of sin¬ 
cerity, which I deny not to be interesting as insulated records of his feel¬ 
ings, though I still refuse them the Character of new or indicative import¬ 
ance to his histoiy. He speaks to his friend, in certain passages, with 
extreme modesty as to his own poetical merit, and alludes with an admira-' 
tion which is beautifully unenvious, to some other poet of the time, who 
had won the favour of his friend. He writes on one or two occasions in 
apparent dejection, under the frowns of fortune, and in one sonnet dis¬ 
tinctly laments being obliged to live by the vocation of a player. If there 
be any other interesting allusions in these sonnets to his personal circum¬ 
stances, it is from want of memory that I have imintentionally omitted 
them.” 

Campbell’s judgment on this question in his better days, must not be 
confounded with his work on Shakspeare, published at a later period, 
when the poet’s faculties were yielding to age. This much-debated 
question can have nothing further nor better said of it than is said in these 
observations, by one who was a poet himself, and themfore a judge of 
a poet’s feelings and objects.' 

It was in 1824 or 1825, I cannot recollect which year, that Campbell 
received a letter from Prince Adam Czartorisky, then Viceroy of Poland 
under Russia, requesting *ho would [send to Warsaw some one whom 
he could recomii^nd to be professor of the English language at the uni¬ 
versity there. On the request being made to him the fix*st person he 
lapplied to was myself. I had fortunately, considering the after political 
events, two objections, one was the smallness of the stipend, but that 
might easily liave been surmounted, and would not have been conclusive 
against the acceptance of the post, but for the second objection, the hope¬ 
lessness of acquiring one of the most difficult languages in the world so as 
to master it critically. Without this the position could not be properly 
filled, though this was not stipulated, as all the Polish students understood 
French. Campbell then applied to a friend in the north, who w'ent out 
to Warsaw. He said he thought it a duty to offer the place to me from 
our friendship, but he was glad, on his own tmeount I refused it. 

Campbell was of a temperament to be exceedingly annoyed by 
warmth of anger, coarseness, or violent language displayed in his presence. 
It unnerved, and made him for some time afterwards unfit for any busi¬ 
ness, especially if it arose among friends. A party was invited to break¬ 
fast at Foscolo’s, among whom were Campbell, the Count de Santa Rosa, 
the Chevalier Pecchio, Count Porro, and several of Ids friends. The 
conversation turned, just aa breakfast concluded, upon the increasing 
morality of some of tlie larger rities of Europe, and their superior cleanli¬ 
ness and health. In speaking upon this subject the policy or impolicy of 
foundling hospitals was discussem Some were for supporting such estab¬ 
lishments, others were of a different opinion. In the course of Uie discus¬ 
sion, Foscolo, who was fond of paradox, insisted, that when these 
hoi^italS'Were not in existence, the number of unfortunate women was 
gseatest. As the author of “ Ricciarda” knew no more than others pre- 
i^en^ upon the subject, his opinion was controverted. 

Foscolo could not as usu^ keep his temper, and when he lost it spoke 
at random, quite wildly. His countrymen, used to the vodferous mauuer 
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of the South, and knowing his failing, would not yield to him in the 
aigument, and disconcerted him upon every point. Campbell sat in 
a most uncomfortable state, annoyea beyond measure. I never saw his 
nerves more irritated. Yet he did not utter a word, continually appealed 
to by Foscolo, he scarcely muttered a monosyllable in reply, as he n ad a 
high respect for his talents, and the kindest reeling towards the man. At 
last Foscolo said that Frotestant capitals were more licentious than Catho 
lie ones. That in Geneva alone there were more women of loose character 
than in Paris, which has forty or fifty times the number of inhabitants~>- 
he was certain of it,—it was a fact. Campbell stared with astonishment 
at the angry countenance of Foscolo, that, with the finest grey eyes in the 
world, and a noble forehead, had features beneath which, when lit up with 
rage, looked ten times more ordinary and uncommon than can be conceived. 
He got up from his chair, he gesticulated, be raved, because his assertion 
was doubted. 

“Where did you see such a return as that, Monsieur Foscolo ?” said 
Santa Rosa, with gieat calmness. “ * 

“ I have seen it.” 

Where, Monsieur Foscolo ?” repeated the count. 

“ Our friend can tell us wheio,” said Campbell, his lips quivering with 
emotion or evcitement. 

“ Then I will tell you—it was in the Almanack de Goiha,'^ 

“ Show it us,” said the count. 

• “ I have not got it,” replied Foscolo, “but you will not doubt my word.” 

“ We do not doubt yoiur word, but we dispute the fact,” was the reply. 

Let us see the Almanack de Gotha.” 

“ I have not a copy—is not my word enough?” 

“You are mistaken, Monsieur Foscolo ; you must have seen it some¬ 
where else where it was a mis-statement. The thing is preposterous— 
Protestant cities may be as bad as Catholic cities, or worse in proportion 
to the size, but you will not tell us that every Swis^ woman in the little 
city of Greneva is without a character—Paris is a vast metropolis.” 

“ It is so—it is! read the Almanack de Gotha.” 

“ Reason, Monsiem' Foscolo, reason upon the ftatter you advance as 
argument.” 

“ I will not reason about a fact.” 

“ It most be wrong.” 

No, I think it right—you will not believe me : I give my authority 
—then you will not believe.” 

“ Because we cannot believe what is impossible.” 

“Now, Mr. Campbell, what do you think of this treatment?” said 
Foscolo. 

“ I know nothing of the subject and cannot judge,” said Campbell. 

“ Very well, nobody will believe me—what an indignity !” 

Campbell could bear it no longer, but walked away. Foscolo grew more 
angry and vociferous than before, but his countrymen knew his failing, 
and would not then yield an inch; a word or two more drove him from the 
company into another room, where he throw himself exhausted and 
speechless upon a s^fa. I went into the room to mcpostulate, but he 
would make no reply, and I left him there alone, as did all his guests. 
Walking rapidly away I overtook Campbell. 

“ Poor Foscolo,” said he, “what a passionate man he Is—we could not 
believe he wrote * The Sepulchres,* if we did not know it.” 

o 2 
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Campbell spoke this most feelingly, for he well appreciated the great 
talents of the Italian, but he had no idea of his temper until that day. He 
said the fury of the man and his obstinate adherence to a false assertion 
he could not have dreamed possible in such a highly^cultirated mind. 
Foscolo he well knew had never seen such a statement in the Almanack 
de Gothtty for the good reason that no such statement could have ever ap* 
peared there. The energy of his language and character were shown, too, 
at this same breakfast, by his characteristic descriptions of Lord and Lady 
Holland. Like the otner literaiy men who visited at Holland House, 
Foscolo had no liking for her ladyship. 

“ The most excellent of mankind is Lord Holland,” said Foscolo, “ hi? 
wife one of the most unamiable and haughty of women. I would not go 
to heaven with Lady Holland, but I would go to hell with Lord Holland.’^ 

Campbell, though he had not quarrelled with this celebrated man, never 
visited him afterwards. Foscolo’s great fault was, that his excessive vanity 
led him to tell palpable untruths at times, to save himselt the acknowledge¬ 
ment of being in the wrong. ^J'ot long afterwards, Campbell offended 
him by going with me to a police office in consequence of a visit which 
I received from a Bow Street officer, summoning me before a magistrate. 
Foscolo had uttered an untruth, and I had told him of it to his face. I 
added that I lamented his committal of himself so continually in that way, 
that I was determined to guard against his serving me so again. Then 
telling him he was a true Greek of the lower empire, I quitted him, look¬ 
ing pale as ashes and not uttering n syllable. 

1 was sitting at breakfast the next day, when the Bow-Street officer 
entered the room and smiling, hinted his errand. He told me I was ac¬ 
cused of putting a strange-looking foreigner into bodily fear. *1 could not 
help smiling at Foscolo’s precaution against a step which I had never 
dreamed of adopting. 

I had, too, sincere a regard for him, provoking as he was at times, to 
think of taking sucli a step towards him, great, gifted, and profoundly 
learaed as ho was, eier full of high and generous feelings, disinterested, 
and ready to do kind^ctions to any body, though he was imprudent, 
passionate to fury, but not implacable, and vain upon little contemptible 
things far beneath his notice. Sensible of his ugly countenance, he stilJ 
fancied women in love with his figure. Poor Foscolo, standing opposite 
a mirror one day when I entered his room, unaware of my presence,, 
solilloquised thus, “ Ah! Ugo, ITgo, your mother said you were an ugly 
boy, and your mother was right!” 

But not to wander from the narration. I gave ray word to the officer 
that I would appear at the Mary-la-bonne Office in two or three hours, with 
which ho was contented; I assured him that I never dreamed of break¬ 
ing the peace towards my old friend, though we had parted, I thought, 
for ever. I then went over to Campbell, and told him what had occurred. 
He thought it best to make as little stir as possible about the matter. 
We agreed to walk down to the office so as to be there the moment the 
magistrate arrived, and then the business might be arranged in a few 
minutes. The presiding magistrate, Mr. Rawlinson, received us with the 
utmost politeness. I assured him no idea had entered my thoughts of break¬ 
ing the peace. Foscolo entered almost immediately afterwards. Poor 
Foscolo, I sliall never forget Mb look around the office, and his glance 
first at Campbell, “ettu Brute!" then at myself. He began a long 
story, but the magistrate stopped him, by asking if he did not require my 
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being bound over to keep the peace towards him, because if so, I had 
stated I was ready to obey the law. He answered yes, that he did require 
it. Campbell offered himself as one security, and stating I would procure 
another gentleman by stepping out for him, the ma^trate said p e rhaps 
CampbelPs security and my own in double the amount would satisfy M. 
Foscolo, The latter replying in the afSnnative, the bond was executed 
in a moment, before the business of the office could be said to have com¬ 
menced, so that the reporters for the newspapers got no inkling of it. 

Campbell never, I believe, saw Foscolo again. Poor fellow, he soou 
afterwards removed into Surrey, having got into pecuniary difficulties by 
imprudences in building near the Regent’s Park, and in a year or 
two after he died. Often would Campbell repeat the splendid lines of the 
spectre fight seen from off the Isle of Eubcea, by mariners, on mentioning 
this great name of modem Italy. They are in his “ Sepulchres Camp¬ 
bell said they were the noblest in modem poetry; adding that the idea of 
bringing dowm tlie battles of past ages in that way was a happy thought, 
but that the description was even nobler than the idea. Hus is the Eng- 
Hsh 

-They who sail 

Since by Euboea, have beheld the sparks 
armour-smiting brands emblaze the shores, 

Far through the dusky midnight; seen the pyres 
Vomit tlieir crimson vapours: the grey gleam 
Of spectre warriors striding to the light; 

And hearken’d in the silence to the chafing 
And tumult of the phalanx, and the blast 
Of answering trumpets, and the brazen tread 
Of charging horse upon the loaded plain, 

Wailings, and hymns, and chanting of the Parcaj! 

Campbell, and a few literary friends, used to give breakfasts to each 
■other, iii^bich were extremely pleasant. The compiiny was generally in 
number about a dozen, and after the breakfast was over, the conversation 
was often prolonged until late in the afternoon. The company consisted 
Among others of many who contributed to the magazine, and never did 
Campbell appear to greater advantage than upon these occasions. Foscolo 
used to be one of the guests. 

I well remember at one of these tlie delight of the poet at hearing from 
little Dundas Cochrane, some of his travelling adventures in Siberia and 
Kamschatka. 

“And what sort of beings are the women, Cochrane? is it true they 
are without noses, or flatten them to a level with their faces, that they 
live on fish, eat train-oil, and wear seal-skin petticoats?” 

Cochrane replied, “ That he should be happy to Introduce the poet to 
his wife, who was of that country, ho might then judge for himself—that 
as travellers were thought miracle-mongers; his statement that the Kams- 
chatkans reaily possessed noses mi^'ht not be credited.” 

Campbell availed himself of the introduction, to a fresh-coloured, well- 
looking, almost lady-like female, haii she been pallid and sickly enough, 
who completely changed his uotions about the females of that frigid 
climate. 

Cochrane complained of Dr. Lyal, who had caused suspicion to be 
■east on British subjects visiting Russia. He had walked from Lisbon td 
Et. Petersburg, and found himself as well treated in one country as 
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linoth€r. He spoke tvith asperity of tlie Quarterly Review, which In 
noticing his travels into Siberia and Kamschatka, put on a sickly affeco 
tation of horror at a “ gentleman** luxuriating amidst his hardships 
updn a slice of firozen salt-fish, it was too low” for the Quarterly. 

“ How?” said Campbell. 

“ Why,” replied Cochrane, “ the'^mcu; kept very quiet about the 
food that some of Jjoor Lieutenant Hood’s companions partook of in their 
extremity in the frozen north-west of America—food much nearer 
the flesh of their own kind. That they^ would tell nothing about, but 
abused me for saying salt-fish was welcome fare.” 

“ That is because the reviewers have never kept a long fast,” obser#d 
Campbell. 

“ But we fast hard who travel over deserts/* said Cochrane, “ the re¬ 
viewer would have us like the dandy guards of St. James’s, despise star¬ 
vation upon a rump-steak.” 

Then came questions from Campbell about the Tungusians and Irt- 
chucks, and what Russia might make out of them, for he was fond of lis¬ 
tening to travellers, and particular in his inquiries into the character and 
appearance of semi-civilised races. He had formed some particular notions 
about the origin of nations and languages which I could never clearly 
comprehend. A conversation with one who \vas well-read in their history, 
and could talk as to their origin, about the Scandinavians and Celts, how¬ 
ever theoretically, was certain to fix the poet’s attention. 

One day, having exhausted Mrs. Campbell’s patience by remaining 
late in the afternoon, and all but two or three of the company having dis¬ 
persed, a walk in Hyde Park was proposed by those who remained. I 
returned to take a family dinner with the poet, when Mrs. Campbell said 
Mr. Brougham had been there. 

“"Well, Mrs, Campbell, and what news did Mr, Brougham bring?” 

“ Harry Brougham,” as she styled him in those days, “ mentioned 
nothing new, he was. as usual, himself.'’ 

How justly did that word depict the history of the man—every shade 
of his character. How well women discriminate character, too. That 
little word depicted the past, existing, and future man, from his rise to 
his decadence; from his abandonment of the West India planters and 
the cause of slavery, obnoxious to popularity, and then ‘pirouetting, down 
to his forsaking the Whigs for their opponents. What combination of 
language, what skill in delineation could exhibit the character of the dis¬ 
appointed ex-chancellor afterwards, in embryo then, with such accuracy 
as that one little word! 

Captain Dundas Cochrane contributed several articles to the maga¬ 
zine ; his first was on the advantages of attempting a north-east passage 
TOund America, under the date of 1824. This plan was subsequently 
followed by government very*close'iy, in the expedition of Captain Beechy, 
and Cochrane’s idea of a double expedition was thus so faf carried out; 
the results .are well known. It would be easy to reach the North Pole 
by his plan of travelling the requisite five hundred miles over land, now 
so great an object of curious speculation. His experience was no mean 
test for the soundness of his advice. He was an energetic little man, 
capable of bearing great hardship. He died in 1826, at Valentia, on 
the pestilential coast of South America. Campbell and myself set out 
one day to call upon him, as we understood, in Baker-street. The 
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drawing-room doors were flung open, Campbell entered first, Etching a 
figure qn a sofa, “ Captain Cochwe ?” 

" My name is Cochrane, sir.” 

I beg pardon, you are not the gentleman ; we are in search of Cap¬ 
tain Cochrane of the navy.” 

“ Oh! not at all, replied the stranger, with great good nature, you are 
looking for ray cousin, who lives not far oflT' (I think it was in Montague* 
street). 

Away we went, and on knocking at the door, Campbell said, “ I won't 
go up until I know whether vj;e are right.” I mounted the stairs alone, 
and was shown into a drawing-room, saying, as I entered, “ Captain 
Cochrane ?” • • 

A stranger rising deliberately from his chair, said, “ I am Captain 
Cochrane, at your service.” 

I begged pardon for my mistake, and mentioned how 1 had been 
directed, and less confused than Campbell had been, I added, “ I wanted 
the Kamschatkan traveller.” 

“ Oh,” he replied, “ there is no end of the Cochranes, you want my re¬ 
lative Dundas Cochrane. You will find him no great way from here.” 

He then handed me the right address, and wo wished each other good 
morning. When I came down to Campbell, and told him what had 
occurrctl, he laughed heartily, and said he had begun to think the Kam- 
schatkans had conferred upon the captmn’s name the gift of ubiquiW. 
On meeting Cochrane afterwards, he would ask how many places he 
now lodged in together, for the name of Cochrane must be “ legion.” 

It was this year, if I recollect rightly, that Lady Morgan became a 
contributor to the periodical work which was making so much noise in 
the world, for the world was then more a reading world, not absolutely 
given over to the passion of lucre, as it is in recent times. Lady Morgana 
first coptribution was entitled, I think, “ Absenteeism,” but it did not 
bear her name. It was a paper which carried a close relationship to 
those sound patriotic sentiments, and that ardent love of her country 
which were ever so remarkable and so excellent a feature in her character. 
It was an historical sketch. It recalled forcibly many of those crimes on 
the part of the English government that, perpetrated upon a wild and 
semi-civilised people, stamped ferocity on their actions, and gave more 
strength to their ignorance. Keligious persecution and penal statutes, 
wielded by native abusers of their power, as well as by the grinding hand 
of Englisn conquerors, kept society in a fever, and drove from love of 
peace, or to seek security from persecution, a vast number of the Irish 
into another land. Having made Ireland uninhabitable by the conscien¬ 
tious and the peaceful, a tax was proposed upon them in 1773, without 
the country being first rendered tolerable to live in. Ireland was go¬ 
verned until the time of Lord Chesterfield, by a rpee of deputy-tyrants, 
\indeB laws enacted by a legislature without feeling, honour, or humanity, 
where Ireland was eoncemed, and these laws seem to have been carried 
out to the lettor by knaves on the bench of justice. It was not until 
1782, that the fears of England made her injustice towards Ireland relax. 
Lady Morgan touched upon the past causes of those evils, and her ob¬ 
servations are still not without deep interest. Most of this lady’s 
subsequent papers bore her name. They are distinguished by that right 
thinking and straightforward vindication of the truth which is an acknow* 
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ledged trait in her M^riting^. Always amusing or informing. It is 
needless to s^ more of one who has attained a literary reputation well- 
earned and 01 long standing, especially as in touching upon the magazine 
writers, my business is wdth those who are less known, or who have de¬ 
parted with the dead poet rather than with any of his surviving or well- 
known contributors. 

One contributor, whose name has been already mentioned, was Banim. 
His first article was inserted in 1822. He resided at Brorapton-grove, 
and afterwards at Kappa Cottage, South Bank, next door to Ugo Fos¬ 
colo. He was an unassuming, generous-hearted man, of simple man¬ 
ners, and great capability of friendship. His genius may have been 
rated higher than it merited, but the virtues mf his heart never. One 
of his first papers w^as entitled “ Digressions in the two Exhibition 
Booms,” bespeaking much feeling for, and knowledge of, art. He gave 
an account of WUkIc and some of his artistic resourc**s, which were in 
keeping with the character of the man. He accounted satisfactorily for 
some of the painter’s anachronisms, if they may be so called, particularly 
in the Rent Day picture, where there is a cupboard no one present can 
reach, and a clock it will require a ladder to wind up. An article en¬ 
titled “Irish Artists,” in 1823, was Banim’s, and the lines “Italy to 
Spain,” in the same year, I well remember. Campbell, was much 
pleased with him as an unassuming agreeable man, but in literature there 
was not any similarity of feeling. The world was comparatively new to 
this good-hearted Irishman. I recollect one very curious circumstance 
relative to society in Ireland, which struck Campbell, and certainly must 
strike every body now more forcibly. The poet had invited Banim to 
take tea and spend the evening. He had been very recently married, 
and had just brought over his young wife. On Banim’s entering the 
room alone, Mrs. Banim was inquired for, “ Mrs. Campbell w'ould have 
been happy to see her.” Poor Ilanim made some faint excuse, and turn¬ 
ing to me soon afterwards said, “ 1 did not know whether it would be 
agreeable for me to bring my wife. Mrs. B. is a Catholic.” I could 
not help expressing my astonishment. I assured Banim that such an 
objection would cross the mind of no one in London society of any party. 
'J’elJing Campbell of it, he observed, that the Irish took us all for Orange¬ 
men, ready to murder a neighbour for thinking a brown loaf was good 
mutton.” Banim did not continue a contributor more than about four 
years. One article of his, incog, till now, was an address to George Colraan 
the younger, and the poor duke who made liim his deputy play licenser, 
exceedingly galling to the hypocrisy of one and the ignorance of the 
other “ Set a thief to catch a thief,” Banim observed truly, was the 
only justification for such an appointment, George Colman, the younger, 
being himself a notorious breaker of the rule lie would fain exact from 
others. Campbell thought Banim had not struck half hard enough, for 
a few months before* the same play-licenser 'cut un the tragedy of 
“ Alasco,” written by the present Sir M. A. Shee, or the Duke of Mon¬ 
trose mutilated it, and Colman the younger stood father to the mutila¬ 
tions, the most charitable construction that can be put upon the matter 
on Colman’s account. .Campbell was indignant. He determined to 
attack the ducal censor and his man Friday himself. He mended his 
pmi, but as usual, dropped short, and threw the task upon me, at the 
latest period it was possible to execute it. 
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Chap. XV. 


THE RIDE TO FONTAINEBLEAU—SINGING, LOVE-MAKING, AND 
PHILOSOPHY—THE COURIER'S CODE. 

It was not without regret that I took leave of my newly-acquiped 
friends. I had found the society of Mademoiselle Rose very agreeable, 
and besides the kindness of disposition which had attached me to him, 
Monsieur Chassepot’s peculiai habits and characteristic conversation had 
afforded me infinite amusement. He bestowed upon me a very affec¬ 
tionate embrace at parting, and gave ms also a few words of advice. 

“ Nobody knows, Adrien, what may happen before we meet again ! 
You are going to fulfid your destiny. You have chosen an honourable 
metier ; less sublime, it is true, than the science in which I am a humble 
but zealous student, but still one that will give you an opportunity of dis¬ 
tinguishing yourself. A courier is often sent on affairs of the greatest 
importance ; not merely with official despatches, but on missions of the 
most delicate nature. Remember, it was a special courier to whom was 
intrusted the delivery of the celebrated trout with its delicious sauce, 
which was sent as a present to the Arch-Chancellor Cambacerbs by the 
municipsdity of Geneva, and for which the civil list was charged with 
the sum of six thousand francs,—not a sous more than the trout was 
worth ! That courier must have been a man endowed with discretion as 
well as energy to whose care so valuable a deposit was consigned ! His 
fortune may one day be yours ! There is one travelling maxim you must 
never lose sight of ; it will always prove of service : under all circum¬ 
stances, wherever you may be placed, make it a point invariably to break¬ 
fast as if you were to get no dinner, and to dine as if you had never had 
any breakfast. It is only by fortifying the stomach whenever the op¬ 
portunity offers, that you can make yourself independent of the accidents 
of life,—I mean of the high-road. Be careful also what you drink, and 
how ; never get drunk; it takes away the memory, and destroys the appe¬ 
tite ; but, on the other hand, you may permit yom’self occasionally to be 
slightly elevated. In that frame of mind, man is capable of great things; 
—the famous invention of the Capuchin Chabot ‘ I’omelette truffee aux 
pointes d’asperges et k la puree de pintade,’ was tlie result of a casual 
bottle of champagne, as he sat meditating in his cell one hot summer’s 
day. The great secret in drinking is to proportion the fluids to the solids, 
and to stop in time! Ah ! if I had leisure, I would tell you a great 
many thin^ that would be useful to you, but I hear Bobfiche, with his 
horses coming down the street, singing as usual.” 

And as he drew nearer, we heard him gaily chanting the following 
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■verse, which was, oddly enough, in direct contravention of the prudent 
advice just imparted by Monsieur Chassepot. 

A boirc jc passe ma vie, 

Toujours dispos, toujours content; 

La boiiteille est ma bonne araie, 

Et je suis unamant constant. 

Au cabaret j’attends I'aurore: 

Du vin tel cst I’lieureux effet. 

La nuit souvent me trouve encore, 

Au cabaret. 

“ Ah ! mon cher Bob^che, you must not sing such songs as those,*' 
exclaimed the little cook, “ they will destroy the effect of my good les¬ 
sons. No wise man ever g^s into a cabaret from choice.” 

Perhaps not, Monsieur Chassepot, as long as there is any thing bet¬ 
ter for him to go to. But we couriers are often obliged u> visit strange 

S laces, and mix with strange company. And, after all, there is a good 
edl of life to be seen in a cabaret. But, come,—it is time for us to be 
Betting out. If I exceed the time allowed me, M. le Marquis will get 
into one of his humours,—and they are not the most pleasant to have to 
do with. Adieu Rose, adieu Monsieur Chassepot, take care of each other 
till I come back. Aliens, Adridh, ^ cheval, mon enfant—faut piquer des 
deux.’’ 

And, suiting the action to the w'ord, he dug his spurs into the horse’s 
flanks, made his beast caper and paw for a moment to the admiration of 
several bystanders, and then giving him the rein, clattered off at a 
brisk trot. In a few seconds I was by his side, and we were soon riding 
merrily together out of the good city of Orleans. 

Our route lay by Pithiviers, and for the whole of the first stage, as 
far as Chilleurs, we never drew bridle. Up hill or down appeared all 
the same to BobSche, hut I readily guessed that his object was less to 
get over the ground quickly, than to put my capabilities as a horseman to 
test, for though he never turned his head, but rode steadfastly on, I could 
see that he watched me from time to time with the tail of his eye, and 
scrutinised my movements with the air of a judge. It seems that I gave 
him satisfaction, for when he suddenly pidled up at the foot of a sharp 
pitch, some two or three hundred yards from the post-house, and observed 
how firmly I kept my seat, undisturbed by the abruptness of the check, 
be did not hesitate to say so. 

“ Well done, Adrien, that was a brisk gallop! I see you know how 
to ride. That is a courier’s first and most indispensable accomplishment; 
all the rest comes with practice and experience, if you are strong enough 
to bear the fatigue. I won’t tire you too much to-day,—so we will take 
the next stage easier.” 

“ Oh, never mind me,” I replied, “ on a horse like this I could go at 
full imeed for four-and-twenty hours.” 

The animal is not a bad one,” returned Bob^che, complacently; 
** but, Sapristie, he would alter his pace a little in the course of twenty- 
four hours, aild you, too, mon gar^on, would know the difference between 
a saddle and an easy chair I” 

likely,” said I ; “ but it is not veiy easy to tire one of a tiling 
that one likes, and has been longing for all one’s life.” 

“ The longer you think so, the better I I see you’re made of the right 
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stuff, mon p’dt. But there’s the post-house, and, if my eyes don't de¬ 
ceive me, Mam’sell’ Justine standuig at the door.” 

“ Who is Mam’seir Justine?” I asked. 

“ The daughter of Monsieur Floe, the postmaster,” replied Bob^che. 
** I am desperately in love with her.” 

Have you known her long ?'* 

« Ever since yesterday evening. Mais qu’est-ce-que 9 a fait? The newer 
one s love, the stronger it ia V* 

As he spoke he cleared his throat, partly, no doubt, to attract attention, 
partly to clear his voice, which was a fine manly one, and of which he was 
evidently not a little proud. We drew near enough for me to perceive 
that Justine was a very pretty girl, when he s^uck up : 

Fille sensible, entends-tu le ramage 
De ces oiseaux qui c^l^brent leurs feux ? 
lls font redire a V^cho du rivage: 

Le printemps fuit, hatez-vous d’etre heiireiix. 

As Bobfeche quavered the last syllables we reached the door of the 
post-house ; he threw liis rein on his horse’s neck, dismounted like light, 
and before the damsel was aware of his intention, had caught her in his 
arms and given her a very hearty salute, against which she vainly strug¬ 
gled, more perhaps from surprise than positive unwillingness to undergo 
the accollade. 

** Vraiment, Monsieur Bobeche, since that is your name,” she exclaimed, 
with a toss of her pretty head, and slightly pushing him away from her 
as she spoke, “ you have soon learat to take liberties. I desire you will 
be more polite ; a fine example you set young people.” 

“ So fine,” said I, having also dismounted, “ that I cannot avoid pro¬ 
fiting by it,” and passing my arm round her waist, I imitated the gay 
courier’s adventurous deed. 

“This is a son of yours, I suppose. Monsieur Bobeche ?” said Justine, 
laughing, “he takes after you so readily.” 

“ No,” returned I, “ I am only in training with monsieur ; but I am 
bound to do as he does, or else he tells me I shall never get on.’’ 

“ There is no fear of your not proving an apt scholar, at any rate.” 

“ He promises well,” said Bobeche, with a joyous air, “ mais, entends- 
tu, Justine,” he added, with an assumed air of gravity, “ I don’t permit 
that sort of thing with any body else.” 

“ You give yourself fine airs, monsieur. I should like to know who 
gave i/ou permission to take the liberty you did.” 

“ There are certain contracts, ma chdre, which are ratified without a 
word being spoken. In love affairs there should be no protocols. Cupid 
is his own ambassador.” , 

“A la bonne heure; but Cupid must be welcome himself.” 

“ He makes himself welcome,” said Bobeche, advancing a second time 
to the charge. 

“ More free than wefcome,” retorted Justine, withdrawing herself from 
his grasp, and disappearing within the post-house. 

*‘Dia-ble—evaporated!” ejaculated Bobeche, “n'importe, she will not 
go far. Here, garden, doanez-moi un coup; deux heiu ?” he added, 
looking at me. 

I nodded. 

“ Bon,—deux coups.—Can you smoke ?” 
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I answered in the affirmative, though my experience did not go a great 
way. 

“ Better still—a pipe and a light; I always cany my own tobacco." 

In proof of this ne opened a small leathern pouch which hung at his 
girdle, such as the conducteurs of diligences carry their money in, and 
took out a short pipe, burnt nearly black with excessive smoking, which 
he filled ; we each tossed off a glass of brandy. Bob^che swallowed 
another, and throwing a franc to the gargon d’ecurie, who had wiped the 
horses’ mouths with wet hay and given them water, he invited me to 
mount and ride on. I did as he told me, expecting him to follow, but 
instead of that he took his horse by the bridle and led him for a few 
yards. Not very far, however, for at the comer of the building he paused, 
and turning my head, I faw that his prophecy was correct: Mam’sell* 
Justine had only disappeared from the door, to place herself in a more 
sheltered position. I was too discreet to watch the impromptu lovers, 
but I make no doubt something very pleasant passed between them, for 
1 beard Justine’s meiTy laugh as it were suddenly cut short, and presently 
the clear voice of Bobechc making a thousand promises of a speedy return, 
though he knew, the traitor, that ho was on his way to Germany, and 
had not the slightest idea when he should come back. 

In two or three minutes ho came trotting after me with his pipe in his 
right hand, from which he took only an occasional whiff, to give freer 
utterance to the melody with which lie bade his fair one farewell. Like 
most of his effusions it was only a fragment of a popular song, but his 
repertoire seemed inexhaustible. It ran thus : 

Je tiens cette maxiine^iitile 
De ce fameux Monsieur de Crac ; 

En campagne com me a la ville, 

F6tons I’amour c-t le (abac, 

Fiitons I’amour et le tabac. 

Quand cc grand homme allait en guerre, 

U poitait dans son petit sac 
Le doux portrait de sa bergbre, 

Avec la pipe de tabac, 

Avec la pipe de tabac. 

“ I have not got Justine’s portrait in my poueh, Adrien,” he said, 
laughing, as he rode up, “ but in a much safer place, directly beneath thb 
bit of embroidery,’’ laying his hand on his laced waistcoat. 

“ How long will it remain there ?” I asked. 

“ Di-a-ble I” he replied, “ nobody can tell; till the waistcoat is worn 
to shreds.” 

“ Or, till you get a new one.” 

“ Dieu sait! 1 am only too constant,” and again he struck up, but this 
time i#a more tender strain:. 

Ah! d’une ardeur sincere, 

Le temps ne pent distraire, 

£t nos plus doux plaisirs 
Sonc dans nos souvenirs. 

On pense, on pense encore 
A celle qii’on adore, 

/ • Et r 'on revient tonjoiirs 

A ses premiers amours. 
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« I should think it was no veiy easy matter, Monsieur Bob^he, for 
you to discover your 6rst love.” 

“ As to that,” he replied, “ a wise man, as Monsieur Chassepot would 
say, never attempts impossibilities. The best plan is to be always trying 
to find something worth loving.” 

This seemed, indeed, to be a main article in the creed of Bohfeche, for 
he omitted no opportunity that presented itself, and had he paused to 
declare his sentiments on every occasion that he kissed his hand to some 
rustic beauty in a cottage window, it would have been midnight before 
we resKjhed Pithiviers. As it ■was, we arrived before noon and rested 
there for an hour to bait our horses and refresh ourselves. At the little 
inn where we stopped, Bob^chc had so thoroughly ingratiated himself the 
day before, and his dress and manners had wrought so great an impres¬ 
sion, that all was activity in our service. The cook produced a dish of 
grives and a roti of larks which would have rejoiced the heart of Monsieur 
Chassepot, and the landlord not only commended but joined us in de¬ 
spatching a couple of bottles of excellent via d’Auxerre, and for all this 
there was not a word respecting payment. 

“ What!” said I to Bob^:che, when we were once more en route, “ are 
you free of the road ?” ^ 

“ ’Tis a part of our calling,” he replied; “ all couriers are so, and 
especially such as I. How do you think the landlords would obtain the 
custom of rich travellers if they neglected the couriers ? I seo you have 
a good deal to learn yet, Adrien.” 

“ It is precisely because I do want to learn that I ask you so many 
questions,” I answered. 

“ Good !” returned Bobcche. “ Listen, then, to a few general rules. 
The first duty of a courier—as of every man—is to take care of himself. 
But there arc many ways of doing this, and unless it is managed with 
tact, the attempt recoils upon him who makes it. A courier should, to 
all appearance, be the most zealous, patient, indefatigable, self-denying 
person in existence, and all in his master’s sendee. He should seem to 
feel hunger and thirst only on his account; take no heed of sleep save to 
secure the best bed for his master ; bo indifferent to the elements, so long 
as by exposure to them he advances the object of his master one half 
hour out of the twenty-four; and keep up an untiring flow of spirits 
and good-humour to make up for the frequent want of them in his 
employer.” 

“ But how is he to seem all these things and not actually perfom 
them ?” 

“ Oh, as to the physical part of his duty, that of course he must go 
through ; but it is the morale, the manner of his doing it, in which lies 
the real merit of the courier. To be able to endure hunger and thirst, 
fatigue, heat, wet, and cold, is the natural property of every man en¬ 
dowed with a strong frame and a good constitution”—here he looked 
complacently at his own well-formed limbs and stroked his board;— 
“ but, sacredi, it is not every body that can think for other people, un¬ 
derstand their meaning better than they do themselves, and procure for 
them a reputation to which they have not the slightest claim. There is 
some exertion and some self-denial in this! But it is all performed by 

accomplished courier, who, however, only understands half his trade 
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if he docs not turn every bit of it to his own account. I suppose you 
have some idea what we came into tWs world for ?” 

« Oh, there are a great many reasons, I dare say; first of all—” 

“ Bah ! you need not make your list a very long one. It may be all 
summed up in one short sentence, ‘ To make the best of it.’ And how 
is this accomnlished ? By always keeping one object in view, that object 
being oneselt. We don’t gain our end by every immediate gratification, 
but by w^ting till the pear is ripe. When it is we eat it. People ^ve 
a variety of names to this philosophy, but depend upon it my version is 
the true one.” 

“ This philosophy,” as Bob^tcho called it, was a little too abstruse to 
afford me much entertainment, and I listened to it with as little liking as 
one does when young to any other abstract proposition. The only thing 
I wondered at was that such grave sentiments should be expressed by one 
whose appearance was so little in accordance with them, and I am in¬ 
clined, after all, to think that Bob6chc hardly knew what he wac talking 
about. The vin d’Auxerre, of which he had taken the lion’s share, was 
probably the cause, or perhaps the desire to hear himself talk. What I 
required, however, was something rather more tangible, and I put the 
question directly to him. 

“ How,” sSid I, “do 1 /ou make the best of it ?” 

“ Aha !” he replied, “ you wish to come to the point. Well then, I 
make every, one pay me tribute.” 

“ How is this done ?” I asked. 

“ In this way:—in the first place, one is quite as particular in en¬ 
gaging a master as he is in securing a good courier. Unless his reputa¬ 
tion be very well-known, one studies his character in the first interview 
as closely as he examines the written testimonials which form one’s regu¬ 
lar stock-in-trade. The master, of course, is always satisfied, unless, 
indeed, he objects to the superhuman qualifications which frequently 
garnish a courier’s letter of recommendation, but this is of rare occur¬ 
rence ; and if he shows liberality or carelessness in regard to matters of 
expense, and seems disposed to place his fate in one’s hands—implicitly 
as a good master ought to do—one has little difficulty in accepting service 
under him. But the man who bargains with a courier, who talks about 
being his own paymaster, or who entertains absurd notions of economy, 
as if the purpose of .a journey were to save money not to spend it—him 
one ‘ '.variably rejects. There is no credit to be got by travelling with 
such persons, nor can one hope for any material advantage. In point of 
fact they would be the gainers, for while they keep one down to one’s 
mere salary—a wretched consideration after all—they reap the benefit of 
the whole of'* the gcfat which a well-appointed courier confers on the 

^ to whom he is attached. These are the people whom one veiy often 
n with, when they least expect it, without any servant whatever, 
though before they started they gave theuAelves great airs about the 

E rincely style they meant to travel in. I have no objection to an Eng- 
sh master—on the contrary, the English are very often the best one can 
have—I mean those who care nothing about money, and only want to 
get on fast j but there are some of that nation who would lead a courier 
the life of a dog.” 

“ And what kind of people are they ?” 

“ The echndmical travellers, who come abroad with the idea that there 
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are two prices for every thing, and that the highest is for tliem ; who 
look upon all the world as in league against them, and conceive that the 
great end and aim of all travelling is to ge t over the gpreatest quantity 
of ground at the smallest possible cost. These are the people who refixse 
themselves fires in their bed-rooms in winter, who think tea pleasanter 
and less heating than dinner, who condemn the wine of the country and 
bottle up cheap road-side brandy, who go to see sights and refuse to take 
a guide with them, and who, when they arrive in a strange place, depute 
one of their number to go and bargain for bed and board while the rest 
sit shivering in their carriage for an hour or more in some wretched cul 
de sac or open market-place ; the greatest mistake which they commit in 
the meantime being, that they think their knowledge of the language 
of the country so exquisite as to preclude the idea of their being taken 
for foreigners, while every word Aey speak only fixes them deeper in the 
mire in which they are always floundering. Never have any thing to do, 
Adrien, with a man who calls himself a linguist or professes to keep his 
own accounts; no one has a right to engage a courier who will not at 
once give up both tongue and purse into his keeping. So much for 
one’s master—now for the other opportunities. Wo set out on tiie 
journey : wherever we stop, I drive to my own hotel; the landlord ajid 
1 understand each other perfectly; he knows exactly'what to charge ^nd 
what deduction to make on my account without a word or a look passing 
between us. If the town be famous for any spedali^^ that also yielda 
me a profit; at Geneva, for instance, half the shopkeepers are watch¬ 
makers, and the one selected to show his wares knows perfectly well to 
whom he is indebted for the custom ; at Cologne, where eveiy’man is the 
original Farina, my discrimination in distinguishing the true from the 
false never passes without its rewar^; in Rome 1 recommend the best 
cameos; at Naples the finest soap ; in Brunswick the most savoury sau¬ 
sages ; everywhere, in short, I find the means of exacting a toll -^hich 
is never unwillingly paid, for the seller’s profit is always calculated with 
reference to the courier’s per centage. So you see, Adnen, how necessary 
it is that a master should give himself over tq you maim et pieds lies, 
and then every body is satisfied. You get the best reputation for clever¬ 
ness and activity, and you make a little fortune into the bargain." 

“ I suppose, then,’’ I observed, “you are rich.” 

Bob^die laughed. 

“ Did not I say I ate the pear when it was ripe—that is to say, at the 
end of every journey ? What was Paris built for, if not to spend money 
in ? It all disappears there one way or other, except perhaps a little that 
finds its way to poor Rose before I have dipped too deeply into the stream 
of pleasure. When the money is all ^ne, I go to the Rue de Riyoli, 
and at one or other of the hotels sodh pick up a fresh engagement.” 

“ And what sort of master have you at present ?” 

“ Why, very good in some respects—though he understands languages 
as well as I do, and is no fool in money matters.” 

“ Then you lose your opportunities.” 

“ Perhaps so, but I giuji in another way, for—he is generous.” 

Here our conversation ceased; for, to make up for lost time, and once 
more to tiy my mettle, Bob^cho put spurs to his horse, and we scoured 
along the road at a &inoos pace. 1 had little leisure for observing more 
of the scenery between Hthivieta and Malesherbes than that it was very 
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rural, and, after we passed through the latter small town, that its charac¬ 
ter suddenly altered. The massive grey rocks scattered over the soil, and 
the lofty beeches and oaks, which grew thicker as we advanced, proclaiming 
that we had reached the precincts of the forest of Fontainebleau. 

The stars were shining bright in the clear blue sky, when we pulled up 
our tired horses at the gates of the Hotel de la Ville de Lyon. 


Chap. XVI. 

THE MAKQUIS DE COURTINE—MB. 8T. JOHN—OUR JOURNEY TO BADEN- 

BADEN. 

When Bob^sche talked of the master ho now served with, he ought to 
have spoken in the plural number, for his allegiance was claimed by two 
in an equal degree, the Marquis de Courtine and his friend, Mi. Edward 
St. John. The marquis was a Frenchman and a man of rank ; his com¬ 
panion, also of good family, was an Englishman. Circumstances of a 
peculiar nature had thrown them together, and they had long ceased to 
have any separate interest. Both were men of singular character. 

Notwithstanding his having bound himself, corps et ame, to his English 
friend, so that all their pursuits were in common, the Marquis de Courtine 
passed in the world’s estimation for a complete misanthrope. This arose 
partly from his excluding his own countrymen from his society, and partly 
from the cynical tone which marked his conversation and writings. Ho 
was rich as well as nobly born, a poet, and of a very observant mind ; his 
education had been well cared for, and he had profited by what he had 
been taught; his manners were elcgp,nt, his tastes refined, and his avoca¬ 
tions those of a scholar and a travelled gentleman. But a secret care 
seemed to prey upon him, and marred all these natural and acquired 
advantages. He was any thing but discourteous to strangers when he had 
no means of avoiding intercourse with them, but his habitual tendency 
was to hold himself aloof :^om all society save that which he had chosen, 
and to shroud himself in a chilling reserve. What the motive was which 
prompted one so highly endowed with natural and adventitious gifts to 
refuse to mix in the world, was a mystery to the many. If any knew his 
secret, it was closely kept; and whether it were disappointed love, frus¬ 
trated ambition, or the wreck of both these passions, through some strange 
waywardness of disposition which mocked at all his advantages, is more 
than I can tell. His character has been one of the problems which I have 
been all my life endeavouring to solve, and I need scarcely say, that the 
description which I have just given is rather the result of my present ap¬ 
preciation of it, than of the crude notibns which I entertained at the period 
when I first saw him. There was one singularity more striking, perhaps, 
than any other, and that was his strong predilection for the society of Mr. 
St. John, whose disposition was in almost every respect completely tho 
reverse of his own. 

De Courtine was grave,, at times, even sogibre, while St. John w'as 
cheerful even to frivolity; the one, though eloquent when excited, was 
ordinarily taciturn; the other was extremely talkative. De Courtine was 
solitary in his habits, while nothing delighted St. John more than a nu¬ 
merous society. The Frenchman seenied to shun the presence of woman, 
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perhaps he despised her intellect; the Englbhman, on the contrat 7 , was 
sever so well pleased as when he could obtun female au^tors, or pi^ici- 
pate in female amusements; for amongst his accompUshraents ne had 
leamty Heaven knows where, the science of knitting and the mystery of 
embroidery. De Courtine was fond of books, and every year saw, at 
least, one issue from the press of which he was the author; St. John did 
not positively avoid literature, but he derived his information more from 
oral than written knowledge. These wmre striking discrepancies, but 
they had some things in common. The fine arts attracted both, and it 
was one of De Courtine’s chiefest pleasure to surround himself with 
artists and encourage talent; one reason, in particular, led him to this: the 
desire to realise his own poetical fancies, or derive inspiration from the 
oontempiation of works of art. I remember, on one occasion, when he 
had written a tragedy, which he hoped would one day be brOu^t out at 
the Theatre Fran 9 ai 8 —though the subject was tres scabretux^ nothing 
less than the appalling history of the Cenci—he caused an eminent artist 
to make a copy for him of the original portrait of Beatrice in the Barbe- 
rini Palace, and with that picture constantly before him, he appealed in 
measured lines to the unhappy actors, in the direst scenes of which his> 
tory has left any record. Be even went further, for when his tragedy 
was completed, and he ha<f assembled in his apartments, after the 
fashion of the Hdtel de Rambouillet, an audience (composed chiefly of 
those on whom he bestowed his patronage) to listen to his reading, 
he caused the portrait to be placed in such a position that he could see 
it whenever he raised his head, and, with the tear*fraught eyes of his 
heroine before him, went through the whole of the sad story. The 
exhibition would have been most pathetic, if unfortunately, there had 
not been a Dutch painter present, who did not understand a word of 
French, but who, the subject being interpreted to him, thought fit ta 
burst out every now and then, and always mal a propos, into the most 
demonstrative blubbering that ever was witnessed. The marquis, how¬ 
ever, was too absorbed in his subject to pay attention to the Dutchman’s 
ill-timed sorrow, and, if he noticed his emotion at all, gave him credit for 
its being genuine. This, indeed, was his weak point, the vanity of the 
author getting the better of his ordinarily phlegmatic nature. St. John’s 
vanity—for he had his share also—was of a different hind. Like most 
raconteurs—And he told his stories remarkably well—he had got so much 
into the habit of embellishment, that in matters of a more serious kind he 
forgot the precise limits of truth, and strayed into tlie regions not of mere 
fiction but of positive falsehood. Yet there was nothing in the world he ap¬ 
peared to covet so much as the reputation of always speaking the trum, 
and I have seen him, with tears in his eyes, expostulate on the incredulity 
of his friend, and vowing that there was nothing he hated so much as a 
liar, at the very time that he was asseverating the most palpable false¬ 
hood. The contemptuous indifference of the marquis wrought no change 
In him, though in other respegts he seemed to be quick in feeling, and 
what was more remarkable, it caused no diminution of the friendship be¬ 
tween the pair. The tie that bound them together was certainly a most 
inexplicable one! A better trait than vanity, offered, however, a more 
legitimate cause of affinity ; each of them v|ps generous and charitable. 
A tale of suffering met with the readiest response, and nothing mean ever 
June.-^you i.xxx, wo. ccgxyxii. p 
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rallied their worldly traneactioiid. They both gave their gold £redy 
vfaere it was wanted, and they gave it^ moreover, with kind w<»rds to en¬ 
hance the vtdue of the gift 

According to the generally received characteristics oS nations, it ap- 

e ared as if De Courtine and St John had exchanged natures—the former 
ing of as melancholy a temperament as the latter was lively. This op¬ 
position of character is usually looked upon as promising a safer bond of 
union than is offered by inclinations of precisely the same tendency, and 
perhaps it was the reason in this case of their unbroken friendship. There 
was at any rate no dangerous equality to make them rivals, for in all in- 
tdlectual qualities that deserve the name, the marquis was immeasurably 
•upmor to St. John. 

In spite of my boast to Bob^che, the length of the ride from Orleans 
to Fontainebleau caused me to sleep somewhat longer next morning than 
usual, and I was only just dressed %vhen my new friend entered my room. 

“ Well, Adrien,” he said, with a smiling countenance, “ I think I have 
arranged your affair. An additional servant is precisely what Monsieur 
le Marquis requires; I was tolerably sure of that before I brought you 
along with me. He is quite satisfied with tlie description I have given, 
but wishes to see you of course, before he confirms the engagement. 
Come down stairs and get some breakfa^, and then, as old Chassepot 
would say, you will be fortified for the interview, not that there is any 
thing formiaablc to encounter, only, as you are a novice, perhaps you may 
think so.” • 

We descended accordingly, and Bobfeche did justice to a very sub¬ 
stantial meal, but for my part, notwithstanding the assurance he had given 
me, [ was too nervous to eat any thing; the thoughts of having to speak 
to a man of such high rank as Monsieur de Courtine, completely took 
away my appetite. It is the anticipation of any thing unusual that de¬ 
stroys one’s equilibrium much more than the thing itself^ for self-possession 
always returns after a few minutes have rendered the object familiar. I 
am now so perfectly aceust 'ined to the presence of great people, that I 
believe all Napoleon’s marshals, with the emperor at their head, would 
not possess the power to add a single throb to my pulse. 

Bob^cho laughed at me for not following his example, or the advice given 
me by Monsieur Chassepot, “ But,” he said, “ I’ll be bound you will make 
up for it before night, though where we shall sleep to-night is more than 
I can tell you, for our route is not yet decided on.” 

Neither he nor I, however, were long kept in suspense, a summons 
arriving before Bob^che had well finished his breakfast for us to appear 
in the salon. 

The Marquis and Mr. St. John were both there, the former seated at 
table writing letters, the latter standing, as Englishmen invariably do 
at all seasons, with his back to the empty fire-place, and his coat-tails 
spread. Monsieur de Courtine’s personm appearance oorresjponded with 
the desenption I have given of his charaq|ter, seriousness being stamped 
on his features, which were good, without being handsome ; their grave 
expression was, however, relieved by the quick glances of large gray eyes, 
that seemed to have no rest in them. Mr. St. John was very tall and 
stoutly built; his features ^ere large and full, he had bright blue eyes, 
and ms epoaplexion was of that stiiking red and white whi^ is nowho’c 
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seen in Franca, unless imparted from Engknd/A constuit smile hovered 
upon his lips, and an affected, mincing voice caused a strange suipiiae to 
any one hearing it for the first time, as it appeared so entirely otlt <k 
keying with the huge frame from whence it issued. 

On our entrance the marquis suspended his writing for a moment, Vs 
he glanced keenly at me; his questions were brief and rimid, and my 
replies seemed to give him satisfaction. He then spdce a few words in 
Italian to Mr. St. John, and resumed his emp}q}mient, while the latter, 
beckoning me to the fire-place, examined me more in detail. I had the 
gratification of pleasing him also, and when he dismissed me with a few 
good-humoured phrases, Boh^che was instructed to put me into a costume, 
as soon as he could procure one, more suitable than that which I wore to 
the position I now occupied. 

This was a matter of no difficulty ; a very smart dress was soon pur¬ 
chased, in which, though J did nok in any degree approach the magnifi- 
• cence of Monsieur Bob^che, I cut by no means a contemptible figure, and 
soitdit en passant, a French lad, in his seventeenth year, if he Ranees to 
be well-dressed and tolerably good-looking, as, without vanity, 1 think 1 
may say I was, is not exactl)< the one to hide his light under a bushel. 
There were only two things of which I envied Bob^che the possession ; 
these were his whiskers and his couteau-de-chasse ; but I comforted my¬ 
self with the reflection that patience and bear’s grease would one day put 
me on an equality with him. 

In the course of the morning we learnt the direction in which we were 
to travel. Our destination for the present was to be Baden Baden, tak¬ 
ing a cross ccfuntry road, till we fell into the grande route from Paris to 
Strasbourg. This we did at Sezanne, after passing through Montereau 
and Nogelit-sur-Seine, stopping, of course, for what poet could pass the 
spot unheeded, at St. Aubiu, where once stood the monastery of Paraclfete, 
sacred to the memories of Abailard and Heloisc. Mr. St. John made the 
loudest demonstrations of enthusiasm, though he did not go quite so far as 
one traveler, with whom I afterwards visited the place, an Englishman 
also, who would be content with nothing less than stretching himself at 
full length in the ston^? sarcophagus in which the leaden coffin tliat con¬ 
tained the bones of the lovers formerly reposed. The same gentleman, 
who seemed to have taken the memories of all the celebrated lovers of 
former days under his prorection, told me he had raised a monument to 
Laura at Avignon, and passed the night in the tomb of Juliet at Verona. 
He did nothing but repeat verses, and talk about Pop and Shaespare. 

If the reader has ever travelled from Paris to Strasbourg, he will he 
much obliged to me for not reminding him of the excessive dulness of the 
journey, and if he has not, I need only say that it offers little to attract his 
attention. He crosses two or three rivers, famous as they flow onwards, 
but here of narrow dimensions, and he traverses the defences of several 
formidable fortified towns; but he carries on with him a recollection of 
little beside a monotonous high road, relieved by little beauty of sceneiy, 
except he chooses to pause for a day at Nancy, the ancient capital of Lor¬ 
raine, and the prettiest town in France. But at Strasbourg the toilsome 
part of the journey is over, and the traveller, whether ‘ he bo auti^uari^ 
or gastronome, will equally rejoice in this atitique city, which pndes it¬ 
self no less on its cathedral than on its inimitable piiles de foie §ras. It 

F 2 
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iru not the first time on the journey that I had missed the excellent 
Felix Chassepoty but I confess when I passed by Monsieur Hummel’s 
establishment, in the Rue des Serrurlers, it was with a pang that I re¬ 
flected upon the absence of one who would not have failed to pronounce 
the most brilliant eulogium, as well on the “ estimable b6te” which supplies 
the materiel for the p^it6, as on the accomplished p&tissier who has ac- 
qtured euoh universal fame by his mode of preparing them. 

Bobhehe, however, had not been silent on the way. He Instructed me 
in many things which it was important for me to know, narrated various 
anecdotes of oiu' masters, with whom he had already been a joum^ into 
Italy, and when he left off talking, invariably broke into song, so mat, to 
me at least, the time since we left Fontainebleau, was very agreeably fiUed 
up. My impression of the road itself refers to later experience. 

Monsieur de Courtine had a motive for not lingering at Strasbourg, so 
our stay there was a brief one, and Bc^^che and 1 were sent forward with 
as much expedition as we could use to engage apartments at Baden Baden. 
This would have been no easy matter for a less accomplished courier than 
my companion, for the summer season was at its height, and the place 
crowded to excess, but by dint of cajolery, impudence, and promises of a 
most magnificent, but at the same time of a very indefinite nature, he 
succeeded in inducing the landlord of the Ildfel de I’Europe to relinquish 
for our use a splendid suite, which had been engaged for some time by a 
Russian Prince, who was expected daily. This done, we again mounted 
our horses, and rode back to meet the travellers, whom we encountered at 
Stollhofen, and escorted in triumph to the queen of watering places* 


A VISIT TO THE GRAVES OF THE FOLLOWERS OF HENGIST 

. -.=5^0 HORSA. 

nr IHOMAS WBIGHT, M.i# 

It was, according to thfe most probable calculations, in one of the years 
between 440 and 450, that a party of warriors from the coast of ^^ries- 
land~—“ pirates” some call them, but in those days the distinction was not 
very easily made, and we can now see little difference In this respect be¬ 
tween the conquests of a Caesar or of a Hengist—swept over that sea 
which their own minstreb designated by the expressive epithet of the 
‘‘whale’s bath,” and obtained possession of the Isle of Thanet. The 
tradition—perhaps we may call it the fuble—of after ages, said that they 
were led by two chiefs named Hengist and Horsa; that they had been 
banished from their own country, and that they came hither at the invi¬ 
tation of the Britons, who sought their assistance agmnst domestic enemies. 
The commonly received story of Hengist and Horsa will, however, hardly 
bear a critical examination, and those worthies appear to have belonged 
rather to the mythic poetry of the heroic ages of the north, than to the 
sober annals of Saxon waifare in our island. The names are nearly sy¬ 
nonymous in meaning, each signifying a horse, an animal reverenced by 
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the ^ple of whom we are speakings who c^ed it on their standard, 
and in tlbis sense it may be«perfect!y true, that the settlers in the Isle of 
Thanet were, in this expedition of conquest and colonisation, the followers 
of Hen^sc and of Horsa. 

At tins time, England had been for many generations a Roman pro¬ 
vince, covered with Roman towns and villas, and inhabited by Romans 
and Romanised natives, who used the Roman manners and customs, and 
spoke the Latin tongue. The Isle of Thanet was, in these early ages, 
separated from the rest of Kent by a more considerable river than at pre¬ 
sent, and by what was then more like an estuary of the sea than a mere suc¬ 
cession of marshes and morasses. On the south, this was defended by the 
strong Roman post of Richborough, or, as it was then called, Rlmtnpim, the 
grand port of entry of the Romans into Britain, and the spot from whence 
their luxurious tables were supplied with the choicest oysters, the shells of 
which are still scattered in profusion among the pottery and other remains 
which the spade of the husbandman or the pick of the ^‘navy” is constantiy 
turning Up. On the north stood the no less formidable station of Reguf- 
bium, the remains of which are now known by the name of Reculver. We 
know little of the manner in which the Isle of Thanet was occupied by 
the Romans ; no towns are mentioned there in their itineraries; but the 
number of Roman coins and other antiquities found in laying the founda¬ 
tions of Ramsgate pier, and the remains of Roman burial places in the 
neighbourhood, prove that that groat people must have had a settlement of 
some importance at Ramsgate, and their presence has been traced by 
similar memorials in the neighbourhood of Minster. 

It was at Ebbs-fleet, or, in other words, in the port of Richborough, 
that the followers of Hengist and Horsa came to land. The Saxon fleets 
had long inf(§sted the eastern shores of Britain with their incursions; and, 
in the long series of usurpations of the imperial title by governors of 
the island during the latter period of Roman sway, the Saxon aud Roman 
ships had frequently ridden, side by side, in fnendly alliance. In fact, 
it is proflable that the Romano-British navy consisted in a greater de^ee 
than we suppose of Saxon mariners. It is not unlikely that they nad 
formed settlements on the eastern coast, called after them, the LiUus 
Saxovicum, long before the Roman legions had relinquished the island. 
Richborough, the chief station of the Roman navy, would be the last 
post deserted ; and a comparison of the various traditions oh the subject, 
with the few facts that are known, would lead us to suppose that these 
Saxon settlers came rather as the allies of the Romans than under any 
other character, and that they established themselves in Thanet under 
the protection of Regulbium and Rhutupi^e, rather than in fear of these 
strong fortresses. As the support of the Roman power was even¬ 
tually withdrawn, supremacy in tlie province of Britain was left to be con¬ 
tended for in a confused strug^e between the new Saxon settlers, the 
older and more civilised Romano-British population, and the borb^an 
Piets and Scots of the north. It is not improbable even that muen of 
the Roman population, who had been long accustomed to fight under 
the same banner with the Saxons in suppoi't of their own usurpers, joined 
with them in this new struggle for power ; the two peoples must have 
been long in the habit of mixing together; along the Saxon coast, the 
population was probably a m^< 3 e of the two; even Roman legions 
in Britain consisted in some instances of Saxon, or at least of German, 
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sayim; trnd when the foUwers of Hengist and Horsa had obtained an^ 
adcnow^^ed right to the%Ie of Ihanet, their numberr and strength' 
were soon increased by fresh arrivaJs from their native cpuntry. When 
the Roman eagle at last bid adieu to the shores of Brifrtin, it is likely 
enough that Richborough and Regulbium were left in their possession, 
and from thence, after their occupation had been for a brief period re- 
stiioted to the Isle of Thanet, they issued forth to make themselves mas¬ 
ters of "a more extensive domain, the chief seat of which was established 
at the Roman city of Durobernum, to which the Saxons gave the name of 
Cantwara-byrig, or the city of the Kentish<men, whi^ it still retains 
under the slightly altered form of Canterbury. We have proofs that in 
the I^le of Thanet itself the Saxon settlers intermixed with the Roman 
population, in the circumstances which will be noticed further on, that the 
two peoples are found burying in the same cemeteries ; and it appears 
that Richborough and Reculver were favourite [residences of the first 
Kentish kings subsequently to tho adoption of Canterbury as their oapi- 
taL Richborough still continued to be the port of communication with 
Gaul. 

Within the last few months Canterbuiy and Ramsgate have been 
joined together by one of those wonderful structures peculiar to modem 
society—a railway, and one which, from the nature of the ground over 
which it runs, affords as great a proportion of interesting views as almost 
any other line of the same length. You leave Canterbury amid the rich 
and varied scenery so common to the Kentish districts, and which con¬ 
tinues until after passing the station of Grove Ferry, you touch upon the 
extensive marshes which separate Thanet from the rest of Kent. At a 
short distance further the view each way becomes more extensive, and 
you see at once distinctly to the left the twin towers, the onlj^ remaining 
portion of the monastic establishment which formerly occupied the area 
of the Roman fortress at Reculver, and in the opposite direction the 
Roman walls of Richborough. The scenery is again more pictur¬ 
esque as you approach Minster, and after passing that station the 
ground becomes more and more uneven until, within little more than a 
mile of Ramsgate, the railway passes through a deep cutting in the chalk 
hills. This hill is called Osengell Down ; its old name was Osendun. 

A pleasant walk of about a mile and a half brings the visitor from 
Ramsgate to the top of Omngell Downs, and is well repaid by the mag¬ 
nificent prospect it affords. It is still open ground, the only habitation 
being a house known by the name of the Lord of the Manor, which it 
bore recently as a public house, but it is now a private residence. On one 
side of the railway entting the ground is covered with a crop of sainfoin, 
(m the other a field of sprouting corn gives it a hue of brighter 
green ; but no outward marks gave reason for suspecting that any thing 
uy under the surface more than is found under similar circumstances 
elsqwhere, when the operation of cutting for the railway about two years 
a^oTled to the discovery that the whole summit of the hill is covered 
with the graves of the early Saxon settlers in the isle of Thanet. With¬ 
in the narrow space of the railway cutting about two hundred graves are 
supposed to have been destroyed, and their contents were thrown heed¬ 
less^ and cpnfrisedly into the immense heap of chalk and soil cleared out 
of the excavation, with the exception of a comparatively small number 
of interesting articles which found their way into the hands of M[c. W. H. 
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Rdib, ci Smdwich^ one of the most zealous entiipianan invertigaiors and 
ooUectors in part of BLent* Rolfe’Aattention vaa immecliatefy 
called to tlM spo^ and through his exertioBa and intelligence oknl^ the 
true extent of the discovery was made known to science. The graves 
cut through ly the railway workmen appear to bear an exceedingly 
small proportion to those which still lie thickly scattered under ma 
ground which is untouched, filled with articles that are of value, because 
they enable us to judge of the condition and maxu^ers of our foira» 
fathers at this remote period. Mr. Rolfs immediately obtained a full 
and exclusive permission to excavate in every part of this now interesting 
^t, and last summer, with the assistance of Mr. C. R. Smitii, he 
opened a number of graves, the produce of which fully repmd him for 
ms labour. At the beg^ning of the present month of May, it was deter» 
mined to renew these operations, and Mr. Smith and myself were invited 
again to assist, for which purpose we assembled with two or three anti* 
quanan friends at the hospitable house of Mr. Rolfe, at Sandwich, from 
whence we proceeded each day to the scene of our labours, which began 
on the morning of the 3rd of May. 

The ride from Sandwich to Osengell, on a clear day, is exceedhsgly 
fine. The distance is somewhat less than six miles. At first the charae* 
ter of the scenery, and especially the back view upon the town of Sand¬ 
wich, is purely Flemi^. The only rematkable rising ground is the hill 
to the left, on the summit of which the dark skeleton of Roman Rich- 
borough frowns in silent and melancholy grandeur, a weather-beaten 
memorial of times and people whose story is now involved in almost un¬ 
penetrable mystery. When we visited the ruins of Richborough on tim. 
preceding ev|piug, the voice of a lone nightingale was the only watch¬ 
word to the warriors who have so long reposed in peace under 
its green sod. This morning, as we passed It on our way, a long line of 
white curling vapour marked the progress of a ballast tram on the railway 
now constructing immediately beneath it at the foot of the hill, until it 
gradually disappeared among the distant trees, over which, a little 
further on, might be seen the tower of Minster church. Not far beyond 
Itichborough, on the flat ground below, we perceived on the same side 
of the road a large tumulus or barrow, which (as this is supposed to have 
been tlie mode of burial with which among the Romans those who fell in. 
battle were more especially honoured) perhaps covers the bones of a 
Roman officer who fell in some of tlie combats in which the Rhutupian 
garrison had partaken. Hitherto the prospect lies open only to the left; 
to the right low uninteresting ground, through which the muddy, 
tortuous Stour drags its course, is easily concealed by a few houses, or 
stunted plantations. But as these disappear, and the road suddenly 
approaches nearer the sea shore, the waters of Pegwdl Bay open before 
us, and a long line of distant cliffs terminated by Ramsgate pier and the 
shipping in Ramsgate harbour form a bold feature in the view. A strip 
of low swampy ground, dangerous at some periods of the year to those 
who are betrayed into it, and even now enlivened only by tne blue dres* 
of an occasional coast-guardsman, picking his way in search of smugglers 
by whom this coast has long been infested, separates the sea from the njod* 
on which we were travelling. As we pass a tavern, called firom its posi¬ 
tion between Sandwich and Ramtgate, the Half-way House, the road,, 
which before had had no other hedge than a few low bushes of blacks' 
4hoiQ, on this occasion whitened with blossom, begins to be bordered.' 
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with haTrthorn hedges, and we commence a gradual ascmit, daring wlmh 
ike prospect to the left is o|jt ofF by the rising hill, but to the right and; 
behind us the i?iew becomes more glorious at every step. Hichborough 
still continues to present itself as a bold feature in the landscape, and 
beyond it lies Sandwich, and the line of coast stretching out towards 
X>eal. Higher up the distant line of the Kentish hills offers itself to our 
view, and the prospect extends over the sea to the Downs and to the 
remoter coast of France ; and when, at length, we reach the spot on. 
which the followers of Hengist and Horsa were buried, with the same 
magnificent prospect towaras the sea, the line of the Kentish hilla 
becomes more extensive inland and the towers of Canterbury cathedral 
are added to the intermediate landscape ; a noble burial-place for men 
whose birthright it was to play with the ocean, and who had so recently 
made them^lves masters of the valleys that lay extended below. 

When we reached Osengell we found that the workmen had already 
opened three or four graves, to within about a foot of the bottom, at 
which point they were directed to leave them till our arrival. The graves 
are dug into the chalk, on an average not more than four feet deep, and 
often less. They lay apparently in rows, and were, no doubt, originally 
covered, like the Saxon gTaves in other parts'of the island, with low mounds 
or barrows, which have been levelled with the surrounding soil by the 
action of wind and weather, in this exposed situation, during so long a 
period. Our method of finding them was, to dig trenches on the ground 
to the surface of the solid chalk, in which they were cut. Along the 
edges of the railway cutting graves half destroyed may be traced here 
and there as dips in the line of chalk. 

The first grave we examined proved to be an extrem^ interesting^ 
one. It contained three skeletons, evidently those of a man, a woman, 
and a child of about thirtced or fourteen years of age. All three were 
laid on the floor of the grave, arm-in-arm, in a posture which could not 
but give us an advantageous opinion of the domestic and affectionate 
character of our earliest Anglo-Saxon forefathers. The mother occupied 
the middle of the grave, with her husband to the right, and a large 
iron spear-head, in good preservation, literally separated their mouths. 
The skulls and much of the bones were tolerably well preserved, but some 
parts, and most of the articles of wood and iron, could only be traced by 
masses of black and dark brown powder, into which they had been re¬ 
duced by the process of decomposition. Beneath the chin of the man lapr 
one large bead of amber, and at his waist was found the buckle of hia 
belt, and the small knife which generally accompanies the bodies of the 
Anglo-Saxons. The lady had a string of amber beads round her neck, 
and a bronze pin found in front, a little below her waist, appeared to have 
fastened the lower part of her mantle. The profusion of beads of amber 
and glass which had been twisted round the neck of the child, led us to 
auppose ^at it was a girl, although it had also a small knife by its side. 
A pair of bronze tweezers (such as are not unfrequently found in Anglo- 
Saxon harrows, and appear to have been used for eradicating hairs 
the person), and a few fragments of less importance, were found in this 
g|ave. 

There caq^ be no doubt that these three bodies were interred at the' 
same tine^ and the ima^natiou is left to seek a cause to account for their 
simultaneous deaths, which must have occurred in consequence of some 
epidemic disease, or by violencel^. Perhaps the whole family may have 
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been murdered in their house, in some sudden piratical attack, to which 
dwellers on the coast were then constantly closed, and when the invaders 
had been driven away, their friends had laid theita thus in one grave. A 
grave we opened the next day also contained the skeletons of a male and 
mmale, the lady being placed in this instance on ^ the right hand of her 
husband, whose forehead rested upon her cheek. On her breast lay an 
elegant round brooch of silver gut, set with garnets, and in a perfect 
state of preservation. In this instance, the greatest number of beads were 
round the neck of the husband, and a very peculiar and fanciful-formed 
sword which lay by his side, would lead us to suppose that he was a 
primitive exquisite'ol the first magnitude. The brooch would seem to 
show that the lady also had been dressed in a superior style of elegance 
to most of the tenants of the surrounding sepulchres which we h^ yet 
opened. I am informed by a phrenologist, who examined the head of 
one of the ladies, which was rather ungallantly carried off by one of our 
party, that it exhibited a large development of the organ of tune'^some 
lady minstrel of Anglo-Saxon song. 

Another rather large grave appeared to have contained three skeleton, 
among which were traced by the skulls those of an old man and a child. 
Two of these, instead of being laid fiat on the floor, seemed to have been 
placed in a position reclining with tbfeir backs against the two ends of 
the grave, and almost sitting. With these exceptions, each of the graves 
we opened contained but a single skeleton, which appeared generally to 
be that of a man. One had been buried with a fine shield, of which the 
large boss, and the other parts composed of iron, remained. He seem^ to 
have had no spear, and his sword had crumbled into dust. But the posi¬ 
tion of the iron-work of the shield enabled us to correct an error or the 
old antiquaries, who supposed one portion of it (which has been often 
taken from Saxon barrows) to^have been the bracing of a bow. It is re¬ 
markable that among the numerous weapons found in Saxon graves, no 
traces have yet been found either of bows and arrows, or of the battle- 
axes and “ l6ng Itnives” with which traditionary history (so often in error) 
arms our Saxon forefathers. Our researches furnished a number of 
articles, which were all safely deposited in Mr. Rolfe’s extensive museum. 
One of the graves we opened the second day was an unusually large one, 
measuring between nine and ten feet in length, and five or six feet deep. 
The body of one man had been laid in the middle, the head and shoulders 
resting on a pillow of green sod. At his left side lay a spear, rather more 
than seven feet long, of which the head and the iron tip or ferule at the 
other extremity, were very perfect. The head of the spear was large, 
and of an ornamental shape. The decomposed wood of the shaft could 
be distinctly traced in its whole length. The bones of this body were 
almost entirely decayed; but his skull evidently lay close by the ^pcar 
head, and the fiagments of his heel bones lay within four inches of its 
lower extremity, so that he can have hardly been less tjian six feet six 
inches in height. He was probably some tall and powerful warrior of 
his tribe, who had been honoured with a large grave and other marks of 
disrinction. His knife was found, in an advanc^ state of decomposition, 
broken into two or three pieces ; and mere heaps of black powder marked 
where the sword, and a considerable number ot other articles, had once 
lain. Bronze, silver, and gold, are the only metals which are found un¬ 
affected by the decay incii^t to the Jj^g lapse of time during^ which 
they have been deposited in the chalk.|lip ' 
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After three days’ labours, and baling opened about thirteen graves^ 
we 1^ the remailer for some future occasion. About the same number 
ifeere opened lash year. In one of these was found a beautiful pair 
Inonze scales, ddicaiely shaped, and a complete set of weights formed out 
of Roman coiiu. In another, the deceased bad been buried with baa 
purse, contaaaing two of the early Saacon cams called Sceatts^ and a gobf 
Bysantine coin, fresh almost as when it came from the mint, of the 
Bmperer Justin, who reigned from 518 to 527. This at once points to 
the date of the interment, and at the same time proves that the An^o^ 
Saxons, at this early period, instead of being an obscure people engaged 
in desperate warfare with a British population, which hod often the 
nouasteiy over them, were in some sort of intercourse with far dHtant parts 
of the world. An interesting discovery of another description was made 
ih the former excavations among these graves. Mr. Rolfe c^ned one 
which was decidedly Roman, and another opened by the railway exca-' 
vators contained a Roman leaden coffin, such as have been fmmd at 
Colchester and elsewhere, but have never been met with in a Saxon place 
of sepulture. It is now in‘the possession of Mr. Rolfe. In both these 
graves, the interments had been made in the Roman and not in the 
Saxon manner; so that no doubt can remain on our minds of the fact; 
that a Roman and a Saxon population lived simultaneously, and probably 
mixed together in the Isle of Thanet. Further researches on tills spot 
will, doubtless, place this circiunstance in a still clearer light. 

It is to he hoped that within no long period the whole of these graves 
will have been examined. They evidently belong to the latter part of 
the &fth and the sixth centuries, and their contents illustrate a period of 
the history of our island, concerning which we have no other authentic 
document. Their peculiar interest arises from the circumstance, that 
it was the custom of the Anglo-Saxons, before their conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity, to bury their dead in their best garments, with their arms and 
personal ornaments, and with every variety of implement or utensil to 
which they had shown any at)nchment. It is, after all, but a melancholy 
way of malting acquaintance with our forefathers of thirteen centuries- 
ago, by raising from the grave the bones which are no longer able to tell 
us their history; and could they rise and see what is going on around, 
their astonishment would, doubtless, be equal with, or greater than ours. 
The outline of the landscape is the same, and the green sea lies before 
them as of old. They would see again the distant white cliffs of France, 
which they had known as a friendly shore, inhabited by a kindred race; 
but it womd require some explanation to make them understand how the 
political feuds and national hostilities of six or seven centuries had made 
the two peoples “ natural enemies.” They might even recognise in the 
battAed walls of Richborough, the proud fortress on which they had so 
often gazed, when the Roman or Saxon ^.'^son issued from its uninjured 
gates. But they would be ready to shnnl^ back into their graves whm 
they imw its new neighbour, Sandwich, as Well as then* newer neighbour, 
Ramsgate, with its protect^ pier and harbour,—^the majestic shippiag 
with which those well-known waves are now covered—^the altered garb, 
and pbysio^omy of their countrymen—and, above all, that smol^g, 
rumbling rwway train, whi^t. was the first cause of disturbing them 
from^thdh i^lumber of ages. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYa£, ACADEMY. 

m 

Honour where honour is due! Therefore, because the huge triple 
punting by Mr. Etty first strikes our eye on entering the large room, W 
Mr. Etty first mentioned. For some years past this gentleman 1 km 
produced rather studies than complete works-—delicious nude figures with 
pulpy flesh and unfinished extremities, voluptuous nymphs langiushing 
in front of splashy -backgrounds have merged forth from his pencil, 
showing his mastery over colour, and his hcedlessness as to detail. But 
this year he gives us three complete works on the large scale—three 
episodes in the life of Joan of Arc, connected by a common frame and a- 
^mmetry of form into one whole. Always admirable is the vigour of 
Etty, always admirable is the boldness with which he deals out his colour. 
He may be unfinished, or careless, or rough, or what you -will, but weak¬ 
ness is not in his nature—you see the indications of the daring mind and. 
the courageously flourishea brush. The three^ictures to which we refer 
are remarkable for vigour of conception. Particularly would we note Uie 
one to the left of the spectator, representing the devotion of Joan after 
she has found the sword. Into that face, that attitude, all that can be 
imagined of intensity is thrown. Th^fi is nothing conventional about 
this Joan ; she bears all the impress of an ori^nal creation. 

While we are admiring the vigorous colour of Etty, he has also given 
us a picture in his usual style (“ Charities ct Gratiaj”), let us liot overlook 
another sedulous student of the human figure, Mr. Frost. Place his works 
by the broad, vigorous creations of Etty, and they appear effeminate by 
the comparison, but his flesh is correctly represented, and there is some¬ 
thing exceedingly pleasing in his soft and finished style. His “ Una” is 
a very delicate and eltegant picture. * 

Fora work of real, fresh, healthful life, look at the “Drive” of Edwin 
Landseer. Is there not genuine movement—hurrying, bustling move¬ 
ment in that flock of deer ? And the two men in the foreground, ready 
to fire upon their prey, is there not a fine native ruggedness in their cos¬ 
tume and appearance ? Tliere is always a perception of animal life in 
Edwin Landseer—a sympathy -with the joys, pains, and terrors of the 
brute creation, in which be is unrivalled. It is doubtless to an emulation 
of Landseer that we are indebted for a very fine delineation of brute 
fury—two fighting deer (the “ Combat”), by Mr. Ansdell. The con¬ 
ception is bold, and the manipulation is vigorous. Very quiet, very 
finished, and very Cuyp-like are the cows of T. S. Cooper (“ Drovers 
Ixalting”). 

The creative imagination of Macljse has been in full play, and has re¬ 
sulted in a large picture of “ Noah’s sacrifice.” The figtxre of the pa¬ 
triarch in white drapery is in the centre, about him stand the members of 
his family in various positionsf the animals quitting the ark make a dis¬ 
tinct procession in the oack-ground, and the summit is formed by a double- 
row of sitting angels. It is impossible for a work to bear more distinctly 
the marks of its author. It shows all Maclise’s fertility of invention, and. 
all his peculiarity of colour. The pair of lovera (“ Come rest in 
bosom”) by this painter, is remarkable fo^ the intensity of expresston. 
given to the tearfel counten^ce of thei||||ian, smd the composition of tha, 
group is very beautiful. .W 
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The blaze of brilliancy—the fire-work which is ^l^ing round the dim 
equestrian figure, dazzling you with its glorious indistinctness, is Turner’s 
last production, as, of course, you know at once, without referring to your 
catalogue. How indefatigable is this artist in searching for new oppor¬ 
tunities to ^ispW his wonderful knowledge of colour I A year or two, 
back he pinnea down a railway train, which was going at full speed, in ' 
the midst of a shower of rain, to startle his spectators with a wondrous com¬ 
bination of fire, steam, and atmosphere. Now ho rushes to the cast¬ 
ing of the Wellington Statue, and thence draws occasion for a new display 
ofl lis own brilliancy. 

What is called the “ German, school” of painting, is this year much 
more favourably represented than usual by Mr. Herbert’s picture of “ Our 
Saviour subject to his parents at Nazareth.” The hardness of outline, 
the stiffness of attitude, and the effect of the very positive sky at the back 
of the figures, belong to the peculiarities of the school. TIi<' expression 
of the Virgin, who is eyeing her son with an earnest veneration, is sub • 
limely conceived, though ^ven this is somewhat frozen down by Ger¬ 
manism. Dyce is loss Teutonic than usual this year. His sketch for a 
fresco, ‘‘ Neptune assigning to Britannia the empire of the sea,” is not 
without formality, but it is well drawn, and the composition is good. 

Of the delicate manipulation, excessive finish, and beautiful distribution 
of colour, for which Mulready is renowned, his “ Burchell and Sophia” is 
an excellent specimen. The whole is wrought with that nicety, that 
has almost a porcelain result. Does not the background give some notion 
of a porcelain perspective ? 

Leslie is so excellent a painter for illustrating the gaities and gravities 
of domestic life—is so happy in tearing an unctuous chapter out of one of 
our old novelists—so perfectly understands the humour of expression and 
the humour of costume, that one regrets to see him]straying into epical 
regions. * ” Children at Play,” a little party who hak formed a coach and 
horses out of a drawing-room chair and themselves—what can be more 
cheering and life-like? Who would, compare with it tlie dusky “ Martha 
and Mary,” or the morose penitent in the “ Pharisee and the Publican ?” 

For brilliancy of colour and a successful attempt to combine together 
a Hogarth-like variety of character, Mr. E. M. Ward’s South Sea 
Bubble” is one of tl^e most remarkable pictures of its kind. To illustrate 
the condition of Change Alley during a period of speculative excitement 
so great that it ha^ become proverbim, the artist has assembled together 
an almost countless multitude of personages, and has marked out every 
one of them with great force and distinctness. A gentleman drinking 
in the contents of a promising prospectus is the principal figure of the 
whole, forming the centre to a motley group of people—here a man 
almost delirious with cupidity, there a lady parting with her trinkets to 
find means for speculation, there a portly dame marchin|p pompously into ' 
the eager crowd attended by her footman. For invention in a limited 
sphere, for unity of expression got out ot one occupation look at the 
“Village Choir” of T. Webster, who has the art of being humorous with¬ 
out drawing caricatures. The Pulse,” from Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey; a highly-finished picture by Hollins, Ellmore’s well drawn and 
carefully wrought “ Invention of the Cotton Room,” Egg’s “ Bianca and 
£u(^tu>,”' strong in expression, shduld not be passed over. Frank Stone 
has carved for himself a nice littljfeiehe out o^ the costumes and mannera 
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of the liSfc century, in which he dieports himself very agreeably, placing 
his characters in pleasing positions, and dressing them to perfection. 
** Mated,” a very fond young lady mid ^ntleman, is a worthy companion 
to the many interesting couples whom Mr. Stone has introduced to the 
public.' To the lines from Milton’s Allegro, beginning, When the 
mer^ bells ring round,” we have two very clever pictures of rural merry* 
making by Messrs. W. P. Frith and F. Goodall, made up of the usual 
elements of rustic love, dances on the green, amid pitchers of strong ale. 
A group in Frith’s picture, representing a village damsel displeased at 
being asked to a dance by a stupid swain, evidently preferring the society 
of a somewhat sturdy admirer, is remarkable for character and ani¬ 
mation. 

There jpe two or three painters who have appealed to the religions 
feeling oisome of their countrymen, and have not worked in vain. If 
the Teutonic school disseminates something of a Catholic sentiment, 
Puritanism is not without its representatives, and the more rigid ride of 
Protestantism really comes out with very good effect. We dofiot so 
much allude to “ Presbyterian Catechising,” a very nice picture, by J. 
Philip, for, venerable as is the old divine, the artist has evidently a strong 
sympathy for the light disposition of the more juvenile personages—tliere 
is waggery mingled with his reverence—but we mean “ Hill-preaching 
in the West Highlands,” by 'J. Drummond, who eridently paints with 
earnest faith, and writes that faith on the mild but firm countenance of 
the preacher, and the devotional attention of the grim tartan-clad Celts. 
And still more do we mean “ Quitting the Manse,” by G. Harvey. That 
gentleman does not rush into the arras of the beautiful; he can be happy 
in the very midst of ugliness. The pastor who quits tho Manse in conse¬ 
quence of the events of 1843, how ugly is h® countenance ! and his little 
girl, how ugly has she made her eyes by crying !—and how big are all 
the heads ! But mind, there is good substantial stuff in Harvey, and we 
would rather see his wooden visages than multitudes of pretty conven¬ 
tionalities. Look again at the pastor, and you will sec sincerity, and 
strong-will, and conscientiousness, marked in every line of his uncouth 
countenance. He is the very man made to be a martyr : not a romantic 
martyr, in drapery ; but one of the stern, prosaic martyrs, of the northern 
parts of this island. 

The three French artists who have this year favoitred us with their 
contributions, have done themselves very great credit. Delaroche has 
given a fine characteristic head of Napoleon, iinisjied to the height of 
continental smoothness, and breathing a most impressive melancholy. 
Gudin furnishes a “ Scene on the Coast of Scotland,” iu which tne 
transparency of the waves, and the watery aspect of the sky, are highly 
wrought; and Biard has gone to work on the “ Capture of a SlaVer by 
a French Ship of War,” like a man fully inspired with his subject. There 
is something crude and unfinished, not to say repulsive, in the aspect of 
this picture: some of the figpjres are exceedingly stiff and odd; but the 
variety of expression which breaks forth, especially as indicating the joy 
of the liberated blacks, is wonderful. Every form in which rapture could 
be conveyed by a rude and unsophisticated people, seems to have been 
seized by the artist; and a good contrast to the general joy is obtained 
by the countenance and attitude of the captive pirate, who, though 
conquered, still looks defiance. 
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^18 Remember Me. 

*ITie landscape department is, as usual, very abundant. Cr^Hirick, ejc- 
bibiting his command on atmosphere, gives some of his best specimens. 
Lee still throws patches of sun-light through foliage of his trees. Ro¬ 
berts produces a noble view of Edinburgh, and Stanfield, piling mountmn 
upon mountain, represents a march of the French army, which id mnong 
the most striking pieces in the collection. And we must request our 
readers not to overlook the little circular picture of H. Bright, although 
it modestly conceals itself in the comer. It represents a ruined castle on 
the Rhine, and while the general view is illumined by a moon which 
shines brightly from a deep blue sky, the setting sun is indicated by a 
light which falls on the building, and, which thus makes the focus of the 
■work. 

The Sculpture-room is not very remarkable, though we hav^ here and 
there some striking works. Mac Dowall’s “ Virginius and his Daughter” 
is a vigorous group, by an artist, who has hitherto confined himself to 
subjects of a gentle nature, and who this year gives us a pretty figure of a 
“ GirltfVIouming over a Dead Bird.” For animation and feeling, we may 
look to the listening “ Sabrina,” and the wounded “ Euridice,” of Mar¬ 
shall, who is more life-like than any of his brother-sculptors. Then there 
is Bailey’s statue of “ Sir N. C. Tyndal”—au excellent likeness, excel¬ 
lently draped in modern costume. But sculpture docs not flourish among 
us as in a genial soil, and so thinks tho Royal Academy, for it bestows on 
this department of art a room rather fitted for the purpose of concealment 
than of exhibition. 


REMEMBER ME. 

BY MBS. P0N30NBY. 

When we two parted all I heard from thee 
Were these low whisper’d words—“ Remember me!” 
No vows of faith or passion did I hear; 

“ Remember me!” was all that met mine near. 

I wUl remember thee—and from my heart 
That last, sad, humble prayer shall ne’er depart. 

That heart'—this hand—another’s prize may be ; 

Jlim I may love—I must remember thee. 

The past is nothing, and our hopes are o’er, 

Uur last adieu is said—we meet no more: 

Or if we do meet it will be in vain, 

That past—those hopes—can ne’er be ours again. 

Yet will I give thee all that thou dost crave, 

A fond remembrance—strong as is the grave ; 

All else shall pass away,—Love,—Hope,—Regret,-— 
1 soon shall cease to mourn—yet ne’er forget. 

Thou too with me these memories wilt share, 

As I have shared thy love and thy despair. 

Our paths are different, yet where’er they be, 

As I remember Ihee^Jtemember me. 
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SIR GEORGE SIMPSON’S NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY . 

ROUND THE WORLD.* 

I.—WWEE CANADA. • 

Sib Gborob Simpton might have traversed other countries, such is 
Central Africa or Australia, with more benefit to geographical know¬ 
ledge ; but it would be impossible to have travelled in peopled, yet little 
known countries so replete with interest as those, the descriptions of which 
are comprised in this “ Narrative of a Journey Round the World.” 

Commencing his travels among the English citizens of a voung re¬ 
public, which is at the present moment doubling its originaf territory, 
without any visible or conceivable obstacle in the way of its almost inde¬ 
finite extension { Sir George proceeds to a conquered province, where 
the descendants of the first possessors, however inferior in wealth and 
influence, have every reason, he asserts, to rejoice in the defeat of their 
fathers ; and thence following one continuous series of English posts that 
stud the wilderness from the Canadian lakes to the Pacific Ocean, he plies 
his way from the isolated yet progressive colony of the Red River across 
prairips and Rocky mountains to the disputed territory of Columbia, to 
which, by the very force of circumstances, an eventful future must neces¬ 
sarily be attached. 

Then again in California we have before us the fragment of the grand¬ 
est of colonial empires, where English adventurers (with that innate 
power which makes every individual, whether Briton or American, a real 
representative of his country and his race), already monopolise the trade 
and influence the destinies of the country. 

Ill the Sandwich Islands we can contemplate the noblest of all 
triumphs, the slow but sure victory of the highest civilisation over the 
lowest barbarism. English merchants and English missionaries now sway 
the destinies of an Archipelago, which promises, under their care and 
guidance, to become the centre of the traffic of the East and West, of the 
New World and the Old. 

And lastly we cannot but look to the immense acquisitions of Russia 
in Asia, without that profound interest and those peculiar feelings as 
Englishmen, which must be excited in perusing the actual condition, in 
its distant settlements, and in territories untrodden by observing travellers, 
of the only possible rival of our own country in the extent and variety of 
moral and political influence. ' 

Sir George Simpson sailed from Liverpool on the 4th of March, 1841, 
accompanied by four or five gentlemen connected with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s service. The party was destined to experience on its traverse 
the very storm in which in all probability the President was lost. Ar¬ 
riving at Boston on the forenoon of the 20th, they proceeded the same 
evening by Lowell—the Manchester of New England—to Nashua, and 
thence night and day they travelled onwards by sleigh, till the ice 
of the St. Lawrence” presented them with a ready means of reaching 
Montreal. 

Huny is throughout the order of the day. The plains, mountains, 
rivers, and forests of i^orth America are traversed for a distance of 

• Narrative of a Journey Round tlie World, during the years 1841 and 1842. 
By Sir George Simpson, Ch^embr-in-Chief of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
Territories in North America, 2 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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Nearly two thousand miles in six weeks and five days, and from Ochotsk 
to St. Petersburg, the whole length of the Asiatic continent, or about 
seven thousand miles, is crossed in ninety-one days, and nearly one-half 
as many nights.^ Sir George-appears to have been thoroughly infected 
with the American passion for getting on. Many great oQects, as we 
shall afterwards see, were accomplished during this remarkable journey, 
and there apparently remained plenty of time for interesting remarks and 
useful observation, but the most prominent impression, after all, on 
arriving at the conclusion of the narrative, is ^ib the greatest of all 
objects was to get over the ground. 

With such a field before us, the reader would scarcely thank us for de¬ 
taining him in the United States or the Canadian territories ; but we 
have a more important reason for neglecting these countries at the present 
moment, inasmuch as the consideration of this part of tlie subject will be 
taken up at a future opportunity in this Magazine by more competent 
hands. 

The season being more backward than usual, the state of the river did 
not allow of their departure from Montreal until the 4th of May, when 
they started up the Ottawa for nearly four hundred miles, turning into 
the Matawa, and thence acros's the water-shed to Lake Nipissing, where 
they parted with Colonel Oldfield, who had accompanied our travellers 
so tar for the purposes of surveying the country with respect to the means 
of navigation. The resting-place of the previous station is characte¬ 
ristically described by Sir George as bad—“ the ground damp, the water 
muddy, the frogs obstreperous, and the snakes familiar. In spite, how¬ 
ever, of all these trifles, fatigue was as good as an opiate, and in sound 
sleep we soon forgot the troubles of the day.” 

At the outlet of the Nipissing they saw the first savages, who, though 
poorly clad, appeared to be faring well. The current of French River, 
although obstructed by rapids which necessitated several “portages,” 
carried them swiftly downwards to Lake Huron, whence they had the 
prospect before them, with the single exception of Sault Sainte Marie, 
of seven or eight hundred miles of still water to the head of Lake 
Superior. 

The celebrated strait above-mentioned, which empties Lake Superior 
into Lake Huron, has a British settlement, with a post of the Hudson's 
Bay Company on the one side, and an American village with an incon¬ 
siderable garrison on the other. The mortification of the party may be 
easily imagined, when, on arriving at this point in their journey, they 
learnt that the ice of Lake Superior was stUl as firm and as solid as in 
the depth of winter. This was on the 16th of May, and their fourteenth 
day from Montreal. Yet the sun was already powerful, and budding 
ftowers and numerous birds attested the approach of spring—the warm 
weather, indeed, made the ice a pleasant addition to the wine-and- 
water, and their least disagreeable prospect appears to have been that of 
eating their way through the luxury. At length, on the night of the 
19th, a slight breeze broke the field which had so pertinaciously resisted 
the sun’s rays, though the masses continued to be closely packed, and 
after a hara day’s work they accomplished about thirty miles. Their 
progress was much embarrassed by the mirage, which at one time de¬ 
ceived them with the appearance of an island, at another with that of 
open water, and then again with impenetrable icebergs. Arrived at 
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Michipicoton, after overcoming numerous difficulties, the governor held 
a temporary council for the southern department, after which progress 
was more easy and the lake more open, enabling them to sail past 
Thunder mountain, a bleak rock rising with a perpendicular face to 
the west 1200 feet out of the lake. “ One of the most appalling objects 
of the kind,” says Sir George, “ that I have ever seen. The Indians 
have a superstition, which can hardly be repeated without becoming giddy, 
that any person who may scale the eminence and turn thrice round on 
the brink of its fearful wall will live for ever.” Luckily the barren and 
forbidding rocks of Lake Superior have lately Become an object of in¬ 
tense interest, and promise one day to rival in point of mineral wealth 
the Altai and Uralian mountains. 

Stepping ashore, at length, at Fort William, at the upper extremity of 
the lake, the canoes were exchanged for smaller vessels to overcome the 
difficulties which are announced by the very name of the river— 
Kaniinistaquoia. At this point Governor Simpson had an interview with 
a band of Saulteaux or Chippeway Indians, whose orator, a tall, hand¬ 
some man, somewhat advanced in years, addressed the Europeans fluently, 
and with the air of a prince, arrayed in a scarlet coat with bright buttons, 
perfectly new, but from want of nether garments, or from a Highland 
taste, tlie tail of his shirt was made to answer the purpose of a kilt. 

The little squadron started merrily, and in full song, up the beautiful 
river beyond whose verdant banks formed a striking and a greater con¬ 
trast with the sterile and rugged coast of Lake Superior, The first ob¬ 
stacle was the falls of the Kakabeka, which are inferior in volume alone 
to those of Niagara, and have the advantage of their far-famed rival in 
height of fall and wildness of scenery. 

“ The river,” says Sir George, “ during the day’s march, passed through 
forests of elm, oak, pine, birch, &c., being studded with isles not less fertile and, 
lovely than its banks ; and many a spot reminded us of the rich and quiet 
scenery of England. The paths of the numerous portages wore spangled with 
violets, roses, and many other wild flowers, while the currant, the gooseberry, 
the raspberry, the plum, the cherry, and even the vine, were abundant. All 
this bounty of nature was imbued, as it were, with life by tlic cheerful notes 
of a variety of biids, and by the restless flutter of butterflies of the brightest 
hues. Compared with the adamantine deserts of Lake Superior, the Kaminis- 
taquoia presented a perfect paradise. 

“ One cannot pass through this fair valley without feeling that it is destined, 
sooner or later, to become the happy home of civilised men, with their bleating 
flocks and their lowing herds, with their schools and their clnirches, with their 
full garners and their social hearths. At the time of our visit the great ob¬ 
stacle in the way of so blessed a consummation was the hopeless wilderness to 
the eastward, which seemed to bar for over the march of settlement and culti¬ 
vation. Hut that very wilderness, now that it is to yield up its long hidden 
stores, bids fair to remove the very impediments which hitherto it has itself 
presented. The mines of Lake Superior, besides establishing a continuity of 
route between the east and the west, will find their nearest and cheapest supply 
of agricultural produce in the valley of the Kaministaquoia.” 

This is a bright and cheering glimpse into futurity, which offers a com¬ 
fortable relief to the state of things nearer home. Beyond the Dog’s 
Portage, a country of hill and dale, chequered with the varied tints of 
the pine, the aspen, the ash, and the oak, with the silvery stream of the 
Kaministaquoia, meandering through the heart of this lovely district^ led 
the way to the heights which separate the waters of the great Canaffian 
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lakw from those of the Hudson’s Bay territories, and at the same time 
divide the two territories from one another. 

ii.—THE Hudson’s bat tebbitobies. 

The entrance into the Hudson’s Cay territories was eflfecteJ by de¬ 
scending the River Embarras, so named from the great number of ^ea 
trees that obstruct its channel, after whichsthey crossed the beautiful 
lake of a Thousand lakes to the French Portage, considered to be the 
worst in that part of the country, and thence, by Sturgeon Lake, they 
proceeded into the Maligne, and by Lac la Croix to the Macan. 

“ At nearly all the rapids and falls,” says Sir George, “ on these two rivers, 
the Indians have erected platforms which stretch about twenty feet from the 
shore ; and on these they fix themselves, spear in band, for hours, as silent and 
motionless as possible, till some doomed hsh comes within the range of their 
unerring weapon. If they take more sturgeon than what they immediately 
jequire, they tether the supernumeraries by a string, through the mouth and 
gill, to the bank.” ^ 

This latter practice prevails also on the Danube, only that the fish are 
generally tethered on the latter river to the stern of a boat. After tra¬ 
versing Lac la Pluie and five or six miles of the river of the same name, 
the party reached Fort Francos, where they were saluted by about a 
hundred Saulteaux, the warriors of a band of about five hundred s6uls, 
who had conic to address the governor upon such matters as concerned 
them, and who being referred to the next; morning, erected a conjuring 
tent, and muttered charms, shook rattles, and committed offerings to the 
flames during the whole night, singing, whooping, and dancing at inter¬ 
vals, to propitiate Sir George in their favour. These Saulteaux have 
dwindled down from being one of the most powerful tribes in the 
country to some three or four thousand souls, and even tins inconsiderable 
number, though scattered over a vast extent of territory can scarcely keep 
body and soul together. The hunting grounds of the tribe have been 
nearly exhausted, and *hougb the soil is fertile, producing wild rice in 
abundance, the savages are too proud to become, as they loftily express 
themselves, “ troublers of the earth.” Upon this present occasion their 
chief complaint was that the exchange of rum for furs had been discon¬ 
tinued. 

“ The river which empties Lac la Pluie into the Lake of the Woods is,” says 
Sir George Simpson, “ in more than one respect, decidedly the finest stream in 
the whole route. From Fort Frances downwards, a stretcii of nearly a 
linndrcd miles, it is not interrupted by a single impediment, while yet the cur¬ 
rent is not strong enough materially to retard an ascending traveller. Nor 
are the banks less favourable to agriculture than the waters themselves to 
navigation, resembling in some measure those of the Thames near Richmond. 
From the very brink of the river, there rises a gentle slope of green sward, 
crowned in many places with a plentlOd growth of birch, poplar, beech, elm, 
and oak. Is it too much for the eye of philanthropy to discern, tlirough the 
vista of futurity, this noble stream, connecting, as it docs, the fertile shores of 
two spacious lakes, with crowded steam-boats on its bosom, and populous towns 
on its borders Y' 

The river which empties the Lake of the Woods into Lake Winipeg, 
forms so many rapids and falls along its rocky channel, that its length of 
nfofe titan two hundred miles is broken by no less than thirty-seven por¬ 
tages. Fasting the two ^tablishments of Bat Portage and Fort Alex- 
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^der, the party at length reached the traverse leading across La&e Wim- 


The origin and progress of the Red River Settlement is replete with 
interest. The territories .thereunto annexed were ceded, in the year 1811, 
to the late Earl of Selkirk by the Hudsons Bay Company. The territory 
was called Assiniboine, the particular settlement the Red River. The first 
body of emigrants was composed chiefly of hardy moimtaineers froia Scot¬ 
land. In the beginning ofthi year 1813, the settlers amounted to about 
one hundred persons, and since Lord Selkirk's death in 1820, no new colo¬ 
nists have joined the establishment, yet, notwithstanding this drawback, 
and in spite of the occasional emigrations from the Red River to .yards the 
Mississippi and the Columbia, the colony numbers at present above five 
thousand souls, and the population is found to double every twenty years. 
It is impossible not to see then liere, the nucleus of a powerful territory, 
fixed in one of the most curious and out-of-the way spots on the face of 
the globe. The soil is fertile, the rivers abound with fisn, the prairies with 
buffaloes, and the woods with elk, deer, &c., and the natives are friendly; 
but on the other liand the winters are longer and more severe than in 
Canada, and the territory is liable to devastating floods, and to the plagues 
of frogs and locusts. 

Fort Garry, the principal establishment at the junction of the Assini- 
boino and the Red River is a regularly built fortification with walls and 
bastions of stone. There is also a low'er fort, a Roman Catholic cathedral, 
four Protestant churches, a large and flourishing school, and numerous re¬ 
spectable country houses, most of them consisting of two stories. 

At *■ Rupert’s Land,” as the united settlements of the Assiniboine and 
Red River are called in the roy.al charter, Governor Simpson parted com¬ 
pany with Lords Caledon and Mulg-ravc, who had accompanied him so 
far in order to hunt the buffalo. Being desirous encountering as many 
of the adventurers of the wilderness as possible, these young noblemen had 
determined on passing through the country of the Sioux to St. Peters on 
the Mississippi; and they had provided themselves with guides for this 
purpose. Lord Caledon succeeded in carrying his intentions into effect, 
gaining golden opinions among the hunters, by his courage, skill, and 
affability ; but Lord Mulgrave, from indisposition, retraced liis steps, first 
to Fort Garry and thence to Sault Salute Marie—that connecting link 
between the canoe and the steam-boat. 
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Quitting Fort Garry under a salute of great guns, Sir George Simpson, 
escorted by Mr. Rowand, in charge of the establishments upon the Sas¬ 
katchewan, and a well-appointed party of eighteen or twenty men defiled 
into the open plains with an horiison before them as well defined as that of 
the blue ocean. The uniformity of the prairie, was, however, broken 
in parts by river courses, small lakes, and swamps, and after a journey of 
thirteen days, during which they travelled six hundred miles, and suffering 
a good deal from the mosquitoes, which literally mottled the poor horses 
with black patches of great size, they arrived at Carlton, the lowest of 
the company’s establishments on the Saskatchewan, where they rested 
for two nights, and changed horses. Passing Fort Pitt the party 
reached Eldmonton, the highest of the company's stations upon tiM 
Saskatchewan after a weeW travelling; On the way they passed a. 

Q 2 
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large body of emigrants travelling toVards the Columbia. The com¬ 
pany’s forts are defended by wooden stockades, or high pickets, with bas¬ 
tions, battlemented gateways, &c., and some, as Edmonton, for example, 
have the additional advantage of jTgood position, crowning almost per¬ 
pendicular parts of the river’s bank. They have also large gardens in 
the vicinity, which produce abundance of potatoes and other vegetables, 
but wheat seldom succeeds. 

In the same districts, although the red deer and moose are becoming 
scarce,tthe buffalo appears to multiply in spite of persecution. These 
animals appear to be incredibly numerous. Sir George relates, that in 
the year 1829 he saw as many as ten thousand of their putrid carcasses lying 
mired in a single ford of the Saskatchewan, and contaminating the air 
for many miles round. Besides maintaining the company’s people, and 
all the natives, during the whole yeai', “ in an apparently wasteful and ex¬ 
travagant manner,” the animal in question is made up in these districts 
into pemmican and dried meat for the general supply of the company’s 
service. So wasteful of life are the hunters, that in one day’s journey on 
the Saskatchewan, we find an account of fifty-five buffaloes killed merely 
for the sake of their tongues, the carcasses being abandoned to the 
wolves. 

The fur-bearing animals are equally numerous, and about three 
hundred Indians, Saulteaux, Crees, and Assinlboines are attached to 
the company’s establishments as hunters. Rut while at times both 
whites and natives are living in wasteful abundance on venison, buffalo, 
fish, and game of all kinds, at others they are reduced to the last degree of 
hunger. “ Throughout this country,” says Sir George, “ every thing is 
in extremes—unparalleled cold and excessive heat; long droughts 
balanced by drenching rain and destructive hail.” The country, however, 
appears, from scattered statements, to be very fertile ; in one place we 
read of whole plains covered with luxuriant crops of vetches, and wild 
peas; and wild strawberries, raspberries of large size and fine flavour, 
service berries and other fruits abound in the season. The ravages of the 
Blackfeet Indians are the most serious inconvenience in these remote 
settlements. 


Iir.—THE ROCKV MOUNTAINS. 

Beyond Edmonton the country is impracticable for vehicles, so that the 
luggage had to be conveyed on horseback, and wardrobes, &c., were in 
consequence all reduced to the smallest possible compass. The first ob¬ 
ject of interest met with was]Gull Lake, a fine sheet of transparent water of 
about twenty miles in length, by five or six in width, and surrounded by 
high hills. While quietly forcing their way through the bushes beyond 
Red Deer’s River, the party being very much scattered, they suddenly 
encountered a small band of Sarcees, the boldest of all the tribes that in¬ 
habit the plains. Luckily, however, with the help of a little tobacco and 
ammunition, the interview went off peaceably. The next day’s journey 
was distinguished by the capture of a whole flock of geese. Every hour 
of their march began now to mark an ascent to a higher level. The first 
pines had made their appearance at Fort Pitt; they now began to increase 
T^idly in number, while other kinds of trees disappeared in proportion. 
The willow and the poplar were the last to dispute the sway with this ever¬ 
green child of the monntains. But even they soon gave up the contest. 
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And left the field ta the black, straight naked stems of the pines, which, in 
these regions, shoot up in an unbroken height of eighty or a hundred 
feet. 

These pathless forests amid which the horses were continually going 
astray, alternated with swamps in which’ the animals sank up to their 
girths, and which were almost impracticable in this the driest month of 
the year. Before them, moimtain rose sibove mountain into white peaks 
that seemed like clouds on the horizon, while at their feet lay valleys of 
stony and repelling aspect, hemmed in by rugged and almost perpendi¬ 
cular crags, and surrounded by amphitheatres of cold and bare peaks. 
The path which they were followdng Avas a track of the Assiniboincs, 
xjarried for the sake of concealment through the thickest forests. They 
were the first whites who had attempted this pass of the mountains. 

Thick forests, broken rocks, defiles, and valleys formed the successive 
features of travel, but the valleys frequently contained hikes, and open 
glades, and meadow lands in their bosoms, and the beauty of the sceno]^ 
often compensated for the difficulties of the W'ay. At one point from the 
top of a peak that rose perpendicularly at least two thousand feet, there fell 
a stream of water which, though of very considerable volume, looked like 
a thread of silver on the gray rock. They tried in vain to get within 
shot of the numerous goats and sheep that were seen clambering and 
leaping on the rocks. 

A level isthmus scarcely fourteen paces in width, and situated amid 
crags and peaks, on whose summit lay perpetual snow, formed the hinge, 
as it were, between the western and eastern waters. Here they 
filled their kettles for their lonely meal at once from the crystal sources 
of the Columbia and the Saskatchewan, while those feeders of two oppo¬ 
site oceans murmured over their beds of mossy stones as if bidding each 
other a long farcAvell. Sir George Simpson did not, like Dr. Tschudi, 
when on the crest or water-shed of the Andes, cheat the Pacific of a cup 
full, to send it travelling to the Atlantic. The sources,, although so 
pro.vimate, and springing as it were from tlie fame snow wreaths, pre¬ 
sented a remarkable difference of temperature, those of the Columbia 
showing only 40 deg., Avhile those of the Saskatchewan raised the mercury 
to 53-^ dog. It is to be regretted that the travellers were not pravided 
with rfountain barometers, or did not even register the temperature of 
the boiling point; but Sir George estimated the elevation at from seven 
thousand to eight thousand feet above the level of the sea. At the 
northerly pass of the Rocky Mountains, known as the Athabasca portage, 
the road is little better than a succession of glaciers, while the relative 
position of the opposite waters is such as to have few parallels .on the 
earth's surface ; for a small lake, appropriately enough knoWii as the 
Committee’s Punch-bowl, sends it tribute, from one end to the Columbia, 
and from the other to the M'Kenzie rivers. 

From this point, the road naturally began to descend, and from the 
much greater proximity of the eastern slope of the mountains to the 
Pacific than of the western to the Atlantic, the increase of temperature 
is much more rapid on the eastern than on the western side, in fact, so 
much so as to make itself felt at once. We had not,” says Sir George, 
“ descended half a mile before we felt a difference in the climate, and 
the trees were also of fine growth.” In half a day’s inarch the rividet 
had become a river of fifty feet in width, and by the end of the enduing 
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march had swollen out into a hundred yards ; and the channel was 
90 deep, that the packs got soaked on die backs of the horses. The road 
was often exceedingly difficult. At times it lay through thick and 
t^gled forests, where prostrate trees of large dimensions, piled and inter- 
lacM together, barricaded the track. At others it ran along the precipi¬ 
tous banks of the river, or along the side of steep and stony glens, or 
over the bed of a boiling torrent, through lonely, dark, desolate glens, or 
over high hills of parched clay. SeVeral accidents happened to the 
horses, and souietitues not more than two miles were accomplished in 
four hours. 

At length they reached a large prairie, through which the river 
winded a serpentine course, and at a point where the same river received a 
tributary stream before expanding into two lakes; they found (as had been 
anticipated from a rude hieroglyph discovered upon a tree and portray¬ 
ing the fact) Berland, a guide, who had been deputed from tlie west side 
of the mountains to meet the party with a fresh relay ot horses. We 
feel upon such an occurrence that the difficulties of the journey are really 
over, but there were still many steep hills and bad roads to overcome 
before they reached the navigable Pend' d’Oreille. 

The first natives they met with on the west side of the mountains 
were the so-called Flat-bow Indians, and they arc described as being 
darker, with features less pleasing, and figures less erect than the Crees. 
These were succeeded by the Kootonais Indians living upon the lake and 
river of same name—“ a miserable set of beings, small, decrepit, and 
dirty.” At Grand Qu^te Lake they were still among the pine forests, 
but following the river of same name they found themselves advancing 
into a region of varied vegetation, and they soon came in for a large 
choice of fruits, including raspberry, gooseborry, currants, and a variety 
of fruits not familiar to our own country, but which surely ought to be 
introduced. Crossing the Kootonais in canoes of a peculiar construction, 
and ascending a steep mountain beyond, they reached the Kullespelm 
Lake, where they found a flat-bottomed bateau waiting for them, and 
capable of conveying all the travellers and their baggage, besides a crew 
of five men ; the horses being sent on by land. 

The next day they crossed the lake, and running down the Pend' 
d'Oreille river, they reached their rendezvous by eight in the evening. 
At this station they found an encampment of the Pend’ d’Oreille In¬ 
dians preparing to hunt the buffalo. These Indians were handsomer in 
appearance, and more stately in manner than any savages they had 
as yet met with on the east side of the mountains. “ Their behaviour,” 
Sir George says, “ was elegant and refined.” The Pend’ d’Oreilles, like 
their neighbours, the Kootonais, are noted for the bravery with which tliey 
defend themselves, and also for their attachment to the whites. One of 
their great dietetic resources is the Itaramas, a kind of wild onion. 

The journey from this last station to Fort Colvile, presented few diffi¬ 
culties, and was wound up with a gallop of fifty miles, at the end of 
which a prairie of three or four miles in length, with the Columbia river 
at (me end, and a small lake in the centre, led the way to the now novel 
8(»iie of a large farm, with barns and stables, fields of wheat, maize and 
potatoes, and herds of cattle grazing at will beyond the fences. 

/ 4 
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IV.—THE OBEGON TEBRITOBT. 

Fort Colvile, by the road which our travellers had taken, was the first 
station in the much talked-of Oregon territory. It is a wooden &rt of 
large size, ♦enclosed with pickets and bastions, and standing about a mile 
firom the nearest point of the Columbia, and about two miles from the 
Chaudidre Falls, where salmon are so abundant, that as many as a thou¬ 
sand, some of them weighing upwards of forty pounds, have been caught 
in one day with a single basket. The soil around Colvile is sandy ; and 
the climate is so hot and dry, that a fine season there means a wet one. 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the farm is remarkably productive. 
Cattle thrive well, and the crops of wheat, potatoes, maize, &c., are 
abundant. The Chaudi^rc Indians of the neighbourhood have also com¬ 
menced agricultural operations. 

The stream of the great Columbia river now lay before our travellers, 
and a canoe worked by sixteen oars was placed at their disposal below 
the Chaudi^re Falls. At first the banks of the river were dull and 
monotonous, consisting of a succession of sandy flats, with very scanty 
herbage, and still less wood, and which were varied in a few places by 
rocky hills. The average breadth of the river w'as about three-fourths 
of a mile, though here and there was a narrow channel, between pre¬ 
cipitous rocks, down which the canoe flew in perfect safety. There were 
encampments of natives along the banks, and large bands of horses, 
which, notwithstanding the dryness of the pasture, wore in excellent con¬ 
dition. The company’s post at Okanagan was garrisoned by half-a-dozen 
women and children ; the person in charge being absent at the farm, so 
they only remained long enough to rifle some pans of milk. 

As they continued to descend the river, the sun. became so powerful 
that three baths a day were scarcely sufficient to make the heat endurable. 
At the Ide des Pierres Rapids, the river rushed between lofty rocks of 
basalt, while the channel was obstructed by rocky islets. Beyond this 
the Snake River, as Sir George tenns the stream known to Americans 
as the Lewis axfd Clarke’s River, joins its waters to the Columbia, 
which it equals in magnitude, and below this, at the junction of the 
Wallawalla, is another company’s station. This fort is in a most dismal 
situation, being surrounded by a sandy desert, which produces nothing 
but wormwood. The buildings have thus to be constructed of drift-wood, 
about which many a skirmish has taken place with the Indians, as 
anxious to secure the treasure as the whites. There was an American 
missionary at this station, who had been two years on the Columbia with 
his family, and who was grievously disappointed with the country—“ a 
feeling,” says Sir George, “ common, in his opinion, to most of his fellow- 
citizens.” 

Below Wallawalla, as the whites become more numerous, so the Indians 
become more troublesome ; and the party bad to change their craft, and 
attach to themselves an interpreter. The banks of the river were at first 
tenanted by the Snake Indians, described as “ a poor, miserable, degraded 
race.” For the most part the sandy plains had also given wav to bold 
cliffs and noble bays, and amphitheatres of basaltic rocks. Tne Snake 
Indians were soon succeeded by the Cayiises, who possess horses, cattle, 
slaves, and other source%of wealth. A chief of these Cayuses, who re¬ 
joiced in the name of Five Crows, and in the possession of considerable 
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wealth, added the recopimendation of being young, tall, and handsome. 
He had lately raised his eyes to a beautiful and amiable girl, daughter of 
one of the company’s officers. 

After enduring the flames of love for some time in silence, he determined 
to make his proposals in proper form ; and accordingly, having flrst dismissed 
his five wives, he' presented himself and a band of retainers, master, and men, 
all as gay as butterflies, at the gates of the fort, where the father of his “ ladye 
love” resided. To his dismay, and perhaps also to his astonishment, his suit 
was rejected; and, in the first transports of his anguish, he so far forgot him¬ 
self as to marry one of his female slaves, to the great scandal of his family and 
his tribe. 

The pleasantness of river navigation was somewhat disturbed in the 
onward progress, by treacherous Indians on the banks, and rapids and 
whirling torrents, as Les Chfites, Les Petites Dalles, Les Dalles, or the 
Long Narrows, generally formed of volcanic rocks. In the Long Nar¬ 
rows one of the company’s boats was once sucked stern foremost into a 
jvhirlpool; and in a single instant a tide, that told no tales, was foaming 
over the spot, where eleven men, a woman, and a child, had found a 
watery grave. Seals ascend the Columbia as far as these rapids in great 
numbers in pursuit of salmon. 

Below these rapids was the American mission of Whaspicum, which 
contained two comfortable houses, in which five families resided. The 
missionaries said that they wore as happy in their new home as they could 
expect to be in such a wilderness, admitting, at the same time, that they 
had not found the land of promise which they came to seek. They were 
not, however, without occupation, for twenty-one rattle-snakes, reptiles 
delighting in rocks and sands, had been killed at the mission within the 
last three months. 

The banks of the river were now covered w 1th forests not only extend¬ 
ing to the water’s edge, but also into the stream ; a phenomenon con¬ 
cerning the cause of wdiich Sir George says doctors differ. There are, 
however, stUl some smell cascades and bold and lofty rocks at the highest 
point reached by the tide, after which the navigation is open to Van¬ 
couver, whither tlie party arrived after having crossed the continent of 
North America at its tvidest part, by a route of about five thousand miles, 
in the space of twelve weeks of actual travelling. 

At Vancouver, which is the company’s grand depot, and is situated 
ninety miles from the sea, Sir George Simpson found two vessels of the 
United States exphwing squadron, under the command of Commodore 
Wilkes. Sir Gcoi'ge, however, did not rest himself at Vancouver, but 
started almost at once in a large and heavy bateau, with a crew of ten 
men, first for the company’s grazing-lands and farms, which, strange to say, 
are on the Willamette, or American side of the Columbia. Thence they 
again passed into the Columbia and up the Cpwlitz, a northerly feeder, 
upon whose banks, Sir George says, there was a large population of 
whites in 1828, but since which time the intermittent fever, which com¬ 
menced its ravages in the following year, has left but few to mourn for 
those who fell. Upon this river the party was increased by the addition 
of a native canoe and its complement of Chinook Indians. 

Between the Cowlitz River and Puget Sound, a distance of about sixty 
milqi, tjie country, which is watered by many streayis and lakes, consists of an 
alternation of plains and belts of wood. It is well adapted both for tillage and 
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for pasturage, possessing a genial cliintte, a good soil, excellent timber, water 
power, natural clearings, and a seaport, and that, too, within reach of more 
than one advantageous market. When this tract was explored a few years 
ago, the Company established two farms upon it, which were subsequently 
transferred to tite Pifget Sound Agricultural Association, formed under the 
Company's auspices, with the view of producing wheat, wool, hides, and tallow, 
for exportation. * 

On the Cowlitz Farm there were already about a thousand acres of land 
under the plough, besides a large dairy, an extensive park for horses, 5tc.; and 
the crops of this season had amounted to eight or nine thousand bushels of 
wheat, four thousand of oats, with due proportions of barley, potatoes, &c. 
The other farm was on tlie shores of Puget Sound ; and, as the soil was found 
to be better fitted for pasturage than tillage, it had been appropriated almost 
exclusively to the flocks and herds; so that now, with only two hundred acres 
of cultivated land, it possessed *six thousand sheep, twelve hundred cattle, be¬ 
sides horses, pigs, &c. 

In addition to these two farms, there was a Catholic mission, with about a 
hundred and sixty acres under the plough. There were also rt few Canadian 
settlers, retired servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company; and it was to this 
same neighbourhood that the emigrants from Bed River were wending their 
way. 

Are we to understand that these lands, brought under cultivation by 
the sweat of our countrymen, and these extensive grazing districts covered 
with our flocks and herds, have, by the late treaty, been ceded to America? 
For certainly they are southward of the line drawn by diplomacy, although 
up to the present moment held by British subjects.!; 

Sir George Simpson sailed from Foil; Nisqually in the Beaver steamer. 
Captain M‘Neill, a steam vessel kept by the company for the purposes of 
tlie coast-trade, which it naturally facilitates to a wonderful degree. Off 
Frazer’s river, which falls into the Gulf of Georgia, in lat. 49°. Sir 
George says, that from personal exploration, that river, proposed by some 
as a boundary-line, is liardly practicable for any craft, and v^^uld be of 
little or no use to England as a channel of communication with the in¬ 
terior. If this parallel, he further adds, should, as proposed by the 
Americans, become the international boundary on the west side, Britain 
would not only be surrendering all the territory of any agricultural value, 
hut would also virtually cut off the interior and the coast of her own 
shore from each other. 

In another part of his work, Sir George Simpson discusses at length that 
vexed question to which we have before given a mature consideration in the 
Neto Monthly. It is gratifying to find the views of so high an authority, 
correspond with those at which we ourselves had arrived. There is no 
■doubt that the river Columbia was discovered by Heceta,, a Spaniard, in 
1775. The claim advanced by the Americans founded upon Gray’s first na¬ 
vigation of this river after Meare’s and Vancouver’s exploration of the coast, 
is exactly as if, after the coasts and shores of Great Britain had been dis¬ 
covered and explored by the Romans, a sea-king of the north should, 
from having afterwards first sailed up the Thames, lay a claim to the • 
whole country. Astoria and the other ports planted on the Colombia, 
not by the United States government, but by individuals, were volun¬ 
tarily abandoned during the war, and even the new settlement on the 
"Willamette, in which Americans have now begun to plant themselves, 
under the high-sounding title of “ Oregon city,” Sir George says is a 
colony originally formed by British subjects, acting under British au- 
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fhoritv; its nationality beiogf as littfb affectod as that of Canada^ in the 

or public law, by American immigration. 

“ The United States,” says Sir George, in conclusion, “ will never possess 
more than a nominal Jurisdiction, nor long possess even* that, on the west side 
of the Rocky Mountains; and supposing the country to be divided to-morrow, 
to the entire satisfaction of the most unscrupulous patriot in the Union, I 
challenge Congress to brin^ my prediction and its own power to the test, by 
imposing the Atlantic tariff on the ports of the Pacific.” 

After visiting the Company’s forts or stations M‘Lougblin, Simpson, 
and Stikine, the latter only leased from the Russians, and the Russian 
station of Sitka, to which he afterwards returned, Sir George took his 
way back by what ho justly designates as the most extraordinary course 
of inland navigation in the world ; viz., Fuca’s and Vancouver’s straits, 
to the Columbia, where he found the company’s barques, Columbia and 
Cowlitz, beating their way up the stream. 

Upon this occasion Sir George visited “ Oregon city." It is situated 
at a point where the presence of falls impedes the further navigation of the 
Willamette, and extends from the falls for a considerable distance up 
botli banks of the stream, containing about a hundred and twenty farms, 
varying in size from a hundred* to five hundred acres each. This settle¬ 
ment was formed about ten years ago, under the auspices of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, as a retreat for its retiring servants. Of these original 
settlers, there are now sixty with their half-breed families, while, on the 
other hand, there are six^-five new settlers from the United States, most 
of them with wives and children. The colony, although as yet de¬ 
pendent upon the Hudson’s Bay Company, will, Sir George thinks, rise 
rapidly in importance, and soon be enabled to supply a large quantity of 
wheat, hides, and talloiv, for exportation to a foreign market. 

^ V.—CAXIFORNIA. 

Towards the close of November, Sir George Simpson embarked in 
the Cotolitz, for ( alifornia, the Sandwich Islands, and Sitka. As the 
ship glided down the river, the waters were observed to be absolutely 
covered with swans, pelicans, geese, cranes, cooris, ducks, cormorants, 
eagles, gulls, &c. The barque reached Fort George, formerly Astoria, 
on the 3rd of December, but, owing to contrary winds, it was not able to 
cross the bar till the 21st, after which, spanking progress was made 
along the coast. Cape Mendocino—a spur of the Rocky Mountains— 
which separates two regions as different as Scotland and Spain, was 
doubled in a gale, and passing Bodega and Ross, a harbour and fort of 
the Russo-American Company in California, they at length arrived, on 
the 28th off the port of San Francisco, one of the finest harbours in 
the world. 

The entrance, just narrow eu >ugh for purposes of military defence, is 
commanded by a fort now dismantled and dilapidated, and beyond this is 
a square of huts, distinguished by the lofty title of the Presidio of San 
Francisco, which is tenanted by a commandant and as many soldiers as 
might, if all told, muster the rank and file of a corporal’s party. In 
adwion to this presidio there are three othera in the upper province, 
situated respectively at Monterey, Santa Barbara, and San Dieg^. But 
Hh'rir principal occupation is gone. Founded by the Jesuits and Fran- 
dfcans as the head-quarters of the carnal weapons with which to encounter 
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the heathen ■ when the missfons were spoiled and dissolved, the f»residio 3 
fell into decay. * 

The inland sea of San Francisco comprises a number of bays, inlets, 
and basins, which it is needless to enumerate, but which present one 
of the most attractive, and yet most neglected, scenes imaginable. The 
sea is sheltered from every wind by an amphitheatre of green hills, and 
the open plains are dotted by the habitations of men ; but the Californians 
have nothing except a kind of raft or basket to navigate these matchless 
waters, which are also as little used by the world at large as by the 
present occupiers of the country. 

At the time of Governor Simpson’s visit, there were in the deep bay, 
called Whaler’s Harbour, the government schooner, California^ and the 
Kussian brig, Constantine, bound to Sitka with the last of the tenants of 
Bodega and Ross. On the right, just opposite the ground occupied 
by the above-mentioned ships, stretched the pretty little bay of Yerba 
Buena, whose shores, says Sir George, are doubtless destined, under 
better auspices, to bo the site of a flourishing town, though at present 
they contain only eight or nine houses in addition to the Hudson Bay 
Company’s establishment. Hero the Cowlitz dropped anchor in the 
neighbourhood of the American barque Alert, and brig Bolivar, the 
British barque. Index, and the Mexican brig, Catalina, and after firing a 
salute, they went ashore. 

“The Californians of San Francisco,” says Sir George Simpson, “ number 
between two tliousarid and two thousand five hundred, about seven Inindred 
belonging to the village or pueblo of San Jose de Guadaloupe, and the remainder 
occupying about thirty farms of various sizes generally subdivided among the 
families of the respective holders. 

“ On the score of industry, the good folks, as also their brethren of the other 
ports, arc perhaps the least promising colonists of a new country in the world, 
being, in this respect, decidedly Inferior to what the savages themselves had be¬ 
come under the training of the priests : so that the spoliation of the missions, 
excepting that it has opened the province to general t-nterpriso, has directly 
tended to nip civilisation in the bud.” 

The result of this state of things is, that the trade of the bay, and, in 
fact, of the whole province, is entirely in the hands of foreigners, who are 
almost exclusively of the English race. 

Of that race, however, the Americans are considerably more numerous than 
the British—the former naturally flocking in greater force to neutral ground, 
such as this country and the Sandwich Islands, while the latter find a variety 
of advantageous outlets in their own national* colonies. A t present, the fo¬ 
reigners are to tlie Californians in number as one to ten, being about six hun¬ 
dred out of about seven thousand; while, by their monopoly of trade, and their 
command of resources, to say nothing of their superior energy and intelligence, 
they already possess vastly more than their numerical proportion of_ political 
influence ; and their position in this respect excites the less jealou^, inasmuch 
as most of them have been induced, either by a desire of shaking off legal inca¬ 
pacities, Or by less interested motives, to profess the Catholic religion, and to 
marry into provincial families. 

It is needless now to enter upon the circumstances which have con¬ 
spired to render the Spanish Americans so very peculiarly indolent and 
corrupt. The population itself was in great part drawn from the most 
indolent variety or an indolent race, and the objects of colonization were 
not of the kind to awaken energy, or to uphold independence of character. 
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With regard to San Francisco, the superabundance of cattle and horses 
has further assisted in corri^ting a naturally indolent population, by the 
readiness mth which idleness can find both subsistence and recreation. 
The income of the missions derived from these sources were‘enormous. 
San Jose alone possessed 30,000 head of cattle, and San Gabriel is said 
to have owned twice that number. So magnificent a country, whether 
we regard its internal resources or its commercial capabilities, cannot be 
long thrown away upon its present possessors—on men who do not avail 
themselves of their natural advantages to a much higher degree than the 
savages whom they have displaced, and who are likely to become less and 
less energetic from generation to generation, and from year to year. The 
rapid progress of events in Mexico lends at the present moment the very 
highest importance to Sir George Simpson’s views upon the future of 
California ; and although it may be now too late to adopt the measures so 
patriotically recommended by the governor of so large a territory in North 
America, and Britain may have to fall back upon the Sandwich Islands 
as a more isolated and defensible check upon an aggressive republic, still 
it is but due to give to these views all possible publicity, so that if there 
has been any neglect of the interests of a great commercial and colonising 
nation, that neglect may at least be made known. 

“ The only doubt,” says Sir George, “ is, whether California is to fall to 
the Biitish or to the Americans. The latter, whether one looks at their 
seizure of Texas, or at their pretensions to the Oregon, have clearly the advan¬ 
tage in an unscrupulous choice of weapons, being altogether too ready to 
forget that the fultiirnent of even the most palpable decrees of Providence will 
not justify in man the employment of uniighteous means. But, though Eng¬ 
land cannot afford to acquire additional territory by such measures as would 
shake that reputation for integrity on which her empire is founded, yet she has 
one road open to her by which she may bring California under her sway, with¬ 
out cither force or fraud, without eitlier the violence of marauders, or the effron¬ 
tery of diplomatists. 

“ Mexico owes to British subjects a public debt of more than fifty millions of 
dollars, which, though never formally repudiated by her, is a burden far too 
heavy for her to bear. By assuming a share of this debt, on consideration of 
being put in possession of California, England would at once relieve; the republic 
and benefit the creditors, while the Californians themselves would eagerly 

} >refer this course to the only other possible alternative of seeing their country 
bllow in the wake of the Texas. 

“ In fact, under the treaty of 1790, which lias been already cited, England is 
even now entitled to colonise a considerable portion of the upper province. As 
America has renounced every thing that lies below the parallel of forty-two 
degrees, England and Mexico, as the successor of Spain, are regulated in their 
reciprocal relations to the soutliward ny the stipulations of the international 
cbmpact aforesaid ; so that England, witliout being questioned by any one, may 
immediately occupy the coast from the forty-second parallel of latitude down 
to the due range of the settlement of San Francisco. 

“ Now, the due range of a settlement varies in direction according to its posi¬ 
tion. If unconnected, like Monterey, with the interior, a settlement must be 
presumed to be likely to spread along the coast; while if situated, like San 
Francisco, at the outlet of many navigable waters, it will, in all probability, 
creep along the shores of its lakes and rivers. Neither on principle, therefore, 
nor in fact, does San Francisco extend many miles to the northward of the 
mouth of its harbour; so that, to take an instance, England may to-morrow 
, justifiably occupy ihe valley of Santa Rosa, which opens into Bodega Bay,” 
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VI.—THE SANDWICH I^ANDS. 

Our iravellers, after a trief visit to Monterey, took their way across 
the Pacific, from the bosom of wliich they descried tlie snowy summit of 
Mouna Kea, which falls very little short m point of elevation to the stu¬ 
pendous Mount Elias on the north-west coast of America, at a distance 
of a hundred and ten miles; and soon after the Cowlitz was piloted into 
the coral harbour of Honolulu by “ Old Adams,” an English tar who has 
made the Sandwich Islands his home for some thirty or forty years. 

Sir George Simpson remained long enough at this most interesting 
and remarkable group of coral and volcanic islands, to give a conl- 
prehensive account of the actual condition both of the Hawaiian nation 
and of the foreign settlers, and of the produce and commerce of the 
country ; but we can only afford to select a few of the most striking 
generidities from the facts collected by his industry. Sir George traces 
all the Polynesian nations to a common som'ce—a point or points 
between the southern extremity of Malacca and the northern limits of 
Japan—but as he truly remarks, the origin of this nation has in it less to 
interest us, than that sentence of death which seems to be hanging over 
it. The first census of the population of the Sandwich Islands was taken 
in ,1832, and gave a total native population for the whole group of 
130,313, a second taken in 1836 gave no more than 108,579, and that 
was reduced at a third, taken in 1840, to 80,000 ! As this is found to 
be everywhere the inevitable result of the contact of so-called civili¬ 
sation, with its forced labour, its alcoholic drinks, its diseases and vices, 
with savage life ; it is needless to enter into the details of the phenomenon 
as more particularly connected with the Sandvv’ich Islands, where internal 
wtirs and an enormous demand for sandal wood, assisted the ordinary 
causes of depopulation. 

“ Viewed, therefore,” says Sir George, “ by itself, civilisation has been, and 
still continues to be, a cankerworm, to prey on the population of the group. 
When a superior race, without fraud or violence, p)ant.-i its thousands where 
an inferior race could hardly maintain its hundreds, nothing but the mere 
mawkislnicss of sentimentality could attempt to avert or retard the change; 
but there is something truly deplorable in the reflection that, in this arciiipe- 
lago, civilisation is sweeping the aborigines from the land of their fathers, 
without placing in their stead others better than themselves.” 

The Hawaiian language is no longer the exclusive language of the 
natives. English is daily beqgming more familiar to them, and is, in fact, 
destined ere long, to be the vernacular tongue of the group. The prin¬ 
cipal food of the islanders is the root of the kalo (arum esculentuni) and 
pork, but the islands grow in perfection a great number of vegetables 
and fruits, and the group in general is supplied in an eminent degree 
with nearly all the luxuries of ovwy clime. 

At the feasts of the foreign residents, champagne and claret flow with lavisfr 
hospitality, while the lighter and rarer viands of every name are brought direct 
from the richest countries on the globe—from England and France, from the 
United States and Mexico, from Fern and Chili, from India and China. In 
fact, such sumptuousness of living as wc experienced, day after day, from oiir 
numerous friends, is perhaps not to be found anywhere out of London, and 
even there is seldom found in all its unadulterated genuineness. 

While England, France, and America, have, by recognising the entire 
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and absolute sovereignty of the Hawaiian government, secured the Sand¬ 
wich Islands as effectually as any other community agmnst foreign inter¬ 
ference, they still are, from their position, and the inexperience of their 
rulers, peculiarly liable to come into collision with the very powers that 
have guaranteed their independence. 

Their position alone with respect to the trading interests of England and 
America will render neutrality extremely dimcult, if not altogether impossible, 
in the melancholy event of a war between those kindred states ; while any in¬ 
fringement of the law of nations in this respect will be sure to lead to the oc¬ 
cupation of the group on tlie part of England, either as the avenger of her own 
wrongs, or as a protector against the vengeance of America. But, unlike this 
occasional danger, the inexperience of their rulers is a rock on which they may 
be dashed at any time with fatal effect; and, within these few short years, the 
cause in question has placed the native government at the mercy both of 
France and of England. 

In giving up all claims over the Sandwich Islands, France surrendered 
nothing but her thirst for all kinds and degrees of glory: America had 
acquired something like an equitable title by her instrumentality in bring¬ 
ing the Archipelago within the pale of civilisation and Christianity ; and 
England, to say notliing of an unvarying course of kindness and genero¬ 
sity, enjoyed all the legal rights, that could be based on a complete disco¬ 
very and on repeated cessions. 

The American missionary system appears very often to represent under 
a different aspect, that of the Spanish Jesuits of old. It is, indeed, in 
many points, precisely the same thing over again. “ The protestantism 
of the Sandwich Islands,” says Sir George, “ assimilates, at least in kind, 
if not in degree, to that very Catholicism of California, which the mis¬ 
sionaries of the group are so ready to decry—the proselytes, in either 
case, being subject to a tutelage, wlilch does not even profess to traib. 
them to think for themselves.” 

But it is not only here that tlie resemblance holds good. The American 
missionary is like a.Jesuit, very often a political propagandist. Hear what 
Sir George tells us as to the facts. 

Soon after their arrival from Boston, the* missionaries notoriously became, so 
far at least as new legislation was concerned, the real rulers of the group. For 
many years, they attempted, hopelessly enough, to shroud their political supre¬ 
macy under a very transparent veil of special pleading, partly because most of 
their innovations were offensive to nearly all the foreign residents, and partly 
because their whole proceedings not only set at defiance their special instruc¬ 
tions against meddling with affairs of state, but also evaded the fundamental 
rule of their craft, that Christianity ought, in mder of time, to take precedence 
of civilisation. At length, however, the Rev. Mr. Richards happily modified 
this system of indirect domination, by resigning his position as a missionary, 
and standing forth as the avowed counsellor of the Hawaiian government. 

The example of Mr. Ricliards was imitated, immediately after my depar¬ 
ture, by Dr. Judd, who undertooi. the offices of treasurer ^ind recorder, the 
latter department having been subsequently resigned in favour of an American 
lawyer, of the name of Ricord. Of the upright intentions and disinterested 
motives of Dr. Jn’dd and Mr. Richards, I am able, from my own personal 
knowledge, to speak in high terms. Still, the fact that all the three are Ame¬ 
ricans must excite the jealousy and suspicion of British subjects in general, and 
must exercise all the prudence and caution of the British consul in particular. 

, . vn.-—ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

As Sfr G«oi^ Simpson proceeded from the Sandwich Islands north- 
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wards to Sitka, the change of temperature became perceptible, not only 
from day to day, but from hour to hour, and in twenty-two days they ex- 
changea an inter-tropical climate for a heavy squall of snow, which 
ushered the Cowlitz into Norfolk Sound. As they arrived at Sitka oa 
Saturday, April tlie 30th, according to the reckoning of the Covditz, 
but on Sunday, the 18th of April, according to the Russians, the Russian 
calendar was adopted, during Sir George’s five months* uninterrupted 
travel across that colossal empire, which, like Great Britain, literally girds 
the globe, where either continent has the greatest breadth. Sir George 
speaks highly of Governor Etholine’s endeavours to improve this chief 
station of Russian America, but he still conveys a sufficient notion of the 
difficulties to bo overcome, when he says, that “ of all the dirty and 
wretched places that he had ever seen, Sitka is pre-eminently the most 
wretched and the most dirty.” Yet in this miserable spot a bishop of 
the Greek church, and a whole body of ecclesiastics, are located in accord¬ 
ance with that policy—too much neglected by Great Britain—which has 
amalgamated so many uncongenial tribes into a compact people, by 
means of one law, one language, and one faith. 

Sir George sailed for New Archangel in the Russian sliip, the Alex¬ 
ander, on the 9th of JMay, aflcr a farewell dinner contributed with the 
sumptuousness and luxury which everywhere in Russia contrasts with the 
poverty and misery of the lower classes. ()»' tlie way they fell in with 
an American whaler which had been out nineteen months, and had got 
2,200 barrels of oil. The captain gloried in being a real “ teetotaller,” 
notwithstanding which he went away from the Alexander with a tumbler 
or two of port on board. 

On the 23rd of June, after a voyage of forty-four days, and after avail¬ 
ing themselves of every lane of open water in the floating ice, the Alex¬ 
ander reached the port of Ochotsk—a collection of wretched buildings 
standing on a shingly beach so low and flat as not to be distinguishable 
from the adjacent waters, and embedded in the almost perpetual fogs of 
an hyperboi'ean climate. 

Ochotsk having been supplanted as a penal colony by the mines, now 
numbers only eight hundred souls. 

A more dreary scene can scarcely be conceived. Not a tree, and hardly 
even a green blade, is to be seen within miles of the town ; and in the midst 
of the disoidcrly collection of huts is a stagnant marsh, which, unless when 
frozen, must be a nursery of all sorts of malaria and pestilence. The climate 
is at least on a par with tlie soil. Summer consists of throe months of damp 
and chilly weather, during gre.at part of which the snow still covers the hills, 
and the ice chokes the harboar; and this is succeeded by nine months of 
dreary winter, in which the cold, unlike that of more inland spots, is as raw as 
it is intense. 

In such a climate, spontaneous vegetation is hardly to he expected, and 
hence the principal food of the inhabitants is fish, which is extremely 
abundant. All other supplies for the table are brought across Asiatic 
Russia, and are ruinously extravagant. Scurvy rages frightfully, and the 
only remedy is a kind of wild onion or garlick. The buildings arc of 
w'ood, and most of them are in a state of decay. The town is, indeed, a 
mere place of transit between Yakutsk on the one hand, and Kamtschatka 
and Russian America on the other. Yet being the only town within the 
compass of a territorial space of two or three European kingdoms, the 
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inhabitants have a high sense of their own dig^nity, and out of eight hun¬ 
dred souls there are, including judges and clerks of the court, na fewer 
^an forty limbs of the law. One of the judges. Fish by name, was born 
in St. Petersbwg of English parents, but like the rest, he has learnt the- 
inevitable Russian practice of tempering justice with self-interest. Of the 
vendity of the employes at Ochotsk, an idea can only be formed by 
considering what is known to exist under the immediate shadow of the 
Tsar, multiplied by the distance of the whole of the Asiatic contiftent. 
Upon this subject Sir George Simpson makes the very sensible remark, 
that the head of an extensive despotism is always peculiarly liable to be 
deceived by his subordinate functionaries. Ofi&cial knaves always rely 
on the proverbial consolation, that the emperor is far off, and they calcu¬ 
late on the interested sympathy of nearly all those who may be occupying 
the long ladder of communication between his majesty and themselves. 

Horses and guides were procured at Ochotsk, from the Yakuti, who 
were so inclined to drive hard bargains that, to bring matters to a final 
understanding they had to be marched by a party of Cossacks before 
Governor Golovin. The journey was then commenced by a ride along 
the sea-shore, whence they struck into forests of pine, larch, willows, 
and alder, with abundance of swamp tea, such as grows in Labrador 
and many parts of the Hudson’s Ray territories. Tlie Yakuti, although 
corrupted by constant punishment, were really good guides and cheerful 
creatures, turning every incident into a rude melody to beguile their own 
toil and that of their cattle. In the conveyance of large caravans of 
goods, the property is left entirely under their charge, and they are 
known to be careful, faithful, and honest, in the discharge of their duty. 
They are, however, extremely superstitious, and have a greater dread of 
the elves and spirits who dw'ell in their interrainahlo forests than even 
of the Cossacks, and as every locality has its own elf, the Yakuti, when on 
a journey, have no respite, soothing by various offerings of horse-hair, 
^d other matters, one object of terror after another, and only multiply- 
ing their tormentois as they increase their speed. 

The road lay up the course of the Ochota, a river of which the enter¬ 
prising and eccentric Cochrane said, “ Byron swam the Hellespont, and 
John Coclirane the Ochota,” and they had to ford it sometimes as many 
as fourteen tim^s a day. Many villages of Yakuti were passed ; the 
people are described as very industrious, young and old, male and female, 
always being occupied with some employment. They were, moreover, 
cleanly and hospitable. The hills, although it was now midsummer, 
were still covered with snow, and the atmosjjhere was very cold. On the 
third day they saw a huge she-hear and her cub making off at a round 
trot. Bears are both numerous and fierce in the Yakuti country, and 
often kill the horses of travellers. 

As they proceeded, the count, y became more fertile, there was no want 
of ffowermg plants, and the forests were enlivened by the warbling of 
birds, which was particularly grateful to Governor Simpson, who for 
twenty years of his life had been accustomed to the death-like silence of 
thfe American woods. A plant grew in this neighbourhood which intoxi¬ 
cates horses, and often proves fatal to them. Numerous caravans of 
goods and herds of cattle were met with on their way to Ochotsk. The 
'en'eampments along the roadside were also numerous and good, and to 
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one who had just passed the Rocky Mountains the road itself appeared 
very passable when not absolutely running in the bed of a river. 

Un the fifth day they passed Ciss Kule or Spine Lake, which, like the 
Committee’s Punch Bowl, pours its waters on one side to the sea of 
Ochotsk, and on the other to the Polar Ocean. The country around was 
studded with large fields of perpetual snow and ice. Beyond this, at the 
ferry of the Udoma, was a small station, where the party were hospitably 
received. The next day they passed more glaciers, amid a scenery 
otherwise picturesque enough, and the road was absolutely alive with 
caravans and travellers, all taking advantage of the fine season to pro¬ 
ceed to Ochotsk with goods, provisions, and cattle. Their course lay 
next along the bed of the Nalivnoi, in the valley of which were 
numerous glaciers, the largest, known as the Capitanskaia Sascha, being 
eight or ten miles in circumference. The glare of the sun’s rays in tra¬ 
versing these fields of ice was most painful. This was succeeded by a 
country of pine, poplar, and wiUow, and the latter appeared to vegetate 
where the roots were buried in perpetual frost. On the Yagctlog, or long 
river, which they reached the next day, the glaciers were as frequent and ^ 
as troublesome as ever. The Yakutis estimate distances by the time 
necessary to boil a kettle, which, as this varies according to the altitude, 
’'must be a very uncertain method of computation. They say such 
place is so many kettles olF, or only part of a kettle. That most horrible 
of all annoyances, inusquitoes, were beyond any thing tormenting. 

’ On the eleventh day, they passed the crest of the Nanukau with its 
field of ice, which contrasted strangely with the sultriness of the weather. 
After this the road began to improve. The scenery at the same time 
lost its alpine character, the mountains flattening down to hills, the tor¬ 
rents sobering into rivers, and the roads becoming level, while the land-. 
scape was rendered more cheerful by shrubs and flowers, among which the 
wild rhubarb was particularly plentiful. Hares, rabbits, and partridges 
were also abundant. 

The difficulties of the road were, however, merely altered in form, rude 
rocks and forests being exchanged for morasses, bridged with corduroy, so 
full of gaps as to be'quite as dangerous, and nearly as impracticable, as the 
morass itself. At the Aldan river, which is three-quarters of a mile in . 
width, is a small settlement with, as usual, a guard of Cossacks in uniform. 
After partaking of a repa'St of five different kinds of fish. Sir George gal-' 
loped to the Anga (seventy-eight versts) by supper time, and the next 
day achieved eighty-one versts more through a country described as ex¬ 
hibiting on all sides signs of civilisation and comfort. The landscape was 
varied by copses of w'ood, lakes teeming w'ith wild-fowl and meadows 
covered with countless herds, the whole subdivided into separate farms. 
The country, indeed, between the Aldan and the Lena, appeared to have 
once consisted almost entirely of a chain of lakes. 

At length, on the seventeenth day, after a toilsome progress of eight 
hundred and eighty miles over rock and ice, through forest and morass, 
and across rivers and torrents, the spires and cupolas of Yakutsk announced 
the presence of a largo town with all the signs of civilised life, and that 
upon the banks of one of the grandest rivers in the world, for the Lena is 
even here, at a distance of twelve or thirteen thousand versts from the sea, 
five or six miles wide. ^ 
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Yakutsk, 'the capital of the disklct of the same name, contains 
about four hundred dwellings, laid out into wide streets and spacious 
squares. Of public buildings, there are seven churches, a monastery, 
a hospital, a barrack, and the ruins of an old Oatrog or fort. The town 
is situated on an extensive plain, once, probably, the bed of the Lena, and 
hence the surrounding country is flat and uninteresting. The climate is 
hyperborean, the heat of summer not sufficing to dissipate the effects of 
winter to a depth of more than two or three feet. In consequence of 
which the cellars remain in a frozen state during the whole year, and 
the wells send up newly-formed ice in midsummer. With such a climate 
and such a soil agriculture is out of the question. Rye alone ripens 
occasionally. Yakutsk is, however, not merely a town of transport, ad¬ 
mirably situated for the purpose, and receiving its supplies from the Upper 
Lena, but it is also the emporium of the ivory and the fur trade of eastern 
Siberia. These are, as usual in Russia, sold at an annual fair. 

Sir George Simpson was received with the utmost kindness and hospi¬ 
tality by the authorities of Yakutsk. Russian profusion and prodigality 
1 ^ were taxed to do him honour. The Yakuti beat the Muscovites and all 
the w’orld in gluttony. Sir George saw two men eat thirty-six pounds of 
boiled beef, and eighteen pounds of melted butter at a meal. After such 
Repasts, tile Yakuti remain for three or four days prostrate and in a state 
%f stupor, neither eating nor drinking, being rolled about occasionally 
to promote digestion. 

At Destach, a sort of post on the river which saves a tedious winding, 
Sir George took to the Lena in a tolerably comfortable boat, with another 
In tow for the indispensable Cossack and the servants. The boats being 
towed against the current by horses, sometimes supplanted by boys or 
even women. A journey of two tliousaiul five hundred versts on the 
broad, shallow, sluggish Lena, cramped up in a boat, tormented by mus- 
quitoes and fevered with heat, does not present a pleasing subject to dwell 
upon. TJie fish the river arc most deserving of mention. The 
yelma or white .salmon is highest in repute; next comes the stirlitz, a kind 
of sturgeon; and then the titeraay, a kind of salmon trout. 

On the sixth day the boats arrived at Olekminsk, a small town of 
about fifty houses with a mixed population of !1630 Yakuti, 520Tungusi, 
and 630 Muscovites. The climate was now sufficiently good for potatoes, 
rye, oats, and Himalayan wheat, The sables of the Olekma, at the 
mouth of which Olekminsk is situated, are universally admitted to be 
the finest in the world ; the best skins are obtained towards the head of 
the river in the Yablonnoi mountains. There was the same excessive eating 
and drinking at this station as elsewhei’e. 

In their onward progress, the Cossack had often to belabour the poor 
creatures who towed the boats .’«ith a stick to get them to do their duty. 
This sounds very disagreeably to Englishmen, who repudiate a system 
necessarily had recourse to in Russia and in great part of the East. Sir 
George says himself that he found, as Captain Cochrane had found before 
him, that under the system of corporal chastisement the people had be¬ 
come so degraded as hardly to appreciate the force of any other motive. 

The tenth day brought the travellers to Yerbinsky, the first station in 
' the Irkutsk government. The river was now contracted to about half 
a mile in width, and was studded with islands of pine, birch, and willow. 
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On the next day they passed tlie town of Vittimsk, on the River Vittim, 
renowned for its sables, and which flows from the Vittim steppe in the 
Yablonnoi not far from the Chinese frontier. On the banks of the river 
currants of various kinds were met with, as also cranberries, rasp¬ 
berries, service-berries, strawberries, and choke-cherries. The travelled 
had also regular supplies of mutton, fish, potatoes, eggs, honey, oream, 
butter, &c. 

At Fliimskaya they entered the countiy of the Tungusi, who are de¬ 
scribed as being both physical] / and morally superior to the Yakuti; 
active, well-made, and independent in their manners and sentiments. 
Upon the banks of the river wore large heaps of the cones of the stone 
pine, which are crushed for food and for the oil, the latter being univer¬ 
sally used by the Tnngusi for salads and cookery. Nettles are also 
artificially grown as greens. Beyond Kirensk, the second town on the 
Lena in point of size and iraportanco, agricultural settlements became 
much more, numerous. 

On the 8th of August the tedious journey on the Lena was brought 
to a close. Carriages, sent to meet the party by the Governor of Irkutsk, 
were waiting near the mouth of the Uga, and they were whirled, jolted, and 
thumped through the ancient town of Vercholensk, and thence by Kats- 
chooga—the roads, the cattle, and the weather being as fine as the heaTt| 
could wish—to the Bratsky steppe, a magnificent prairie studded with^ 
Burat settlements, while thousands of cattle, horses,, goats, and sheep, 
were grazing on the rich pasture all round as far as the eye could 
reach. 

Beyond this steppe was a village of political exiles of distinction, and 
ascending a slight eminence tliey obtained their first view of the luetro- 
jjolis of Eastern Siberia, with its fifteen churches and their spires, its 
convents, hospitals, and other public buildings congregated at the 
junction of three rivers, the Angara, the Trkut, and the Oushakoffka. 
The first favourable impression vanished, however, as tliey got nearer, 
and they were disappointed at seeing so little bustle in the wide streets, 
and 30 many edifices going to decay. 

At Irkutsk, a handsome carriage with four magnificent grays, as also 
a smaller vehicle and pair, were placed at Sir George’s disposal by the 
governor, with postilion, footman, and bearded coachman all complete, 
and several days were spent in calls and festivities. Most assuredly the 
Russians are, from all concurrent testimonies, the most hospitable people 
in the world. But when Sir George was about to make a lateral excur¬ 
sion to Kiachta, he received a hurried note from the same governor 
stating that, according to information just obtained by his excelldhcy, the 
Chinese, without assigning any reason, had suddenly interdicted all com¬ 
munication witli foreigners of every nation ! In fact, drink champagne 
ad libitum, but do not spy into the secrets of the land. Instead of a 
trip to the frontier of the “flowery land,” Sir George made an excursion 
to Lake Baikal, the largest body of fresh water on the old continent. 
Surrounded by lofty mountains, whose precipitous sides sink at once into 
the bottomless waters, Sir George describes Lake Baikal as possessing 
but few liarbours or anchorages, and as being little better in regard to 
traffic than a barren waste. What traffic does exist is connected partly 
with die great mines of Nertshinsk and with the international emporium 
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of Kiachta. both these must cross this upland sea, it is obvious 
that both time and money would be economised by the introduction of 
steam, an improvement which, according to the public prints, has been, 
effected since the visit of Sir George and hb recommendations to that 
effect. 

Our travellers quitted Irkutsk on the 15th of August, by the regular 
post road to Tobolsk. In consequence of severe rains the roads were 
very bad, and it was not till the 20th that they readied Kansk in 
the district of Yenissei, which has the reputation of being the worst 
governed district in all Siberia. The villages, however, otc described 
as very numerous not only on the road, but as far back on either side 
as they could see, and the people all looked healthy, comfortable, and 
happy. 

Sir George speaks highly of the Russian criminal system. 

“ In fact,” he says, “ for reforming the criminal, in addition to the 
punishment of the crime, Siberia is undoubtedly the best penitentiary in the 
world. When not bad enough for the mines, each exile is provided with a lot 
of ground, a house, a horse, two cows, and agricultural implements, and also, 
■for the first year, with provisions. For three years he pays no taxes whatever, 
and for the next ten only half the full amount. To bring fear, as well as hope, 
"I to operate in his favour, he clearly understands that his very first slip will send 
rhim from his home and his family, to toil, as an outcast, in the mines. Thus 
docs the government bestow an almost parental care on all the less atrocious 
criminals.” 

No stay, beyond that of changing horses, was made at Krasnoyarsk, 
the capital of Yenissei, where the usual number of public buildings, ail of 
wood, such as churches, hospitals, and barracks were perceived. Krasno¬ 
yarsk is, however, the centre of those gold washings which find employ¬ 
ment for many thousand of souls, and which threaten some day or other 
to affect by their produce the currency of the civilised world. The pro¬ 
vince of Yenescifi had that year alone yielded five hundred poods of 
gold. 

From the Yenessei the travellers proceeded onwards to Atchinsk, where 
a town of 2000 souls, and surrounding villages with five times the 
number, have sprung up within the last twenty years owing to the at¬ 
tractive occupation of hunting up the precious metals. In each town and 
village along the great road, there was a wooden fort for locking up con¬ 
victs on their journey. Three hours were spent in crossing the river 
Kid, while cold, wet, sleepy, and unwell, Sir George thought tliis the 
most miserable portion of his long journey. Even the next few days were 
as uncdfefortable as possible—weather and roads being bad, and there 
being nothing to eat but black bread and sour milk, with most vexatious 
delays at every station. 

At length they reached Tomsk on the Tom, a handsome and flourish¬ 
ing town with wide streets and brick buildings. Tomsk has a population 
of 18,(i00 in summer, and 24,000 in winter, the extra 6000 being 
occupied in gold hunting during the season. Either Sir George was 
tired and out of spirits, or every thing went wrong at Tomsk. The 
, feeding was bad, and the Cossacks and Tatars were troublesome. 

Passing the Barabinsky steppe and Kolyran, one of the most valuable 
of the mining districts, they got on more briskly. The Cossack had 
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given out that Sir George was an ambassador from the Emperor of 
China to the Tsar, and as the roads were excellent, the joke was enjoyed, 
and they were whirled along at the rate of twelve or fifteen versts an 
hour. 

Thus they soon reached Omsk, the new metropolis of western Siberia, 
described as situated at the confluence of the Om and the Irtish, in the 
midst of a sandy plain, presenting no trei-‘ of larger size than a dwarf 
willow. The town is strongly fortified, and it has been selected with a 
view to the gradual subjugation of the Kirghiz, who occupy all the 
country from this place to the Caspian on the one side and Khiva and 
Bokhara on the other. 

The distance from Omsk to Tobolsk, the former seat of government, 
only occupied the travellers three nights and two days. The country 
was flat and uninteresting, yet closely settled. The fine old city of 
Tobolsk is celebrated in history as tnc seat of the great triumph of 
Yama(; TimofeeflF over Kutchum Khan, the descendant of the tenable 
Zinghis, and Sir George relished alike the beauty of the city and its 
historical associations. Tobolsk has, however, been set aside com¬ 
mercially as well as politically, and the caravans from China to Russia 
now pass between Tara and l iumen. 

The mayor of the latter city gave the travellers the best repast which 
they had enjoyed since leaving Irkutsk, and this put the governor in sucK 
good humour, that he declares it to be the only place in Siberia, that aP 
all comes up to our English idea of a snug, pleasant, and prosperous 
town. It is curious to observe to what an extent a traveller’s feelings 
influence his opinions; for example, Captain Cochrane who received 
every attention at Kamishloff, the first station in Russia Proper, describes 
it as a pretty place, while Sir George Simpson, who was tormented in his 
feverish haste by every delay of the post, set it down in the first draft 
of his journal as a nnserable village. 

Passing Ekaterineburg, the centre of the mining districts of the Uralian 
Mountains, but which Sir George was unable to visit owing to indisposition, 
and Kangar another thriving town depending on the mines, the travellers 
soon reached the fine old city of Perm, where, however, they only re¬ 
mained an hour to change horses. At this rate, Kazan, Nisbney Novo- 
gorod, Vladimir, and Moscow were swiftly left behind, and Sir George 
Simpson reached St. Petersburg on the 8th of the English October, 
having travelled the whole distance from Ochotsk (7000 miles) in ninety- 
one days, and from Irkutsk in forty-one days, of which time thirty-six 
nights had been spent in the carriage, two on the floor, two on a sofa, 
and one in a bed—a truly remarkable example of fortitude and endurance 
in travel. Having returned to England, via IJamburgh, Sir George’s 
whole journey round the world was completed within the space of nine¬ 
teen months and twenty-six days ! 
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THE OPERA.-JENNY LIND. 

In our last number we endeavoured to give a faint notion of the ex¬ 
citement that was occasioned by the mere arrival of Jenny Lind at 
BJackwall. We have now to describe the furore which was produced on 
her dehut. 

“ Describe,” did wc say ?—Oh, yes that’s an easy word—tliat same 
describe. We really cannot doit.—We would as soon undertake to imi¬ 
tate in a whisper the sound created by the explosion of a powder-mill. 
We would fain avail ourselves of the simile of the painter, who con¬ 
cealed Agamemnon’s face, but we have an uneasy suspicion that wc used 
it last month. Let us, therefore, turn our humble means to the best ac¬ 
count. We shall fail, but it will not be without doing our utmost. 

In the first place our readers must picture to their minds t'ne interior of 
the Opera-house utterly crammed. They must fancy the pit-folks so 
packed togcthei*, as to render it problematical whether the attraction of 
adhesion will ever lot them come apart again. They must fancy the 
elevated habitants of the gallery’ rising up in a dense compact mass to 
the vanishing point near the ceiling. They must fancy boxes occupied 
hy royalty, nobility, and the rest of fashion. This they can fancy, for 
perchance they may recollect the visit of the Emperor Nicholas. It is 
even just possible they may conceive the awful sense of expectation which, 
like a weighty atmosphere, pressed upon that dense throng. The feeling 
that the unutterable was approaching bound every tongue. This state 
of things, we will benignantly grant, those of our readers whose organ 
of ideality Is greatly developed, may possibly imagine. 

But the shout that burst forth wdien Jenny Lind, In pilgrim’s dress, 
was dragged upon the stage—that shout, we say, none can represent to 
themselves who were not actually present. The poor organ of ideality 
might swell and burst and leap through the skull that encloses it, without 
even approaching in a remote degree to a result so desirable. Every 
man, woman, and child became a Stentor on the occasion—every one 
seemed to have provided himself with a patent pair of lungs, warranted to 
bear the strongest enthusiasm, and off they all went into full action. It 
was such a hurricane of applause, that we marvelled it did not sweep off 
the stage the little fair, delicate form which had raised it. 

Just as on some broiling summer’s day, a clap of thunder which threatens 
to demolish all your doors and windows, is followed by a pelting torrent 
of rain, which seems as though it would melt away your chimney-pots, 
so was the roar of approbation followed by an overwhelming shower of 
“ hushes.” People had seen—people wished to hear. 

The very first roulade executed by Mademoiselle Lind caused a revival 
of the uproar. Never mind interrupting the song, the folks must applaud, 
be the consequeTices what they might. But for the details of success, for 
the number of times Jenny Lind was called after the fall of the curtain, 
for the particular arias in which she gained most approbation both in 
Roberto and la Sonnambule, w’e refer to the daily papers. For us it is 
left to give a notion—faint as we have said—of the general impression. 

The voice of Jenny Lind is not only a thing admirable, but a thing 
loveable.’ It does not only fait the ears of the auditors, but it reposes in 
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iheir hearts. In that pianissimo of hers, so clear throughout all its 
diminution, which dies away to all but nothingness, there is an indescrib¬ 
able appeal. And when she uses that softened voice for a firmly 
sustained shake, she keeps the souls of her hearers likewise iu a state of 
tremulation. The truth and courage with which she takes distant inter¬ 
vals, the brilliancy of her Jioriture excite universal astouisliinent, but it 
is the piano that peculiarly wins the alFection of the audience. No 
matter how the sound is softened, there is melody in it still, lurking like a 
young Eros among rose-leaves. And to this do the feelings of all respond. 
It seems as if the vocalist has struck some secret chord in the soul, the 
existence of which is not known till It is felt to vibrate. Hence the enthu¬ 
siasm excited by Jenny Lind is something altogether per se, expressing 
not only the highest approbation, but the heartiest sympathy. 

To the charm of her singing the charm of her acting is a powerful 
assistant. There is no one who has carried “ naturalness” to such 
perfection as Jenny Lind. She makes you forget the artist iu the person 
represented. Her Alice and her Amina are both peasant girls, but each 
has her separate Individuality which is caught by Jenny with exactness. 
The one is a character in a mystery, almost the rq)resentat[ve of super¬ 
natural influences, almost the embrxiimeut of the goodjninciple as Bertram 
is the incarnation of evil. The other is a peasant girl, and nothing more, 
with no other attribute than those of spontaneous tenderness and perfect 
innocence. The devotion of Alice at the cross, as represented by jVIade- 
moisellc Lind, is the very sublime of Christian faith and coufidenoe; her 
Amina is simjdicitv itself. In this last character she has even created a 
greater sensation than by her dehat in Roberto. The work of Bellini is 
more conversant to the notions of the habilucs oniay Majesty’s Theatre 
than tile Gallo-Gcrmanic opera of Meyerbeer. Jenny in Roberto is a 
glory of light, but it is a glory in something like gloom. In La Sounam- 
bule all is sunny. 

And of Jenny Lind’s Maria in “ La Figlla di Regglnicnto,” on whicli 
the curtain has just fallen now that we are penning tlii-- article, we might 
say almost the same thing as of her Alice. It is not ilie opera tliat has % 
made the “ hit,” but the incomparable Jenny. Somehow these comic 
operas—with three or four exceptions—never exactly fit the taste of the 
English audience. Reports from Italy pronounce them light and pleas¬ 
ing, but on hcai’ing them, “ light” turns out to signify “ meagre,” and 
“ pleasing” to denote “ common-place.” Tl\e fact is, these pieces are 
written for an audience who follow recitative as we do the spoken dialogue 
in our own farces, and who can therefore submit to operas in which the 
music is, in fact, subordinate to the drama. With the habituSs of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, the di ama is decidedly subordinate to the music, and 
hence there is a constant difficulty with a work constructed on the oppo¬ 
site principle. People found “ La Figlia” no great affair, but Jenny 
was exquisite. 

Yes, it is a thing to look back upon with that unfeigned enjoyment 
of the camp-life, which she infused into the character of the admirable 
Vivandiere. The “ Rataplan”—word so musical to French ears—she 
trolled with such easy gaiety; the movement of marking time with the 
feet was executed with such a delicate sense of merriment, that nothing 
could be more delightful. And there was not so much as a single par¬ 
ticle of coarseness,—there was nothing to indicate the ill-effects that 
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ought have arisen from Maria’s singular education. The hilarity and 
unsophisticated nature of the young girl were seized upon as the cha¬ 
racteristics, and the picture was as charming as possible. 

We do not often notice general theatricals, but being at the Opera- 
house, and therefore in the vicinity of a very decided success, let us just 
step over the way to the 

IIAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Mr. Robert Bell has just produced a very nice comedy called “ Tem¬ 
per,” which is marked by neat, elegant dialogue, and abounds in forcibly 
drawn characters. Those who wish to see the mischief of losing one'a 
temper explained in a very agreeable and intelligible manner, would do 
well to witness Mr. Bell’s production. Farrcn has the character of an 
old gentleman weak in the mnemonic department, and acts it better than 
he has acted for many a day. lie no longer plays the hearty, dashing 
old man as he was wont, but in representing the approach of imbecility 
ho is unrivalled. Miss Fortescue plays the heroine of the piece,—the 
more idealized impersonation of “ Temper ” rendered unhappy by her own 
over-sensitiveness, and very beautifully does she act a very prettily con¬ 
ceived character. Then, for the “ fun” of the piece, there are a brace of 
crabbed, oldi.sh-young ladies from the country, played with much humour 
by Miss P. Horton and Mrs. Humby. Altogether “ Temper” is a very 
nice, pleasant work, breathing a gentlemanlike spirit throughout, excit¬ 
ing mirth by its comic, sympathy by its serious portions, and the applause 
it has received has been alike distinguished and genuine. 


LITERATURE. 

A YEAR OF CONSOLATION.* 

Having been so far misled by the injudicious advice of friends as to 
venture in winter time by Nevers and across tho Morvan to Chalons, in¬ 
stead of following the direct road to the latter city ; Mrs. Butler met with 
so many mishaps and terrors in the early part of her journey, as for a 
time to render the possibility of a year of consolation being derived from 
a sojourn in southern Europe to appear as a thing quite out of the ques¬ 
tion. Inkling-s of the true feeling of artistic and poetic enjoyment, 
however, begin to come to the surface at a quiet visit to the curious old 
Romanesque church of Tournus, and these ultiraateW g'ain permanent 
ascendency with the pleasant scene presented by Mr. M—’s English 
factory at Marseilles. The old vein of complaint, dissatisfaction, and 
discontent was for a moment re-opened by the “ crazy, ricketty, dusty, 
dirty, ragged, filthy conveyance which carried the maihs of his Holiness 
the Pope.” It was only for a moment. 

Suddenly, against the clear azure of the sky, a huge shadowy cupola rose up. 
I felt a perfect tumult of doubt, fear, and hope—such as I experienced when, 

• A Year of Consolation. By Mrs. Butler (late Fanny Kemble). 2 vols. 
Edward Moxon. 
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through the overhanging thickets tliat fringe them, I first saw the yeasty waters 
of Lake Erie, rushing to their great plunge. Tlie great vision rose higher and 
higher as we drove under its mighty mass ; and as we turned within the Porta 
de Cavailegieri, and stopped arain at the barrier, St. Peter’s stood over against 
us, towering into the violet-coloured sky—and it was real—and I really saw it t 
1 knew the whole form of the great wonderful structure ; I knew the huge pil¬ 
lars of the noble arcade, and the pale ghost-like shining of the moonlit fountains 
through the colonnade. I was in Rome, and it was the very Koine of my ima¬ 
gination. 

Putting aside “ the dark, dismal, stinking streets” tlirough which she 
was rattled at the onset, Mrs. Butler tells us that the skies, waters, 
musical noises, myriad associations, and eijually numerous works of art, 
of the City of the Seven Hills yielded her consolation, and certainly the 
flood of eloquence which she has devoted to the expression of all that she 
saw and felt is an earnest proof that neither was her imaginative ardour 
damped, nor her appreciation of beauty affected, by her untoward journey 
to the imperial city. 

The view from the top of the Pincio, and the description of the Pincian 
villa, are full of colour: from the Monte Mario, the view of Rome, the 
Tiber, the hills, the Campagna, and the sea, is described as equally 
glorious; but there was the iiiipertineut curiosity of the clerk at Tor- 
lonias as a check to first impressions, and a wretched pauperism ever 
present to pain or disgust at each new exploration. 

Rome, the palsied city of age ! the catacomb of renown ! the raemoiy 
of whose illustrious dead seems more vigorous than the bodily presence of 
her dead alive, has been most enjoyed by some contemplative minds, 
when the glorious old ghost has flung away her gauds, wrapped her 
solemn mantle around her, pulled down her cowl over her brow, and be¬ 
come once more the sublime phantom she really is; but Mrs. Butler was 
immersed at once into the popular splendours of the Holy Week, and 
most heartily did she appear to enjoy them! 

Our return home was any thing but as triumphant as our going fortli; and I 
um sure would have furnished an admirable subject for a caricature. The white 
lining of the carriage half torn oft'; the floor of it ankle-deep in confetti, sugar¬ 
plums, and nosegays, which had been thrown to and fro till they formed one 
brown agglomeration of dirty rubbish ; the seats under us heaped with the same 
pervading trash. Heaven knows how it got there. Hoarse with laughing; 
our arms aching with hurling things a^ our fellow-creatures ; oiir shawls awiy; 
our faces all smeared with flour; our bonnets battered and dented into cocked 
hats with the thumps from nosegays thrown at us ; our very stays filled with the 
horrid little confetti, that had fallen into our bosoms, and down our backs, and 
all over us. 

After this strange fashion passed the days of the modern Saturnalia, 
and with the grim entrance of Lent the scene was changed to visits to 
the studios of artists, rides in the Campagna, and participation in the 
sacred solemnities of the Romish church, and in the rivalry between the 
choir of St. Peter’s and that of the Sistiue chapel. This kind of re¬ 
ligious sight-seeing,” as Mrs. Butler terms its, furnishes some high- 
toned and picturesque descriptions, from one who appears by her wide- 
embracing sympathies to have dwelt as much, even in Rome, with the 
present as with the past, and who acknowledges that, as a nilgrim to a 
land of noble memories, she still ever looked forward with nopeful eyes 
upon the mental and moral torpor that broods over It. 

Mrs. Butler happened, further, to be present at Rome during the iu- 
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au^ratbn. of the new pope, Pius IX., and the extreme interest which 
HM felt in the character and measures of the new head of the Roman 
Catholic Church led her to gather together all the information, and 
ever}' anecdote, which she was able to obtain, relating to him. This 
curious information, if possible, gives additional value to these interest¬ 
ing volumes, which, whether in what relates to art or to life, display every 
where the same lively Imagination and poetical temperament, speaking 
out by impulse, and thus ever giving the novelty and earnestness of un¬ 
adulterated impressions, to whatever comes under the author’s attention. • 


MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS.* 

This deliglitful work places itself without the pale of criticism 
hy its author’s acknowledgment of thanks to the editors of certain 
reviews and magazines, at the he.ad of the latter of whicn stand the 
New Monthly and Ainsworth^ for their courtesy in granting to him 
the power of making the greater part of this selection from his uncollected 
prose writings. A more varied or interesting group of subjects than what 
are thus afforded by the monthly and yearly lucubrations of one, in whom 
belief in good, cheerfulness of endeavour, discernment of universal beauty, 
and brotherly consideration for mistake and circumstance, have ever 
formed prominent characteristics, cannot be easily imagined. 

From the false alarm about science becoming the ruin of poetiy to the 
description of the passengers in omnibuses ; from the consideration of the 
hereditary characteristios of mind and body, to the description of the pe¬ 
nurious old gentleman who is fond of invitations and the great; from the 
world of books to beds and bed-rooms ; from poetical statesmen and 
social morality to female sovereigns and female beauty ; from grave 
to gay, and from philosophy to humour, the pen of a familiar and justly 
appreciated writer, travels with all the facility of a trained and experi¬ 
enced thought, n happy p- rception, and a warm imagination, till “ Men, 
Women, and Books,” remain upon us as a vision of beauty, that will not 
be easily laid aside by those who have ever deemed the hai)py destiny of 
the whole human race to be the object of solicitude, or of affectionate 
thought. 


NOVELS OF THE MONTH. 

I. EVELVN HARCOTIRT—IT. THE THREE COUSINS—III. A WHIM AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES—IV. THE MDERMOTS OF BAEUYCLORAN—V. THE 
cardinal’s DAUGHTER—VI. RANT lORPE—VII. THE STUDENT OP 
SALAMANCA—VIII. THE JESUIT IN THE PAMtLV. 

The new novels of the month may be truly said to possess 
avertige merit, and to belong to a good school. If not calculated to 

* Men, Women and Books ; a selection of Sketches, Essays, and Critical 
Memoirs, f^in his uncollected Prose Writings, by Xeigh Hunt. 2 vols. Smith, 
Elder, aAd Co. 
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enhance the popularity of 60 delightful a species of composition, tbey^ 
atili, by their abundance of natu^ incident, character, and dialogue, 
make themselves far more agreeable and acceptable than the now com¬ 
mon run of political and theological prose fictions, with their maudlin 
sentiment and perverse philosophy. It is not that among scenes of pre¬ 
tended existence, we do not too often find in novels, purporting to repre¬ 
sent actual life, characters that are exhibited in the mere masquerade 
attire of an imaginary world, and that, for the sake of contrasts and 
effects, vraisemblance is too frequently sacrificed; the strict and severe 
adherence to the simplicity of nature and truth, appears, except in the 
hands of a few great masters, to be beyond the perfection attainable by 
the more numerous aspirants to fame as writers of prose fiction ; while 
to expose in detail these ever prolific sources of error would involve us in 
a wearisome and monotonous criticism. 

I .—Evelyn Harcourt* is a beautiful creation. The miseries of 
whose career appear throughout to be capable of relief by a word of 
explanation, which would have been inevitable in actual life; and 
although it may not have been in the author’s aim to bring these 
perplexities to an immediate end, still it cannot be expected that, unless 
sufficient cause is shown for it by the intricacy and mystery of the plot, 
that the reader’s patience shall, in such cases, be as great as the author’s 
perseverance in warding oft' a conclusion which has stood forth as in¬ 
evitable from the commencement, 

Evelyn Harcourt, a penniless and unprotected orphan, but as beautiful 
a creature as ever inspired a poet’s verse, was introduced into the fashion¬ 
able world as ih.Q protegh of the tasteful and luxurious Lady Truro. All 
London raved about the beautiful Evelyn at her first appearance; but 
among the fashionable nonentities of the day, the accomplished maiden 
herself soon distinguished with a favourable eye a Mr. Sherborne—an 
author, whose poetry had always seemed to her to be the most exquisite 
she had ever read, and whose works of fiction had become celebrated 
throughout Europe. Our romancers ought to feel highly gratified by 
this preference shown by beauty and intellect to the aristocracy of nature 
over that of birth. 

But as the current of love is proverbially liable to disturbances, Eve¬ 
lyn’s career is chequered, first by the importunate addresses of an empty- 
headed fop, the Lord Haverford^/est, but still more seriously so by 
a mistaken and totally uncalled-for jealousy of a certain Helen Bridge, 
whose connexion with Evelyn is of a singular description, she being the 
daughter of a lady who was abandoned in early life by Captain Harcourt, 
the father of Evelyn, for that young person’s Neapolitan mother. 

This first mistake leads to a host of others, one of the most prominent 
of which is a reconciliation with Arthur Sherborne, to be almost as im¬ 
mediately cancelled by an affiancement with the Duke of Shetland, a be¬ 
trothal forced upon the heroine by throats of destruction against him 
whom his grace is pleased to designate as “ a melancholy, miserable, 
rhyme-stringing scoundrel.” This untoward progress of events is scarcely 
relieved by what befalls Helen Eridge, who, marrying Captain Percy, 


• Evelyn Harcourt. A Novel, By the Author of “ Temptation; or, A Wife’s 
Perils,” &C. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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"the most popular man of his regiment,” follows him to Canada, to 
become almost as soon a widow, and to return broken-hearted and her¬ 
self dying to her home. There is relief, however, in the character of Mrs. 
Harry Bridge, a Frenchified Englishwoman, wrought up into an excellent 
caricature of what such a perscmage might be supposed to be. 

Poor Evelyn, in the meantime, borne down by the struggle, is, by the 
effect of mental anxiety and illness afflicted with blindness, under which 
circumstance it naturally remained to the high-minded and intellectual 
Sherborne to do that justice which the noble duke was no longer so 
anxious to do himself, and for which he is rewarded by Evelyn’s ultimate 
restoration to sight by the skill of the faculty. Tliis last episode in a 
Kfe of great mental trial and perplexity is, as it ought to be, the most 
touching and interesting in the work. 

II. —Mrs. Trollope has maintained in her last novel, The Three 
Cousins,* her reputation as a vigorous delineator of female character in 
its various phases. " The Three Cousins” represent the »,iireo states of 
womanhood, the first being the wife, the second the widow, and the third 
the maid. The persevering widow, Mrs. Cobhurst, is admirably por¬ 
trayed, while the domestic Bishop of Solway, and his good-natured ln<^. 
Mrs. Morrison, are scarcely less truthfully depicted. There is some diffi¬ 
culty at first in determining w'ho are and who are not to be the per¬ 
sonages of the tale. We are almost unconsciously impressed with the 
idea that the narrative was commenced with one order of intentions, and 
ultimately finished with a wholly different scheme. The rich and eccentric 
old uncle. Sir Joseph Lexington, is hard to follow in his vagaries. His 
wayward tenderness to \a%proUg^e, the younglady of the story, and equally 
wayward treatment of his supposed illegitimate nephew, Edward, is, how¬ 
ever, well calculated to keep anxiety upon the stretch. That the young 
lady when wooed by a noble lord, whose suit is apparently favoured by 
uncle, bishop, wife, and widow, should persevere in her attachment to her 
illegitimate cousin, is quite enough to cause a tremendous eruption of the 
family volcano, but this threatens a denouement when carried so far as 
actually to hurry the great lion of the story—the uncle himself—off the 
stage of life. And so it turns out, for the fortunes and the history of Ed¬ 
ward Lexington are legitimately cleared up, and happiness long deferred 
is at length brought within reach of a deserving couple. 

III. —While in Mrs. Trollope’s story the plot is evidently laid down with 
a view simply to the developernent of bold and startling contrasts of cha¬ 
racter, the clever author of a Whbn and its Consequences^ has endea¬ 
voured, and that with equal skill and success, to combine variety of 
incident with skilfully delineated character. It is, indeed, a story 
of great dramatic power, and intensity of purpose. 

Young Chandos, maltreated and driven from his inheritance by hia 
elder brother, is forced to take service as a gardener with a squire who has 
two fair daughters. While in this situation, he loves and is loved by one 
of these fair maidens, who alone knows him in disguise, and an engagement 
is contracted between them. In the mean time the cruel baron comes in to 
woo the sister, but his success is somewhat marred by a gppsy’s prophecy, 

• The Three Cousins; a Novel. By Mrs. Trollope. Author of “ Father Eustace,’* 
&& 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 

f A Whim and its Consequences. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. j 
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which, in its anticipated fulfilment, casts its dismal shadow over the hap> 
piness of all parties. In the necessity of concealing his unjust and un- 
brotherly deeds, the cruel baron is at length driven to the commission of 
murder—a crime which, unluckily, Chaudos, the hero of the stoiy, is 
there to witness, and in which he consequently becomes involved by cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence, upon which hangs the main interest of the narrative. 
The unfortunate lover is taken up as a crimiiial, charged with murder, 
and tried, the whole train of implicating circumstances being well 
wrought up to a climax of clFect. The accused will not assert his inno¬ 
cence because he must involve his brother. And often as the trial of an 
Innocent man has been made the groundwork of a tale, yet it has never 
been contrived with greater skill than in the present instance. Through 
all the minutiae of detail the most breathless suspense is preserved. 

IV. —Such startling social anomalies as are presented to us in the his¬ 
tory of the decline and fall of the IM’Dermots of Ballycloran* can only be 
met with in Irish life. Standing raid-way between the educated and the 
ignorant classes of a civilised community—between conventional refine¬ 
ment and downright depravity—belonging neither to the aristocracy, nor 
to the middle classes, nor to the labouring classes, but partaking contra¬ 
dictorily of some of the more prominent Irish peculiarities of each- 
gentlemen by position but peasants in language, thoughts, usages, and 
intercourse—the history of such a family carries along with it a literal 
propriety, which, though out of the bounds of ordinary experience, remains 
true only to Irish probability. And what a field do such probabilities pre- 
isent for fiction and imagination to run riot upon ? 

Setting aside the interest afforded by a wild heroine and a really good 
priest, there is an air of tarnished chivalry in the demeanour of Thady, 
the last representative of the M’Dermots, which is infinitely amusing. 
The ancestral pride and family pretensions ever struggling agmnst a 
humiliating position, a vanishing estate, and a crumbling tenantry, is not 
only true to life, but makes of tins account of the M'Dermots a most cha¬ 
racteristic picture of Irish society. 

V. —The Cardinal’s Daiighter\ is a novel greatly to our liking. The 
legitimate province of such fictions is to surprise and excite, to stimulate 
curiosity, and to baffle speculation, and the Cardinal’s Daughter fulfills 
these indications to the letter. It is a work solely of invention and 
ideality, which, departing from the regions of practical observation, 
wanders at will into a world of fancy, where strange devices and intricate 
combinations add their charm to an accurate delineation of character, 
and a vivid and poetical conception of life. It is impossible on these 
points to praise too highly the works of the late Mackenzie Daniel. It 
IS not long ago that we had especially to point them out in connexion 
with the Young Baronet^ a tale which is even surpassed in interest 
by this last relic of a skilful narrator and inventive writer. It is well 
that according to its merits they may be the means of relieving a friend¬ 
less widow and infant children, and that they have then the double 
opportunity of doing a good act, and of perusing a very interesting story.. 

• Tlio M’Dermots of Ballycloran. By Mr. A. Trollope. lu 3 vols. T. C. 
Newby. 

t Tlie Cardinal’s Daughter; a novel by the late Boliert Mackenzie Daniel, author 
of the “ Scottish Heiress,” &c., &c. 3 vols. T. C. Newby. 
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VI. — Ranthorpe* which follows next in order of notice is, curioos to 
say, the picture of those severe strug'gles, those fearful ‘‘pantings on 
the thorns of life” which belong to the career of the novelist. The picture 
is conceived in a sound spirit of humanity, and depicts with earnestness 
and sincerity what he who undertakes to combat misery with his pen 
may have to undergo. Most sincerely do we hope that such a work 
may be largely read, and that it may do good in its generation. 

VII. —The Student of Salamanca^ has already obtained a merited 
popularity which leaves nothing to do upon its transfer from the columns 
of Blackwood’s Magazine into those of a fair-sized volume, than to give 
it a hearty welcome. The Student of Salamanca^ is indeed, an extremely 
well told story, the interest of which is kept up without flagging from 
beginning to end. 

VIII. —A Jesuit in the family and a journey to Rome,} nominal or real, 
stand pretty nearly in the relations of cause and effect. “The Jesuit’s end,” 
says their redoubtable adversary, M. Steinmetz, “is the conquest of a 
soul and all its contingencies .” his “ means’’ are every motive-power that 
can influence the human heart. The Jesuit is impelled by a self-idea; 
but his selfishness is not the littleness of common men. It is something 
preternatural. It scorns the petty motives of other men, and seeks to 
rival providence in its comprehensive grasp. It is a mortal’s infinitude. 
To the Jesuits all things are “ indifferent,” except the “ end” he has in 
view. That “ end’’ of his endeavours may, with certain modifications, be 
common to the leaders of all professing Christians; hut the main charac¬ 
teristic of the Jesuit is (after) his tenacity of purpose—his determination 
to compass his “ end” by all the means which he believes the god of his 
cause offers for his appliance. 

This is an important distinction, and to those who may wish for curio¬ 
sity sake, or to whom it may be necessary for conviction, to be satisfied 
of the fact of this convenient and seemingly expedient morality, without 
perusing the learned dogm:'.s of a Suarez, a Reginald, or of an Escobar, 
even as so ably set forth in the story of “ Piquillo Alliaga,” wo recommend 
Mr. Steinmetz’s book. There he will find the different phases of action 
and progress. Passions wrought on by passions, weaknesses operated on 
by weaknesses; joy and woe, pleasure and pain alike used as moans to an 
end. Perjury, fraud, equivocation, falsehood in all its ramifications, nay, 
if we are to believe this unflinching opponent, violence and murder arc per¬ 
mitted by the Jesuit moralists, cum eis visum fuerit expedire, as Escobar 
expressed it. Truly a refined civilisation has its banes as well as an imper¬ 
fect civilisation, and of all these the most disagreeable to contemplate are 
the fierce conflicts of sect against sect, and the war of man against man, 
in the cause of that kind and beneficent deity who loves those who love 
him, and what man does not—forgives errors of doctrine—for soundness 
of heart and iaith. 

• Ranthorpe. 1 vol. Chapman and Hall. 

f The Student of Salamanca. 1 vol, William Blackwood, and Sons. 

1 The Jesuit in the Family. A Tale. By Andrew Steinmetz. Author of the 
‘ Noviciate,” &c. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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HENFREY’S BOTANY.* 

This is a work of far greater extent and intricacy than might be 
imagined from its modest tide. It is not much known, except to work¬ 
ing Botanists and Horticulturists, what a cl^iios of confusion exists in 
regard to the character and names of parts of plants. Botany has its 
tyrants, who lord it in their own sphere, with the greater impunity as the 
circle to which they address themselves is narrowed and incapable of that 
defence which can only rest upon the sympathy of the enlightened. But 
the botanical legislator is safe—the enlightened are so few! Mr. Henfrey 
has, however, clipped off many of the turgidities of the science, has care¬ 
fully sifted and arranged what facts are well ascertained, and his work is 
in every respect adapted to be the class-book, wherever such is left to 
the choice of die student or the amateur. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

Tire comprehensive reviews which wc have been induced to give of 
Sir George Simpson’s Overland Journey Round the Worlds and of M. 
de Hell’s Travels in Southern Russia, and the extent of our limited 
space occupied by these reviews, obliges us to postpone the notices which 
have been prepared of many interesting -works that have appeared during 
the past month. Among these may bo particularly noticed a very un¬ 
pretending but very pleasing and instructive, 

Journal of a, few Months' Residence in Portugal, and Glimpses of 
the South of Spain, published by Mr. Moxon. 

Mr. Leitch Ritchie’s British World in the East, published by W. H, 
Allen and Co., is also a well-written, carefully compiled, and compre¬ 
hensive summary of the leading facts connected ivith the historical, 
moral, and commercial relations of Great Britain with India, China, 
Australia, South Africa, and the other possessions or connexions of 
Great Britain in the eastern and southern seas. 

Mr. Cottle’s Reminiscences of Coleridge and Southey will claim our 
earliest attention, as will also An Officer's Sketch tf Assam and Assaad 
Kayat’s Voice from Lebanon, with Tichendorf’s Travels in the^ East, 
may form the subject of a future agreeable commentary. Not less im¬ 
portant or less worthy of consideration is Mr. Meadows’ 

Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China, and on the 
Chinese published byW.H. Allen and Co. It is the work 

of a man in every respect qualified to throw light upon the subject of 
which he treats. 

Mind and Matter, illustrated by Considerations on Hereditary In¬ 
sanity and the Influence of Temperament in the Development of the 
passions, by Dr. J. G. Millingen, and published by H. Hurst, is also a 

• Outlines of Structural and rhywological Botany. By Artbur HeoDrefr* 
F.L.S., & 0 ., with numerous Blustiations. John Van Voorst. 
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T^ork of a class which merits a careful attention and a considerate, not a 
desultory, notice. 

We have once before been disappointed in our notices of Mr. Miller’s 
delightful little books, Summery Autumn, and Spring, and which are so 
iiill of natural and artificial beauty, as to be literary and artistic gems of 
their kind, and not the less to be admired for their revival of those truly 
rural tit-bits of Bewick, the historian of our native songsters and wingea 
inhabitants. 

Amiable Hans Christian Andersen, too, with his Picture Book toithout 
Pictures, translated by Meta Taylor, must not be neglected. 

The season has also been more than usually prolific of poetical works 
of various degrees of merit. The claims of Lord Robertson to distinc¬ 
tion in perhaps the highest sphere of literary composition have been con¬ 
tested, but it is impossible not to accede to the learned lord a cultivated 
taste, a perfect sense of the great, the good, and the beautiful, and deep 
poetic feeling. The Gleams of Thought now published, as reflected 
from the writings of Milton, will, in our opinion, do much towards es¬ 
tablishing Lord Robertson’s claims to a poetical reputation of a high 
order. 

Charles Mackay is ever himself, whether tunefully singing in his 
voices from the crowd, or softly sighing from the mountains. There are 
utterances of these last Voices, of exceeding beauty and tnithfulness, and 
it is to be regretted that the subjects partake so much of the same mono¬ 
tonous character, «,s to appear as if the prose articles of a certain weekly 
newspaper had been done into verse. 

Modern Life, and other Poems, dedicated to that most impartial of 
critics, the public, shall, with the author’s consent, be left to their 
verdicti. Digby P. Starkey, barrister-at-law, the author of unconnected 
poems called Theoria, has adopted that title as expressive of his labour 
having reference only to the moral impressions of beauty. Some of these 
poems have already appeared in the pages of the Dublin University 
Magazine, and almost all arc characterised by the spirit, and free and 
gifted language of one who has been a favourite votary of the muses. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Starkey’s work will meet with the same ap¬ 
preciation in this country that it has met with in his own. 

Mr. E. D. Baynes has sent forth the first four parts of the Annals, 
of England in sonorous pentameters, dedicated to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty as a feeler with respect to the continuation and completion of the 
work. It is not the first attempt of the kind, and as far as we are able 
to judge, fails more from the positive impossibility of treating such sub¬ 
jects poetically, as for example: 

“ With other such, ’tis therefore my intention 
To pass them by, and make no further mention 

or, 

“From Sandwich sailing north, th’ instructed fleet 
Returning south, th’ expected tour complete,” 

th^n from actual want of ability. 

Dreams, by Owen Howell, are, we fear, far too really dreamy to meet 
with favour from a public so little disposed to accept poetical compo- 
ritions * of any kind, and still less so those which are of a merely 
imaginative character. 
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THE CASINO, 

BY li. MARIOTTI. 

Lunigiana, or Val-di-Magba, a a narrow and deep strip of land on 
the Apennines, a dainty valley which may well put the most gorgeous 
descriptions of Rassclas to the blush. It xtas too rich and fair, too 
Wessod a region for any mortal monarch to lord it all over. Conse* 
quently the King of Sardinia, the Puke of Modena, and the Grand l>o^ 
of Tuscany have each their own slice. The upper district belongs to 
last-named potentate, and forms a separate dependence of the Grand' 
Duchy, hemmed in on all sides by the neighbouring territories. 

The metropolis of this little Tuscan province is called PontiemoK. 

Pontremoli—Pons-Remuli, according to some—more probably PdHS* 
tremulus—-derives its name from a orary and shaky old bridge in th« 
vicinity of the old town-gate, —a ricketty concern, winch has been rocking 
and swinging, and would, ages ago, have sunk into the torrent beneath, 
but for the intoifcrence of San Giovanni Neporauceuo, the bluff Teutom6 
saint, Old Nepomuck from Prague, there hung in effigy, with his jsha* 
racteristic crown of five stars, and sti etching forth his hand to avert the 
wrath of flood and avalanche, and supply the defect of solid masonry. 

Why the good Bohemian bishop, who could not help himself firom a 
fatal tumble from th# bridge on the Moldau, should be set up to stay* 
bridge in its fall, is one of those mysteries of the Roman Catholic Olympus, 
which mere profanes need not attempt to explain—unless it were by 
reasons analogous to those which appointed the .Virgin saints, Lucy and 
Apollonia, to guard their worshippers against all ophthalmic and od<mtai^i$ 
diseases ; viz., that the latter having every tooth in her mouth drawn* 
and the former both eyes torn from their sockets, pickled, seasoned, and 
served up at supper, by the inl.umaiiity of heathenish tyrants, and having, 
therefore, nothing to apprehend from tooth-ache and sore-eyes on tlmr 
own account, they are, it is inferied, amply at leisuie to take care of otheg 
people’s infirmities. 

Thanks, as we said, to the exertions of the saint, in beludf of iftm 
structure from which it takes its name, tlie city of the tuipble-dowa 
bridge, is as flourisliing a place as any other market-town in the 
nines. It lies deep in the valley, in a snug hollow, sheltered on Ipree 
sides, cloaked and blanketed, as it were^> in th^ deep folds of its boW 
mountain-range. ITp to their summits the hills are one vast chestnut atid 
olive forest. The vineyards bloom on the lower enfineHeeS ; com-fieldl» 
and pasture-grounds spread to the south-west, immediately below the 
town. A few white dots glimmer through the dense even^green mending 
the heights. These are the church-steeples of Vignola, Bagnone, Filat- 
tiera, and other less important hamlets of die district* Else oothiog 
rupts the sameness of that lunuriant v^etation. The very torrents 
or dash down unseen into tlurmain stream of the Magra—unseen, dmagn. 
ly their wild rattlipg cnuli,' perpei^tedly enhiveawg the sdUncss o^ditteir' 
Alpine solitude. 

July.—rou coezia;. 
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Fontremoli is a town of one thousand houses, or fuochi; for hearths 
are a well-known and most desirable luxury in that high region. Every 
third house is a wine-shop, or else a nobleman’s palace. Often, indeed, 
the publican’s oak<branch hangs on the same door by the side of the 
patrician’s marble escutcheon, for the vineyards of the district are a com¬ 
mon source of wealth to great and small, and the broken-down lord dis¬ 
dains not to improve his finances by transacting a little business in the 
vintner’s line, through the agency of his butler or steward, in ^s ow'n 
premises. 

From one comer to the other of the peninsula, Italy is rich in poor 
stobles. Every village and hamlet, especially in the mountains, has its 
•wn nursery of these parasitic weeds. Ilalf-stai’ved counts, and penniless 
marquises, idle, proud, overbearing in proportion to their insignificance. 
They are the remnants of the feudal families, which were driven from 
tlie towns and plains in republican times. On their mountain-fastnesses 
they lingered in silence and obscurity, they fastened on their vassals like 
leeches, they bred like rabbits in their burrows. Together with the laws 
that swept down their half-obsolete lordly privileges, came the abolition 
©f primogeniture which raised every branch to a level with the parent 
atem. Every puny lordliug stood up, every inch a lord. The eldest 
brother once reduced to beggary, every cadet of either sex came in for a 
fair share in tlie patrimony. From the remotest epochs in medieval 
history, Lunigiana was the stronghold of Italian feudalism. The Mali- 
spini and Pela-vicinI, two kindred branches of the house of Este, were, 
as their names implied, Hard-.skinners and Evil-thorns in the sides of their 
neighbours. But, on the earliest decline of feudal power, in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, the most generous and enftrprising-^perhaps also 
tlie most needy—members of those families had emigrated to the free 
cities of Lombardy, Liguria, and Tuscany, there to bring their high 
blood and mettle to bear on the scramble for honour to which free insti¬ 
tutions opened so amplq a field; till by their strenuous exertions they 
re-asserted a power whl.di ephemeral republicanism had wrenched from 
them. As leaders of the burgher nobility those regenerated patricians held 
up their head throughout every phasis of Italiau decline ; and their de- 
acendants at the pre.sent day, the numerous branches of the Malaspina 
and Pallavicino (for so they have softened their appellation from its first 
viilanous meaning) enjoy as much consideration as rank and wealth can, 
in an enslaved country, afford them above the mass of their fellow- 
bondmen. 

But a sprinkling of both races, together with other houses of less con¬ 
spicuous descent, dways tai’ried behind; clinging to their native warrens 
©n the Apuan hills with the tenacity of the craven vermiji, they have 
been before compared to ; parading their quarters before the gaping 
rustics of that primitive district, greeting each other with the empty titles 
their petty sovereigns doled out to them, and giving themselves airs as 
the ereme de la cremes the elder branches, tlie indigenous and genuine 
aristocracy of the land. 

Their ancestors’ eyries and rookeries on the Apennine crags were too 
•tately and spacious, or else too bleak and uncomfortable for the stunted 
atnd dwindled race, and the sinking fortunes of later generations. A 
sense of insecurity in their isolated position in olden times, and subse¬ 
quently that sociid instinct which impels the Italians to huddle together 
in their crowded cities, gradually led the lords of Lunigiana to shift their 
homes to Fontremoli, where, as we have seen, their mansions, in every 
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style of building since the flood, in ever^ state of unrepair, rose up in 
every direction along the straggling main street of the town. There, 
draining their vineyards to the last drop, felling their woods to the last 
stick, and grinding their tenants to the last farthing; haggling and 
wrangling with money-lending locusts who eat them out of house and 
home, they labour hard to keep up what they call the lusti-e of their 
family—a mere rush-light at the best, which they ai’e compelled to hide 
under #ze bushel of a remote and most insignificant province. 

A few of the most thriving do, indeed, contrive to diversify their paltry 
existence by spending a Christmas or carnival season at Parma, at Flo¬ 
rence, at any of the minor capitals, either as a better sort of upper 
lacqueys at court, or as spongers and hangers-on at some of their name¬ 
sakes, and more than questionable relatives. But the travelled members 
are rare in the community ; whilst the vast majority, penury-bound, rise, 
fall, and rot on the spot, as irremovable as the piers of their paralytic old 
bridge, ever since good Nepomtick put his miraculous veto on tlieir loco¬ 
motive propensities. 

It would be long to enumerate the causes wliich contribute to render 
this otherwise fertile and happy valley a true Abyssiuiau retreat, a kind 
of Italian Krahwinklc—a hot-bed of hobbies, of silly old notions, which 
everywhere else have given way, like noxious old weeds, under the hasty 
tread of civilisation. In the first place, the district is literally and mate¬ 
rially inaccessible. There is no way into it. Poor Napoleon (that wag 
of “ Boz*’ all the time wondering why the Italians should cherish his 
memory) had done a job for them ; and that was a job in his own style. 
From the Lombard plain, Jicross the Apennlne pass of La CIsa, up to 
the very gates of Pontremoli, ho had driven a military road, which waji 
to be prolonged as far as the Mediterranean to the Gulf of Spezia. In 
beauty and magnificence, no less than in expense and difficulties over¬ 
come, the work had little to envy the more renowned achievement of 
Mount Cenis and the Simplon. The traces of the g^antic enterprise 
are still recent, enormous chasms in the rocks testifying the strife by 
which man asserted his sway over stubborn nature; the blasted crags 
bearing still on their brow the scars and bruises where the fire and sword 
had struck, as they rose frowning and threatening astride the path, and 
grappled with all the might of the hundred-handed conqueror; the 
fuiTOWs of the mine still black with the gunpowder which blew the very 
bowels of the mountain asunder—and along their yawning gaps the 
trickling waters of the Alpine springs, w’hlch, frozen in their fall by the 
northern blast on a winter’s morning, hang on the sable rock in myriads 
of icicles, all sparkling in the rising sun like diamonds on a suit of jet. 

All labour lost! Napoleon's successors, to whom a road is an infernal 
machine, suffered the whole to fall into ruin, and the ill-fated Pontre- 
molese remained there up to the period wo are now describing, as effec¬ 
tually shut out of the world as the early colonists of Greenland, since tlie 
last European mariners were hopelessly driven back from their ice-bound, 
inhospitable coast.* 

The entrance to the valley, moreover, is, especially on its more practi- 
cahle side, gpiarded by dragpans, dragoons, gaugers, and crocodiles, Scribes 
and Pharisees, bugbears of the very worst description, stopping the luckless 
traveller at every comer of the mad (such as it is), ransacking his trunks^ 

* The road has been since restored and continued as far as Sarzana and La 
Spezia. 
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^nd rummaging his pockets, in search of salt, tobacco, bibies, lucifer- 
matches, and other treasonable matters ; vexing, perplexing, worrying 
him to death with questions, cross-questions, and catechisms, as to his 
name, surname, nick-name, country, and business; testing the soundness 
of his opinions of all things in general, and of the government of his 
serene highness, their liege sovereign, in particular. 

Of these abominable political turnpike gates, these lurking-places, 
whence blackguards in tattered uniforms level their carbines at youiwith, 

D-n your eyes, your passport or your life, 

no less than ten are to be met along the distance of scarcely as many 
miles between Sarzana and Pontremoli j for the ducal and royal cloaks 
of those diminutive potentates being made up of patches of ancient feudal 
estates, their extreme borders are so miserably jagged and dovetailed into 
each other, that any man with reasonable length of limbs, is sure to get 
over a new frontier at every stride, and if we recollect that no less than 
three of these irksome station-houses bear the redoubted cognisance of 
Este, and acknowledge the sway of that beau-ideal of despotic Quixotism, 
the Duke of Modena (now deceased, but only iii the flesh, for he has left 
a sou beliind him), we may easily conceive that the most enterprising 
tourist—a very Trollope—would give up the excursion in despair ; a 
journey to Timbuetoo, or an ex[>edition to the North Pole being mere 
child-play to it. 

Morally and physically, thus boxed up in their snuggery, secure from 
the intrusion of even English curiosity, forgetting and forgotten, these 
blessed people build up a universe in their Lilliputian community. They 
measure the human i-acc by the only known standard, their own. The 
j^ighest in the land are the biggest of men. The very Gulliver, in their 
own estimation, is the Marchese Pavesi de Negri, whose palace has a 
whitewashed front, and whose family coach rumbles along in all the 
majesty of chasseur and po.stilion. 

For, be it kept in mind, state-carriages are known in Pontremoli; 
though no other vehicles -ire. A few second-hand, antediluvian berlines— 
a something between a four-post bedstead and a lord mayor’s barge—fol¬ 
lowed in the train of miners and sappers at the time of the construction 
of the Napoleoniaii high road. These got stranded, as it were, in the 
valley, since all communication with what “ Eothen” calls the “ wheel- 
going world,” was ultimately broken up ; at these, a knowing village cooper 
has been hammering, tinkering away ever since, to fit them for parad¬ 
ing machines for the flower of the nobility of Lunigiana—and these may 
yet bo seen, and better heard, regularly of an afternoon, creaking, squeak¬ 
ing, calling out a thousand murders, as they do duty on the Corso—a 
round level drive by the water-side, a kind of stadium about five furlongs 
in diameter, around wliich their Pontrcmolese mightinesses may be seen 
pompously unbonneting, ducking, and salaaming at each other, with the 
rotatory assiduity of poor caitiflPs doing penance at the treadmill. 

There are some Pavesi living in considerable affluence at Parma, and 
there is one Gian Carlo de Negri in Genoa, an accomplished and good- 
natured millionaire. But the Marquis in Val di Magra is the Pavesi de 
Negri. His namesakes in the two above-mentioned towns are new men 
<^-«thing8 of yesterday—^merely irrelevant veins unaccountably straying 
^m the* main artery, but he is the heart of hearts, the stagnant puddle of 
the life-blood of both families. The whirlwind of fortune may drive mere 
scatterlings abroad; dry leaves, withered branches, ever ready to fly be- 
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fore the blast. But the good old trunk is rooted to the ground—proof 
against hurricanes. The strongest inducements to migrate have been 
held out to him by allied courts—ay, and to each of his ancestors before 
him. His own ^ther was called to fill the all-important function of 
head cheese-grater to his maccaronic majesty. His present highness of 
Lucca wished to trust him—the noble marquis himself, with the golden 
snuffers and extinguishers of the royal bed-chamber. But the Pavesi de 
Negri were used to hold a court of their own. They were in themselves 
a potentate. Can Lunigiaua subsist without the Pavesi de Negri? was 
not their lordly ascendency still paramount in the province ? were not 
its interests for ever identified with those of the house ? 

It cost troubles, he might say, and vexation of spirit, to keep up the 
house to any thing like its original stand,—anxieties of which mere city 
lordlings have not the faintest idea. They, who scruple not to dirty 
their yellow kid gloves in trade, and turn a penny out of life-assurances 
and straw-bonnet factories, little conceive what it is to scrape togfether 
one’s revenue^out of oil flasks and goat-skins of wine—to get one’s own 
out of ploughman, vin<»-dresser, and muleteer’s clutches, now the villains 
insist on having as much ilglit to their day’s wages as their landlord has 
to their day’s work; to diive it into the thick skulls of our Lombard 
customers that acid wine makes the coolest beverage, and rancid oil the 
most savoury seasoning; to make a stand against free-thinkers and liberals, 
who cut parson and pope, cry “ A fig for the Lent-Bull,” and, the sacri¬ 
legious dogs!—fry their fritters in lard! 

The wonder is, what becomes of half the specie in Europe! The English, 
grovelling shopkeepers—have got a loadstone for all the coined metal on 
earth : they spin, they steam, they fag, they barter the very air of heaven 
for gold—and—servos them right—Midas-like, they starve in their wealth. 

Money! money! whore is all the money of Italy gone to? Here 
stands a marquis, the tallest and broadest in the land—the oldest in the 
world, his name the very title-page in the golden book, liis coat-of- 
arms a very menagerie, with half-a-score granite pej'ks in the raoim- 
tains, a wilderness of woodland, lots of dismantled castles, fwarms of 
seiwants, three hundred and sixty-five windows to liis palace—and never 
a blessed scudo to cross himself with! 

And precisely at this conjuncture—with the marchedno coming of 
age ! The sou—the only son—the only possible son ! for be it under¬ 
stood, the Pavesi de Negri can be no more than two in the world—have 
been no more for eighteen generations. His stately marcliioness—rest 
to her disdainful soul!—could hold the lioness's language to all those 
common sows, the mothers of manltind, “we breed but once in our life, 
but ’tis a lion’s whelp is on the straw.” 

The marchesino coming of age! The consummation of oue-and- 
twenty years longings! the lordly cub licked into the full-grown brute! 

With all the bustle, the scraping, and scouring at the Casino, nine-and- 
uinety tapers on the grand chandeliers ! twenty-one mortaletti —three- 
pounders every one of them, to be fired away on the market-square at 
sunset, and ices and rockets, and fiddles and ribbons, and fountains run¬ 
ning with malmsey! And in so great an emergency, in sight of so 
ruinous a lavishness, of such unprecedented largesses, never a poor paofo, 
never a rascally quattrino to carry on the war. 

■ The noble marquis was indeed in a most lamentable pickle. Not an 
inch of land unmortgaged, not a blade of corn unsold in the grass. In« 
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4eed, the most available part of the property had long since sunk into 
that bottomless whirlpool of expenditure—the family pride. His town 
mansion—with more windows, forsooth, than shutters—bald rocks and 
close-shaven forest lands, thin pastures on the bleak mountain-crest, waa 
all that remcdned of his ancestral acres—the mere shell of what had at 
no time been the fattest of oysters. 

He had no family to provide for, it is true, for his only son—whclp,^ 
as he loved to designate the “ heir,” about whom all the fuss was now 
going on—had been brought up at those aristocratic workhouses the 
CoUcgio de’ Nobili at Parma, and the Reggimento Savona at Genoa, in 
the former of which he had, through the interest of his relatives, been 
presented with a scholarship, in the latter with a commission. 

But his hall swarmed with all manner of nondescript domestics, his 
staff of attendants, from scullion to major-domo could vie in numbers and 
high-sounding titles with the court of a German mediatised prince of 
moderate pretensions. Provincial servants in Italy are, we will acknow¬ 
ledge, tolerably well-trained to the starving system, which they see is 
equally the order of the day with their betters, ^fitill they all cost more- 
than they are worth; all have a back to be decked in the pepper and 
snuff colours of the Pavesi livery; all have a mouth—often mouths— 
whose cravings are not always to be hushed with all the harvest of the 
half-score Apennine peaks in their patron's dominions. 

What of it? Are they not, most of them, house-bred menials: chil¬ 
dren’s children of his grandfather’s flunkeys : the natural dependencies of 
a patrician household ? Had not the Pavesi of old even a rcgulsir fool in 
their pay ? And would he not have one, if love or money could procure 
the genuine article ? 

Nor could all this idle gang suffice to pamper the pompous inanity of 
the infatuated spendthrift. Horses and hounds, game preserves, deer- 
houses, and even a Swiss clialct and dairy, all that could cause an outlay 
without the faintest hope of return, was entertained with proportionate 
raagniflcence; all the luxiuies of discomfort, all that could be found most 
unprofitabfb, most unamusing, most incompatible with a man in the mar¬ 
quis’s cheerless position ; the toils, the'burdens, the embarrassments, all 
of grandeur but the substance, must be got, no matter how much at the 
expense of his peace of mind, of his credit and self-respect. 

Nor was it even the yearly expenditure that drew the deepest on his 
impoverished exchequer. Unbounded liberality, he flattered himself, 
would command the homage that hardly power exacted in feudal times. 
The surly boors of Lunigpana must be fuddled into their former allegiance. 
Christmas and carnival, harvest and vintage witnessed a yearly course of 
periodical orgies in the palace-yard. Every birth, marriage, and death,, 
and the anniversary of all such events, was signalised by a cuccagna and 
coTte handUa ; Anglice, cauldrons of mnccaroni, butts of wine, riots, bon¬ 
fires, fighting, dancing, profusion, utter confusion. The cliristening and 
confirmation, the breeching and coating of the marchesino, had already 
g^ven rise to noise and waste without limit. But the solemnisation of Ins 
twenty-first birthday was to out-do all former doings. The young lord 
had been summoned home from his winter-quarters more than three 
months ago. He had been paraded from house to house, and along every 
lane and* alley in all the glitter of his re^mental finery. He htm been 
hailed with blessings from every cottage-door as a bonny lad and comely. 
Expectation was on the tiptoe for something little short of a miracle on 
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Ws being ushered into manhood ; and the fond mari^uis-father was fully 
bent on over-shooting the mark of popular anticipation, were he to sink 
palace and rocks in the effort. 

By a dexterous stroke of policy, however, he had removed one-half of 
the difficulty of his enterprise. The auspicious ceremony was to be of a ’ 
public character. From the stately halls and courts of the Pavesi man¬ 
sion, the scene was to be shifted to tlie market square of the town and to 
the Casino, or club of the nobles. The loncsomeness of his widowed 
position, happily afforded him a good pretext for excluding the fairest and 
most ornamental part of the community from his invitations, and the 
choice of the Casino, inviolable ground to any but the privileged few, left no 
choice to the honest burgesses of the middle classes, hut either to join the 
revelling mob on the square, or give up all participation in the pageant. 

At Rome, Milan, or Naples, and in other large towns, Casinos have 
cither been abolished, or, like English clubs, rendered accessible to all tliat 
can afford the outlay of the subscription fees. Thanks to natural good 
sense, or, perhaps, also to a sense of their utter helplessness and insignifi¬ 
cance, the Italian patricians have, in all civilised places, accommodated 
themselves to their fallen fortunes, and are by far the most affable, most 
civil and agreeable of all European aristocracy. Endeavouring, some of 
them, to win by their accomplishments, their patronage to talent, popular 
manners, and tlm adoption or affectation of liberal principles, a distinc¬ 
tion which they are aware, is no longer attached to their beggarly titles, 
they seem anxious, above all things, to evince their readiness to waive all 
pretensions, to court admission into, and amalgamation witli, all that edu¬ 
cation and good-breeding has raised to their level: so that a man of 
genius, an artist, or even a professional man, is not only tolerated, but 
eagerly sought after, hoitoured, and f^ted in their circles. 

It is only in some unknown nook and backward corner, such as Bagna- 
cavallo or Scarlcalasino, in Romagna, some paltry castello in the marches, 
or the Calabrias, some unexplored mountain district, such as we have 
described Lunigiana, that Casinos are still extant, with all the narrow¬ 
minded morgue and petulance that gave them rise. It was the boast of 
the aristocratic lounge, named the “ Casino Apuano,” at Pontremoli, that 
it hml never been soiled by the sole of a commoner's shoe. It was the 
House of Lords of thejnighty oligarchy of Val-di-Magra, and, as such, 
only open to every male of a titled family on his reaching his majority. 
Admission into the immaculate premises was tantamount to the donning 
of the senatorial Toga at Rome. FJorestau Pavesi de Negri, the hope 
and pride of our vain-glorious raarchese, Avas, therefore, to he made both 
a man and a nobleman of in the evening. 

The brushing up, lighting, and warming of that revered sanctuary of 
patrician conceit, the refreshments for the noble peers, and the coarser 
festivities for the rabble outside would most probably doom the “ happiest 
of parents” to a disbursement of some thousand crowns. Contractors for 
provisions had already been appointed and settled with. Malandrlno, 
the one-eyed landlord of the “ Crab,” and Spungino, the confectioner 
and acquacedrataio of the “ Chequers,” had already received orders to 
an enormous amount. The main spring to set all these wheels in motion 
■was alone wanting; the marquis being in that sad predicament, which 
his countrymen humorously* express by “ lacking twenty shillings to 
make a pound.”* 


* Gli mancan venti soldi a far una lira. 
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To extricate himself firom his irksome embarrassment, he had no re* 
source left but a visit, which he had, unwisely, put off till the eleventh 
hour—a visit to that most dreaded, yet most inevitable, of his acquaint¬ 
ance, an unsafe friend, though a near relative, as the English familiarly 
’designate him—a visit to his money-lender, the Genoese, Girolamo 
Quartin. 

Girolamo Quartin was a character in his way. A good-natured, open- 
handed—a mere anuUeur usurer. Ho had started in life as a muleteer, 
and had thriven in that line, owing to his honesty, punctuality, no less 
than to the inexhaustible kindness which made him ever ready for a good 
turn to a neighbour, and the humour which was never at fault with a 
hearty joke for every mountain lass in his beats. With a good round sum 
of money, fairly come by, and the warm wishes of all who knew him, he 
had, later in life, settled at Pontremoli, together with a niece, by adoption 
a daughter, by name Teresina, a Ligurian beauty, black-haired and black- 
eyed, breathing fire from her pouting lips, like a walking Vesuvius in mi¬ 
niature. 

Exorbitantly rich as the retired muleteer was surmised to be, he had 
always repulsed the insinuations of those who wished him to become a 
lauded proprietor. His ambition had a higher aim. He made himself 
the landlords’ lord. He did not hang the three golden balls on his door, 
for he sconied to levy his taxes on the poor. But he opened a bank to the 
by far more needy aristocrats whom he loathed and despised, and de¬ 
lighted by his long-withheld relief, to tantalise, to torture, to Immble to 
the dust. 

Of all the debt-eaten bankrupts among his titled customers, none was 
so deep in the Genoese’s books as our own luuuificent marclusse; none 
that the usurer had more discretionally in his clutches—none, w^e must 
add for justice’s sake, he loved to nettle and chafe, to snub and to bully, 
with a more ingenious refinement of cruelty. 

Every negotiation for a fresh supply of cash amounted to a positive fight 
between lender and borrower, a fight, too, in which the latter was inva¬ 
riably w'orstod; for independent of his position as a suppliant, ho knew 
the Genoese knave had an easy nonchalance, a quiet sarcasm, with him, 
W'Kich grated on his thin-skinned vanity, stung and galled him more bit¬ 
terly than the most open, most deadly affront. • 

For one of these dire encounters, the poor marquis, from necessity, nerved 
and brazened himselfi on the morning of the memorable day. He sought 
for, and obtained admission into, the redoubted sanctum of the surly 
Plutus, and stood before him sick at heart with the qualms of loathing 
and misgiving. 

Girolamo’s counting-house had all the fantastic look of an old curiosity 
shop. It was a repository of antiquity, suits of armour, family pictures, 
and all thewoful pomp of greatness departed; it comprehended, likewise, 
a dead and living museum of natural history. The shrieks of a couple of 
cockatoos perched on an iron-box, for the contents of which his lordship 
entered a suitor, assailed his ears on his entrance; and a whole tribe of 
monkeys, jabbering, chattering, taunting, and bantering, if their meaning 
were utterable, thronged around him. 

Girolamo Quartin fed a legion of pets. His favours were equally 
shared by oviparous, and viviparous. Famed for humanity to the dumb 
part of creation in his former capacity of a mule-tamer, he had gained 
that ascendency over them, which discerning jundness can alone secure, 
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even upon irrational creatures. He was loved even as he loved. He 
idolised, pampered, actually killed his “ happy famiV’ with kindnesSj bat, 
by way of atonement, stuffed, spiced, embalmed, all but canonised them 
when dead. Dead or alive he treasured them, addressed them with the 
most indiscriminate affection. 

Still it is difficult, we know even for the strictest lover of justice, to 
guard against the subtle temptations of partiality ; and even Quartin had 
a Benjamin. This darling of dai'lings of his hi’art, was —tell it not to 
ears polite—a dapple donkey; but that was a clever, an erudite, a very 
phenomenon amongst donkeys. 

For so many years a dealer in four-footed cattle, Quartin was deeply 
conversant with all their maimers, instincts, and humours. He had 
established a gipsy-like understanding with them—talked with—read 
them. Against the cold-blooded philosophy, which denies horses and 
mules the blessing of a rational soul, Quartin produced, as a practical, 
irrefragable argument, his ass. 

And a monster of abilities, to be sure, the animal was. People who 
have witnessed the prodigies of mathematical dogs and industrious fleas, 
may think little of his achievomr-nts; but the more unsophisticated rustics 
of Val-di-Magra stoutly declared the i cry devil must be at the bottom of 
his apish freaks and more than canine sagacity. 

In the first place, Sibllliu (for so his master styled him) would 
stand and walk on his hind legs, like any bear or monkey. He would 
answer to his name, and follow his master better than any mastiff. I am 
not sure he could not bray a tone like any German bullfinch; hut this was 
•well proved, that he could sit in an arm-chair, or a carriage, as any gen¬ 
tleman born. 

O ye partisans of the omnipotence of education ! Here was a well- 
disciplined individual of that most indocile, most stolid of all living species, 
whom his master had been able to drive in an open gig along the Strada 
Nuevo and Novissima, at Genoa, in the file of masquorrfding carriages, on 
the last carnival season, attired in a capuchin frock ; aud the imperso¬ 
nation was so high-finished, the illusion was so complete, that the deuce 
of a row there was that night at the convent, to make out which of the 
brethren had so far trampled on the rules of the order, as to appear on 
the Corso on so profane an occasion. True enough, the murder was out in 
the end, and Quartin was fain to smuggle himself and his long-eared 
mimic out of ^noa, beyond reach of the resentment of the outraged 
fraternity, and of the vengeance of the police. Still it was a masterly 
pci'formance, and none who had wdtnossed it but must avow that the ex¬ 
tamer of mules w'as fully justified in his predilection for the peregrine 
genius of his beast, and home out in his Pythagorean theory. 

He loved every individual in his ark-like establishment; but he was 
proud of the long-eared nurseling he had so successfully reared and 
trained from his tenderest colt-hood, and was often heard to say that 
Sibillin stood the highest in his good graces as a quadruped, even as 
Teresina was his all in all among bipeds. 

The gifted creature was, however, absent at the time, being, in fact, 
engaged at a game of romps with the kitchen maid below stairs. 

Some comparative silence being at last established among the feathered 
tribe, and the quadrumano having resiiectfully fallen back, at a beck from 
the charmer, the marquis, screwing up bis courage to the sticking pomt, 
thus opened the negotiation. 
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■ ** Well, Quaxtin, compare ! How wags the world with you, gossip ? 
You have heard the news, have you not?” • 

“News, my lord,” quoth the usurer. “News, to be sure. New 
moon 0 h. 10 min. 57 sec. Sol in Capricorn. Horns in the ascendant. 
Slippery times, my lord marquis, for fathers of families.” 

“ There, there, always at your nonsense ! You are aware this is the 
evening, and must have expected my visit. Come!” he added, deeming 
it expedient to put on a bold face and carry his object by storm, “ come, 
I am in your hands. Name your own terms j a cool thousand will do 
my business,” 

Quartin looked at the noble demurely. He laid hand on the ponder¬ 
ous ledger that stood open before him, deliberately reading out of its 
pages. 

“ Marchese Paves! de Negri, Lord of Fivlzzano, Baron of Ncbblano, &c. 
&c., to Girolamo Quartin, money lejider, and vulgarly called usurer, Ur.” 

“ There, there, that’ll do,” again broke out the marchese. “ Curse 
the book and curse its contents. I know how deep I nm in your debt, 
you know on what security you stand. Every acre of land, every brick 
of ray house has been pawned to you, but on my word—a nobleman’s 
word—” 

Quartin struck up a tune. It was a favourite air he was then impart¬ 
ing to a proficient blackbird. 

“ Come, Mary, warm my feet, 

More wine, my love, more logs, 

’Tis rainihg cats and dogs 
Dost hear the hail and sleet? 

“ Do, Mary, warm my feet, 

The tire is waxing low, 

Give it a hearty poke ; 

Burn alder, pine, and oak, 

Do, iMary, warm my toe. 

“ Bur>i table, chair, and bench, 

More logs, more wine, good wench. 

The logs they must be dry, 

The wine is better neat, 

Come, Mary, warm my feet.”* 

The wrath of the marquis at this sally of the money-lending wag was 
only restrained by surprise. Quartin had hitherto masked his insolence 
under, at least, a thin vein of obsequiousness ; he had never so far for¬ 
gotten himself in his exalted customer's presence. The latter was thun¬ 
der-struck. For one moment he clenched his fist convulsively, and held 
it levelled at the nose of his unconcerned antagonist. He mastered his 
passion, nevertheless, and striking his hand harmlessly enough on the 
counter, he said, with as much statelii ass as he could muster up in his 
smothered rage, 

“ Fellow, what do you mean ?’’ 

“ Simply this,” said the fellow, with more earnestness. “ Pawn your 
nobleman’s word to your peers, with whom it may be current coin. As 
for me, I woidd as .soon rely on the chattering of yonder macaw.” 

“ Base-born hind,” insisted the marquis. 

—-—^— -—— ---——. 

• “ Mariana, scald’m’ i ; 

Mo scold’m’ ia ben v’lontera,” &c. &c. 

A popular old song in the north of Italy. 
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«Cool and friendly, lord marquis I” sneered the Genoese, “cool and 
friendly ! I mean no offence, though I am, as our old women say, ‘ ugly 
and sincere,’ and never disguise my mind. Base-born hinds trade not in 
noblemen’s words ; you have saitl it—you are in my power. I lift up 
my linger, and behold, the lord marquis exchanges his dismantled ghost 
of a mansion for a snug cell in the town-gaol. But I am mild and for¬ 
bearing, as the most vicious of my mules may testify. I am magna¬ 
nimous, and I’ll come to an understanding with your lordship.” 

The marquis breathed. 

“ That’s sensibly said ; name yoi»r terms,” said he. 

“ Behold, my lord marquis,” continued the late muleteer, in a softer 
tone, but underneath which seemed still to lurk a mischievous leer, as if 
he revelled in the thought of the wound he was adroitly and measuredly 
going to inflict. “ I have a niece—I should say a daughter. She is 
clever, well-spoken, sensible, a blessing to me in my loueTiness. She is 
an angel in the parlour, a cherub in the kitchen. Ifet oven this paragon, 
even this invaluable treasure shall I part with for your lordship’s sake.” 

The marquis gaped with amazement. 

“ For my sake ?” he echoed. 

“ Hear me out, lord marquis,” the Genoese went on. “ Teresina, tl»e 
giddy thing, is lost to me. 1 have been at great [)ains to make out what 
could be the matter with her. Dumb brutes speak plainly enough to a 
man of understanding, but a lass is a riddle even to a mule-tamer of five- 
and-twenty years’ standing. Not to weary your lordship, I have dived 
into her secret. 

“ Well, sir, she has eyes in her head and goes to mass of a Sunday— 
that means she saw, she was seen. There has been sighing, guitar- 
strumming, and at last cicishe-ing* underneath her chamber-window. 
One night, Sibilliu, my favourite, had caught the influenza, and I could 
not sleep. 1 heard it all. 

“ The gallant is a proper, youth, trutli must be spoken, and a well- 
behaved one. You would never name him the son of his father. But, 
hang it, my lord marquis, there’s a father in the case. The boy is civil, 
off-handed, obliging ; the father is an old fool, a stickler for rank and 
birth, and all sorts of nonsense. The son has seen the world, and the 
starch has been properly rubbed out of him ; the father looks stiff, prim, 
all-of-a-piece, as if he had swallowed a poker. 

“ The young spark’s attentions, 1 argued, can bode no good to the 
usurei‘’s cnild, and full of the tliought I loaded my blunderbuss, and, by 
the God that Is above us, I meant to shoot him down like the maiten at 
the door of iny poultry-yard. 

“Thank Heaven, I thought twice about it. I stepped up to him, had 
a long talk with him. I have already said it, the lad is a likely lad, and 
means well by Teresina. He stands in awe of his father, but the young 

folks are both young, and the mar-the father is not immortal. Well, 

my lord, the rogue must rob me of my child, and right welcome is he to 
her. I have ns gt)od as promised—pawned her to him. Yet a few 
months, and these poor monkeys and Sibilliu are all that* will be left to 
cheer me in my old age.” 


• Cicisbeo, cicisbeare, imitative words from ci ci, conveying' the sound of the 
soft whisper of love. Cicisbeo, in ItoKan, means a' gallant, a beau, in the most 
general sense of these words. It is only tlie malignity of foreigners that has per¬ 
verted the term, and construed it into a “ dangler about married women.” . , 
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y-The marquis looked sadly peiplexed, but an instinctiye shudder began 
tO' oreep through his vsins. Had he, indeed, rightly guessed the bold 
usurer’s drift ? 

“ The cream of the joke, your lordship,” eoncluded the villain, almost 
chuckling in the midst of the maudlin sentimentality he had hitherto 
affected, will be when his lor—— when the lad’s father comes to hear of 
it. He'll kick and flounder in a handsome style, the vicious old brute, I 
warrant you. But I hold him, curb and snaffle, secure in my hands^ 
chained like a buffalo with a ring through his nose. I can make or mar 
him, and, mark you, this evening must settle. This evening his pride 
meets with its fall, or else he driuks with me a health to the betrothed : 
long life and wedded happiness—to Florestan and Teresina ! You com^- 
prehend me, lord marquis?” 

The lord marquis might, himself, have repeated the question. Did 
he really understand the roturier's meaning? His head swam as in 
dizziness; he reeled and swangbackwards and forwards, blinded, maddened. 
His rage, at last, was too much for him. Gnashing his teith, foaming 
at the mouth he rushed suddenly forward, and the lordly cane glanced in 
the air, and fell like a thunderbolt in the direction of the devoted head of 
the oflender. Girolamo was however on his guard, and by a timply 
dodge evaded the blow. At the same moment a huge old ourang-outang 
which had been moping unobserved in a comer during the colloquy, 
sprang at the nobleman’s neck. 

“ Villain, murderer, low-born blood-SUcker!” gasped the marquis, his 
passion towering even above the panic of that sudden assault. “ 3Iiser- 
able miscreant, will you stand by and see me throttled in your presence 
by this monster ?” 

“ Down, Jacko,” shouted the money-lender, bursting into laughter, 
the moment he saw his antagonist out of danger. “ You are not in the 
vein for business, my lord marquis, I see, nor are these faithful creatures 
tame enough to look on and see their master ill-used. I wish you a pleasant 
morning, my lord marq,;Is, and a little more patience and gentleness. I 
vouch you will listen to reason ere night.” 

So saying, and picking from the ground a skirt of the nobleman’s coat 
which l^d been torn from his back in the short but fierce skirmish, he 
handed it with a deep bow to the now crest-fallen lord, and opening the 
door for him with every show of ceremony, banged it lustily after him. 

The evening brought with it discord, confusion, the devil to pay. The 
gunpowder (the marquis was made to understand) had got wet in the 
mortars on the first fall of the evening dew. The faggots for the bonfires 
seemed equally aflected by the dampness of the atmosphere. The 
market-place remained obstinately, ominously, dark and mute. The inn¬ 
keeper of the “Crab” contended that, owing to the severity of the 
weather, or else to the terror of the festive artillery that did not go off, 
every drop of wine in his casks had turned as sour as the grapes in the 
fable, and the mob in the market-place, affected by the drought, and 
afflioted with a sudden sore throat, could muster no livelier shout, no 
<ehee% than a most jarring chorus of crowing, groaning, and 

- voll^ of such disheartening greetings welcomed his lordship himself 
|pke drove up to the portico of the Casino, in all the display of footmen 
vend outriders, and it was with more hurry than dignity that he leaped 
fnxn the oarriage and shuffled himself in at the door to escape the light 
nrissUes whkh new at him on all sides. 
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Here was traditional devotedness, rev^nce for rank, gratitude from 
the descendants of bis forefather’s vassals. One word flown abroad % 
the talisman bottled up in Girolamo Quartin’s counter was not forthcom¬ 
ing, and behold the multitude yelled like the hyena disappointed of Ins 
^y! The outraged nobleman cast a hurried glance beliind 
ISvery thing without looked cheerless, dismal. None but the lowest 
rabble, shameless, senseless, bent on hostilities ! Over the way, on the 
opposite side of the square, black, hideous, rose the town gaol; its foul 
biros grinning, grimacing, cracking their ribald jokes with tiieir brethren, 
below. The town g^l! the dingy abode, accommodation in which, he 
had been told in the morning , was in readiness for himself at no distant 
period! 

With a shudder of misgiving, the marquis rushed in. Darkness and 
sullenness equally awaited him inside the club house. It was now barely 
seven, indeed, and the meeting was appointed at eight. The Amphitiyou 
of the day was glad of a few minutes to Inspect the proceedings. But 
what proceedings, good heavens, what preparations! The caffettiere of 
the Chequers” was as inexorable, as surly, and crabbed as he of the 
“ Crab.” Heat had, it would seem, proved no less pernicious to the 
ices within doors, than the sharp frost to the malmsey-flowing fountains 
without. Every particle of snow had melted, every drop of liqueur in 
the Maraschino flasks had evaporated, and the reception of the marches* 
sino, however interesting, would, most likely, turn out a very dry cere* 
mony. 

Now in Italy, no less than in England, whatever folk may think to 
the contrary, eating and drinking is the great business of life. Indeed 
the “ Casino Apuano,” with all the prestige of its name, was in fact a 
mere Trattoria, a better kind of cook and confectioner’s shop, with a 
hisca or hell to it. The magnates of the land met there to treat each 
other alia Romana, that is, each paying his own share of the scot. There 
was a restaurateur and cafe attached to the establishment, and the con¬ 
sumers settled their scores as they could best. 

Every chance for a supper or even for the meagrest buffet was at an end 
for the evening. It required all the eloquence of the distracted marquis 
to prevail upon the ill-humoured beadles to light as many tapers as 
would prevent the members striking their heads against each other. For, 
the chandeliers in the grand salon were only lighted on state occasions, 
and the head-waiter had not been told who he should look up to for 
damages. 

The representatives of the ruling houses of Lunigiana gradual^, mewi'* 
time, began to drop in. The new candidate was to come last, and bis. 
father had directed him to tarry outside, while he was warming up his col¬ 
leagues to a proper degree or enthusiasm in his behalf. The members 
were rather astonished than pleased at the hooting and pelting with which 
each had been saluted, on the mob-beleagured threshold. Many of them 
cast a .suspicious look round the gloomy hall at the bare and desmate side¬ 
boards. An air of langour and discomfiture was depicted in their long 
frees, some of them had even husbanded their appetites for tiie solemnity^ 
An eldest son, and an only son, was an important matter, no doubts bttt* 
good, substantial,' genial supper, ^as an object, also. Indeed the tyN> 
things were pretty well identified m their brains. One eould not ^^| 
without the other \ the presence of one could not make up for the- othc^i' 
abemice. ... “.k'-l: 

Some of the most intimate friends of the marquis, boweViir,rBtreM^ 

' 




10 umbo ixjf to him with w^«bre <3 

^‘'jpordiaUty \ rooovoriog from t^e chill 
. Iu9 the fond pormt requested his 

, {foeeoded to opon the business of tl^e erening^. 
Ffor«#l|mo FAYocd dir ^tgdt the innoceni oauae of all this 

Imsarcly and reluo> 


iQcaifon*' a^/roe intoneoujrse wttli«tlie world, a prolonged 
to the Kmtb, whitW he had acodhtpanied his Genoese relative, 

* |md p^aps naHtr^ fiifts of sounder sense, him set him widely at variance 

Ibis fother*! ^bso}^ notions. He was nowhere more ill at ease than 
'idludst aU the tawdry erandetnr and pompous dotness of his ancestral 
dwelling. The father mmself was even mere surprised than delighted 
at the prolonged stay of his darling boy, in the present instance, unaware 
of the spell of^Teresioa^s hlaek eyes, by which all the^ wpnder had been 
acdiieved. * 

jDuring these three months of the young oiltcer^s foriough, the lovers 
had ^mient Interviews. Teresina’s uticle was hardly just to her in his 
l^negynos of hm: eharms. Tereslna had a eulthated mind—the result 
of easily education with her parents at Genoa; and a nataially radiant 
wit to set off thc^e limited acquirements to ten times their positive amount; 
and the delighted FloreStan was'soon made aware that the low-born 
maiden might he, ip every respect, a meet companion for a man of even 
higher pretensions than ms own. 

How far the yoUng lord, with penury staring him in the face, might be 
also actuated by leas romantic considerations of the money-lendei’s posi- 
tibn^emdof the probable reversion of his strong-bov to his loiely niece 
need not here be discussed; neithei shall we iiiquhe to what extent, a 
malicious wish to inflict the deepest and most incurable wound on the old 
piArquis, by inveigling his son int6 a mesalliance with the UbUier’s child, 
m^ht have tended to enlist the latter in the lover’s cause, and brouglit 
him to enter into their > lews with an idacrity that exceeded tlieii bii^t- 
anticipations. Suffice it, that the veiy best understanding uigned 
betn^n the triy; the old maiquis’s views being only by one of them, 
looked v^n as a grave obstacle to the consummation oi their conunon 
desire. . 

FnlLofriieSe thoughts the enamoured youtli tarried under the windows 
of his bdack'Oyed maiden. He was tall and well-made, and wrapped as 
he WAji^iu the hiroad folds of his miUtary cloak, his fine statuie assumed 
e^antie dimen«>ioDS in the de^ shade of night. His cocked hat was 
Ipweied over hi# hrow, and the wfW pluip® wai'cd gracefully in the wind, 
^^ddenly a streak pt lig^t dart^ through the Genoese’s door, and danced 

* folly over the fookly pavement. The onpad, rubicund face of the money- 
)dCT shone on the ihre|hohIi Ujcflmated with a ^n of delight at having 

'it lurker about hi# pran^4^. imd been in amnush for him. 
ad %thq youth in» passed li^ through tha entrance, and was 
toj^and the ijbwfoom wnhda. 

h« haam his guest"# comfort# with an 
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»*i|Offler, and W hp took one article 
«>* ^ Wontder^ pnt them under 
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rgreat the way i$fo lus chewfol par- 




lotir, 6ibt the p«r^ti3xed hv the iHfewilv 

bade him be merry ai|d mAhe Mms^ jkdlliib 

to the enjoyment of their uniiodl^|d'<^ hKte^' 

r^ uig the youth’s trappings along Mm. ^ ^ ^ ? 

Half-past eight, nlne» lad ib the memitiwift flpferU^ 9k the cjoc^ 


Ca^no, and the noble dotfitd vm net y«f4tit''1ilw eii^ of Ms loag-^vhlira" 
harangim. He had traced hh ^eneek^ «s ldrt>a^ ^ 
the family, the first floi^estlme/ who hid- slain in. psAtle the King of 
Macoco, a mighty monarch from thd ir6r;^t»n#e W who pud 

crossed over to Italy in the suite o( Gensenc thie and ig^ee* 

ably to the manners of thoS® dhivairoos times, lie had tm^hl'lnine trith 
him the spoils of the vanquished, and ever aft^awakds wtmB ^ the haHle* 


tvith the veiV slightest possible modification, the finn% gfoHed tO tl^ 
present day. The orator pioceeded to unfold the subseqOent expklits of 
one hundred and fiiW of me lineal inheritors of that prond namci and 
after a brief and modest allusion to his humble self, he launched out itito 


the praises of the hopeful heir, the hero of the night, whom he desfipxlhed 
not only as a restorer of the glories of the house, but afeo Us a vitnfi* 
cator of all the honours and privileges of the order his redoubted audienoe 
belonged to. 

Hete paternal and patrician emotion tan away V^ith the noble Sp^k^ 
Unconscious of the yawns, low but deep, that hunger and ennvt mreea 
fiom the very heart of his well-bred colleagues, unaware of tbe murmurs 
of the storming multitude outside, he prolonged his entangled and tUn- 
tological peroration, till he no longer knew what fell from his lips. 

A sense of uneasiness, of ill-dissorabled impatience, wonder, aud- ItM* 
dignation at the Marchesmo’s unaccountable absence might be perWved 
in him, in the midst of all his warmth of delivery. He stcde fr®<|uUni 
hurried glances at the dboi, where his eye, honever, was only met by the 
impassible, stolid look of the head-beadle. He shifted his posture from 
light to left, he fretted and fidgetted. A thought, a terrime one,*slpt 
through his head,—that the rabble—tliat Quartin—that the enemy 
might have waylaid, arrested,—who knows ^ murdered the expected one. 

At last he came to a sudden pause. There were footsteps in the 
vestibule ; a black panache vtas seen waving on the threshold. ** 
he is !” exclaimed he, no longer attempting to master his fefilii^ 
with the quickness and sprifi^ness of nis better days, he bounq^firf^ 
his elevated station, and ru$h^ to the candidate’s rencounter. 


Every eye was naturally tufued in the direction df t^ new 
The youth, hitherto a mere hoy, and permanently doiqfcil^ idipeia^ wMr 
utterly unknown to many in. the assemmage ; and the fatiiet^ exliggeriiited» 
encomiums had set expectation on the utmost Stretch.^ * ^ 

The new Mndidate ateppeil forward all wrapped in hie cloek, 
without retWHt^ his plutned shakets the heavy tmmp of itoU 
resounded fiercely on the methM Boor, and his lU'^ion formi-" 

dably rattled and clattered hhm Thera was e^getiuag in' his trs^ 
which the already preposaeteed bystaudqrs attribqfnd tb his filiiil eiUotiom? 
He held his han^ stretdbdd fiirwards toifards hk n^ged parent, and 
sily enough, truth to say, he hobbl|d and' Mund^rM Up W him, , 
YOIi. HO. CQOiXlX. '' t \ ^ . 

^ ^ >fc ' ^ 
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marquis, however, went two-thirda of the way to meet him, and fell, 
almost sobbing, into his oiHstretched arms. 

With as sudden a movement, however, after the first hug, he drew 
hack in dismay. He uttered a ciy of alarm: cold drops of sudden horror 
oozed from his countenance. 

There was universal amazement: many of the nobles moved forward ; 
the marquis threw himself in the arms of the nearest. 

Suddenly the new member, as if enjoying the consternation he had 
created, lifted up his dark countenance from the folds of his mantle: he 
gazed haughtily, scornfully round, and broke out into a tremendous, tri¬ 
umphant Hee-liaw!! 

It was Sibilliii, Girolamo’s versatile friend, the phojnix of donkeys! 

And behold, as with the shifting of scenes at a melodrama, in, after 
the donkey, came the donkey-master, in, after him, howling, roaring, 
bawling, streamed the tag-rag and bobtail. Taken by surprise, the 
illustrious members jumped up from their seats. They thronged like 
sheep, now to one corner, now to the opposite, anywhere, far from the 
contact of the unwaslicd invaders. The contest never lasted a minute. 
Out at the hack-doors, out at the windows, vanished the routed aristo¬ 
cracy. The mobocracy had for onco carried the day. 

Our friend the marquis alone held his ground, being too far out of his 
senses to think of eseapo. A fatal suspicion as to his son's fate lingered 
also in his mind, in the midst of all that dismal turmoil. 

My son ?” he cried out to Girolamo. “ Villain, what has become of 
my son ?” 

“ >Safe enough, my lord marquis," said the Genoese. “My Lord Flo- 
restan sends his best compliments, and bogs to acquaint your lordship, 
that he is now face to face with Teresa, whilst the parish priest of Vignola 
is splicing the noose for them." 

“ Base traitor!” exclaimed the old lord, as he made hastily for the 
door. “ My carriage ! what ho ! my domestics !” 

“ Your lacqueys and carriage send also their respects. The latter se¬ 
questered at my bidding: the former in quest of new ni.Hu rs. And, my 
lord marquis, the bailifis have possession of the palace aucc sunset. At 
sunrise the execution begins.” 

The marquis hurried Ik-om the spot followed by a yell of derision. The 
rabble went steadily to work. IVIalaudrino and Sj)ungiuo i&sucd from 
the multitude, and the land soon flowed with milk and honey. 

On the orgie that ensued, we beg that a veil may be draw'n. 

The marquis found the information imparted by the blunt money¬ 
lender perfectly correct. That night he had no roof left to lay his head 
under. He slept at a friend’s and arose another man—from sheer necessity, 
a wiser man in the morning. He sanctioned the young people’s union. 
The wreck of his property was restored unencumbered to him. He in¬ 
sisted, however, that his son and bride, no less than the hated donkey- 
trainer, should forthwith remove from Pontreinoli. With diia' edndition 
they complied, and the three, together with the immortal Sibillin, axe now 
thriving at Chiavari. 

Neithef the marquis himself, nor any of his colleagues, ever again sot 
foot on the desecrated shrine of their i^e pastimes. The club-house was 
let out to the police for a station-house, and, as far as regards Pontremoli, 
there is an end for ever of the Casino. 
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THE ALCALDE OF ZALAMEA.' 

Br John Oxenford. 

FROM THE SPANISH OP CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 

The extracts from this drama arc translated on a principle different from 
that adopted in the precediiifif tales. The ordinary blank verse, hitherto em- 
plo^’’ed, gave them a similarity to the worh.s of the old English dramatists, 
which, while it tended to make them popular, deprived them of their national 
peculiarity. The measure now' is that of the originals. The rhyme peculiar 
to Spain, which is known as the Jiima asonante has been disregarded, for 
its adoption would involve a difficulty perhaps insurmountable, and even if 
it were surmounted no effect jiseroeptible to an English ear wmuld bo pro¬ 
duced. But where rhyme, generally so called, has been adopted by the 
author it is also used here, and the rhymes occur in the same order as in 
the original. The labour of translation is much increased by this method 
—the same adojited by a connoisseur of the Spanish drama, who wTote in 

Blackwood” some years ago, and from w'hose versions I took the hint 
for improvement,—but it has fh<> great advantage of exhibiting’ to the 
reader an important distinction bc'tween tho English and the Spanisli 
dramatists, namclv, the variety of metre w'hich the latter employs, and 
which always gives to his w'ork something of a lyrical charactiT.—J. O. 

Chap. I. 

The noise and bustle of the Spanish army on the march of Philip II. to 
take possession of In’s new'ly-acquired kingdom of Portugal, may bo easily 
ooncoived from the following dialogue, in which Ilebolledo, asoldier,Cbispa, 
a w'omaii atlaelicd t(j him, and one or tw’o other soldiei ’ arc the speakers. 

Jlcbolluh '.—May a rursc upon him fall, 

Who thus makes us march apace, 

Trudiiing on from place to iilaee 
Without rest. 

AIL — An.en, .say all. 

liebJleth'.—ArQ \vc hut a throng, 

'riiat w'e tramp in such a manner, 

Following a roll’d up banner 
And a drum? 

FirU Soldier, — Complaints again ! 

liebolkdo .—Which awhile its tumult ceasing 
Grants us all tho mighty blessing, 

Not to si>lit oiir heads in twain. 

First S'o/dier.—T'rilhee, grumble not so fast; 

For our trouble and vexation, 

Wc shall find a consolation 
In our quarters, man, at last. 

Itebolledo.—\i I die upon the way. 

What are q\iarlcrs, man, to me? 

Or if living I should be. 

Will they lodge me*—who can say? 

The alcaldes—this I know— 

Will inform the commissary, 

That if wc no longer tarry. 

All the needful hcy’ll bestow. 

T 2 
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He will say at first, no doubt, 

There’s no chance of his complying. 

For the soldiers all are dying. 

If they bring their money out, 

He says: Soldiers, we’re forbidden 
By an order to remain. 

We must march away again. 

So we trudge off, roughly ridden, 

We must all comply, you see, 

With this order melancholy. 

Which makes him a monk, most jolly. 

But a mendicant of me. 

So, if Zalamea sees us 
In its walls to-night, I swear 
'I’liat when once I’m station’d there, 

If to march on they should tease us. 

You will have to go without me ; 

In ray lifetime o'er and o’er, 

1 have run away before — 

I confess it—do not doiiM: me. 

First Soldier. —^By a mi.sernhle end 

Has the soldier often paid 
For such tricks, I am afraid ; 

And the case it does not mend, 

'J’hat aS general we have 
Hon Lope de Figuerroa, 

Upon whom they all bestow a* 

Name as being stout and brave. 

But in dealing curses round. 

In his blasphemies and swearing. 

In his ranting and liis tearing 
He’s unrivall d I’ll lie bound. 

He’s a judge who hates delay, 

Hoes his business at a stroke. 

HehoUedo. —Now, my masters, that's no joke. 

Still I’ll stick to what I say. 

Second Soldier. —Faitli, is this ac<attse lor bragging ? 

Iteliolledo. —’Tis iiot for myself I fear, 

But 1 r this poor creature here, 

Whom behind me I am dragging. 

Chispa. —Senor Bebolledo, no— 

SucIj anxiety I scorn. 

Bearded was my soul when born,— 

You have known it long ago. 

Quite insulting is your fear, 

I have join’d the army sure, 

Ev'ry labour wo endure, 

With a gallant heart to bear. 

Had I wish’d a life of ease, 

Surely I was most short-witted, 

When the llegidor I quitted. 

He had plenty if you jdease. 

There was not a month that pass’d. 

But of gifts he had a store. 

And there’s many a Regidor 
Who don’t hold his purse too fast. 

So, my boys, you see me here. 

Marching on with Rebolledo, 

Fit to do whate’er I may do. 

Without flinching, without fear. 

Give yourself no care about me. 

• Gentle reader, I know as well as you that “ bestow a” is a queer ending of a 
line, but before you are too wrathful find a rhyme for “Figuerroa,” without men¬ 
tioning a boa-constrictor or the name of a person or place. Nor am 1 at idl sure 
that eomething of doggrel docs not accord with the spirit of the original.—J. O. 
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Jlebolledo. —Nay, by Ileav’n above, I swear, 

You are crown of all the fair. 

Soldier. —That’s a truth, man, never doubt me. 

Long live Chispa I 

Rebolledo. — Yes, bravo! 

And the sentiment I double, 

If to cheer us in our trouble 
As we up hill—down hill 
She will chant a lively stanza. 

Making all the air resound. 

Chispa .—Your petition, sir, has found 
In the Castanet : ts answer. 

JRehoUedo. —Ay, and I will take a share, 

So you’ll all look out, my hearties, 

And give sentence on the parties. 

Soldier. —Bravo, man, you’ve spoken fair. 

(Itebolledo and Chispa sing.) 

Chispa .—I am, titiri, titiri, tina, 

Flow’r of the jacarandina.* 
llebollcdo .—I am. titiri,'titiri, taina, 

riow’r of the jaearandaina. 

Chispa .—Let the En.sign march to battle. 

And the C!ii)tain, off go he ! 

Bebolledo .—Those may k il the Moors who like it. 

Moors have done no harm to me. 


Chispa .—Knock the peel about the oven. 

Bread in plenty there must be. 

Itcbollcdo. —Hostess, quick, and kill a chicken. 

Mutton don’t agree with me. of song.) 

Soldier. —Here’s the low’r, so sing no more, 

Though the music which you sung. 

In my ears so sweetly rung, 

1 regret the journey’s o’er. 

But, however, as yon knew. 

Here we all are forced to stay. 

Rebolledo .—Is that Zalamea, pr.ay? 

Chispa .—That the belfry soon will show. 

Do not, sir, .so mucli regret, 

That my song so soon is o’er, 

IMenty of occasions more 
There w'ill be to hear it yet. 

'i bis is most enlivening, 

That when all in every case, 

Love to show a weeping face, 

I, in every case can sing. 


Now the serjreaut of the company had discovered, in the town of Za¬ 
lamea, a remarkably pretty peasant girl, and wishin" to oblige his captain, 
Don Alvaro dc Ataide, had contrived that the latter should be quartered 
on her father, Pedro Crespo. This man, though belonging to the 
peasant class, possessed immense wealth, and was, moreover, as particular 
about his family honour as the highest noble in Castile. To the courteous 
he was courteous in return, but to a rough address he would invariably 
return a rough answer, without caring a maravedi lor the rank ot the 
person addressing him. Among his lellow-towiismeii he was greatly re¬ 
spected, and Avas capable of liolding the highest municipal ofHces. 

This same Pedro Crespo, as a loyal subject of his most Catholic Majesty 
Philip II., could not but be loo happy to lodge in his house the soldiers in the 
service of that virtuous monarch. But while determined to show his new guests 


• “ Jacarandina” signifies a troop of ragamuffins, and this sort of vagabond song 
is called a “ Jacara.”—J. O. 
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every hospitality, he thought it would be quite as well that they should 
see nothing of his daughter Isabel, whom, therefore, he put in a room at 
the top of the house, together with her cousin Ines. The damsel herself 
highly approved of this arrangement, for her notions of propriety were 
quite as rigid as those of her father. There was also a son, Juan, who thought 
exactly in the same way, and altogether the Crespo family was composed 
of exceedingly particular people, who held every thing like an affair of 
gallantry in the greatest abhorrence. 

The precautionary measures with respect to Isabel, though unexcep- 
tlonably proper, were considered exceedingly annoying by the gallant 
captain, who found he could not get a glimpse of the beauty of Zalamea. 
Ho did not indeed believe tlmt Isabel would prove so lovely as the sergeant 
had described her, but at the same time he thought that an amour with 
his host’s daughter would be a very agreeable method of filling up a spare 
hour. The first point was to get an opportunity of seeing her, and for 
this purpose he held a consultation with the soldier Rebolledo, whoso gra- 
tatudo lie secured by promising to obtain for him and Chispa the right of 
opening a gaming-booth for the amusement of the army. It was decided 
that a sham quarrel should be got up between the captain and Eebolledo, 
and that the latter should fly for refuge to the women’s apartment, 
whither the captain should follow him with a drawn sword. 

The plan was earned into execution, and brought about a general up¬ 
roar. Rebolledo and the captain were followed by old Crespo and Juan, 
the latter of whom at once saw through the trick, and began to quarrel 
with the captain in spite of the remonstrances of his fatlicr, who did not 
believe that any wrong had been intended. When the disturhauce was at 
its height, and the captain and Juan had both drawn their swords, the 
stout old general Don Lope do Figuerroa, who had just reached Zalamea, 
heard the noise, and at once entered the house. Mildness, as we have seen, 
was by no means the characteristic of Don Lope, and on this occasion the 
pain he endured from a wound in the leg, caused liim to be even less mild 
than usual. It was, indei-d, most annoying, as he said, that the very first 
spectacle Avhich presented itself on his entering the town was a quarrel 
between the inhabitants and the soldiers. In an ill-humour with all the 
parties, he told the captain and Rebolledo to remove instantly to another 
lodging, as he himself intended to remain in Crespo’s liouso. The whole 
affair wound up with a violent altercation between the two old men, 
Crespo declaring that he would kill any soldier who made any attempt 
against his honour, and the general swearing that he would hang up on 
the spot any peasant who should lay a finger on a soldier. They separated 
in a state of mutual dissatisfaction ; Don Lope, who was most renowned 
for his proficiency in swearing, being not a little astonished that he had 
found a peasant who could swear os well as himself. 


Chap. II. 

Although the captain was removed from Crespo’s house, the impression 
of the lovely Isabel had not been effaced from his mind. The sergeant, 
much as he had been struck by the girl’s beaufy, was greatly astonished 
that so vtild a passion, as filled the heart of thelcaptain, could be inspired 
by one single sight of her. But the captain replied: 
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Fray^ what farther cause could be 
Than this one sole act of seeing ! 

All at once the glimm’ring embers 
Iliaze into a burning fire. 

The abyss at once Hornes 
A sulphureous volcano. 

All at once the flash is kindled. 

Which destroys what it encounters, 

All at once the roaring cannon 
Vomits forth its load of horror. 

Wonder not if all at once, 

Love, which is n four-fold fire, ^ 

Lightning, cannon, noise, and flame, 

Levels, burns, alarms, and wounds us. 

Again consulting with his old allies, Rebolledo and Cliispa, it was 
settled that a serenade should bo played before Crespo’s house, in order to 
allure Isabel to the window. 

We arc by no means surprised to find that Don Lope do Figuerroa 
and old Crespo, when better acquainted with each other, became remark¬ 
ably good friends. Their positions were different, but their humours 
were congenial, and there was something in the rougli oldgoncrars notions 
of discipline, which was not altogether dissimilar from the sturdy peasant’s 
view of honour. In the evening Crespo entertained Don Lope in his 
garden, the beauties of which he thus described ; 

’Tis a pleasant little garden. 

Which my daughter takes delight in— 

Seat yourself: the gentle breezes 
There are sounding through tlie leaves 
f )f these vines and verdant summits, 

Full :v thous<iud measures playing; 

Keeping time by this clear fountain, 

This guitar of pearls and silver; 

Well-tuned strings are all the pebbles 
Over frets of brightest gold; 
l‘ardon if the only music 
Is the sound of instruments 
Without singers to delight you, 

Without voices to amuse you. 

For the little birds which warble, 

Which alone arc my musicians, 

Do not love to sing at night, 

And you know 1 cannot force them. 

Even Isabel and Ines were allqyved to join the party, and Juan was so 
anxious to follow the profession or a soldier, that he expressed a wish that 
Don Lope would take him under his special protection. While the 
different parties were conversing in a friendly mannerf the sound of the 
serenaders was heard in the street. Don Lope, Crespo, and Juan, all 
rushed upon them, and a grand scutfle in the dark ensued, which ended 
in the intruders escaping, and Don Lope and Crespo engaging by mistake 
in single combat. On discovering their error they were amused, each 
having admired his adversary’s skill in fencing. Finding that Captain 
Alonso’s company had sometluDg to do with the disturbance, Don Lope 
ordered it to leave the town. 

Prior to the departure of Don Lope de Figuerroa, who was to take 
Juan with him, the old peasant gave the following advice to his son“con- 
cerning his future conduct: 
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Now, my son, while Senor Lope 
Is preparing for departure. 

Hear my counsel in the presence 
Of your sister and your cousin. 

By the grace of God, my Juan, 

You were born of lineage purer 
Thun the Sun, although a peasant. 
Botli the facts I choose to tell you. 
One, that you may never humble 
So your pride and noble spirit, 

As, desponding and faint-hearted, 

To.resign all thoughts of rising 
To he higher And the other. 

That by vain and empty efforts, 

You may ne’er be cast down lower. 

To tlic two considerations 
Give an equal weight, yet humbly ; 
i’or if humble and right-minded. 

You will niulcc the goo<l remember’d 
You have done, and to oblivion 
Cast events which prove unhappy 
I'or the proud and overbearing. 

Many who tlie world have enter’d 
With some heavy stain upon them. 
Have, by liiiniblcness removed it. 
Many who have enter’d stainless, 
Have in life become dishonour’d 
By their foolish want of foresight. 
Boy, be cautious above measure, 
Generous and oiien-handed ; 

Hoff your hat, and spend your money. 
If you wish for friends in plenty. 

Far beyond the worth of gold 
Which the sun on Indian soil 
Bret'ds, and which the soa consumes, 
Is the love of all around you. 

Never lightly speak of women. 

For I tell you, the most humble 
Has a claim to veneration ;— 

Aftei .vll, they gave us birth. 

Ho not fight for ev’ry trifle; 

For, when in the towns 1 see 
Many folks, who study fencing, 

To myself I often say ; 

This is not the sort of school 
We should have ; 'tis thus I reason; 
’Tis not much to teach a man 
How to fight with skill and sj)irit. 

No, ’twere better faf to teach him 
What to fight for. I declare, 

Were there but a single master 
Who would teach—not how to fight. 
But tlic proper cause for flgliting, 

All would send their sons as pupils. 


The departure of the general and Juan left Ci-espo’s house in a defence¬ 
less condition against the attempt of Captain Alonso. Accordingly, 
when the old peasant was sitting in the open air with his niece and 
daughter, the captain, with his confidential soldiers, suddenly secured 
Crespo and Isabel, who were carried off different ways. 
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Poor Crespo was tied by the lawless soldiers to a tree, inwliich condi¬ 
tion 1)0 remained till he was found by his daughter Isabel, who appeared 
in a state of the deepest distress. She insisted that her father, before she 
unbound him, should hear what had befallen her. The captain had 
taken her to a lonely place, and there had forcibly dishonoured her. Her 
brother Juan, whose horse bad fallen, had chanced to bo near the spot 
and immediately attacked and woum^ed the captain. The timid girl liad 
fled from the scene of contention, fearing that her brother might slay her 
before she had explained that her misfortune had occurred without any 
guilty intention on her part. The story being told, she loosened her 
father from the tree, and desired him to kill her. but, convinced that sho 
had meant no wrong, he simply told her to rise from her kneen, and deter¬ 
mined to return with her to his now melancholy home, and afterwards 
place her in a convent. On their way, they were met by an emissaiy 
irom the municipal court of Zalamea, with the intelligence tliat Crespo 
had been elected alcalde, or local judge of the town. This officer, though 
chosen from persons of plebeian race, was armed with considerable power 
in his district. , 

The captain, who had been only slightly wounded by Juan, was unluckily 
brought by his sergeant to the town of Zalamea—and, moreover, into the 
very room where the municipal council was held. For these local autho¬ 
rities, however, the captain did not care, as he knew that, being in the 
service of the king, a council of war had alone the right to judge of any 
offences he might commit. 

Crespo, with his staff of office as alcalde, entered the room, attended 
by the persons of his court. #When he was in the presence of the man 
who had so deeply injured him In the tender point of family honour, he 
ordered his attendants to quit him, and requested the captain to dismiss 
Ills soldiers. They were now alone, and Crespo thu.. addressed the 
captain: 

Ilavinj? by luy rank as ju^lgo 
Exerciscil tlie power of office, 

That to hear I might compel you, 

T^ow I cast my staff aside, 

And as one man to another 
All my grief I wish to tell you, 

{Casts aside the staff.') 

Now we find ourseIvc.s alone, 

Seiior Don Alonso, now 

Ixjt us both discourse more clearly. 

So that all rtie heavy sorrows 
Which, at present, are imprison’d 
In the dungeon of my bosom, 
lilay not swell with such a force 
As to break the bonds of silence. 

Know I am an honest man. 

Who if he his birth had chosen 

Had not suffer’d—Heaven bear witness,— 

E’en the slightest stain or blemish 
In himself, if the ambition 
Of his soul could have effaced it. 

Even hero among my equals 
I have made them all respect me. 

By assembly and by council 
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I am held in estimation. 

Wealth in plenty I possess. 

For there is not, thanks to Heaven, 
Any countryman more wealthy 
Than myself in any village 
Of the district. Then my daughter 
Has, I tliink, been educated 
With the purest reputation, 

Strictest discipline, and virtue 
In the world. Such was her mother. 
Whom may God preserve in heaven ! 
Now I think it wul suffice * 

As a proof of this, senor. 

That I’m wealthy, and yet no one 
Snarls at me ; tliat I am modest. 

And that no one dares insult me. 

Bear in mind, too, that I live 
In a place of narrow compass. 

Where the greatest fault we have 
Is to tell about the vices 
And the faults of one another. 

Oh, I would to God, senor, 

That to know them were sufficient. 

Tliat my daughter is most lovely 
Has been proved by your excesses, 
'I'liough I scarce can keep from weeping 
With the deepest, bitterest anguish 
When 1 name them. We’ll not quaff 
All the poison of the vessel, 

Something should be left for patience. 
Senor, we must not allow 
All by time to be accomplish’d ; 
Something we must do onrselves, 

If an error we would cover; 

Now this error is most grievous. 

And though willing to cofccal it, 

This I cannot do, God knows. 

If this wrong remain’d a secret 
Deeply buried in my bosom, 

1 should act not as I’m acting, 

But to shun the pain of talking 
Should endure my grief with patience. 

If a remedy I seek 
For so palpable an insult, 

This demand for satisfaction 
Is no remedy, but vengeance. 

While from iilan to plan I wander, 

I can find no more than one, 

Which for me is good—for you 
Far from ill ; mark, I would give you. 
From this moment, all my fortune; 
Neither to support mj'aelf 
Nor my son, whom I will seize 
And li^ore yanr feet will fling him— 

I will keep a single ..‘oin. 

We will be content with begging 
For subsistence, should there be 
Not another mode of living. 

If you wish it, from this moment 
You may brand us both with S.* 

And then sell us in the market, 

And the price which yon obtain, 

Shall increase my daughter’s dowry. 

Oh, restore a reputation 


* The sign of a slave,—J. O. 
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You have crusli’d. I do not think 
That your honour it will blemish. 

Nay. I’m sure that the advantage 
Which your sons may lose, senor, 

Being grandsons of old Crespo, 

They will gain with greater lustre, 

Prom a father such a.s you. 

In Castile there is a proverb 
That the horse (the saw is true. 

Bears the saddle. Look, senor,’ 

At your feet I’m humbly kneeling. 

And my bitter tears are falling 
O’er my snowy beard. My heart, 

(razing on the snow and water. 

Thinks my beard away is melting. 

'Well, what is’t I seek’? That honour. 

That of which you have deprived me. 

Though it is mine own, it seems, 

"While 1 ask you for it humbly, 

That the thing which I am seeking 
Is no longer mine but yours. 

Mark, moreover, I can t:ike it. 

With iiiy hands, but do not choose, 

Kather wishhjg you should give it. 

To this request of Crespo to marry his daughter, the captain only re¬ 
plied with scorn and contumely. But Crespo was not to be wroiij^ed 
with impunity, and without stopping to inquire into the nice distinction 
between municipal and military jurisdiction, he ordered his officers to seize 
the captain and keep him in coniinement. Ho also arrested his son Juan, 
alleging that it was for breach of discipline, but really to keep him from 
danger. 

This violent proceeding came to the knowledge of Don Lope de 
Figuerroa, who hurried back to Zalamea in a furious passion. He could 
perfectly sympathise with the grief felt by Crespo at his daughter’s dis¬ 
honour, but the notion of an alcalde daring to try a cause which belonged 
to a military tribunal, and to imprison the person of a soldier, was in tho 
highest degree repugnant to his views as a disciplinarian. He therefore 
insisted on the immediate release of tho ca])tain, and on being informed 
by Crespo that any attempt at force would be resisted by a discharge of 
arquebusses, desired his soldiers to load their cannon, and reduce not only 
the town-house hut the whole of Zalamea to ashes, in case his orders 
should not be complied with. 

In the midst of this tumult, which promised to be far more serious than 
any wliich liad liappened in Zalamea since the unlucky halt ol the army. 
King PhUip II. arrived. lie heard the whole of the case, and though he 
listened without disapproval to Crespo’s justification of his conduct, he was 
not a little astounded when the alcalde, opening tlio doors of the town- 
house, showed him the strangled body of the captain, upon whom he had 
executed summary justice. Crespo, however, to excuse this strong act of 
a local tribunal, explained that the law of the land had hut one body, 
though its hands were numerous, and that it little mattered which hand 
did an act that was right in itself. When the king had heard tho affair 
to the end, he was so much pleased with the conduct of Cre.spo, that, 
whereas his office was only temporary, he declared that he should be per- 
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MARGARET GRAHAM. 

By G. P. R. James, Esq. 

AUTHOR OF “DABNLEY,” *‘BICHELIEU,’' &C. 

PART IV. 

THE CEEAKINQ OF THE DAY. 


Chai*. XVII. 

THE DISCOVERY. 

It was a clear, fresh morning in the very infancy of autumn ; the air 
was cool and free; the sky chccqucred with passing clouds. Fairfax took 
off his bat to let the wind come freely upon liis burning brow. It seemed 
to revive him, to calm his thoughts, and they arranged themselves into 
more regular trains as he walked on and began to climb the hill, “ There 
is something dark aud mysterious under this,” ho said to himself. 

What can it be ? To suppose her guilty of any evil act, of any deceit 
whatever, is out of the question—and yet this is very strange. Wliat 
have I done to alienate her atfoction—atid so suddenly, too? In a moment 
—in one brief moment—in the midst of our greatest love and happiness, 
to see so complete and terrible a change is, indeed, beyond all explanation. 
But it cannot bo endured longer—her affection is gone—her confidence. 
She shrinks from me—she does not tnist me. We must part:” and 
Fairfax set his teeth hard, and mourned over broken hopes. “ We must 
part, ’ he repeated, “ after so brief a period of happiness, after such a short 
dream of passionate love—we must part! 1 shall love her over still; but 

she shall shrink from me no more. She shall no longer tremble at the ap¬ 
proach of the husband of her choice—Oh, God ! this is very hard to bear.” 

He went on climbing the moor by the narrow path which had been 
followed by poor old Doctor Kenmore on the night of his murder. He 
did not absolutely gaze over the scene around, for he was far too busy 
with the internal world ; but still beautiful nature has her influence like 
the spell c)f music, which lulls, even when we listen not, and hear unwil¬ 
lingly. The wide, free landscape, the moor all purple with the heath, 
the long lines of light and shade, the blue airy tint that spread over the 
W'holc, the flitting shadows as they wandered across before his unobservant 
eye, the fresh, free air were impressive of calmness and of gentleness. 
All that was harsh in his thought.* was softened by God’s beautiful 
creation ; a holier and more benevolent spirit seemed to pervade the 
atmosphere than in any dwelling made with hands, and when he had 
nearly rcached llie top of the ascent, he paused, and sat himself down on a 
boundary stone marking the separation of two parishes. 

“ Poor Margaret,” he said, “ I will make one more effort. She suffers, 
I am sure. 1 will try once move.” 

By a'strange coincidence he had seated himself within a yard or two 
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the very spot where the body of Doctor Kenniore had been found. 
Ilis back was turned towards the ruined cottage or hut winch I have men¬ 
tioned, and his face towards Allenchurch and Jh'ownswlch. All was still 
and silent; the grasshopper was heard, but that was all. A crow winded 
its slow flight along, but nought else was seen to stir in the wide air; and 
on earth the only moving thing was a wreath of blue smoke wliicli rose 
np from a cottage chimney down far below, and curled slowly up till it 
had passed the line of the hill and eauglit the Iresh breeze. 

One could have heard the tread of a beetle, and Fairfax distinguished 
the fall of a footstep behind Iiirn. It \va.s a dull and heavy .stop like that 
of a peasant; but he did not wish his thought.s to be di.stiirbed even by a 
rude “ Good-morning,” and therefore he paid no attention, keeping liis 
eyes fixed in a forward direction over the declivity of the moor. The st<‘p 
came closer and closer, so near tliat Fairfax thought, “ The fellow will 
run over me,” when suddenly he heard a rush and a struggle, and a loud 
voice exclaim, “ Damn thee, W'ouldst thou kill him as thou killedst tlic old 
doctor?” and at tho same moment a large stone Hew past him, slightly 
brushing his shoulder and grazing his cheek. 

As may well be supposed, Fairf.'x started up and turned round, w'hcn 
he beheld, within two yards of him, the idiot, Tommy Hicks, struggling 
in the strong gra.sp of Jacob Halliday. 

“Oil my life and soul he had nearly done It,” said the man, holding 
him firmly. “ I hope he did not hit you, sir. Another minute and he 
would have dashed your brains out.” 

“ Many tlianks,” answered Fairfax; “but this must go on no longer, 
Halliday. Wo must tie him. The unhappy creature mu^. be put 
under restraint. Here, w'e will tie his arms with my silk handkerchief, 
and take him down to IJrownswick. Ho should have been confined in 
some asylum years ago.” 

“ Ay, that he should,” said Jacob Halliday, aiding to bind the idiot, 
which was not done without a tremendous struggle, “ 1 a'ways said so.” 

“ Now his legs,” .said Fairfax, “ his own cravat will do.” 

“ But if we tie his legs, sir, how can he walk to Brownswick ?” asked 
Halliday, naturally enough. 

“ Do it for the present, at all events,” replied Fairfax, “ wc can loose 
him a little afterwards,” and Jacob did as ho was directed. 

It was all done very rapidly, although the idiot resisted vehemently, 
and was very vociferous, shouting out, “ I won’t be hanged— i won’t bo 
hanged, you vermin. There must be a crowner’s quest—I won’t be 
hanged.” 

Seeing that he was fully impressed with the idea that they were going 
to hang him, Fairfax assured him, not oifly that such was not the case, 
but that nobody was going to hurt liim in any way. When he was 
secured completely so as to be unable to move hand or foot, Fairfax 
touched Jacob Holiday’s arm, saying, “ Come to a little distance. I 
wish to speak with you for a moment.” 

“ Now they’re going to fetch a rope,” cried Tommy Hicks. “Oh! I 
won’t he hanged—I won’t, I won’t,” and making an effort to run he fell 
forward, and there lay howling. 

“ Now, Halliday,” said Fairfax, when they had got about fifty paces 
distant, “ you just now used a very strange, but most important expression 
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in speaking to that poor wretch. I heard you distinctly say, * wouldst thou 
kill him as thou kiUedst the old doctor ?’" 

“I was a fool for my pains, sir,” replied the man, looking down 
sullenly. 

“ I think not, Halliday,” said Allan Fairfax, “you were acting a good 
part in saving ray life, which was, at all events, in danger, and you gave 
way to a good and generous impulse in what you said.” 

“ I did save your life, ten chances to one, Sir Allan,” answered the 
man, “ for In another minute he would have knocked your brains out with 
that monstrous big stone ; but I was a fool, nevertheless, for saying wliat 
I did, for of course now you will go and tell all about it; and I shall be 
forced to speak too, and get myself into trouble.” 

“ For saving my life you shall be well rewarded,” replied Fairfax, “ and 
the law of England re(]inres no man to get himself into trouble, as you 
call it. You can never bo called upon to say any thing !bat can injure 
yourself. I partly divine your objections from what I have heard of your 
pursuits j but in giving evidence in regard to the horrid deed to which you 
alluded, no question can be pressed upon you which can at all lend to 
criminate you. Of this I pledge you my word, and woulde.xplaiu further 
if 1 knew the circumstances.” 

Jacob llalliday rubbed bis head. “ Well, sir,” he said, at length, “ you 
did me a kind turn a day or two ago, and I am sure you are a man of 
honour, and w'on’t repeat a word of what I am going to say without my 
consent.” 

“ Of that I give you my word,” answered Fairfax; “but I tell you 
fairly, llalliday, I shall give information to the magistrates at once of 
what you did say to the idiot when you came up, so that an Investigation 
must take place, and it is much better for you to have good and friendly 
advice as to what your own course should be during that investigation, 
than to go to it unprepared, and perb.aps commit yourself.” 

“ That’s very true, sir,” said Jacob llalliday, “very true, indeed ; and I 
have often thought of tdlmg all, too, and sliould have done it, if it had 
not been for fear of getting myself into trouble. I should have jumped 
over that, however, if I had seen any other poor fellow accused ; but I 
thought it was no good when there was only the idiot to blame, for it 
was be who did it, and I saw him.” 

“ But let me he-ar the whole pai-ticulars, llalliday,”said Fairfax. “ You 
might have placed yoimsclf iu very unpleasant circumstances.” 

“ Not I,” replied the labourer, “ I never touched a penny, and knew 
nothijig about it, but that it was done and who did it. The way of it 
was this, sir, and as I am going to tell you every thing, I hold you to 
your honour that you won’t say a word—How the brute is howling ; I 
wisli he would hold his tongue.” After this exclamation he proceeded 
as follows 

JACOB IIALUDAY’s TALE. 

“ You see, sir, I was driven to desperation. There was my wife and 
my boy to feed and clothe, and not able to do a hand’s turn to help. My 
wages were seven slulliugs a week, and the rent of my cottage was one 
and sixpence. I had five and sixpence to keep and cover three persons, 
and that only as long as 1 was well and hearty. Ben and I spoke to our 
master about it, and he treated us like dogs, because he knew we could 
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get no out-door reUef from the Union, and that we should do any thing 
rather than be driven into a place which is worse than a prison, hare all 
our little goods sold, and be forced to live separate from our wives and chil¬ 
dren. One day, however, he was cursing the game which h^ damaged 
some of his crops, and said he wondered the labourers, who came teasing him 
about low wa^s, did not help themselves to victuals, while there was plenty 
of it running in the fields. So, sir, I took the hint, and turned poacher; 
but I was not a bit the more obliged to Farmer Stumps, and often thought, 
and said, too, that he ought to be one of the £rst to suffer, for driving men 
to do what was not right, just to pinch something of their pay. Well, sir, 
about that time, Tommy Hicks went to live with Bon. I liad had the offer 
of him and five shillings a week to keep him fbut my wife said she’d never eat 
a morsel after he came into the house, and 1 hml a great hatred to the lump 
too. However, at Ben’s I’saw him very often, and he somehow took a 
great fancy to me, and found out what 1 was about with tlie game, for 
though he is a Iwjrn' natural, ho is as cunning as the devil; and he used 
to come out and help me, and wonderful liow sharp he was at it. I liavo 
often thought ho must ho a bit of a beast himself, he knew all their w’ays 
so well. Then came that business of the fire in Farmer Stumps’s rick- 
yard ; and 1 know they always suSf'ected I did it. I did not, however, I 
give you my word, though I Iciiew it was going to he done—that I don’t 
deny. But l>wa3 very sure that, with one thing or another, it would go 
hard with me if I was caught poaching. I did not leave off for ail that, 
notwithstanding, and though it was a bml time of year, I used to go out 
to keep tlu! pot boiling, and especially used to ])ick up a good deal round 
about that old tumbicd-down hut there, for it is a regidar walk for all 
sorts of game from the great west coppice, wdiere there is such a deal, 
down to Femberton’s farm fudds in tlu: liollow. Well, one night when 
poor Ben was so ill, I came down here and set all iny traps and things, 
and got into the hut to watch what*would come of it, and a few minutes 
after, Tommy came down and joined me ; and a curious way he was in 
that night to be sure—madder than ever if possible ; for something had 
gone wrong with him up at Ben’s, and he kept muttering, and cursing, 
and laughing, till he half frightened even me. 1 coiild hardly keep him 
quiet. At last we heard a gulp and a flapping, and I knew it was an old 
cock pheasant had got his neck in a noose, which I bad stuck Ire- 
tween two bushes just in his walk, and I ran and got him out in a great 
hurry, for I was not likely to get many, arid this was a wonderful 
chance, for it was after roosting time. I found afterwards that he had 
a lame wing, which was the reason he kept walking so late. I should 
have told you the moon was shining very clear; and when I had got my 
bird I happened to look up to the eastward thei’e, and saw a man, comhig 
down the path. So I crept back to the hut upon my hands and knees. 
But when I got back Tommy Hicks w'as not there. There was never 
any knowing what he would do the next minute, and I was resolved to 
look after him as soon as the man was past, for I thought he would spoil 
the sport. Looking out through the chink of tlie door, 1 soon saw that 
the person who was coming was good old Doctor Kenmore, but I took 
no notice, thinking he would soon go by, and then I could look after the 
Natural; but just when he got to those tall bushes that you see there, 
up jumped Tommy Hicks from behind them, and hit him a great blow 
on the back of the head with a stone, as big as a gallon loaf; and down 
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fell the poor old gentleman, just like an ox in the shambles. I ran out as 
hard as I could, and caught hold of the devil just as he had got the stone 
up to hit him again. There were plenty of hard words between us, as 
you may tliink, and I had a great mind to have dashed his brains out for 
him, for he answered jast like a fool as he is, that he had a right to hit 
the doctor, because the doctor had hit him ; and I could not tind in my 
heart to hurt the Natural. When I looked at the poor old man I found 
he was quite dead. There was no breath in him at all, and I felt so sick 
at my heart, I did not know what to do. Tommy Hicks had sneaked a 
bit away by this time, and after standing and looking for I dare say five 
minutes, I heard .some people talking at a distance, and thought the best 
that I could do was to run hoide as last as possible. I said to myself I 
could tliink over it till to-morrow, as to what I should do about telling; 
and a terrible night I had of it to be sure. But when the morning came 
I fancied there would he no use of telling of the idiot, unless somebody 
else was accused, and I said to myself too, ‘ if you do tell, they will ask 
you what you were doing dowm there at the hut, and you’ll get into trouble, 
and so I held my tongue till this blessed day.” 

“ But I have heard he was robbed as well as. murdered,” said Fairfax, 
“ and a large sum of money taken from his person.” 

“ And so he was, sir,” answered Jacob Ilalliday, “ but it was all tlie 
idiot’s doing, for he is desperate cute after what he calls pr^erty ; and it 
would bo a good thing if one could get him to tell where he ymt it all. 
I have asked him more than once ; but I never could get at it, for he 
is as cunning as a magpie, and bides away things in all sorts of holes: and 
now, sir, I should be glad to know what 1 had best do.” 

“ There seems to me, Ilalliday, only one thing for you to do; namely, 
to go down with me to the magistrates at once. I shall give informa¬ 
tion of the attack the idiot made iij'on me, and relate how you interfered 
to save me, as well as the words th^t you spoke to the idiot when you 
ran up. You must then give your evidence in regard to the old man’s 
death. If asked what vou were doing at the hut, you can refuse to 
answer. They have no power to cotnpol you; and, perhaps, by the in¬ 
formation which you can give, we may be able to discover some of the 
articles which w’cre taken from the person of the dead man, so as to fix the 
crime more fully upon Hicks than your unsupported testimony can do.” 

“ But if we don’t, do you think, sir, they’ll suspect me ?” asked Jacob 
Hidliday, musing. 

“ I think not,” answered Fairfax, “ for your very exclamation, in 
coming up to my assistance, is presumptive proof that you had no share 
in the deed yourself.” 

“ So it is, sir,” replied Halliday, “ at least it ought to be.” 

“ And it will be,” said Fairfax, “ but you cannot help seeing that the 
affair must now be investigated thoroughly, and, depend upon it, the only 
way to escape suspicion yourself, is to give every information it is in your 
power to afford, without, of course, doing any thing to crimioatg your¬ 
self. We shall have some trouble to get him down to Brownswick, I am 
afraid, but we can obtain assistance at Allenchurch.” 

“ Oh, ay, we can get a cart, sir,” replied Jacob Halliday, who seemed 
satisfied with his companion’s reasoning ; “ and, indeed, it is high time 
that Master Tommy was shut up, for he’ll do more nnschief if we don’t 
mind.” 
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“ Ho has done too mucli already,” said Fairfax, «in truth, the 
ways of Heaven are strange and wonderful. How many destinies have 
been affected by the acts of one miserable lunatic.” 

He knew not yet how far his own fate and happiness had been af¬ 
fected. 

The young baronet’s expectations were fulfilled to the utmost in regard 
to the difficulties of getting the idiot down to Rr^wnswick. He resisted, 
he refused to walk, he threw himself down upon the ground, he bit with 
his tpeth like a wild beast when any one strove to raise him, and it was 
not till the assistance of two more strong men had been obtained that he 
could be forced on as far as Allenchurch. There, however, a liglit cart 
was procured, and Tommy Hicks being placed therein, the rest of the 
way was easily performed. Much was the wonder and admiration of the 
townspeople to see the well-known idiot brought into the place in a ctvrt 
bound hajid and foot, and Sir Allan Fairfax following, with a fresh scar 
upon the side of his face. A crowd gathered as the vehicle.proceeded, 
which had swelled to many hundreds by the time it reached the door of 
the town-hall. Manj'^, too, were the questions asked, hut the only reply 
obtained was, that Tommy Tlieks had attempted to dash out Fairfax’s 
brains with a large stone, and in the midst of a good dejU of noise and 
confusion, he was carried out, resisting, as far as he could, and home up 
to a room adjoining that where the magistrates usually assembled. Rut 
what took place in the justice-room must have a ehaj)tcr to itself. 


Chap. XVIII. 

THE MURDER OUT. 

“ Pray, what mafristratos arc assembled ?” asked Allaii Fairfax of the 
constable whom he found in the liall^ 

“ Sir Stephen Grizly and Mr. Ilankum, sir,” replied tin other, “ they 
arc waiting for Mr. Greensides.” 

“ Then be so good as to inform them that T wish to speak with them 
directly,” said Fairfax, and in another minute ho was ushered into the 
presence of the two justices. Roth greeted him warmly, and expressed 
their regret to hear that Lady Fairfax was unwell ; but the young baro¬ 
net, with a somewhat cloudy brow, brotig-ht that jiarfc of the subject to a 
speedy close, and tlien proceeded to s.ay, “ I have come, gentlemen, to lay 
a charge of ass.ault against a madman in this neiglibourhood, who has at¬ 
tempted to dash my brains out with a stone, lie is a very dangerous 
person ; and I must say that I think it extraordinary ho has been suf¬ 
fered to wander about the country so long.” 

“ Oh, my dear Sir Allan,” replied the chairman, interrupting him be¬ 
fore he had quite done, Muth a low laugh, “you know every country town 
must have one fool at least at liberty. Now, the people of Brownswlck 
are all so wise, that we could not find a more inoffensive one on whom to 
bestow the freedom of our city. Rut to be serious, the matter should 
have been taken up before, and shall be now.” 

“ I am afraid that the fact of its not having been taken up before,” 
answered Allan Fairfax, “ has led to a catastrophe of a very painful kind. 
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I rea% am not aware of the formal mode of proceeding, bat 1 have 
information to give, winch can afterwards be reduced to proper shape^ 
and which may tend, I trust, to bring to light the facts connected virith 
the violent death of a gentleman in this town about two years and a 
half agfo.” 

Fairfax spoke upon the subject in a stiff and hesitating manner, which 
showed the pain that it still gave him to refer to one who had oiice,for a 
few short hours, called Margaret Graham his wife; but the magistrates, 
withi tlieir curiosity suddenly awakened, paid no attention to the mo^e of 
the intelligence, and instantly overwhelmed him with questions. He re¬ 
plied succinctly, stating what had occurred to him on tlie moor, and the 
words which Jacob Ilalliday had uttered. 

“ I am inclined to believe,” he said, “ that Halliday is willing to give 
his evidence without prevarication or disguise. What he told me, I 
cannot, of course, repeat, nor w'ould it be of any benefit to do so ; but I 
am sure that, if questioned, he will throw light upon an ev».'nt which has 
hitherto remained in darkness. I believe also that it will not be found 
impossible, with judicious treatment, to gain perhaps from the unhappy 
idiot himself some clue to the property which was upou the person of the 
deceased gentleman, or at all events to obtain more substantial proofs 
of the facts t^ian the mere testimony of one witness of no very good re¬ 
pute.” 

“ Leave him to me, leave him to me,” said Sir Stephen Grizly, “ I 
am accustomed to deal with my friend Tommy, and I will get the tnuth 
out of him by one means or another; but we will hear Ilalliday’s state¬ 
ment first. He’s a terrible fellow after hares and rabbits, but not so bad a 
man as he is called. Poor Tommy, it seems, is somewhat worse than he 
was said to bo ; and now, gentlemen, you must not object to my proceed¬ 
ing a little informally with Master Hicks, for you see madmen are no 
formalists, and we must humour them a little.—Ah, here comes Mr. 
Greensides.—Constable, bring in Ti^imy Hicks and Jacob Halliday, and 
while we take down Sir Allan’s information, you may just as well amuse 
Our friend Tom in the corner with any thing you can get hold of.” 

“ He’s awful uproarious, your worship,” said the constable. 

“ The more reason for putting him into a good humour,” jreplied Sir 
Stephen, “ show him my stick with the head carved upon it, and ask 
him if it is not like its master ? You need not loek the doors, you know, 
that would look had; but you can keep the good people out by telling 
them to call another day.” 

While the prisoner and his accuser were being brought in, the case 
was explained to the other wortliy magistrate, who hsid just entered, 
Fairfax’s information was taken, and the court constituted itself, the young 
baronet seating himself at the corner of the table. Tommy Hicks was 
carried in screaming ; but the constable did not try his powers upon him 
in vain ; and while Halliday was brought forward, the fury of the 
other gradually subsided into a wild and incoherent conversation with 
the officer and other men, who were admitted to restrain him in case 
of need ; and at the end of about ten minutes he was heard laughing 
aloud. 

In the meantime Halliday made his deposition without varying from 
his statement to Fairfax in the slightest particular. He omitted, it is true, 
all mention of the motives which had led him to the ruinous hut upon 
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the moor, and when Mr. Hankum asked him wliat took him there, he 
replied, 

I thought I was not to be asked that question.” 

“ You are not to answer it unless you like,” replied Sir Stephen Grialy; 
“there is a very great diiference, Jacob, between magistrates being per¬ 
mitted to ask questions and witnesses being obliged to answer them.” 

“Well, then, please your W’orship, I would r.iiher not,” said Halliday, 
with a low bow to Mr. Hankum. 

“The court is at liberty to guess, Jacob,” said Sir Stephen, winking 
at him ; “ and we have no great diffi.- ulty in the present case. But now 
tell me w'hat became of all the money and other articles that were upon 
the person of poor old Doctor Kenmore at the time of the murder ?— 
Clerk, have you got a copy of the evidence before the coroner ?” 

“ Yes, your worship,” replied the clerk, and went to fetch it, while 
ITalllday answered, for his part, 

“ 1 don’t know, sir. I never saw any of them but once, and then I 
caught Tommy looking at the head of a stick which I could swear was 
the poor old gentleman’s. He ran away as soon as ho saw I was w'atching 
him, and weA into Mrs. Grimsditehe’s cottagoj where he lives now 
since he loft my cousin IBcn. 1 siiould not wonder if it was hid some¬ 
where thereabouts.” 

“ Can you give us a notion of where ?” asked the magistrate; “do 
you know the cottage well ?” 

“ Can’t say I do,”answered Jacob Halliday, “I haven’t been in it for 
these ten years, because ywi see, your worship, she’s my wife’s aunt, and 
we’ve (luaiTclled.” 

“ An excellent reason,” replied Sir Stephen, “ and you positively know 
nothing of the rest of the property ?” 

“ Nothing at all,” answered Halliday. 

“Then you may fall back a little,” said the magistrate, “but wait 
there, for you will have to sign yoi^deposition, and we may want to ask 
some more questions. We must have the cottage scarclu d.” 

Halliday then retired from the room, not feeling quite comfortable ; 
for there Avas a consciousness that some suspicion attached to himself 
which he could not shake off, and he would have given two or tlireo fingers 
of his right hand to know that something would occur to fix the guilt 
more distinctly upon Tommy Hicks. 

“ Now tell my fric'ud Tommy,” said Sir Stephen Grizly, as soon as 
the other Avas gone, “ that I Avant to speak a Avord to him about the 
cane.” 

The idiot had by this time quite forgotten his terrors, and Avalked for¬ 
ward to the table without hesitation on hearing the magistrate’s message 
exactly in his own words. 

“ Ah, Tommy, hoA\ do you do ?” said Sir Stephen; “ take a seat, 
Tommy—Gh’c Mr. Hicks a chair; and let us look at the cane. Noav, 
Tommy, did you ever see a prettier head to a cane than that ? See what 
a great nose there is. Now, tell me, if I had a mind to change, AAOuld 
you give me the head of old Doctor Kenmorc’s cane for that ?” 

Tommy Hicks laughed, but he replied, “ No, no,” with a sapient shake 
of the head. That Avas sometliing gained, for it seemed like an admis¬ 
sion that he had it to give. His next answer, however, destroyed 
that impression. 

u 2 
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** And ^hy not, Tommy ?” asked the magistrate. 

Because his was all gold, and that’s nothing but wood,” replied 
Tommy Hicks ; “ I’ve seen his a many of times.” 

“ But suppose I cover that all with gold, nose and all,” said the per¬ 
severing magistrate. 

The idiot’s eyes twinkled, but still he was too cunning for the snare ; 
and he answered, 

“ No, no, that won’t do ” 

“ And why not ?” asked Sir Stephen. “I want that liead of a stick 
very much, and you can do nothing with it.” 

“Oh yes I can,” cried Tommy Hicks, thrown off Ins guard; “but 
what do you want it for ?” 

“ I want every thing of old Doctor Kenmore’s that I can get,” replied 
Sir Stephen, apparently not noticing the former part of this reply, “just 
out of spite, Tommy. I want to krjow what became of them all, and 
I’ll give any man who tells me something very nice.” 

At the same time he beckoned to the constable, who came up, and a 
whispered conversation took place between the magistrate and the officer, 
which seemed to excite some uneasiness in the idiot, for Hl^moved to and 
fro on his chair, and at length exclaimed, ’ 

“ What is all that about ?” 

“ Nothing to you. Tommy,” replied Sir Ste 2 )hcn, “ only I am going to 
give these gentlemen some marmalade.” 

“ Orange marmalade ?” asked Tommy Hicks, with a very voracious 
expression of countenance, 

“Yes,” said Sir Stephen, “do you like it?-—bring some, constable. 
Now, I’ll tell you what, Tommy, I’ll give you a whole pound of the 
most delicious orange marmalade, if you will tell me where you put all 
the things that were about the old doctor when you spited him on the 
moor.” 

But the idiot only shook his head,0nd remained firm, till the constable 
returned with an immense large jar of sweetmeat, and Sir Stejihen, 
dipping in a spoon, put some out on a plate, and sent it to Mr. Green- 
sides. 

“I’ll tell,” cried Tommy Hicks, at the sight of a temptation to him 
irresistible. “ I’ll tell if you promise not to hang me—for Jacob Halliday 
always says I ought to be hanged.” 

“ Oh dear, no,” replied Sir Stephen, “Jacob’s a fool. We’ll not hang 
you at all, Tommy.” 

“ Nor put, me in the stocks, as old Jenkins did ?” asked Tommy 
Hicks. 

“ No, nor put you in the stocks,” replied the magistrate, and, at the 
same time, he dipped the spoon in the jar again. 

“ I’ll tell!” cried the idiot. “ Gi' c it to me.” 

“ No, no, Tommy. Tell first, and feast after,” said Sir Stephen ; but 
seeing a dull shade come over the unhappy man’s face, he added quickly, 
“ I’ll give you n taste, just to get your tongue in order. Take him that 
spoonful, constable.” 

The order was immediately obeyed, but the quantity given was skil¬ 
fully apportioned to stimulate rather than appease appetite ; and after 
Tommy Hicks had swallowed the whole at one large mouthful, he cried, 

“Now, I’ll tell. But you’ll give me the whole pot?” 
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“ The whole,” replied Sir Stephen. “ Nobody else shall have a spoon- 
full, unless you stop answering; thou I’ll give some to one, and some to 
another, till it is all gone. Now, tell me, 'l ommy, like a man, where did 
you put the notes and money ?” 

“ The yellow ones in the thatch of Ben’s cottage, and the silver in my 
pouch,” replied Tommy Hicks; “ the yellow’s there now, 1 counted it by 
the moon t’ other night.” 

The magistrate looked sit the notes of the coi-oner's inquest, and asked, 

“ The head of the stick, what did you do with that ?” 

“ It’s at Mother Grimsditche’s,” sa.d the idiot, “ in a hole by the pig¬ 
sty. Ay, that is what you are wanting-, 1 know well enough,” 

“ And the buckles out of his shoes ? ’ asked the magistrate. 

But Tommy Hicks did not answer for a minute, leering at Fairfax 
with a sinister, sneering expression, by no means benevolent. Sir Stephen 
put the spoon in the jar again, and the idiot exclaimed eagerly, pointing 
at the young baronet, 

“ I poked them into his leather-box, through the chink, and then he 
came and took it avvay, and stole my buckles.” 

Fairfax had usually a good deni of command over himself, except 
where there w.as an immediate wound intllctcd upon those prejudices, or 
loug-iiourished and morbidly a<-utc sejisatioiis, of which most men liave 
some ; but now he started up oil’ his chair, exclaiming, 

“ Good Heavens!” 

He sat down again tlu! next instant; and Sir Stephen, without noticing 
the little incident, went on with his examination of the idiot. 

“ Let me «f;e. His watch ; did you take his watch 

“ No, no,’’ answered ’I'cmmy Illcks, with a wonderfully cunning look. 
“ I knew blitter than that. A watch talks. It goes tick, tick, tick. I w'ill 
have no talking things.” 

“ Th.ink yon, Tommy; thank you,” said the magistrate. “ I think 
that will do. You may give him the pot, constable—bi’t stay; did you 
take any thing else ?” 

“ Nothing but the big key.” rejdlcd the Idiot ; “ and that I dnipped 
dowm on Ben’s floor that night; and when I saw it in Bella's hands the 
next day, 1 would not ask for it, because .lacob had said I should bo 
hanged if it was found out how 1 had spited the old doctor. Ay, he hit 
me with a stick, and I hit him witli a stone, and that is all fair.” 

“ Give him the pot,” said Sir Stephen. “ I think we must commit 
him for trial, gcutlcmcn ; but, by your leave, we will say nothing about 
the marmalade.” 

“ Without which we should have done no gogd,” said Mr. Ilankum. 

“ The great moving*powcrs are rarely seen,” replied the knight in the 
chair, who was at bottom a man of sense ; “but it is not only that: a 
scribe shows his good discretion always, in omitting every thing that 
does not give dignity to his narration. I'.very thing important in the 
world has something ludicrous in it—its marmalade, in fact; but liistory 
suppresses tlie ludicrous, and we will suppi-css the marmalade, lest some 
foolish writer should get hold of the record, Mr. Greensides, and held ua 
up to posterity as ‘ The Marmalade Magistrates.’ And now we want but 
one more testimony. Make out the wairant, Mr. Clerk: may I ask Sir 
Allan Fairfax, if he can confirm this poor creature’s statement regarding 
the buckles ?” 
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“ So far as having found a pair of large silver buckles in my port¬ 
manteau which I had no knowledge of,” replied Fairfax, “ I can fully. 

1 had left my portmanteau at Ben Halliclay^s cottage for several days, 
and just when I was on the eve of sailing for India, I called and took -it 
away. 1 did not open it for sonic time, for 1 had things more fitted for 
sea; but when I did, I found the buckles. I put them in my writing-desk, 
and have them now ; for I felt a curiosity to know how they came where 
I found them.” 

“ Pray, were you aware of Doctor Kenmore’s death. Sir Allan, at the 
time you took the portmanteau away? ’ demanded Mr. Greensides. 

“ Certainly not,” ansv,ered Fairfax, with the blood glowing warm in 
his chock, from sensations ditficult to define. “ I never heard of* his 
death till I returned to England, not four months ago.” 

“ Or perhaps he would not have taken away the portmanteau at all,” 
whispered Sir Stephen to Mr. Hankum. “ I think he ought to give tho 
idiot something hand.soine; but we must give him room in the gaol.—Is 
the warrant ready ? Now, Tommy, as a further reward for having told 
the whole truth, I have to te*ll you that you shall be removed from Mrs. 
Grimsditche’s, which I know you hate, to a fine airy room in Brownswick, 
and be lodged, boarded, and cloth(‘d by your grateful country.” 

“ Perhaps, with a hempen cravat,” whispered Mr. Greensides. 

“ Oil dear, no,” answered tho worthy chairman, “ every sort of folly is 
punished in England except tho greatest. Tommy Hicks’ wisdom is too 
well known for him to run any risk.” 

The warrant was placed before the chairman and signed, and Tommy 
nicks was fpiietly removed from tiu' jnstice-rooin, eating his marmalade 
all the way. Jacob Halllday was then recalled to sign his deposition, 
and an immediate search was ordered for the stolen property in the places 
which the idiot had indicated. 

“ 1 will send down the huekics immediately,” said Sir Allan Fairfax, 
as he rose to depart; “ if you are iicn sitting, I su])pose niy servant had 
better deliver them to the ierk ?” 

“To-morrow will be ipiite time enough,” said Sir Stephen, “for I 
think we shall rise directly. Indeed, we might sit as long as a hen with¬ 
out hatching such a brood as has come forth to-day. We are really much 
obliged to you, Sir AUan, for liavlng brought this dark aftair to light. 
There can be nothing more disagreeable, 1 may say painful, in a little 
neighbourhood like this, than to have suspicions continually hovering 
*about, like dark clouds, oversliadowing from time to time very good sorts 
of jieople.” 

Fairfax cordially agre^ with him, and went ayay musing. By some 
link he did not clearly see what the events which had just been brought 
to light connected themselves with the \inhappy change vvhlcli had taken 
place in his domestic life. lie asked 1 'mself if Margaret could have seen 
the buckles in his desk, for he recollected that the alteration in lier whole 
demeanour was to be dated from that day when he had sent her the key. 
But then he asked himself agmn, and the questions were most painful, 
“ Could Margaret Graham have examined other parts of tlie desk besides 
that to which he had directed her attention ? Even if she had, and had 
found the buckles there, and had recognised them, was it like her to sus¬ 
pect her husband—him whom she professed to love and honour above all 
inen~frora au accidental circumstance like that ?” Thus he proceeded 
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to reason, without knowing all the facts—a course which men are some¬ 
times obliged to pursue, but w'hich they do pursue much more frec^uentlj 
than is needful—and thus he went on torturing his own heart with in¬ 
quiries which he could not answer. Nevertheless, for Fairfax’s character 
was a peculiar one in some respects, he drew a dcgiee of relief from sup¬ 
posing an explanation of Margaret’s conduct. That it should have a 
cause, though an insufficient one, was some comfort, and he said to him¬ 
self as he entered the garden-gate, 

“ We must have a full explanation; frankness on both parts is the only 
thing which can save us from misery. I shall soon know whether I am 
to be wretched or happy for life.—Where is your mistress ?” he de¬ 
manded of the servant whom he found in the hall. 

“ She is in the back drawing-room, sir,’’ replied the man, “ and she 
told mo to tell you that she wished to see you as soon as you came ia.” 

“ Very well,” cried Fairfax, and walked on. 


THE CHILD AND THE STARS. 

BY J. i;. CABPENTEH, ESQ. 

“ They tell me, dear father, each gem in the sky 
That sparkles at night is a star, 

But why do they dwell in those regions so high. 

And shed their cold lustre so far ? 

I know that the siin makes the blossoms to spring, 

Tliat it gives to the flow’rets their birth, 

Blit what are the stars ? do they nothing hu> fling 
Their cold rays of light upon earth ?” 

“ My child, it is said, that yon stars in the sky. 

Are worlds that are fashion’d like this, 

Wiierc the souls of tlio good and the gcntlJ who die, 
Assemble together in bliss ; 

And the rays that they shed o’er the earth is the light 
Of His glory whose throne is above. 

That tell us, who dwell in these regions of night. 

How great is His goodness and love.” 

“ Then, father, why still press your hand to your brow. 
Why still are jour cheeks pale with care? 

If all that was gentle be dwelling there now, 

Dear mother, I know, must be there.” 

“ Thou chidest roe well,” said the father, with pain, 

Tliy wisdom is greater by far. 

We may mourn for the lost, but we should not complain, 
While we gaze on each beautiful star.” 
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A GRAYBEARD’3 GOSSIP ABOUT IIIS LITERARY 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

No. V. 

Forsanet hu^colini mominissc; juvabit. 

Anecdotes of the late Charles Mathews, the Comedian—The Poet Camp¬ 
bell; his Vanity as an Author rebuked by a pious Shoemaker; Malicious 
Pleasantry in Ridicule of his Slowness in Composition; his Pliilanthropic 
Exertions for Human Improvement ; his deep Dejection at their occasional 
Failure; the Picture of tlie Gipsy Girl; a lit of Hypochondria; his Li- 
biary in Victoria-square; his Burial in Westminster Abbey. 

Of the late Charles Mathews, the comedian, one of the most enter- 
tainiiifr members of Hill’s Sydenham company, my memory retains few, if 
any, gleanings which have not already been given to the public, in tlio full and 
delightful liiogra[ihy written by his widow. This lady, whom to know 
is to esteem, 1 am proud to reckon among my literary acquaintance, and 
gladly do I avail myself of this tipportunity to waft to her all cordial good 
wishes from my “ loopholes of ndreat,” as well as to express a hope that 
she may give to the world another volume of those “Anecdotes of Actors,’*" 
and “ Desultory Recollections,” of which her store is so copious, and which 
none can narrate so pleasantly. The matchless power of mimicry pos¬ 
sessed by Charles Mathow’.s, far from being conliiied to mere vocal flexi¬ 
bility, extended to the mind, look, and inaimer of the original ; so that 
the hearer was not less surprised by his intuition into character than by a 
copy of every external manifestation so I'aitlifid and minute, that you 
seemed to behold a temporary motempsycliosis. He was, indeed, 

Proteus for shape and mocking-bird for tongue. 

To pos.scss such an uufailiug source of merriment is a perilous temptatiou 
to its abuse; but ho Ava.s too polite and kind-licarted to give unnecessary 
pain to any one, and lm<Hviijg liis mirth-provoking weapon to be irresis¬ 
tible, wielded it charily and considerately. Properly jealous of his great 
conversational talent, in which few men exceeded him, I have known Iiim 
resist every solicitation to mimetic display, especiallv in girat houses, if 
he had any reason to suspect that lie had been Invited, like Samson, to make 
sport for the Philistine lords. So well was ho aware that “ a jest’s pros¬ 
perity lies in the car of him who hears it,” that an evidently uncongenial 
company would seal his mouth for a whole evening ; while to an audience 
that could appreciate and laugh heai-tily at his waggery, he would pour 
forth its inexhaustible store.s without solicitation or stint. 

This was eminently the case at our A.ictc^ Syiloihamicdo, wlierc every 
boon companion could salute his brother guest with “ Hey, fellow, well 
met where all gravity was prohibited ; where each guest was sure ta 
understand a joke when ho heard it; whither every one came w ith a full 
determination to laugh and drown care. Small was the chance of escape 
for the luckless wiglit who presented any peculiarity w’hich Matliews could 
seize and parody ; what then must have been the predicament of our host, 
who was ali peculiarity; who was considered fair game by all his guests j 
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and who was thus nin down, like Aeta^on, by his own merry dog^ ? And 
yet the subject of this cursory notice, however prompt and voluble in 
general, was apt to lose his readiness at any unexpected oncomitcriiig. 
On my return from the continent, after an absence of three vears, I ran 
over to Worthing where he was then acting, to pay him a visit, when, 
after the first hearty salutation and an expression of surprise, ho looked 
confused, and seemed quite at a loss what t-' say next. To relieve his 
embarrassment I asked after our old friend of Sydenham, the {.implo 
mention of Avhoso name operating as a sort of charm, he instantly mi¬ 
micked his voice and manner, his guttural Pooh, pooh,” and prodigious 
exaggerations, naming on without a moment's pause, until he had given 
mea'most amusing account of all our old fellow Sympo&iarchs. It might 
have been said, without a catachresis, that he became himself again as 
soon as ho had thrown himself into another ; he recovered his presence 
of mind by assuming tliat of an absent party. 

His many bodily infirmities, and more especially tho sad accident that 
lamed him for life, had tended to irritate a temper whiehhis exlromc sen¬ 
sitiveness sometimes rendered touchy, thotigh his nature was always kind 
and genial. Among his little prandial fu'culiarities was a vehement 
objection to mock-turtlesoup, on account of some unw)jolcsoni(r ingredient 
with which, as he asserted, it was usually thiekened. Once I met him at a 
Plrty where several servants in succession Iniving ofiercdhiin a plate of his 
“ pet abhorrence,” ho at length lost patience, uttered an angry “ No, I tell 
you !” and [)etulantly tossing np Ins elbow at the s.anu* time, upset a 
portion of the rejected compound upon his sleeve. Kexfc clay 1 again en¬ 
countered him at dinner, when he related what had occurred, exclaiming, 
“ 1 am delighted beyond measure that my coat is spoiled ; 1 have locked 
it up; I wouldn’t liavc it cleaned for twenty pounds ; call to-morrow, 
and I'll show you the slcjcvc ; it stands of itself, stiff as the arm of a 
statue. You wouldn’t believe mo when 1 told you, on good authority, 
that the lawyers sold all tlielr old pcarchmcnts to the pastrycooks, to make 
some villaiious stuff called glaizo or gelatine, or in jdain English (flue., 
out of which they manufacture jelly, or sell it to our poisoning cooks who 
put it into their mock-turtle, ‘to make the gruel tliick and slab.’” 

“ I have liearJ of a man eating his own words,” .«aid .James Smith, 
“ but if your statement be true, a man may unconsciously have eaten his 
own acts and deeds'' 

“ He may, he may !” cried Mathews. “ Egad, my friend, I thank 
you foatthe hint, it explains all about my confounded indigestion. Doubt¬ 
less I have some other man’s v:ill in my stomach, which renders it so 
insubordinate to iny own will; I myself love roast pork and plum¬ 
pudding, but this alien will, transferred from som(^ lawyer's office to my 
intestines, will not allow mo to digest them. You have heard of the 
fellow with a had asthma who exclaimed, ‘ If once I can get this trouble¬ 
some breath out of my body, I’ll take good care it shall never get in 
again and I may well say the same of this parchment usurper who has 
taken possession of my stomach. How he got there is the wonder, for 
years nave elapsed since I swallowed glue—I mean jelly or mock- 
turtle.” 

Grievously was he annoyed by the lateness of the dinners, wliereby 
people condemned themselves to tw'o or three previous dark and idle hours 
of intolerable ennui. These dark hours, indeed, constituted his bete noire^ 
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and formed the subject of his incessant complaint ; nor did he fail to enter an 
additional protest when the long-deferred meal was not punctually served, 
“ Now a days,” I once heaid him say, “ I never know at what hour I 
may expect to get any thing to eat; but last week I was informed to a 
minute when I could not get a mouthful. Wlule posting to Liverpool, 
where I hud an appointment to attend a rehearsal, the sharp air made me 
uncommonly hmigry, and as 1 perceived a decent road-side inn, with tlie 
landlord standing at the door, I told the i)ostilion to draw up, and called 
out from the window of the chaise, 

“ ‘ Landlord, have you got any thing hot in the house ?’ 

“ ‘ No, sir.’ 

“ ‘ Any thing cold in the house ?’ 

“ ‘ No, sir.’ 

‘ The deuce ! what then have you got in the house ?’ 

“ ‘ An execution, sir.’ 

‘ Poor fellow^ sorry for you. Drive on, postilion.’ ” 

And this reminds me of another anecdote which—but if I lun on in 
this manner I shall never have done, - and I might unconsciously be re- 

S eating stories inserted in the delightful biography to which the reader 
as already been referred. An author’s vanity and a graybeard’s licence 
may, perhaps, plead my excuse when 1 state, in conclusion, that on tlm 
death of this unrivalled comedian and excellent man, I was honoured 1^ 
an application from his family to write a poetical inscription for his tomb¬ 
stone in St. Andrew’s church, Plymouth ; which melancholy duty I per¬ 
formed, and gave vent to my feelings of sorrow and respect in a subse¬ 
quent and longer tribute to his memory. 

The man of the highest literary eminence among the visitors to Hill’s 
cottage, at Sydenham, was intlisputably the poet Campbell, and to him, 
therefore, I ought, perhaps, to have given precedence in the series of 
sketches which I am about to attempt. In this instance, however, mine 
will he hardly a sketch, hardly an outline, since his friend, Mr. Cyrus 
lledding, is contributing *^0 the JVeio Monthly Magazine a succession of 
papers which will constitute a portraiture mucli more finished and accu¬ 
rate than any that I could delineate. Another of his friends, Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Beattie, who attended him during liis last illness at Boulogne, and 
who lias procured for the purpose a valuable mass of documents and letters, 
has announced his intention of publishing a regular biography ; so that 
there is nothing left for the present writer but to pick up sucm anecdotical 
strays and waifs as may, perchance, have escaped the knowledge,#r have 
been deemed hardly worth the gathering, of other and more regular col¬ 
lectors. Though few men were more competent to discuss elevated and 
learned subjects, and to convey information as well as to confer pleasure 
his manner of treating them, the poet, who W'as naturally sociable and 
hilarious, loved to unbend Apollo’s b6w, and to indulge in the gibes, and 
gambols, and flashes of merriment “ that were wont to set the table in 
a roar.” In these moods he would freely communicate any little adven¬ 
ture in which ho had been concerned, even though it turned the laugh of 
the auditory against himself, as was invariably the case when he related 
the following unexpected disappointment of his auctorial vanity. 

Walking up Holborn-hill, he perceived that he had burst bis boot, and 
as it Ifappeued that the streets were rather wet, he turned into the first 
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shop where he could provide himself with a new pair, which was soon 
accomplished, when he wrote down his name and residence in an address- 
book kept for that purpose, directing the old hoots to be sent home to 
him. No sooner had the shopkeeper read the words, Thomas Camp¬ 
bell, Essex Chambers, ■ Duke-street, St. James’s,” tljau his eountenaneo 
underwent a change, and bowing witli an air of profound reverence, he 
said, or rather wdiispercd, as if his natural ice would not sufficiently 
express his homage, 

“ I beg your pardon, sir; I hope I am not taking too great a liberty; 

I would not for the world be guilty of the smallost disrespect, but may 
I venture to inquire whether 1 ha\e the honour of seeing in my shop the 
celebrated Mr. Thomas Campbell ?” 

My dear friend,” said the bard, in relating this anecdote to me, “ I 
have heard so little lately of my literary reputation, for peojde have 
almost forgotten the ‘ J’lcasures of Hope,’ that having, as I fondl^^ ima¬ 
gined, caught a new and an ardent adnnrcr, I resolved to play with the 
hook a little 5 so [ replied, looking as modest and nnconsciou.s as I could, 

“‘I don’t exactly know whom you mean by the celebrated Mr. 
Thomas Campbell.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, sir,’ cried the fellow, ‘ I meant Mr. Thomas C.ampbell, the 
^rican missionary —1 never heard of .any other!’ 

“An ignorant Muggletoniaii rascal!” ejaculated the bard, in narrating 
this misadventure, “ Til never buy anotlier pair of boots of him as long 
as I live.” 

The poet’s residence among the grave Algerines did not destroy his 
taste for jocular quirks and quiddits, for ho addnissed from that quarter 
a poetical epistle to the writer of these notices, full of puns and verbal 
conceits, to one of which T nanomher his alluding after his return to Eng¬ 
land. A reference having been made to him upon some question of 
chronology, he exclaimed, 

“ That is a point upon which you should never apply to a Scotch 
Cam’el (thus did he always pronounce his own name), i he whole clan have 
short memories, and 1 shall never forget my amazement when I fii’st saw 
an African camel carrying a load of dates without the least ajiparent in¬ 
convenience.” 

I have heard him state, that when a cliild, knowing nothing of bia 
animal namesake, be felt offended at tlie association, on reading in the 
Old Testament, that Jacob had “much cattle, asses and camels” but he 
probably did not expect this anecdote to be taken an pied de la lettre. 

Though he did not affect the character of a professed wag, he would 
sometimes indulge a vein of quiet, caustic drollery that might well have 
entitled him to his diploma as a successful jester, one instance of which I 
cannot refrain from recording. 

It may be in the recollection of^ my elderly readers that, early in the 
career of Napoleon he gave orders for seizing a German bookseller named 
Palm, who had published a libel against his person and government, for 
which offence he was brought to a court-martial and shot. Some time 
subsequent to this occuri’once, the eminent firm of Longman & Co., after 
one of their annual book sales, gave a dinner, to which were invited the 
principal publishers of London, as well as a few of the most eminent 
authors, including the subject of this notice. After dinner, the conver¬ 
sation turned upon the daily aggressions and enormities of Buonaparte, 
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who was anathematised as a tyrant and a monster, to whom it was impos¬ 
sible to ascribe a single good action. 

“ Not one—not one—not one,” was assentingly echoed by three times 
as many loyal blbliopollsts. 

“ Egad, gentlemen,” said the poet, with an arch smile, “ I cannot quite 
agree with ye. Ye seem, all of ye, to forget that he once shot a book¬ 
seller /” 

Few writings have attained long endurance whicli have not required a 
length of time for their composition; a literary as well as natural law 
seeming to require that longevity should demand an extended period of 
gestation. An elephant is not prolific, but its offspring outlives whole 
generations of the inl'urior animals whose incubation is of more frequent 
recurrence. Drudges are niannally and mechanically quick, because they 
are intellectually slow ; men of genius are tardy, L.’cause the fertility of 
their minds supplies a snperahundance of thought, and their high standard 
of taste retiders them fastidious in the ehoieo and perfection ot their mate¬ 
rials. 'I'lieir s is literally I't inharros ties i ichesses, and such was especially 
the case with Carnphell, the disbursement of whoso mental opulcneo wag 
cliecked and eontrolled liy liis high approoiatiou of art, as well as by his 
fear of compromising, in inferior works, the great reputation he had 
already acquired. In the sunset of his life, the shadow of his own grea^ 
ness frightened him, and yet he felt the necessity of keeping his iiaure 
before the public, lest it should he forgotten, lie knew that he could out¬ 
strip others, but the dillleulty was to surpass himself. 

“ JMy good friend, he once said to me, “ if an author doe.s not go for¬ 
wards ho goes baclvwards; the world w ill not suiVer him to stand still. Wlicn 
ho has a hungry reputation to su>t!un, he. is like a'lnan with a ravenous 
beast in his house, he must feed it, or it will prey upon its owner.” 

VVltli these feelings, ho was tluj last man who should have undertaken, 
as he did in two or three iustaiioe.s, to get up a book for the pnhilshers, 
invUa Miverva ; an irkso.ne and uncongenial task, in which ho found it 
impossible to satisfy hims^ 'f, even wdieu the long protracted result of his 
labours gave s.atistaction to the public. iMore than once have I heard him 
exclaim, when trittering away years upon the life of Mrs. Siddons,— 

“ Confound the woman. 1 wish her career liad not been so monotonous 
and so virtuous, for it does not all'ord me any supplies, either of incident 
or of scandal ; so that when I once got her off the stage of the theatre, I 
have not a wonl more to say.” 

A professed scribe would have dilated, to any extent, upon everything 
and nothing, however irrelevant the matter; a substitution for genuine 
biography wdiieh Campbell was much too punctilious to adopt. 

In ridicule of the imputed rareness and difficulty of hl.s literary parturi¬ 
tion, more especially when the olfspiing of his throes Avas poetical, one of 
his waggish fi lends used gravely to a3S''”t, that on passing his residence, 
at the time that ho was writing *' Theodoric,” he observed the knocker to 
be tied up, and the street in front of the house to be covered with straw. 
Alarmed at thesn appearances he gently rang the bell, and inquired 
anxiously after the poet's health. 

“ Thank you, sit^” was the servant’s reply, “master is doing as well as 
can be expected.” 

“ Good heavens! as well as can be expected! what has happened to him ?” 

“ Why, sir, he was this inoruiug delivered of a couplet !" 
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WiUi the enlarged and liberal feelin,^ of all true poets, O.inipbell had 
ever been enthusiastically devoted to the cause of libertv and human ad¬ 
vancement. A philanthropist in the most exalted sense of the word, ho 
had pleaded the cause of humanity ag-ainst the spoilers of Poland, the 
invaders of Spain, the enslavers of Greece, as well as against the bigots 
and oppressors of his native land. For many years had he fovight the 
good fight, undaunted and unwavering; but the continued ihsappoint- 
nient of his cherished aspirations, that hope deferred which the most 
ardent and generous spirits ever tind it the most difllcult to endure witli 
patience, combined with •■waning health and increasing years, tinally 

{ )rcycd upon his noble mind, oppressing him with oCeasional attacks of 
ijpochoudria, and a morbid despair of all humnn improvement. The 
sweetest wine is the soonest soured ; and tlie niillc of human kindness, 
wanting a fit recipient for its overflow, will sometimes turn to gal!, and 
generate botli mental and corpoieal disturhanec. For the frustration of 
his benevolent yearnings he could find little compensation in doniestic 
enjoyment, the deatli of his wife and the mental inibecllity of his son, an 
only eliild, whom he had been obliged to place under restraint, having 
consigned him to a sad ami solitary home. Perchance some act of in¬ 
dividual ingratitude may have further helped to Tiinonise his spirit; but 
whatever may liavc been the cause, the effect was visiidu enough m'Ijod, 
in one of my visits to the metropolis, I jiaid him niy eiistomary visit. 
Not without difHcultv did I discover the house in Lineohi’.s Inn Fields in 
which he had engaged a set c*f chanihers. Vailons names were written 
outlie door-post, but not that of which I was in search. I wandered 
from floor to floor w'ltli no better result; and at length I summoned the 
porteress from below, who told me where to find the door of my friend’s 
apartment; adding, that he would not have his name Inscribed on it, be¬ 
cause ho did not want to be “ bothered with visitors.” 

IJndiscouraged by this warning, I ventured to knock at the ])ort.'d, 
■which was opened by the hard himself, who welcomed mo with his usua 
cheerful cordiality, though his appearance led me to .s ispect that ho was 
out of health and out of spirits. After the first salutations had been ex¬ 
changed, 1 made iiupiiry about the London University, knowing that he 
had actively exerted himself in its establishment, though I was not aware 
that it was just tiica involved in some little temporary diffioiilty. “My 
dear friend,” was his reply, “dont ask me a word about it. I never 
wish to hear its name mentioned. Don’t ask me about any thing upon 
the success of which 1 have set my heart, for you may be sure it’s a 
failure. All attempts at improving or benefiting my fellow-creatures I 
have given up for ever. I have now had a pretty long experience, and 
I have at length come to the conclusion—I wish 1 had done so sooner— 
that our race is not destined to improve, even if it do not relapse into 
comparative barbarism. Ay, you may .shake your head; I know you are 
a sanguine believer in a never-ceasing progress towards higher destinies; 
but for my own part I am satisfied that man is an incorrigible rascal, 
whose iunato brutality will ever predominate over his modicum of 
ratiqn.aUty.” , 

After he had run on in this strain for some time, J ventured to pro¬ 
test against his disparaging and gloomy views, predicting that they 
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would deepen into a fixed despondency, if he persisted in withdrawing 
from his friends, and shutting himself up like a monk in his cell. 

“ Oh, I am at no loss for much better society than the world can ^ye 
me,” was his reply ; “ come hither and see what a charming companion 
I have.” 

So saying, he led me up to an oil-painting, of the size of life, repre¬ 
senting a handsome gipsy girl, the work, as he informed me, of a Polish 
emigrant. In an enthusiastic and excited tone, he proceeded to give me 
the history of the picture, evidently quite unconscious of the hallucination 
the following narrative betrayed:— 

“ I was walking down Great Queen-street, when I saw this beautiful 
creature in a broker’s shop, gazing upon mo with such a friendly smile, 
that 1 instantly stocwl transfixed. So much was I smitten with the 
painting, that I inquired the price, but finding that it was forty guineas, 
much more than I could afford to give, 1 uttered a deep sigh, and walked 
on to Long Acre. But the gipsy was still before me, siqiling at me as I 
proceeded, and thus she continued to bless me with her lovely presence, 
until I reached my home. Even in the darkness of night it was just the 
same. I could not sleep, because those beautiful eyes were still benignly 
fixed upon mine ; and in tlie morning I asked myself, why I should be 
made miserable by not possessing that which forty guineas would obtain. 
I procured tlie money, accordingly, hurried to secure my beauty—there 
she is—and I would not take a thousand guineas for her! See how she 
smiles upon me ! so she docs in whatever part of the room I may be 
placed, and even when I quit tlie room. IIoav can I be solitary with such 
a sweet companion ? I talk to her constantly, and she always gives me 
a gracious reply. You laugh, and I don’t wonder. Mark you, I don’t 
say that you, or any one else, can hear her mellifluous voice ; but I do, 
and that is quite enough to make her society charming, and more than 
enough to supply the plac-o of all other companionsliip.” 

Seeing that it would be difficult, and, perhaps, hardly desirable to 
dispel an illusion which bad a peculiar charm for liis imaginative mind, 
I did not attempt to combat it, and willingly aflmitted the great beauty 
of his canvas innamoratn. How long this species of nympholcpsy lasted, 
I cannot say; I was told he had completely cliased away the vaporous 
clouds by which his fine mind had been depressed, but one subscipicnt 
return of his hypochondria fell within my own immediate cognisance. 

From time to time he woidd run down to the provincial town in which 
I reside, on which occasions he passed the greater part of the day with 
me as long as he remained. One afteniooii he made his appeai’ancc, 
evidently in deep dejection of spirits, telling me that he had given up 
his chambers, and after having tied up all his nioncy, lictwcen one and 
tw'O humlred pounds, intending to bring it with him, he had ensconced 
himself and his valise in the stage-coa**!!, for the purpose of paying me a 
visit. When the coach arrived at Reigato, he suddenly recollected that 
he had left his money-bag on the table of his bed-room, whereupon he 
jumped instantly out, ordered a post-cliaise, urg<‘d the postilion to drive 
as fast as povssiblc, sped back to London, and liad the satisfaction to find 
that the landlady had found and carefully locked up his treasure. The 
worthy dame, after having made him count it over in her presence, to be 
sure tluit iiotlung had been abstracted, again tied it up, secured it in his 
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pocket, and the money-laden bard, throwing himself into another stage, 
toally reached his destination in safety. 

“ And why, in the name of wonder,” I demanded, did you not pay it 
into yqin* banker’s ? and for what eartlily purpose can you have come 
hither with so large a sum of money?” 

“ Pay it into ray banker’s!” exclaimed the poet, “ why, my good friend, 
I have just drawn it out. As to my purpf' v* in doing so, 1 will disclose 
it to you ; but I do so in confidence. The fact is that I shall stay here 
for some time : I have secured capital apartments at the hotel; I shall 
live handsomely until the nionc} is nil gone ; I shall then take advantage 
of some fine morning to go out in a boat, as if for the purptjse of fishing ; 
and when we are at a sufheieut distance from land. 1 have made up my 
mind to jump overboard, that I may tcake my leave for ever of a good- 
for-nothing and ungrateful world, which no philanthropist can improve, 
and which no gentleman can wish to live in— I heg your jjardon; you 
are willing, 1 believe, to take a prolonged lease of life: 1 am tired of 
mine, and care not bow’' soon I get rid of it.” 

J treated this as ajokt*, or as the s})lenetic effusion of the iiiinutc ; but 
his look and manner evinced a serioustiess that j>ained and alarmed mo. 
A few post-prandial glasses vf wine, however, so completely chased away 
his blue devils, that he (piickly became too much elevated in spirits to be 
quite guarded in his language; ami subsequent meetings gave me occa¬ 
sion to observe, that very slight potations ilistmbt'd the equipoise, of his 
mind, liraciug air, change of scone, ami a little cheerful society, having 
cured his morbid despondency, be returned to London iu a few days, with 
his health invigorated, and his money-bag unemptiejd. 

The last time I encountered >iy friend was at his own house in 
Victoria-square, Pimlico, where he took great delight iu showing me hia 
library,—a projecting skyliglit room, built at the back t)f the premises. 

“ This is much better than your study,” ho said, rubbing his hands; 
“ a library should be always lighted iti this way; first, because it gives 
you the command of the whole wall for your hooks ; and secondly, 
because, instead of being tempted to sit at the window, and look out upon 
living knaves and fools, you hold uninterrupted communion with the sur¬ 
rounding spirits of departed sages and philanthropists; or if you look 
upwards, you gaze out upon the pure ami glorious heavens.” ^ 

It will be seen th.'it there was still a touch of misanthropy in bis lan¬ 
guage; but it was literally a fa^on de parlci'; it never reached hia 
heart. 

Summoned to attend his burial, I performed the melancholy duty of 
following this eminent bard and distinguished man to his last, and most 
appropriate resting-place in the Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey. 
Ills funeral suggested to me a short poem, with the last stanza of which 
I will conclude this brief and slight notice of Thomas Campbell 


To me, the humblest of the mourning band. 

Who knew the bard thro’ many a changeful year, 
It W.11S a proud, sad privilege to stand 
Beside his grave, and shed a parting tear. 

Seven lustres had he been my friend, 

Be that r.iy plea when I suspend 
This all-unworthy wreath on such a poet’s bier. 
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THE BALLAD OF RUDIGER THE PROUD. 

BY MRS. P0N80NBY. 


Hear how Rudiger the Proud 
Spoke, while riding on his way 
Where the brawling streams ard loud, 
Amid the woods of Lindaunay. 
Young he was—of noble presence— 
Goodly form and knightly air j 
And the gleaming of the sunlight 
Touch'd his brow and golden hair. 

Thus he spoke—“ How fair this valley! 

Smiling in the morning’s sun ; 
Flowers around my path are springing, 
Glancing streams beside me run. 

O’er my head, in green luxuriance. 
Interlacing branches meet, 

’Twixt the boughs the sunlight shining, 
Gilds the turf beneath my feet. 

“All around lie fertile pastures; 

High above rny castle stands, 
Looking o’er the forest ranges, 

Looking o’er the meadow-lands— 

O’er the stately forest ranges, 

Wliere. amid the rich green-wood, 
Fox and bristly boar lie liiddcn, 

Gallant hart and red-deer good. 

“ O’er the flat and fertile meadows, 
Stored wdtli sheep and mighty beeves; 
O’er the corn-fields, where the reapers 
Pile on high the lusty sheave^: 

O’er the hamlets, soft and smiling. 
Where the little children play. 

While the maidens from the orchards. 
Singing, bear the fruit away. 

“ O’er ■the wild .and open country, 
Where, uncheck'd by bit or rein, 
Steeds, which never liand hath harness’d, 
Rear the head and toss the mane. 

Far away to w’here the ocean. 

Breaking on the rocky shores, ! 

Bears the ships that seek my harbours 
Witli tlieir freights of precious stores. 

“ All arc mine, from tower to turret— 
From high mount to distant sea— 
Fertile pastures—open country— 

Forest ranges, fair and free. 

Mine is all that wcalili can offer; 

Mine is all that rank can boast; 

Soon the maid I love shall bless me 
With the hand I prize the most. 


“Fair before me lies the future, 

Smooth the road, and briglit the bride 
Who on that high path shall ever 
Smile my happy heart beside ; 

Lovely children shall surround me, 
Worthy h^irs to such a crown, 

Round my peaceful couch sluall gather, 
When my head in death lies down. 

“ When at last, mid years and honours, 
I, a great old man, shall die. 

Leaving good and proud example 
To a far posterity,— 

Still, though in my coffin sleeping. 

Ever great shall be my fame. 

And the kings of earth shall envy 
My proud life and deathless name.” 

Thus spoke Rudiger the Proud, 

As he went upon liis wa)', 

Heedless of the gathering cloud 
Above the woods of Lindaunay— 
Heedless bow, ’mid troubled foamings, 
Heaven’s and earth’s vrild waters meet, 
While no more the sunlight shining 
Gilds the turf beneath his feet. 

Round him now the tempest gather’d— 
Howl’d the wind—the thunder roar’d— 
Through the whirl’d and tortured 
branches 

Down the heavy rain-drops pour’d ; 
Fearless still, and onward riding. 

Calmly pass’d lie on his w.ay, 

Though the lightning—fierce and fre¬ 
quent— 

Lit the woods of Lindaunay. 

While the herdsman leaves his cattle, 
While the reaper quits the sheaves, 
While the maidens from the orchards. 
Creep beneath the sheltering eaves. 
While his steed with terror trembles, 

And from lairs in deep green wood. 
Flee the startled savage creatures— 
Bristly boar and red deer good. 

Once he raised his looks to Heaven, 

But with proud and changeless eye, 

“ God,” he said, “ will from the tempest 
Shield the head he made so high.” 

Swift the answer came in lightning ; 

Sudden from his swerving horse, 
Rudiger—by lightning levell’d— 

Sinks amid the torrent’s course. 
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THE PRIEST OF ISIS. 

BY THE AUrilOR OF “ AZETH, THE EGYPTIAN.” 

HI. 

THE CELL. is 

Thic air was heavy and still. It cre[)t throup^h the murky coll with 
wings, as if it feared to break the wizard muteness that was 
about. Not a gleam of light shone through the darkness, save where 
that pale cresset’s feeble ray gave out a sickly flame ; flickering against 
the wall, it but added fantastic horrors of its own to the too real terrors 
round. For chains encrusted with gore, and daggers rusting with red 
stains—whips, matted and toi n from frequent use—fetters for the free 
hand, and the strong arm, and the swift foot—and tell-tale marks on the 
clayey floor, which here and there was moist and slippery with nndried 
pools of human blood, all these did the pale light reveal to the eyes of 
th(i hound and captive priest; a fearful tale, too sadly read! 

Seated on a low wooden stool, the wretclied Zimnis had now full 
leisure to think over his crime in loving, where tlio Myriad-named'^ had 
forbidden. He had full leisure for calmness and repentance. IJut, jus 
yet, his heart beat too full for the stillness of reflection, lie cared not 
for the guilt, be cared only for /icr puuishment, and for their mutual 
scjiaration. Were she safe, or were they to perish together, their souls 
breathed out in one last long embrace, the proud ones might do their 
Avorst, and he could smile at their tortures. But alone—she afar off, 
sullering’ degradation or punishment wbieh made the blood clot througli 
his veins as he thought—he to be slain, and leave her thus alone and 
defenceless, when but an hour’s space bad given them both joy and life 
for evei"—it was not eonairdice which foi’ced that heavy sigh—it was not 
cowardice which blanched his cheek and darkened his full eye ! To be 
powerless, when every nerve is strained and every vein pulsing v.ith 
eagerness to act and defend—to he bound, when the wild heart is speed¬ 
ing oil its way with the swiftne.ss of the falcon’s flight—to be chained, 
when the arm would raise and strike homo—oh! surely hell liatli no 
greater torment—surely the assessohs, wdien they condemn the unclean 
soul to its debased liabitation, are more mereiflil than man’s nature and 
his fate! 

“Oeri! OCri!” he groaned; “even now thy shrieks are penetrating 
through the tliick walls of this loathsome cell! Even now I hear the 
hissing of thy crimson blood, as the heated iron tears thy tender flesh! 
—even now I see thee, beautiful and beloved I kneel at the feet of thy 
executioners, and pray them for mercy—in vain! Thy voice could 
ehann Aphophlsf from his course, but may not move these ruthless 
souls to pity. And, again, if the very Gentile’s measure of tenderness 
be meted out to thee, with what maddening desecration of thy spirit’s 
holy temple is it clogged i The bright bird of pity will flee to thy aid, 
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The Priest of Isis. 
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yet the stem Baieth* will be fairer! The love of Semmuthis, of itself, 
could drag a soul to the lowest of the condemned! Oh, ye gods! slay 
us both on the instant—let our li%ed spirits wander, wrapped in each 
other’s embrace, through the pathless ether! Slay us, ye gods! slay 
us now and together! Gods!—do I pray to the phantoms of policy 
he added, bitterly; “ what can the mute idols of the iEdcs do for the 
living man ? And even if they exist in their glorious places, it is but 
with scorning that they look upon our ways !’’ and he hid his face, 
shuddering as he pronouncid these fearful words with such passionate 
emphasis. 

“ Will not life, and the aid of thy kind, be dfearer to thee ?” said a 
voice near. It was a woman’s voice, witli a foreign accent hanging upon 
its silvery tones. 

“Ah!” sighed Zimnis, moving restlessly, “the cruel Typhonf hath 
tempted mo j he hath mocked at my miseiy, and made his '^nort of my 
despair.” 

“ 'I'hou art not mocked,” said the same voice ; “ tell me, wilt thou 
flee, and with OCri?’’ 

“ Gods ! this is too much!” groaned the priest, burying his face deeper 
in Ills robe. 

“ Why this sorrow, when the cup of joy is held to thy lips ?” and a 
light touch was laid on his hand. 

This at the least was not fancy. He started up and stared wildly be¬ 
fore him. A young girl of exquisite shape and beauty, dressed in a 
foreign garb, stood by Ms side, her eyes cast on the ground. 

“ Follow me,” she said, still without raising her looks. “ If thou 
wouldst sec thy beloved, follow on my path. Be brave; fear nothing. 
I will not lead thee to harm.” 

And she looked into his face with a sudden energy, which made the 
blood crimson on lier cheek. It was a strange glance from one so 
ymung and I’air to him ! She pointed to a small door in the wall, which 
had afforded herself an entrance, and which now stood ojien. She turned 
toward it, ami beckoned to the priest that he should follow her. 

Zimnis shook his head with a mournful calmness, as he pointed to Ms 
fetters. 

“ These on thee !” she cried, paling to a deadly hue: she knelt—she 
took the links in her small slemler fingers—as by a magic spell they fell 
from his limbs; W'cre those bright tears which so rapidly gemmed the 
rusted links, the embodiments of that spell? 

A moment ]»iissed, and he stood free and unbound. The girl still knelt. 
Apparently sJxe had forgotten her mission. 

“ But once !” she then cried, looking at Zimnis with herlai’ge, swim¬ 
ming eyes ; “ but once, and only once!” She took Ms hand and pressed 
it to her lips. They burnt like living ilarae, hot as the tears which ac¬ 
companied them. “ Come!” sire whispered, rising and darting forward. 
The priest followed; and the door of the cell closed beliind them. 

After a rapid descent, far down into the bowels of the earth, they 
entered into a long, dark corridor. They had not gone far when the 
Bound of advancing feet was heard, and the light of torches blazed in the 
distaneve. . 

• The Human Soul on its departure from the body. 

I The Evil Spirit. 
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«It is he I” exdaimed the girl, uttering a faint cry, as she fell into 
the priest’s arms deprived of motion and of life. 

Embarrassed with the fainting maiden, and too well acquainted with 
the hidden dangers of his own temple to trust himself to a rapid flight 
along paths whose every step miglit plunge him into some abyss, or 
entomb him. in some treacherous cell, Zimnis stood for a brief space 
irresolute. Yet to remain was inevitable d^^ath ; to proceed might give 
the chance of salvation. His eye, accustomed to the various secret 
springs, whose existence ^vas known only fo the initiated, caught the 
glitter of the bronze nail, the p esence of wliich, in a stone, indicated a 
door of masonry work. They were now within the glare of the torches, 
though hitherto concealed by an angle of the wall. A few seconds more, 
and they must be discovered. I hc niuflled tread came closer—the hushed 
voices grew more distinct. As his last resource, Zimnis turned the nail, 
and a tloor of stone-work opened. He vaulted through, still beaiiiig tlie 
young girl in his anus. The stones rolled back, and the priest heard tlie 
tread of the train as it swept past on their way to his cell. 

“ At last I have my veilgeance !” said one, half aloud, as he passed tlio 
masked door. 

lie was the last, and his step was heavier than the rest. It was Sem- 
muthi.s, the high priest of Isis, who thus spoke ; ho, renowned for sanc¬ 
tity and austerity almost heyond the power of humanity to supj)ort. 

“ Fiend ! for once again thop art baffled !” Zimnis answered, throngh 
his closed teeth. “ I have crossed thee in thy love—I have made thy jum- 
tifl’’s fillet sit uneasy round thy brow—and now have I once more mocked 
thee and thy power !” 

The corridor into which Zimnis had entered, was broad and long, and 
brilliantly lighted by lamps, which hung suspended from the rouf by 
golden cords, wreathed with flowery tendiils. Lofty pillars, rimud 
which twined lithe snakes, supported the painted roof. Formed of that 
dazzling, rose-coloured granite which is studded with bright crystals, they 
sparkled, and gave out corruseations, as if they liad been gems from tho 
juoimtain mines; they extended far as the eye could reach—a bcvAilder- 
ing IcMigth of ’splendour and hoiTor together. For the serpents twined 
about the lotus capitals and heavy shafts, his.sing angrily, and ilarting 
their forked tongues, as if they were the guardians of tlic place, watch¬ 
ing over the mysteries enshrined there. Altars were r.aised at sliort 
intervals between the columns, aud from tliein rose up clouds of incense 
which hung heavily on the air, floating like the white wdngs of lazy birds 
basking in the sunshine. Their pedestals were garlanded with flowers— 
and amongst the flowers, too, twined the green snakes. By each altar 
was seta golden bowl of pure water of the Nile. Zimnis took one of these, 
.and sprinkled the girl’s face aud neck witli the Blue lliver's magic drops. 
Bhc sighed, and opened her languid, dewy eyes. 

“ Art thou saved ?” she whispered with a gentle rapture, her sweet 
voice munmiriiig like a bee. 

“ And thou?” lie answered. 

“ Saved by thee !” she said, closing her eyes in a dreamy delight. 

“Thy promise, sweet maiden!” Zimnis exclaimed with impatience, 
*'■ thy promise to lead me to Otiri!” 

‘‘True! true!” cried the girl, starting from his arms, while a look of 

X ‘2 
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pain convulsed her lovely face ; “ Oh ! happy Oeri! happy in thy misery 
—happy in thy death—for thou art beloved and she wept. 

“ And thou, too, wilt be happy in the ffod-like deed of salvation. 
Nay, weep not! thou art too beautiful and too young for tears. My 
heart bleeds to see thee thus.” 

“ Doth it so!” she almost shrieked, as she flung herself at his feet. 
“Oh, Ziranis !—divine priest—beautiful as the bright day-god, Phrabus 
the golden-haired, say but those words again ! Oh ! they fall upon my 
withered heart like the soft fountain upon the sand ! Say that thou dost 
pity me—that thou dost not utterly abhor the wretched maiden fainting 
at thy feet!” 

“ What madness hath seized thee ?” he exclaimed, drawing back. 

“ I am the Oeri to whom thou wert to be led ; I, Myrrha the Ionian 
—the captive—the debased ! But I love thee, and 1 would die for tlieo. 
I used thy maiden’s magic name as a lure to charm the-’ t(i freedom. 
I know not her place, neither her fate. Oh ! wilt thou forgive a love too 
ardent, and all too open ? Wilt thou pardon me, and, it may be, love V* 

And her voice sunk to a deep -whispei', while she bathed his feet with 
licr tears. 

“ It is not a crime to love thee !” she added, with an impassioned tone, 

“ I will not reproach thee!” said the priest, with forced calmness. 

“ Thon hast slain me, hut thou art forgiven.” 

And before the girl could stay him, Zininis had fled through the cor¬ 
ridor, crossed and closed tlie stone gateway, ami in a few brief seconds 
he stood before the high priest in the cell of torture. 

“ Ha! thou art come! Tliou escapest rne not again!” (Tied Semmu- 
this, w'ith a savage laugh. “ Is it thus thou takest the air? Brave of 
heart amj swift of foot, thou must be twice ca]jtnred—twice fettcTcd- 
Bnt thy bravery, as tliy speed, avails thee nought. 'I’hou art the prev 
of Sernmutlils, and liLs hand never loosed its grasp, while the life-hlood 
trickled in his victim’s friime.” 

“ Thou mayst do thy worstsaid Ziinnis, quietly. 

“^Vhat! so soon daunted ? Then thy courage was not the sun’s tme 
blaze of glory! Out on thee for a dastard craven!” 

“ And out on thee,” retorted Zimnis in a loud, angry tone; “ for a 
monster of vices ! Thy secret life I know, thou High Priest of Isis; and 
thy deeds are deeds of crime, at which my love, unlawful as it be, will 
shine as the very virtue of Heaven!” 

“ And who will believe thee, poor, prating fool?” sncer(‘d Semmutbis. 

“ I have fenced myself round with too strong a hedge of sanctity for 
thee to pierce! Thou mayst rail, accuse — nay, prove—but a few 
higli-soundiug phrases, and a few seeming miracles, will make the herd 
crouch at my knees, wliile they rend thee limb from limb for blas¬ 
phemy !” 

“ Impious !—dost thou not dread-?” 

“I dread nothing,” interrupted Seinmuthis. “Within tlie Adytum, 
without the temenos, I meet nought to fear. But why stand calmly talk¬ 
ing with thee here ? Come, my sons!” he cried, summoning the attendant 
priesta who had withdrawn from the cell as soon as they had re-bound the 
hapless Zimnis; “ to your holy task of punishment! And now thou art 
in my hand in truth and in earnest; and I swear by the life of the gods 
that thou dost not leave its hold alive. Thy bold heart will I empty of 
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each drop of blood, then hang it as banner of victory over my path. The 
jackal and the hyajna shall feast on thy flesh—the vulture shall incarnadine 
his beak in thy gore. Ay, Ziinnis! thou shalt learn, when too late, 
wliat it is to have Semnmthls for thy foe! And more, thou shalt keep, as 
thy latest thought, the knowledge that while thy corse yet quivers with 
its lingering life, Ocri, for me, forgets that Zimnis of Phil<c ever hid 
within the sanctuary of her love. And whib- her soft hands twine them¬ 
selves round my neck, she will whisper her confession that the love of 
Semmuthis is as a golden band for her young life, while thine was but a 
leaden chain to lier joy !” 

And the hierophant laughed, as only a demon could, while he watched 
the agony of the tortured priest. 

“ To your work;” then he cried, again beckoning the attendants. 

Silent they came, their white robes shrouding them, as tlicy had been 
corpses froju the tombs. The red iron had seared his flesh—the blood 
flowed—it hissed on the burning instrument. The smile deepened on the 
face of Scminuthis, as he repeated again and again his hideous picture, 
.speaking it low, under his breath, then loudly urging to fresh vigour tijose 
holy ministers of Ids will. Not a groaii had passed the lips of Zimnis— 
not a muscle had been distui-bcd. J le was brave and high-hearted now as 
ever; and, in .spirit, beyond the power of bis onemy. 

A shriek—a sob—a woman’s flying feet -the name of “Zimnis!” 
uttered in a prolonged vvy of pain, and a female, closely veiled, rushed 
tbrougdi the closed door, and threw hcr-sclf upon the priest’s bleeding 
bosom. 

Was it Oeri ? Alas ! alas ! the veil fell off, and the Ionian maiden, 
whom he had left but a moment before, clasped Zimiiis in her aims. 

IV. 

Tllfi CURISrlAN MONK. 

Tiik moon bad risen upon the desert sands which gird that green 
valley of tlie Nile; and, like a rival sun,'* he poured out his yellow rays, 
as they had been golden showers, upon the air. Nature slept ; peace 
was abioad,—jieaco in this ivorld of jarring strife, of vanity and of 
falseness ! Tbank those groat gods above tliat they have given us 
night! Thank tjicm that they have made ns one sweet resting-place, 
wlierc our wearied souls may halt and bo refrediod, where they may' pause 
in the flerep career of life to think upon Heaven, and, by thonglit, be¬ 
come its like! Without thee, beautiful night, nor love, nor virtue 
would meet us on the earth ; nor the gieen herb, nor the gentle flower, 
spring around our steps in the plain It is from rest, and from the 
quiet of darkness, that we drink of the w.aters ot life, and gain that 
strength which enables us to bear the burden of our being’. 

And alone on those wild desert sands, what heavenly blessings might 
not be gainetk! With not a voice to break the echo of the song Irora 
above—not an eye to dim the glory tliat surrounds us—not an earthly 
passion to hind the spirit hack from its home,—how clearly could wo 
see and know of Truth and God ! 

See—where leaning again.st the rugged rock yon old man stands, his 
eyes raised upwards, and his lips moving in prayer. He, in truth, is 

• Perh.aps it is necessary to observe that the moon w'as ruasciilinc in Egyptian 
mythology. 
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not one of Egypt’s luxnrious sons, whose dainty delicacy must not be 
wounded by the roughness of reality—who must be steeped in all sweet 
pleasures, and not behold even truth face to face, because of its stem 
teachings ;— but he is a man whose worn and furrowed brow, whose ap¬ 
pearance and demeanour, speak loudly of all stem actualities,—the reverse 
of mental idleness or luxury. His garments are of sackcloth and the 
skins of beasts; his only girdle is the thick coarse rope. His feet are 
bare—unprotected by the meanest sandal from the sharp rocks and tho 
burning sands; his head has, for only covering, those long white locks 
which fall upon his bare shoulders, nor adorned with Theban chaplet, 
nor smoothed with sweet-scented oils, nor trimly curled, nor gracefully 
arranged. The night-wind, that whispered by, stirred them as they fell 
in that silver veil about his brow, and the moon’s rays glanced on them, 
and seemed to tinge their threads with glory. It was the prophetic 
aureole of his future heavenly state. 

It was, indeed, a strange sight, and one that had something most 
serenely holy in it,—that vision of the solitary old man, standing thus, 
alone in the pathless desert, silently communing with his gods. Let their 
names he names of sjiiritual darkness, still would it have been holy ; but 
what, then, when tJie Father was the spirit to whom he prayed ? A cross 
rountl his nock, and a rosary in his hand,—though both marks of the 
Egyptian’s faith and form of prayer,—were here symbols of a religion 
widely dliferent: they were the Clirlstian saint’r token of his creed. And 
he who stood thus in the mooiiliglit, was the great author of the Christian 
loveless law—the holy cenohito—the vaiKpiislu'r of the spirit of sin—An¬ 
thony of Heraclca. For years he had thus lived in the desert. Once he 
bail gone to Alexandria in search of martyrdom; but that bliss through 
pain having been denied him, he had returned to liis beloved solitude, 
more solitary than before, lie had neither changed his garments, such 
as they were, of sackcloth and of sheepskin, nor had ho washed his body 
for years. Jlis food was [lulse and water; his bed tho hard stone ; his 
pleasures prayer, penance, <Mid fasting ; his actions fierce warfare with the 
demons; his reward the glory of the idea which impressed him. lie had 
the support of a firm failli in his own creed, a firm reliance on his convic¬ 
tion, to sustain him. Zimnis, the young priest of Isis, had doubt, con¬ 
tempt, and the gallingknowlcdge of a treacherous imprisonment, a lying 
and treacherous initiation, to ra.idden him. And yet the elder law—the 
law of Isis—was but the same as that which Anthony, tho follower of 
the Nazarene, practi>ed. Can belief so change the substance of things, 
that Avhat brings torture to the one, is, to the other full of a rapt blessed¬ 
ness from the breath of the idea ? It is strange ! Is then the world—are 
the very senses of man—delirious, and mockers to the soul ? Is there 
nothing stable—nothing tangible in this wide universe, save tho thought 
which liec'ts unto death as it is bon ? Is the mind the sole thing of 
matter which is true ? 

A light stop was heard upon the sands—a woman’s fairy tr^ad. But the 
saint was too much absorbed in his heavenly visions to hear it, or to heed ' 
it, if heard. Yet surely that young, sweet form which rapidly approached 
was fair enough to have won a thought, even from the empyrean above, 
to the heaven of b(!r beauty! She was more lovely than the poet’s 
loveliest dream, more witching than that false fair shape which once came 
with deathly blandishments to soothe the saint, after his cruel combat 
with the fiends of darkness—that false fair shape, itself the deadliest! 
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Rapidly the young girl approached, though her pale cheek and bleed¬ 
ing feet told of a long and painful journey ; still, when she saw tlie old 
man, fresh life and energy seemed to he poured into her heart, and she 
ran, for all that her steps were faint and staggering, until she knelt be¬ 
fore him. 

“ Father! father!” she cried, “ save a hapless son of earth!” 

• “Save !” said the old man, as if repeating a thought aloud. “Nay, 
rather, blessed are tliey who die, and depart Irom this scene of evil and of 
woe!” 

“But, my father, hear me! Hear the voice of thy servant—thy 
child !” and the young Ionian ventured to take his hand. 

“ Off, slave of sin I” he cried, starting back. “ Wouidst thou pollute 
the sacred vessel of truth ?” 

The girl burst into tears. “ I meant thee nor harm nor injury,” she 
said, humbly ; “ X would but call thee to the salvation of one of the no¬ 

blest sons of Zeus, He is beautiful, and bravo, and true ; and ho lies 
bound and captive in the hands of his foe. Noiu: can save him—none 
but thou, servant of the Unknown God, to whom thy deity has grautetl 
such magic powers.” 

“j!\iid is it to aid one of tin' people of the idolaters—one kneeling at 
the sluine of a fiend, that thou wouidst snminon me?” asked the saint, 
sternly. “ Hast thou not read me better, Myrrha ? Wlien thou first 
earnest unto me, ami first sought my help to set thee free, didst thou not 
depart, weeping, from hefovc me, because thou vvould&t not buy thy 
earthly freedom with thy heavenly—heeause thou woulilst not abjure thy 
idolatry, and learu of truth from the Cross ? I am sent to save the souls 
of men ; wltli their bodies—with their lives—I have nought to do 1” 

“ I thought that thou didst then tell me that thy religion was one of 
love and meicy,” said the slave, looking up into his face half-searehiugly, 
half-innoccntly. 

“ Of love to the believers ; of mercy to the weak in the true faitli,” 
replied the Christia*, severely. 

“ Alas !” sighed Myrrha, “ and thus do all the teachers say. Even in 
Hellas the foreign faith is not held ecpiul with the native. 1 would tliat 
I found this wide truth,” and she sighed again. 

“ Thou liast it here,” returned the saint, suddenly taking lier hand ; 
kneel on this sand, which, thoiigh so barren and dry, shall become, by 
the blessing of the God 1 serve—by the sanctity of the baptism where¬ 
with I shall bujitise thee—a river of life, ever welling out peace and happi¬ 
ness for thee in those eternal mansions which pass not away. Here, on 
this desert sand—here, beneath tliis bleeding cross, thou shalt find truth 
and life.” 

“ And for me, thou wilt save iny brother ? Thou wilt save the priest 
of Isis, for the sake of thy Grecian convert ?” said the girl, flinging her¬ 
self before him, and speaking rapidly; while a deep flush covered her 
brow and bosom. 

For the salvation of one gTiilty soul I will do all,” replied the priest. 

“ And through thee I may even save twain—thyself and thy erring 
brother!” 

“ Save him, and I am thy disciple !” cried Myrrha; and then she bent 
her fair young head to the dust, and trembled as though her life would 
part. 

The hermit, far too deeply penetrated with the saintly joy of rescuing 
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one soul from inevitable perdition, little heeded those passionate sobs, 
that eloquent dread; little heeded that burning desire for the first 
salvation of another. He never thought tliat, for love, the young girl had 
forsworn herself ; that, for love, she had lied unto him, her own soul, and 
their God ; and committed the grievous sin wliich might never be for¬ 
given. All the human feelings w'cre deadened,—all the human wisdom 
mute. The servant of the Most High, II is busines.s, alone, was to be 
done ; and Saint Anthony, taking the sand in his parched and trembling 
hand, scattered it upon the head of the slave, uttering his benediction, 
and his reception of her into the Holy Church. And all unfit as she 
was, Myrrha was consecrated unto Christ. 

Silently the girl knelt, and suffered the ceremony to be performed; 
silently, she allowed the sands, which seemed to scorch her as they fell, 
to rest upon her sleek tresses, at once emblems and marks of her [)eijury; 
silently she heard herself vowed to a faith which she n»,Ither understood, 
nor believed ; and silently she muttered, Avhen the cross was liung round 
lier bending neck, “ Oh, great Zeus,—father of all,—oh, ye dread 
Errinnyes,—Nemesis, thou fearful avenger,—judge me not too harsldy ! 
Eros, brightest and best of the friends of man, plead for me to the 
offended, and, by thy .power, gain mo pardon for this sin !’’ 

And thus, the religious zeal which Avould not acknowledge the claims 
of humanity, when following an accursed Avay, led to the most fi'arful 
crime of the human heart, the source of its worst evils—deceit beloro 
Heaven. 

“ And now, come! come, quickly!” cried the young girl, seizing the 
saint’s hand; while her eyes, wild and haggard with fatigue, burnt with 
a fierce excitement, more painful than the dullest gaze. “ 1 will load 
thee to him; thou wilt save him,—save him from his enemy,—for the 
sake of thy newly-born child ?” And then she kissed the hand she held 
feverishly ; and her hot tears came npon it. 

“ Thou art weary, my poor child,” returned the saint, Idndly ; “ thou 
hast travelled far and long. I did not mark tliy stai^jed robe, thy bleed¬ 
ing feet, nor pallid cheek ; tliou shalt not return until thou art refreshed ; 
for thou art now my daughter in the church.” 

“ Refreshment for me ? Delay ? Oh, no! ]\Iy father, thou wouldst 
slay me! My sole refreshment is onward!—onward!—through danger 
and through toil;—on, on, to the prison cell of distress! Come !—-we 
are but one day’s journey from the island. See ! I have cro.ssed the Nile, 
—1 have tracked thee through the wild desert, alone,—1 have braved 
the noonday sun,—1 have looked on death, to save him. Thou wilt not 
let thy manhood blush before thy frail child’s strength ? ( )n, on ! Let 

us away, like the lightnings which speed from the starry throne!—away, 
away, to the island of Philoii!” 

“ And lead gently the young lambs,” said the saint, under bis breath. 

But it was in vain that she thus pleaded for an instant return. With 
all, and more than all, a father’s kindness, he forced her into tlie cave 
which formed his dwelling; and would not suffer her to move, until sfco 
had rested, and been refreshed with such simple, anchorite’s fare, as he 
had to offer. And, in a few moments, worn out with all that she bad 
suffered and felt, the young Greek Jay buried in a deep sleep. 

When §he awoke, the sun was high in the mid-heavens ; and thus, the 
saint again forbad her to leave the cave until the cool evening had settled 
on the burning sky, and the moon had come forth, to light them on their 
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way. Three days must, therefore, elapse before the young girl could 
redeem the promise of Oeri, and of herself,—before she could stand 
beside the hapless pair, and restore them to freedom, to lo\e^ and to life. 
And during this time what butcheries might not have been done ! Oh ! 
nor rare, nor condemned, are these religious sins against humanity. 
Seldom does the man, who is deeply imbued with one particular creed, 
receive that wider, grander, nobler creed, of the Universality of Truth— 
tlic supremacy of love, which is Mercy ! 

it was strange to see the Christian father’s care for the despised Greek 
slave, now that she had been i >jceived into the adoption of his faith. 
Had she been the dearest offspring of his love, he had not been more 
tenderly mindful of her. But before those words of baptism had bceu 
rejieated, was she not a thing vile in his siglit,—an outcast,—detested,— 
revolting*,—for whom thoi*c was no mercy in heaven, no place ou earth? 
But it was his faith ; and it must be true and good to think that a word can 
change the nature, or that difference of creeds annuls the law of charity. 

On the way, the saint endeavoured to tcacli tlio young girl some of the 
sublinu^ truths of his religion. But slic, though she meekly heard, and 
dutifully repeated, words which ho taught her, neither received into her 
heart, nor even into her memory, any thing of that wliieh ought to have 
been so precious. Her thoughts were in the dimgeon-cell of Zinmis ;— 
her greatest effort of virtue, the struggling with her own love,—the re¬ 
solving to set him free, .and to hind him, then, to Oiiri. For though .she 
would have shrunk from such profanity had the love been of a virgin 
sworn to tlio pure Mestia of her own fanes, yet of what worth were the 
vow s of a false creed ? They might he broken ; and Zeus would never 
heed the perjury ; the Errinnyes would never pursue the offender! 

And thus the very child in wisdom bounds the all of truth to his 
faith! 


WHY IS THY itll(5w wet with iears? 

(^Translated /torn the German of Ficilignilh.) 

BY CABOHNE DE < KEsl'tUNV. 

FiY is thy pillow wet witli te.ir on tear? 

Why do thy lips an ominous sadness wear ? 

Wliy do those eyes in gloomy sadne-s roll ? 

Fear not thou all on eaith that makes me blest, 
'I'hat others shall estrange tliee from my breast, 
Thou, whom I love with my soul’s inmost love. 

Angel of life ! my dove—ah ! woe is me, 

Thy drooping head shoidd I oVrlive to sec, 

By death o’ershadovv’d in the arms of sleep ; 

I would not the vain world should hear my moan, 
I would not charm it with one minstrel tone. 

But on tliy grave would Jay me down and weep. 

M here to the stars uplift my tearful eyes, 

I would aw'ake ihce with my bitterest sighs, 

And deem that in the willows’ quivering air 
1 heard thy winged spirit whispering near, 

To me a tribute worth all tributes here, 

From the most loving, and beloved, and fair. 
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ASSAM AND THE HILL TRIBES. 

The valleys of the Burramputer and its tributaries, with their frame¬ 
work of mountains, constituting', as they now do, a kind of detached and 
half-reduced province of the Anglo-Indian Enipire, are replete with 
interest and novelty. The great river itself presents very marked pecu¬ 
liarities. In the rainy season it resembles a sea, and extends for mUes 
over the country : in the dry season it still, even in Upper Assam, averages 
a mile in width, possesses a current much more rapid than the Ganges, 
and is divided into numberless channels by an infinitude of islands and 
sand-banlvs, which, as well as the bed of the river, are strewed with 
immense trees. The territory watered by this great river consists of 
jungle, woods, and hills, whicli are tenanted by few human l-eings, but 
instead of such, are overrun by elephants, buffaloes, rhinoceroses, tigers, 
wild boars, and deer, or infested with crocodiles and boa-constrictors, 
and other colossal denizens—quadruped and reptilian—of an intertropical 
luxuriance of marsh and forest, which is scarcely inhabitable even by the 
aboriginal race of men, and is almost certainly fatal to the civilised intruder. 

The'mountainous regions arc composed, on the one hand, of the lofty 
snow-clad ranges which are the easterly continuation of the great Hiiniua- 
leh, stretching onwards to the “ flowery landon the other, of forest-clad 
hills and rocks, whicli separate Assam from Birmah, or the valley ol‘ the 
Burramputer, from that of the Irawaddi. These various mountain 
regions, equally difficult of access, are, like the plains, but thinly peojdcd, 
and that with hardy, wdld, and fierce tribes, among whom arc to be 
found—as for example, among the hideous Nagas, wlio go naked, tatoo 
their skins, expose their dead, and eat reptiles and vermin—some probably 
of the most savage human beings to be found on the whole lace of the 
earth. 

Such is the field for inquiry and discovery, and for improvement and 
amelioration, which is presented to us by this remarkable and little 
known country, and which is evidently as yet only in a state prepara¬ 
tory for human occupation. The account given to us in the “ Sketch 
Assam,”* if not satisfactory in every point of view, is still more j)erfect 
than any that has preceded it. It is exceedingly brief in all that relates 
to personal experience, and scanty in scientific information, but it contains 
carefully compiled and detailed accounts of the various tribes, of their 
history and origin, and of their manners and Ijabits, and which, being 
illustrated by coloured drawings, carry the reader at once to the scene of 
description, and convert the author’s pen and pencil sketches into real 
contributions to etlyiological knowledge 

The town of Goalparah, situated at tlie entrance of Assam, is built 
wholly of mats, grass, bamboos, and reeds. It is placed on the left hank 
of the river, and Vs subject to annual inundations. The population is 
estimated at seven thousand, and an extensive and lucrative trade is car¬ 
ried on in cloths of English and Indian manufacture ; rice, mustard-seed, 

* A i^etch of Assam: with some Account of the Hill Tribes. By an Officer 
In the Hon. East India Company’s Bengal Native Infantry, in Civil Employ. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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cotton, &c. The three bungalows or ground-floor cottages which compose 
the military station, are placed on the summit of an adjacent hill, 300 
feet high, but notwithstanding this precautioiii^ “ unless endowed with 
great stamina,” says our author, “ life is here frequently extinguished by 
jungle fever in the course of a few days.” 

It is six days’ journey by water from Goalparah to Gowhalty, which is 
the metropolis of Assam. Here, as elsewlu'.-e, on the Burraniputer, the 
native town is built entirely of bamboos, reeds, and grass. To the south 
an extensive marsh almost surrounds the whole station, and the con¬ 
tiguity of many old tanks, choked with jungle, coupled with the vicinity 
of the hills, renders this town one of the most insalubrious in Assam. 
Many improvements have, however, been already cflected. Much has 
been accomplished towards rendering the station more salubrious by the 
removal of jungle and the construction of roads, many buildings of brick 
have been erected, ■and fho foundation of a church has been laid, while 
numerous native shops evince an increase of prosperity. “ The view of 
the river,”'the author says, “ the islands, temples, and verdant foliage of 
the trees, forms, perliaps, one of the most picturesque scenes to he met 
with in India.” It is a pity, if so, that the depressing effects of the climate 
should be so irresistible for any length of time, and that the noxious 
exhalations from tlie raarslies are of so deadly a chriracter. 

Beyond Gowhalty the river is navigated in canoes, forniod of single 
trees hollowed out, covered in with a small mat roof. Kightocri merry 
paddlers, like the Canadian voyutjmtrs, enlivening their toil with song, 
got over forty or fifty miles a day ; but the scenery, if not positively 
devoid of picturesque beauty, wearied the eye by its monotonous cha¬ 
racter. Sand-banks, woods, and bills, unvaried by the residence of man, 
or the sliglitost token of civilisation, constitute the leading features. 
Occasionally a boat may be encountered, but, excepting from tlie rude 
salutation of the wild crew, the screaniing of wild fowl, and the loud 
crash of falling banks, jjrostrating lofty trees in the bosom of the river, 
not a sound is heard to rtdieve the prevailing solituu,*. 

Tile stations of Fezj>ore and Bishnath arc described as at once pretty 
and healthy—we suppose comj)aratively healthy is meant. Arrived at the 
junction of the Dikhoo, the author mounted an elephant and rode through 
a dense tree .and grass jungle to Seelisaugur, a station in a low, flat 
country, subject to inundations, and twelve miles distant from the BuiTam- 
puter. This station has risen upon the ruins of Rungpore, whose ruinous 
fort still exists upon the opposite side of the Diklioo river. There are 
several largo artificial tanks, and one or two fine old Hindu temples in 
and about the station. 

Resuming the ascent of the Burramputer, the next station was that of 
Dibroo Ghur, the residence of the political agent of Lipper Assam, and a 
seat of cultivation of the Assam tea; and beyond this, and seven da.y3’ 
journey from JSeebsangur, the author arrivtd at his destination, the station 
of Saikwah, which is the north-eastern frontier military post in Assam. 

This station w’as selected as a military post in 1839, immediately after 
the station of Suddeah, to the north, had been smprised and burnt by the 
neighbouring tribes. It is situated on the south bank of the Burraniputer, 
on low ground, intersected by numerous streams, having the Bisnacone 
and the Saikwah streams on tne west and east, and surrounded with dense 
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high tree-jungle. A space of about one thousand square yards has been 
cleared for the comfort of the troops, but still it is by no means so desirable 
a station for health as Stddeah, ■which is in an open plain of six miles in 
extent. Add to these trifling inconveniences that this desolate spot is 
surrounded by fierce and treacherous tribes, who occupy a most impena- 
trable tree and grass-jungle, and whose endeavours are perpetually directed 
to the annihilation of the troops. 

“ At first,” says the gallant author, “ the hourly patrol’s grand rounds and 
alarms allo’wed me little rest or ease', hut the alertness of the troops in getting 
under arms at night to repel any meditated attack soon obliterated from my 
mifid all apprr hens'on of surprise. The Assam light infantry wish for nothing 
better than an opportunity of contending with the Singpoohs, or indeed with 
any of tlieir treacherous neighboiiis (whom they hold in the utmost contempt), 
in a (air battle in the open country ; but in the jungles they find it almost ira- 
pos'iible to come in contact with their foes.” 

No sooner had the author plastered a mat and*grass cottagi with mud> 
than he was obliged to abandon it to an enormous boa, which took pos¬ 
session of the interior, and was only destroyed by blows inflicted with 
long polos. Snakes, insects, and vermin innumerable also descended 
from tho roof into the rooms. But the author was of that happy tem¬ 
perament and contented disposition which seemed him from all feelings 
of discomfort, and probably also from the same reason from sickness and 
ill-health. 

“ Tfie reader,” he says, “ will suppose an Assam mat-hut to be a dreary kind 
of residence ; but I can a-sure him the log-wood lire on a hearth one foot 
high in the centre of the room, with a small window cut high in the wall for 
the escape of the smoke, is by no means devoid of cheerfulness.” 

The general characteristic of the climate of TJjiper Assam is excessive 
moisture. Rains fall heavily and frequently during eight months of the 
year, and during the drv season, that is from October to February, the 
atmosjihero is cool and ])(casant. The various tribes living in the jungle 
and plains grow a scanty aiqiply of rice, Itidian corn, and vetches, hut they 
live during greater p.irt of the year on the leaves of a kind of arrow root, 
and on wild yams. Burpetah, whither the author proceeded on duty for 
eight months, is described as consisting of huts erected on high artificial 
mounds of earth, in tho centre of gardens of betel nut and plantain trees, 
clumps of bamboos, cane and grass jungle, mango and otlier large trees, 
under the shade of which, impervious to the sun, roads and water channels 
intersect the town in every direction. Tlie notion of a positive focus of 
di.sease is pre.«ented to the mind by such a description. 

'I'lie country, as previously remarked, is infested with wild animals, and 
the foot paths are dangerous at all times. Some slight idea may bo 
formed of the danger to human life from the denizens of the jungle, when 
it is stated that in the western quarti ■■ of the Kamrup district alone, in 
the short period of six months^ the police reports included twenty men 
killed by wild elephants and bufialoes. Government bestows in conse¬ 
quence a reward of five shillings for every buflalo destroyed, and ten for 
every tiger. In spring the natives fire the jungle, and the awful roar 
and rapidity with wliicli the flames spread, and the destruction of animal 
life, is inconceivable. But so rapid is vegetation in this hot and moist 
valley, that a few days suffice to bring about the usual aspect of things. 

In Assam the land is never manured nor suffered to lie fallow. Rice is 
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cut upon the same soil from generation to generation, abundant rain being 
all that is requisite to ensure pleutifiil crops. The trite called Cacharris, 
who reside at the foot of the hills, are the most useful and industrious, as 
well as the most athletic men in Assam, and are allowed to be the best cul¬ 
tivators. 

Like most other half savage races, the Assamese posscuss a secret un¬ 
known to scientific toxicologists of a pol-' n, the slightest scratch or 
puncture of an arrow smeared with which proves fatal, even to an ele¬ 
phant. The root fi’om whence it is derived is called Mishmee Clb, from 
the district whence it is obtained. I'dcjdiants ai'e destroyed by this 
poison for the sake of their tusks, and bufiakres and deer for their flesh, 
which is said not to be injurious when the poisoned part is cut out. In 
addition to wdiat are thus killed, not less than live hundred elephants arc 
yearly caught with the noose, and sent to Western India for sale. • 

Among the more remarkable tribes inliabiting Assam are the Kbamtis, 
originally from the sources of Irawaddi, and of warlike habits. It was 
this tribe that surjri'lsed the station of Sriddeab, in the night of the 28th 
of January, 1831), and, although defeated, they killed find wounded eighty 
persons, including the jrolitical agent, Lieutenant-Colonel White, who 
fell jtiei’oed w'ith nine spear wounds. The Kbamtis resemble the Chinese 
in as])cct, are addict(!d to opium and habitual indolence, are intelligent, 
vindictive, and cruel, averse to regular labour, but said to possess con¬ 
siderable mechanical ingenuity. Little can bo c.vpccted from the alle¬ 
giance of so discontented, restless, warlike, and intriguing tribes under tbo 
British government. 

J'hc Singpboos, about COOO in number, deri\e an unsatisfactory Inte¬ 
rest I'rom tlicir long-continued resistance to tire Anglo-Indian troops, and 
their actual want of allegiance. This tribe, altbongli inliabiting thomo.st 
fertile districts of Assam, arc indolent and improvident, leaving the work 
to be done by slaves. The MuUueks, a rude, fanatical, stilf-nccked peo¬ 
ple, but who submit to the licavier rate of taxation imposed upon them 
by the British government, than wliat tvas levied b\’ tlicir ow’ii chieftains, 
dwell in that pait of Assam where the tea-plant is indigenous, and where 
the Assam Tea Company have many plantations. 

Little has been heard of late in this country as to the progress of Assam 
tea cultivation. It appears from our authors statements that the com¬ 
pany placed itself in great jeopardy by the number of managers and 
assistants who w'erc employed on large salaries to superintend the tea- 
gardens, 'vherc one or two experieneed persons would have sufficed. A 
liuge steamer was also uselessly employed on the Burrampiiter I’iver, and. 
sucli bad rice was supplied to the labourers that many died. This state of 
things has, however, now been ameliorated; greater economy and vigi¬ 
lance are exercised, many labourers rc'sort to the gardens for employment, 
and the chief difficulties having been surmounted, Assam tea, equal to 
Chinese, can now bo furnished in any quantities at one shilling and six¬ 
pence a pound. 

Tlie Boo Abors, Abors and Merecs are of Tatar descent, and inhabit the 
mountains and hills to the north of Upper Assam. They are descried 
as large, uncouth, athletic, fiercc-looking, dirty people, but to warlike 
habits they are said, like other highlanders, to unite open, manly, and 
pleasing manners. They are not in allegiance to the British government, 
nor has their territory been as yet at all explored. Lieutenant Wilcox 
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endeavoured to penetrate the country hy^he valley of the Dehong, but 
the A hors prohibited lus progress. Dr. Griffiths failed also in 1837. 
These mountaineers are very skilful in the construction of cane rope 
bridges, which they throw over ravines of eighty yards breadth. The 
Mihmees, who trade in poison, are few in number and little known. 
They are a wild, roaming tribe, constantly engaged in petty wars. 

There are also the Dooaneahs, descendants of Burmese and Singhpoo 
fathers; the aboriginal Assamese, who are the chief gold-washers; the 
terrible Nagas, who dwell in the hills to the south-east, and among 
whom American missionaries have endeavoured to locate themselves, wjth 
no more success than they met with among the Assamese and Singphoos. 
The Garrows, a small tribe who commemorate the death of their relatives 
by massacroiug whomsoever they can with impunity, grow considerable 
quantities of cotton on their native hills. The Cosseahs are hunters and 
fishermen, and untrustworthy, as all savages are more or less. A large 
quantity of potatoes are, however, now raised on the Cosseah hills. The 
Booteahs ai’e estimated at 145,200 souls, and are said to possess good 
dispositions, though they arc indolent, illiterate, immoral, and super¬ 
stitious. 

It remains for us to remark that the annual sum expended for the 
support of civil and military establishments in Assam is estimated by the 
author at 700,000 rupees, while the net-revenue is only estimated at 
611,208 rupees, showing that the disbursements exceed the receipts. 
This is truly to be regretted, for it is impossible, from the account above 
given of the various produce and fertility of the country, but that it 
ought, under good management, to be a source of profit, instead of ex¬ 
pense, to the govei'oment; while every endeavour to promote the advance¬ 
ment and civilisation of the people, cannot but be hailed as a most happy 
omen by all true philanthropists. The British government has already 
relieved Assam from the barbarous mutilations, cruel impalements, and 
other outrages against humanity, which its inhabitants were subject to 
under their ancient rulers . slavery has, to a certaui degree, been abolished; 
and distress, anarchy, or discontent, are unknown among our own sub¬ 
jects ; and Assam cannot, our author says, bo regarded otherwise than as 
a rising country; the price of all commodities, as well as the wages of 
labour, having been greatly enhanced under British rule. 

The British government have hitherto, from prudential motives, ab¬ 
stained from giving oflFetice to, or exciting the jealousy of, the Chinese, 
by permitting any of our officers to enter Thibet from the accessible 

{ joints in the north-eastern quarter of the Valley of Assam. It is to ho 
lopod, however, that some day or other, as was observed in regard to 
the Chinese consular ports, that this most absurd Anglo-Indian j)rejuclice 
will be superseded by a more frank and enlightened spirit of intererjurse, 
and that the extension of geographic I knowledge will not bo for ever 
sacrificed to a truly Oriental and narrow-minded policy. There can be 
no question but that the occupation of Assam furnishes extraordinary 
opportunities of obtaining an acquaintance with many totally unknown 
countries, and that it is calculated some day to bring us acquainted with 
many races of men at present unknown to the civilised world. 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

BY CYRUS REDOING. 

Chap. XIII. 

Campbell’s Conduct respecting Byron’s Biography—Suggestions regarding a 
University ill London—Campbe ll’s'Letter to Mr. Brougham—Meeting at 
the London Tavern—Tiie Poet sets out for Berlin. 

« 

It was during the year 1824, that Byron died in Greece. It was ua- 
turall^ supposed that some article of interest would appear about so dis¬ 
tinguished a character, in a work edited by a brother poet. But Camp- 
hell’s timidity and indecision were never more conspicuous thau upon 
this occasion. lie feared, in the first place, to give his opinions or let 
others give theirs, for whatever appeared about the deceased poet would be 
supposed his own, and then how could he do justice any way without 
offeudiiig many of his own friends, who had been Byron’s, or offending 
Lady Byron and her friends. lie had always professed himself Lady 
Byron’s advocate through the various differences that had taken place be¬ 
tween the noble poet and his wife. As was his custom, Campbell pre¬ 
ferred saying uotliing. The character of Byron personally, as w'ell os 
his works, was passed over. lie feared to touch upon the subject, too, lest 
any critical observations, however fairly made, might subject him to the 
censures of the world, the avoidance of which was a jiart of bis oliaracter, 
if for no other reason than his reluctance to the task of refuting them. 
If I urged the expectation of the public from him in a particular manner, 
or gave him^some hint that it would bo highly advantageous, he would 
reply, “ I \vould rather give up the work than coininit myself on such a 
subject, for though I may not do it, what appears will have rny sanction 
with the ‘world.’” I have already alluded to Jiis conduct about a review of 
Med win’s book, which came out the same year. 'Ihus Byron was Only spoken 
of in the Obituary. lie, however, expressed himself in terras of great 
indignation at the refusal of the Dean of Westminster to allow Byron a 
resting-place in the Abbey. Not that he thought it a thing of the slight¬ 
est moment to the poet or to his memory, to have his bust exhibited to 
fatten deans and chapters at sixpence a-head. The works of the great 
poet would live and be read when the site of the Abbey might be a doubt. 
Lngllsli literature would survive England’s decay in new-born nations, 
but he declared that it was political hatred to the noble poet that excluded 
him from the Abbey—a kind of hatred Campbell never felt towards any 
man, however much be might disapprove of his political principles. 
There were nunilKirs more heterodox in their religious sentiments buried 
there than Byron was. l^ublic property ought not to bt subjected to the 
caprices of political high church spleen, ’these opinions Avere undeniably 
just; and on such questions the poet never disguised his sentiments to 
his friends. 

Besides suggestions, in 1825, respecting a London university, after his 
published letter, to which alhisiou will presently be made more particu- 
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larly, Campbell wrote a review ot Milton’s Treatise on Christian Doc¬ 
trine,” recently discovered in the State Paper Office, by Mr. Lemon, 
deputy-keeper of the state papers. It was seldom that the poet took it 
into his head to write a review in the large print of the work, not half a 
dozen times, most assuredly, in ten years. But the name of Milton at¬ 
tracted his attention, a name he held in great veneration, by the publi¬ 
cation of the tract “ Do doctriua Christiana.” There had not been want¬ 
ing those in the church, who, fearful of losing the assumed partisansliip 
of Milton to orthodox points of doctrine, coritendcd that the inaivuscript 
discovered could not be his, as he was-an avowed trinitarian, and this just 
before the newly-discovered work had been published. Campbell, in 
running through the book, had no doubt of its authenticity, and also that 
Milton was an anti-trinitarian, and that the latitude of his departure from 
the popular belief far exceeded what was displayed In any of his published 
writings. Milton coincided with Paley, recently, .and with Calvin, 
Bucer, Peter Martyr, Mnsculus, and the early fathers in the church, 
that the Sunday was a volunt.ary ordinance of the church oidy^, and not 
commanded under the Christian dispensation, i\Iilton’s opinion on divorce, 
too, he considered equally clear. At length he proceeded to so dispro¬ 
portionate a length with the coinmenccinent of the article, that he impa¬ 
tiently cut it down and then re-wrote it, having got tired of the subject. 
This was another picture of his vigorous starting off with an undertaking, 
and relaxing in energy as he proceeded, until he dropped it altogether. 

About tile same time, in IS2.J, a remarkable MS. was received fram 
Sweden, through the Foreign Offic(', and immediately published. It 
filled Campbell suddenly with liistorical recollections about Mary Queen 
of Hcot«. It was written by Earl Both well during his criptivity in Den¬ 
mark, and is a valuable addition to Scottish history. The original is in 
the Royal Library at Drottningbolm. Campbell was not of those 
who viewed Mary with the indulgence of m.anY Scotch historians ; with 
him it merely revived an old reading subject, and the comparison of Earl 
Bothwell’s with Hume’.- account furnished him a short amusement. At 
this time, too, anew topic engaged the ])oct’s .attention, llis oivu contri¬ 
butions or labours through 1824 h.ad been spare, consisting in poetry of his 
poem “ lleullura,” in which he rode his hobby in verse, about the early 
inhabitants of these isles, and portions of his remarks on Greek poetry, in 
truth little enough. He began, however, some observations on the scheme, 
afterwards carried out, for a London University. As early as 1821, 
among his more intimate friends, he had much discussed the subject. He 
had spoken of it repeatedly, .and with zeal, in a small club of literary men, 
about a dozen in number, who met weekly at Mr. Colburn’s house in 
Conduit-street. He had remarked on the great utility of such establish¬ 
ments on the continent and in his own country. Delayed from time to 
time, but never laid aside, the projet t had been revived by him during 
the latter half of the year 1824, when he began to think seriously about 
the possibility of carrying such an institution into effect. He thought, 
and very justly thought, th.at there was no reason why the offspring of 
the larger part of the community, the very pith and marrow of tlie nation, 
should be excluded from the advantages to be derived from such a semi¬ 
nary, because they were unable to meet the heavy expenses of the Univer¬ 
sities of'Cambridge and Oxford. From thirteen to eighteen years of age, 
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Campbell thought might bo well spent in acquiring that superior know¬ 
ledge which the school pupil had no mode of acquiring by any ofher 
means. His idea was not to sequestrate the youth from the paternal 
dwelling, except during the hours required for attendance on tlie diSerent 
professors. 

At the end of 1824 Campbell embodied his ideas upon this interesting 
subject in a letter to Mr. Brougham, M.P., who at that period, still grasped 
At popular support to attain the ends of his ambition, flattering the 
Dissenters, and warily taking hi,^ ground upon those abstract principles 
which reason justifies, but which the ruling powers ever avoid to substi¬ 
tute hollow expediencies in their place, till longer resistance to them be¬ 
comes vain. Mr. Brougham too was at the moment, on the score of policy, 
one of the best men in the nation to address for such a purpose. By 
strengthening himself yet further, through giving powerful aid to the Dis- 
sentci’.s, favourable as they must be to such an institution, ho on his side 
would aid hLs own objects, and with them he had then great influence. The 
Dissenters were excluded from the two existing universities, this might 
be an argument for use. Campbell had no idea of this kind, he looked 
at Churchmen and Dissenters as on the same level. It was the conve¬ 
nience of a university in a great capital for those who could not otherwise 
attain its advantages that he regarded ; he had no distaste towards 
Oxford or Cambridge. He had no idea but that Churchmen and Dis¬ 
senters would equally support such an institution, on the basis of its ad¬ 
vantages for instruction at their own doors. The schemes carried out by 
the subsequent ex-chancellor were rarely or never his own. He adoptea 
the hints and plans of others. Just as in his speeches and writings he 
started no original idea amid all his wonderful involution of language, 
his praise of new friends, or asperity of invective in dispraise of old, so it 
was with his schemes. But it must be admitted that his unscrupulous 
boldness in the execution corresponded with the intensity of his ambition, 
and that he thus played upon the ])ublic feeling wittt a tact worthy of a 
better motive. Even where the originality had not been disguised, and he 
admitted fractional participation, he ever contrived to grasp the largest 
share of the praise. 

That Campbell had neither Churchmen nor Dissenters exclusively in 
view, but the general accommodation, was evident. lie was not an indi¬ 
vidual of craft sulHcient to oil over the Dissenters, or to turn their favour, 
had he possessed it, to his own advantage. He had no object of ambition 
to gratify, in administering exclusively either to the just desires or narrow 
prejudices of party. lie had, in short, no end but j)ublic good ; no aim 
to construct a ladder to clamber over the heads of Churchman and Dis¬ 
senter alike, to be kicked down when the last stave was overpast. The 
poet’s words should be recorded :— 

“ To build and endow a London University would cost, I imagine, 
100,000/. It might contain thirty professors, or m<5re; the most of 
whom would maintain themselves by small fees from the students, though 
a few professorships would require salaries. Two thousand families sub¬ 
scribing 50/. a-piece would raise that sum. A youth could surely travel 
daily two miles to^ his studies. Place the University centrically, and you 
would thus give it a surrounding circle of London population four miles 
in breadth, and twelve in circumference. How many families in that 
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space would patronise the scheme, remains to be tried; but deducting- 
largely for houses who have no sons for Universities, and still a vast 
number would he found willing to postpone sending their hoys to business 
or professions for the sake of some years of good education. 

“ In the mass of families whose incomes vary from some hundreds to 
two or three thousand a-ycar, what a serious cost is education. Cam¬ 
bridge and Oxford are, of course, out of the question with one half of 
them. But say a man lias 1000/. a-year, he can hardly send one son to 
an English University. To send three sons would cost him, at least, 
750/. If there were a London University, the board of each son in his 
own house might be 4.5/., his clothing and pocket-money 25/. ; and his 
education at a London University, on a plan perfectly practicable, would 
not need to exceed, by any computation, 25/. or 30/. In all, 100/. An 
Oxfoixl Ihiivcrsity education, given to three sons, would thus leave a man 
of 1000/. a-year, 250/. for himself and his wife and daughters to subsist 
upon. The l.oadou scheme would leave him 700/. * 

“ instead, therefore, of discussing what Oxford and Cambridge are, or 
ought to he, the people of London should settle what sort of University 
they wish for, and it will be their own fault alone if it does not exist. It 
may be said that 50/. is a serious sum for a middling circumstanced 
family to give away as the price of a mere privilege. It is for men of 
influence to inspire the people with different sentiments.” 

The matter was duly discussed in tlic more influential quarters of the 
town, and some leading members in Parliament, among whom were Lord 
John Russell, Sir James Mackintosh, and other distihguished personages, 
declared themselves friendly to the new Institution, and determined to 
give it all the support in their power. They w-ould not have done this, 
had it been really injurious to tlie Universities of Oxford or Cambridge. 
The conduct ol’ Lord John Russell upon this occasion was itself a reply 
to the accusation made against him of insincerity, popularity wanting, 
and the like. Ills lord«hip had nothing to gain by the supjiort of that 
measure. Ilis support was in accordance with his well-known sentiments 
for a long time before, as it has been since, down to the present hour, 
while there is not one individual who will dare to say that his feelings 
are not with the truest interests of the church. It is no slight meed of 
praise to statesmen in these times to be so consistent, and to have the 
satisfaction of finding time rally around them those to whom, for want of 
formerly foresight upon any point, the lapse of years yields at once both 
revelation and fullllment. • 

In the meanwhile, the poet was full of the London University, and 
exceedingly active in the preliminary measures ; for no one could have it 
more at heart. That which he liad talked of, and had been considering 
for four y('.uT-s, was about to be realised. He rejoiced at being the instru¬ 
ment of a great public benefit. Ilia eager, earnest temper overleaped , 
the present, life saw the new institution In his imagination working 
wonders. lie forgot how the means of carrying out the undertaking 
were to be raisisd. He meditated alone upon the internal regulations of 
the institution, before he knew whether there was a way of procuring the 
large sum of money upon which the measure depended for execution. 

Aji liyigth the day for a meeting was fixed. Campbell called upon me, 
and asked me to go with him to the Loudon Tavern, Wo had scarcely 
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entered the room, which was crowded with Dissenters, also with men 
of wealth, acquirement, and respectiihility, when we saw' Sir James 
Mackintosh, who said he should give the undertaking the utmost aid he 
could: the idea wjis a happy one; he should strongly urge the merits of 
the project, which he did in a very eloquent address. Lord John Russell 
and a number of public men of note were present, several of whom spoke. 
Campbell followed ; commencing deliberately, but soon, from an overflow 
of ideas pressing too much upon him for utterance, he became excited 
and almost unintelligible. This arose much from want of habit, but 
more from an impetuosity that Ccarried him out of self-government. Ho 
was rarely capable of addressing the public for more than a very few 
minutes without losing himself in this manner. ^Vhen ho had any 
literary subject upon which to speak, he wrote out his speech and got it 
by heart, it was painful to hear one whoso mind was so well stored with 
information upon the topic in hand, manage so ill. Yet though awaie of 
his defective power in public speaking, he did not refrain from attempting 
its exhibition extempore on too many occasions. He had no nervous 
fear before those w'hom he addressed, no confusion arising out of want of 
self-reliance, but it seemed as U* the multiplicity of his thoughts, or matter, 
overlaid and stifled liis powers of delivery. After all, the most cflective 
public speakers, perhaps, are men of few ideas and many common places. 

Mr. Hrougham was expected as usual,.a lion thou at such meetings, 
but he did not make his appearance until all present had spoken. There 
is a policy in this sort of conduct, it raises and fixes evpcctation. lie began 
by an allusion, often had recourse to in liis own case, of having been de¬ 
tained in another place by important business. 

lie comnieiiced, all was stillness;he proceeded, all was satisfaction; he 
concluded, and all was applause. He had entered upon the merits of the 
question with his usual adroitness and skill in oratory, and also with much 
deliber.ation, and had not proceeded far before he sj'okc of the “ singu¬ 
larity,” of his friend Campbell and himself having 'ibout the same time 
hit upon a similar idea. Rut it appeared he had been the keeper of 
his own council. He had nevcT before unfolded the secret. Campbell’s 
letter had been then some time before the public, after three or four years 
of consider.ation of tlie project, and conversation about it with his friends. 

Upon returnii\g 1 recalled to Campbell Mr. Rrougham’s singular re¬ 
mark that he had hit upon the same idea, “ Did he never before tell you 
of it?” I asked. / 

“ Nevei,” said Campbell. 

“'rhea depend upon it he will make himself thelcjuler in it, and take 
the praise. He will be more than the organ-blower.'’ 

“ No, no,” replied the poet. 

JBut so it turned out in the end. The London University became a 
stepping-stone in Mr. Brougham’s march to popularity. 

Campbell, whose ideas were, in fact, all directed to tke machinery of the 
proposed institution rather tlian to fighting its cause through at public 
meetings, was, it must be atlmitted, a useless personal advocate with the 
multitude compared to Mr. Brougham, whose incessant practice in the art 
of persuasion and forensic self-possession, stimulated by his latent ambition 
to adopt every available means towards bis own ends, were both useful to 
himself and to the furtherance of the scheme. I'his must in candour bo 

Y 2 
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admitted, though he would not make himself the second man in Home 
upon the occasion. 

There were some suggestions respecting a plan for the University pub¬ 
lished the poet subsequently to his letters to Mr. Brougham. These 
suggestions principally related to the propriety of the measure. In them 
he enumerated and combatted with singular felicity every objection that 
could be urged against it. He showed them to me in manuscript, and 
going out of town before he could see a proof, begged mo to correct the 
press for him, (see page 74). No article written by Campbell do I ever 
remember so well drawn up. It was an unanswerable and masterly reply to 
every objection that could be urged against a favourite measure by preju¬ 
diced, interested, or ignorant persons. It was remarkably successful as a piece 
of pleading in behalf of a cause which attracted unmerited vituperation 
from a vast number of persons, and was looked upon with a jaundiced 
eye by those high-flyers of the church party more particulaily who, hating 
free principles in Church or State, have since showed every disposition to 
introduce the faith of the Church of Rome into that of England, divested 
of its better points. The costly education at one at least of our old 
universities has been no safeguard within its precincts from the influence 
of doctrines subversive of the Church of England. The London Uni¬ 
versity, that the bigots so much abused, has no perversions of this kind 
for which to answer. If- there be idleness among sleek professors or 
teachers within its walls, that idleness has been devoted neitlier to the re¬ 
storation of childish superstitions nor to the study of how modern civilisa¬ 
tion is to be restored with the greatest facility to the stupifying ignorance 
of England in its dark and barbarous juvenlsocnce. It has been raising 
a barrier since its establishment to that favoured doctrine of hypocrisy 
under all disguises, that men arc born only for others to tliink for them. 

I have spoken with men,” the po«t observed, “ themselves well edu¬ 
cated, who have told me that ‘ a little learning is a dangerous thing,’ and 
have objected to the scheme, because half educated men are more apt to 
have crude notions than men not educated at all. Before I admit the 
bad effects of a little learning and of hidf education, I must know what is 
meant by those terms. If you mean by ‘ half education’ a man having 
been well taught oidy half the things that can be learnt, I should be glad 
to be entitled to-morrow to the denomination. But if you mean a smat¬ 
tering in many branches of knowledge, without a tolerable knowledge of 
any one branch, I grant that crude ideas will be the probable result of 
such learning. Recollect, however, that this is not to be half educated ; 
it is to be miseducated, and we are proposing no place of miseducation. 
On the contrary, we propose a place where a man may be thoroughly and 
cheaply grounded in an.y single branch of learning or science, or in as 
many branches as he may choose. A great many prejudices on the sub¬ 
ject of education arise from confounding two things essentially opposite, 
namely, a scattered and confused acquisition of knowledge, and a small 
degree of knowledge properly acquired.” 

Again he remarked with great justice, “ It is a vestige of barbarism in 
our language that learning only means, in its common acceptation, a 
knowledge of the dead languages and the mathematics.” 

Of the merits of his old friend Dugald Stewart he spoke highly, and 
in touching upon the qualifications of teachers, ho alluded to his own 
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teacher, Professor Jardine of Glasgow, as such an one whom he wished 
to see in the new university, iind he sketched his character. 

He came up to the idea of a teacher who does not depend upon the 
capacity of a student, but who brings him on by the strength of his own ; 
and teachers are then, and then alone, Intellectual masters in the proper 
sense. Let no place of public education be founded without a recollection 
of this truth, that the progress of the schol-x ought not to be dependent 
on his own efforts, in any degree, so much as on the humblest capacity 
being turned to the best account. “ Jardine was doomed for a long while 
to teach the Aristotelian logic. I was one of the last to whom he taught 
it. But his strong plain sense saw that teaching the Baconian philosophy, 
the general laws of taste, and the practice of English composition, were 
more important than the old log’ic; and he divided his course between 
these different kinds of stiuly. At last he became, though I believe not 
without/)pposition from the admirers of the wisdom of our ancestors, the 
reformer of his own professorship ; he dismissed the old logic altogether, 
and taught only the rides of analytical reasoning, the principles of taste, 
and the practice of English composition. He taught, generally, three 
hours a day, till he was near the age of ninety. Not a moment of any 
hour was lost in digression or bad humour. We wrote and criticised 
each other’s Rhemes, he read our criticisms, and reasoned them down if 
they were uncandid. If you ask me what great minds his class produced, • 
I will answer that the object of bis class was to make useful men. He 
was not resjionsible for the production of greatness. But if one were to 
remind hundreds of the clergy of Scotland and the north of Ireland of 
the name of J at dine, I know they would say that he practically taught 
them to compose their sermons. T cannot compute the amount of his 
inlluence on the increase of the taste and rationality of Scotch preaching, 
for that sort of influence has no terms of measurement; but that he has 
influenced the moriJ improvement of his country I have not a doubt.” 

Such were the kind of men Campbell stated he fliould recommend as 
teachers in the new university. In pursuance of the object he sought to 
attain he had laboured with great earnestness. The London University 
was a measure near and dear to Ins heart. The real credit of having 
been the suggester of so desirable a foundation, remains to him and him 
alone : it must so remain, as long as the language of his immortal odes 
shall endure. That he had little or no concern in tlie subsequent arrange¬ 
ments of the University, in fact that he was little consulted, or not at all, 
absut the matter, is only to be regretted, insomuch as it affords another 
example how ill those who undertake any thing in behalf of the public 
are certain to be repaid for their zeal. If Campholl looked for no more 
than his due in an e-xpression of the admitted credit for the design, even 
that he can hardly be said to have obtained. The arrangement of the 
details must necessarily have been undertaken by a committee, (/amp- 
bell was no working man, nor at all adapted for securing ^he materiel of the 
measure, but there was no man in the empire more capable than he was 
of advising in the organisation of the plan of education, because he had 
long studied it. No one understood the subject betj^r. For .some time 
after starting, too, there was considerable room for improvement dis¬ 
covered, and a good deal of feverishness pervaded the establishment. Mr. 
Brougham took the lead in every thing. Campbell soon withdrew him- 
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self from all connexion with the working out of his scheme. I heard 
that twelve years afterwards, Lord Brougham, then at the apex of his 
ambition, when nothing was to be gained or lost by such an avowal, 
when the desire of popularity had cooled upon its necessity, that twelve 
years afterwards his lordship avowed that to Campbell belonged the credit 
of the scheme. It is easy justice when there is no cost. 

Campbell was so zealous upon this occasion, that though no one was 
better acquainted with the universities of Germany, not having seen that 
of Berlin, wliich was in a good degree analogous to the foundation ho had 
framed in his mind as best adapted for the contemplated establishment in 
London, he determined to visit Prussia. “ I am going oflF to Germany, 
he observed ; “ I have some verses for you, and they are all I possess. I 
shall proceed directly to Berlin. 1 want to make some observations on 
the university there.” 

The next morning a servant came to me with the folio ' ing portion of 
his lines, called “ Hallowed firound,” to wdiich he had tacked a request 
that J w'ould tell him whether he had used the “sliall” and “will” with 
perfect propriety, as lie could not overcome his doubts iqion the point! 
I thought at first he w^as in jest. 'Phe line.s, in his own hand-writing, I 
.still preserve, as a. memento of that wavering and doubting which at times 
were apt to come over him in relation to other affairs as well as those of 
composition. I made a niemorandmn at the time on the paper, and 
under the lines, to the following effect. 

“ The above wa.s written by Thomas Campbell just before his de¬ 
parture for Berlin, in 1825, to put the question whether he bad used 
“ shall” and “ will” correctly, of which, though he always used those 
words right, he was never clear of the pro]»cr introduction.” 

-- Anti welcome war, to brace 

Her drums! and renti Heaven's recking space ! 

The coloins pl.inted lace to face, 

The eh irging cheer, 

Tliough D';atiis pale horse lead on the chase, 

ShaJ! still be dear. 

What's hallow'd ground ?—’tis what gives birth 
To sacred thoughts in souls of worth!— 

Peace! iridcpendoiice! truth! go forth 
Earth’s compass round, , 

And your high-priestliood i<hall make earth 
All hallow’d ground. 

The eighth and last stanzas were the cause of doubt, where it might be 
well supposed there was no real foundation for it, as it is probable the 
poet never improperly applied the word, in the way many of his country¬ 
men are prone to do, in the whole course of his liter.ary cxisteitee, I wont 
over to liim and told him all was right. “To be sure,” he replied, 
laughing, “ I thought as much ; but I have been for this hour past bother¬ 
ing my head upon the point.” The verses he then copied out, in a fair 
band, and startedi on his journey. 
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Chap. XVIL 

THE FAIU STRANGER—PAGANINI—ROUGE ET NOIR. 

Thebe is, I think, no place iu the world, Paris itself not excepted, 
where the apprenticeship to a knowledge ol‘ life Is so brief as at Baden- 
Baden. The moment you set your foot within its charmed circle you 
come iu contact with every motive that can influence, every passion 
that can agitate, mankind. In a capital city it is long', very long, before 
you discover what is going on around yf)u, you are in the midst of the 
great world of strife, where men fight in disguise, striking in the dark 
with concealed weapons, and the sphere of action is too vast to admit of 
■your comprehending it except by slow degrees. But at Baden-Baden all 
diflioulties are removed at fineo ; not tluit men’s motives are more trans¬ 
parent there than at Pai'is or Vienna, but they arc more rapidly developed. 
The passions, always of quick growth, are here forced, and attain their 
maturity with marvellous rapidity ; n result attributable no less to tlie 
shortness of the season than to the natural tendency to evil which lies in 
the human heart. A few weeks, often a few days, transform the artless 
girl into an accomplished flirt ; the staid moralist into a hot libertine ; the 
sober anchorite into a hard liver; the warm friend into a hitter foe ; they 
witness the destruction of modesty, prudence, ahstemiousiiess, lioiiour, 
candour, integrity ; and behold the substitution of elbontery, recklessness, 
dissipation, treachery, falsehood, dishonesty. The chief agent in this 
sudden transforinatiou is the gaming-table, w’liose attractions are lieight- 
ened by every lure that pleasure can lend. All that can cJiarni the 
senses is devised at Baden-Baden to bring her votaries witliiii the influ¬ 
ence of play, and that accomplished, no other magic is necessary; once 
within the vortex and the w'ork of vice is done. 

These head-quarters of luxury have been too generally visited and too 
frequently described, to renxler any very minute dotails necessary on my 
part. Though greatly embclli.shed since my first vi.sit to them in the 
suite of the Marquis de Courtine, there still ex'isted, in J830, the nucleus 
of that which under the administrative genius of Monsieur Benazet has 
since assumed such beautiful proportions. The lTn,prung then per¬ 
formed the functions of the modern Trbihhallc, and summoned old and 
young at early morn to the boiling spring ; the promehades in the park, 
the excursions to the old castle, to Lichtenthal, and to the skirts of the 
Black Forest, filled up the time till the hour of ‘4'cstauration” arrived, 
honoured then as sedulously though perhaps less magnificently than now; 
and at every moment throughout the day, but in increasing numbers 
towards its close, the idle, the gay, and the dissipated, thronged to the 
ever open portals of the Conversations Haus, to read the news and talk 
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of it, to flirt, to (lance, and to play at rouge et noir. The only diflPerence 
between the two periods is, that now there are greater splendour and dis¬ 
play, and a greater concourse of visitors: all the essential features remain 
the same. 

The lives led by Monsieur de Courtine and his friend Mr. St. John 
were no exception to the general rule at Baden-Baden. They dgank the 
waters, as much for fashion's sake as health, they visited the promenades 
and made excursions far and near, they dined at the latest tables dhotes, 
and the evening was of course passed within the walls of the Conversa~ 
lions IJ^aus. 

The duties of their suite were light—it is one of the great charms of 
Baden-Baden that servants can enjoy themselves as much as their 
masters—and consequently I was left almost entirely in the hands of 
Bobechc, who liad taken a great fancy to me, and lost no opportunity of 
indoctrinating me with the mysteries of his calling. He enjoyed vast 
popularity with our own class, and created no slight sensation amongst 
the Parisian femmes de chambres whom we found here in abundance,— 
and, thanks to his tuition, I also began to make my way in this new 
world. 1 had never been remarkable for bashfulness, and the kind of 
education which I had received was not such as to favour its exist¬ 
ence, if even Bob(iehe had not appeared to instruct me by his exam¬ 
ple. I was at an age, moreover, when, in France, one begins to think 
one’s-sclf somebody; the frail infant of the “turning-box” had thriven- 
in all its vicissitudes, and, at seventeen, I was tall, active, and well- 
made, with the bright hue of lu^alth mantling on my cheeks and spark¬ 
ling in my eyes, for which reason, possibly, tlie glances of more than one 
sentimental sonhrettc became more tender and expressive whenever I 
made my appearance in society. I soon formed a tolerably large num¬ 
ber of acquaintance, both male and female, a matter easily accomplished 
where one belongs to a master possessed of rank and wealth, for I need 
scarcely observe that tlu' lustre of a high position reaches to the eircum- 
fereuce of the circle of 'vljich it is the centre, and that w'c wlio arc on- 
the outside have the benefit of this reflected splendour. 

Wc had been at Baden about a week when, one morning, the marquis 
and his friend having gone unaccompanied on a pedestrian excursion to 
the ruins of the old castle which crown the heights above the town, as 
Bobechc and 1 were standing in a group in one of the avenues leading 
up to the Trinhhalle, which was thronged like a fair with Tyrolese, Swiss, 
and Bohemian merchants vending their various wares, wesaw a lady pass 
by whose extraordinary beauty rivetted our attention. She was very 
fashionably dicssed, and in the best possible taste, every colour being 
blended as if nature, not art, had presided at her toilette, and that a lovely 
flower rather than a pretty woman had been the object of her care. 
Thus much we men could observe, though, by the way, a Frenchman 
understands a lady’s dress as well almost as she does herself—but certain 
demoiselles to whbm we had been saying many polite things which were 
not unappreciated, were rapturous in their exclamations of admiration at 
the lady’s costume. “ Mon Dieu! quel joli chapeau! Mais que ces 
rubans sont beaux !' A-t-on jamais vu une telle cachemire !” and sundry 
commendations of the same nature. We, on the other hand, though the 
dress ,was not thrown away upon us, paid a no less enthusiastic tribute ta 
her beauty. She was rather above the middle height, and slightly but 
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roundly formed, with the smallest hands and feet it is possible to imagine. 
Owing to the heat of the weather, her veil was thrown on one side, and 
this enabled us to see her features, which were moulded in the most 
regular proportions, and wore an expression of calm—almost of severe 
dignity. Her eyes were large, and bien fendusy but their coloiir was 
hidden beneath the long silken lashes which veiled them as the lids were 
cast towards the ground ; her coral lips, jus-l parted, revealed two rows of 
teeth like pearls, and across a brow of snow swept her lustrous dark 
hair in the fashion which then wiis rare but is now familiar ; her com¬ 
plexion was of the hue which n solubles marble, but it is the marble of 
the antique sculpture infused with the brcatli of life. 

She was not unattended, for a few paces behind her followed a tall 
chasseur in a dark livery, who seemed an Italian, as we judged his misti’ess 
also to be. He carried a portable chair, folded like a large cane, and 
walked with silent gravity, looking neither to the right nor left as he 
paced along the avenue. * 

The fair stranger was evidently a new comer, for her person as well as 
that of her attendant was unknown to the habitues of the baths. 

This bright apparition furnished us with a subject for frequent conver¬ 
sation throughout the day. 

“ Here is something,” said Eobcebe, “ that ought to afford the marquis 
some interest and rouse him out of his melancholy reveries, if any tiling 
can. I must try and discover wlio she is, aud then formally report the 
result. I know that Mr. St. John, at all events, will be curious about 
her, for his curiosity is equal to a woman’s.’’ 

An incognito can never be long preserved at Baden Baden ; the punc¬ 
tual gazette, the Badeblalt, publishes a daily list of the latest visitors, 
from which there are no omissions, and it vva.s not difficult to discover that 
the last'an-ival at the Hotel de Ru-ssie, which appeared under the name of 
“ Lady Malpas,” was the beautiful stranger whom we had seen in the 
garden’s. Our conjectures as to her being an Itali'in were at once at an 
end, for the shibboleth of “lady” plainly declared her country. How 
different she is, thought I, from any of the party of Stubbs ! And, in 
thinking so, I was guilty of no injustice towards Miss Caroline, who, 
though the best of her family, could not possibly enter into Qompetition 
with this lovely and distinguished creature. 

Who Lady Malpas was, neither Bobeche nor I had any immediate 
opportunity of ascertaining. All we could learn was that she had 
arrived at the baths in her own carriage only the night before, accom¬ 
panied merely by a femrne-de-chambre and chasseur, and that she had 
previously been staying at Wiesbaden. She had given very particular 
directions respecting some expected letters of importance, and this was 
all that could he ascertained. 

As in duty bound to supply his master with all the information lie 
could pick up wherever he went, Bobdche fully described to the marquis 
and Mr. St. .lohn, when they returned to dress for the table d hote, the 

f iersoiial attractions of Lady Malpas, together with the little we had 
earut about her. But it was enough to excite their desire to see her, 
for, although beauty was by no means rare at Baden Baden, a fresh face 
has always charms, and, stoic as he was, even Monsieur de Courtine ex¬ 
pressed some interest on the subject. 

It was destined that their curiosity should not long remain ungratified. 
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Neither the raarquis nor his friend were gamblers—that is to say, they 
had never yet experienced the passion for play—but they were in the 
habit of frequenting the saloon nightly, a 'passe-temps which is one of 
the necessities of life at this luxurious watering-place. On the evening 
of the day on which La«ly Malpas made her first appearance at the baths, 
they attended as usual, and what bcfel in consequence I shall describe as 
I learnt it, partly from what I was told, and partly from what I myself 
witnessed. 

A very singular man, whos<# name at that period was very much 
bruited on account of his extraordinary talents, was then staying at 
Baden Baden ;—this man was Paganini. He had not yet acquired 
throughout Europe the reputation which he shortly afterwards enjoyed, 
of being the finest violin-player in existence, but he was still sufficiently 
well-known to make him a personage of the greatest note whenever he 
appeared in Italy or in the south of Germany. The pt-nllarity of his 
appcA'ance no less than the wondrous magic of his solitary string, made 
him an object of great attraction, and people used to flock to gaze at his 
wild, unearthly features and long, streaming black hair, as they would 
gather round some strange sight at a fair. Though his movements were 
uncertain in the daytime, there was one place, in the evening, where ho 
was invariably to be met with—at the rouge H noir table in the Conver- 
sations Ilaus. "I’o judge by the intensity with which he used to watch 
the game, the trembling eagerness with which he clutched the gold, and 
the v.arying emotions which chased each other across his pale and haggard 
countenance, one would have thought that this man had no soul for any 
thing beyond the frantic passion for gaming. Perhaps it. was one of the 
necessities of his nature, that he felt him»elf compelled to seek, in this 
strong excitement, a relief from the thoughts which were conjured up 
when he grasped his marvellous instrument. Some there were who said 
•th.at he took refuge in these violent emotions to prevent the recurrence of 
the terrible vision which was otherwise constantly present to his sight, of 
a murdered wife whom ins own hands had strangled. Others ventured 
further into tlie regions of fiction, and whispered of a conqiact with the 
evil one. Both, howocr, must have been out in their conjectures, for 
he neither gained tran(|uillity nor money hy the Indulgeuco of his desires. 
Those who saw him under tlie influence of music, belield an enthusiast 
whose pleasure seemed only one intense agony, and those who witnessed 
his transports at the gaming-table, imle,ss bitten themselves by the mania 
for play, felt no inclination to put tliemselves in his position. 

So absorbing is the frenzy which takes po.ssession of the gambler, that 
many, doubth'-is, who were seated nightly beside the wonderful musician, 
took no more notice of him than they would of the most ordinary looking 
person—the colour of the card being of greater interest in their eyes 
than tlie features of a .seraph ora demon. But all who thronged to 
the saloon of .Conversations Ilavs were not gamblers, though many 
of them were, perhaps, in a fair w^ay of becoming so, and such could 
afford to speeul.ite on the strange scenes which were constantly being 
enacted there. Amongst them wore Mon.sieiir de Courtine and Mr. St. 
John, who were iri the Imhlt of making a regular study of Paganini, the 
vicissitudes of whose game they used to watch with almost as much in¬ 
terest'as'the player himself. 

On this evening while the marquis was intently gazing on the Italian 
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maestro, he was gently touched on the shoulder from behind, and a voice, 
whoso tones were of indescribable sweetness, requested permission to oc¬ 
cupy the vacant seat beside which he idly stood. 

He turned with some surprise at the silvery sounds which framed 
themselves iu the purest Parisian accent, and his surprise was increased 
when Ije saw the fair face of the speaker. 

Not to repeat a description already given, I may as well say at once 
that it was that of Lady Malpas. The marquis bowed, and with that cer¬ 
tain degree of empressement which a ^lan of the world always displays 
when a very beautiful woman claims his attention, assisted her to take 
the seat she asked for at the gaming-table. 

It was a singular request for a person of the stranger’s apparent con¬ 
dition,'and M. de Courtine could not bring himself to account for it, 
even on the princijde of English eccentricity, respecting which we have 
so decided an opinion in France. But what followed astonished him still 
more. 

The lady having seated herself, took a quiet view of the table and the 
players round it, and then drew from a reticule, which hung to her wrist, 
a g-littbring purse filled with Napoleons, and a small Russia-leather case, 
marked with an interlaced cypher in steel, which appeared to be well 
st<K;ked with biUrts dc hanqve ; she also produced some cards for noting 
the fluctuations of the game, and taking out a long gold pin, directed her 
attention to the deal, carefully pricking down the results as they declared 
themselves cither for roiuje or nuir. As soon as she seemed to have sa¬ 
tisfied herself which way the current ran, she drew the slides of her purse, 
and staked twenty Napoleons. 

This cool, unembarrassed, methodical way of proceeding, clearly in¬ 
dicated that the lady was no novice in the dangerous trade whicli she 
had adopted, but there was nothing either in her look or manner that de¬ 
noted her as belonging to that class of women with whom gambling i^ 
only too frequently an adjunctive vice. On the contrary, the serene ex¬ 
pression of lier large violet eyes, and the trantjuil self-possession which 
characterised her general bearing, were so dilferent from the meretricious 
air of ordinary adventurers, that no one could for a moment cojifonnd her 
with them. And yet what but an adventurer could she possibly be ? 
Alone and unprotected in a large society like that of Baden Baden—un¬ 
known apparently to every body there—and intently engaged in a pur¬ 
suit which included lier with the most dissipated, what other conclusion, 
coidd be ai rived at than that, iu spite of her distinguished appearance, 
she had no claim to exemption from the law which ostracises a certain, 
portion of her sex. 

These were the thoughts that rapidly coursed through M. de Cour- 
tine's mind as he gazed on the fair enigma, and contrasted the calm 
beauty of lier features vvltb the wild and j)reteruatural expression wliich 
gleamed in the dark eyes, and hovered oven* the worn lineaments of the 
eager Italian, whose place at the table was directly opposite. But that 
their purposes appeared the same, he mij;ht hav'e speculateil on the anta¬ 
gonism of light and darkness—the contest between the powers of good 
and evil—so completely did they diflbi* in but not being imbued 

with that yearning after transcendentalism which belongs so inherently 
to the Germans, and looking upon the world rather with the eye of a 
Parisian, the contrast struck nira in a more practical point of view, and 
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he resolved to watch the fortunes of the lady in the hope that they 
might eventually afford him the means of learning the secret of her 
history. He turned to Mr. St. John, who at this moment entered from 
another room, and pointing out the object of his attention, inquired if he 
had ever seen her before, adding, that she was, he believed, the Lady 
Malpas, of whose arrival they had both already heard. 

Mr. St. John, who was equally struck with himself by her extraor¬ 
dinary beauty, and by the strange position whiclv she occupied, could in 
no way enlighten him. It was sdne years since he had been in England, 
and from her age, which did not seem more than four or five-and-twenty, 
she could not have appeared in the world when he lived in it. That 
there was a Lord Malpas he was aware, and there was a baronet who bore 
the names but he was not personally acquainted with either, nor did he 
know any thing about their history. I have said that she spoke French 
with a perfect Parisian accent, but this might have beer; acquired as a 
girl, and afforded no proof of her having been*recently in Paris; at all 
events, he had never seen her there or heard her spoken of amongst his 
countrymen. He was, in short, com[)lctely at fault, and his temperament 
being' more mercurial than that of his friend, his eagerness to leai'rf more 
about her was even greater than his. 

Meantime, the lady tranquilly continued her game. She had appa¬ 
rently chosen the wrong moment for beginning, for the run upon the 
colour which she had decided on backing changed with her first coup, 
and the twenty Napoleons which she had put down were swept into the 
bank. Though unsuccessful in her maiden venture, she did not abandon 
her original intention, and again placed her money on reel, though she 
varied the amount of tlic stake. But “the colour,” as black is techni¬ 
cally called, was in the ascendant for the time, and not only had all the 
gold in her full purse vanished before the tide turned, but several notes 
l^or five hundred francs Avere transferred from the Russia-leather case to 
the wire-woven cage in the centre of the table, which was so Avell lined 
with that attractive kind of paper. 

But, notwithstanding her successive losses, not the slightest trace of 
anxiety was visible on her countenance, a sweet smile still played around 
her mouth, her glance was firm but not hard, and her delicate hand be¬ 
trayed not the slightest tremor. It was very diflerent with Paganini, 
who, in a certain sense—as he staked constantly in opposition to Lady 
Malpas—might be considcredulicr opponent. The chance which was 
against her was favourable to him, and their fortunes were not more dis¬ 
similar than their aspects 

As the pile of wealth before him grew in bulk, his eagerness increased; 
he risked greater stakes, and so anxious was he to swell the heap, that 
his long bony fingers, like the talons of a bird of prey, were outstretched 
and quivering to clutch the gold all t.^e time the cards were being dealt. 
The rapture of tlje strife brought a momentary glow to his pale cheeks, 
and his thin lips curled in triumph. 

But this agony of joy was not destined to last. The run upon “the 
colour” ceased, and “ red'* had its turn. Nor was it a momentary 
change, for, although an occasional adverse deal cheeked its progress to 
victory, like the rallying effcMs of a beaten foe in the desperate effort to 
win a day irretrievably gone, the full tide swept over these obstacles, and 
gain succeeded gain, till the bank declared that play for that night was 
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at an end. Two persons rose from the table wlioso fortunes were in¬ 
fluenced in an equal, though adverse degree, by the result. Lady 
Malpas had won thirty thousand francs; Paganini had lost as many. 
The Italian rushed from the saloon like Orestes pursued by the Furies, 
and fled in the darkness no one knew wliither: Lady Malpas rose, radiant 
as the inoming-star, and, without looking either to the right or the left, 
glided silently from the apartment, undisJ orbed by the thousand eyes 
that gazed after her. At the garden entrance her chasseur was ready 
with her carriage ; she stepped gracefully into it, and was whirled off 
to the Hotel de Russie, before the spectators had well recovered from 
the sensation which her passage through them had excited. When she 
was gone, a buzz of inquiry arose. “ Who is she ?” was on every tongue, 
but no one could answer the question. 

“ I will find out to-morrow,” said Mr. St. .John. 

She is exquisitely lovely!” exclaimed the marquis; and then he added, 
in a lower tone, overhcOTd, however, by me, “ I wish I had never seen 
her!” 

And, in truth, it might have been better for others bt'sides himself, if 
her dangerous charms had not been displayed. 


Chap, XVIII. 

IIEllll naiEF’s nillECTOR DUMMKOPF—A SECIlET-THF. IIAIIN's TANZ. 

On the following day the offiches in various parts of the town an¬ 
nounced that the great Paganini would give a concert that same 
evening. 

He had frequently been requested to do so before, but with the way¬ 
wardness which marked his character, he had constantly refused to» 
gratify public expectation. His genius was too great to allow him to 
make an exhibition of his art solely for money, tlioug-h money seemed at 
least one of the gods wdiom he worshipped. But either the estro was 
now upon him, or his repugnance to exhibit had been overcome by his 
losses at the gaming-table; the last seemed not unlikely, as the prices 
of admission were fixed at a rate unusually high for a place where 
amusements are generally so cheap. But Paganini knew his own value 
and the public desire, and rightly calci(|p,ted that he should not play 
before erapiy beaches ; indeed, it would almost seem as if the expense 
enhanced the pleasure, the demand for tickets being greater than the 
supply. 

“ Shall we go to the wizard’s concert this evening, Astolphe ?” asked 
St. John of my master. 

“ If you like, Edward,” replied the marquis. “ You remember where 
we last heard him , 

“ Oh yes, at Milan, now three or four years since, when the advertise¬ 
ment, as if it spoke of an animated being, said in such pompous jihrase, 

* Paganini fard sentire il sno violmo.*” 

“ He keeps his promise as regards bis instrument, no less than he 
makes his audience feel. One is tempted to»think that he bolds an im¬ 
prisoned spirit within it; sometimes it is the voice of an angel winging . 
its flight to Heaven ; sometimes the wail of a demon in torture.” 
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“ There appears to be more of the devil than the angel in his own 
composition, if half the stoi-ics be true that are told about him.” 

“ I would rest my opinion on what we have ourselves witnessed.” 

“ Yes, his character seems to come out as strongly under the influence 
of gaming as of music.” 

“ Every one is not so impressionable : witness the behaviour last night 
of your beautiful countrywoman.” 

“ That was the most singular thing I ever saw. To act so boldly and 
preserve the appearance of so much modesty ! To play with such 
daring, and yet be so little moved by the consequences ! She is altogether 
a mystery.” 

“ Which you promised to find out.” 

“ And I hope 1 shall.” 

“ Adrien,” resumed Mr. St. John, addressing me. as the marquis rose, 
and left the breakfast-table, where I had been in waiting ; “Adrien, be 
at the [)ost-oflice this morning as soon as tlie^ettcr-box is opened, and 
wait there till all the letters arc distributed. Observe if there are any 
for Lady Malpas, and, if you can, notice the jwst-marks. If you should 
have the opportunity,” he added, with a significant smile, “ of including 
them by mistake with those you find for us, there would be no harm 
done. [ should return them, of couri^e. You know, Adrien, that Ger¬ 
man post-masters are very stupid about foreign letters.” 

I understood this as it was meant, and as I did not see any harm in 
merely looking at tho cover of a letter, I promised to be very observant, 
and set ont on my errand. « - 

The Bureau de Paste is always an interesting spot even in the hum¬ 
blest village. It is the .silent repository of every man’s seciet, and con¬ 
centrates within its narrow limits every emotion that stirs the human 
heart. The importance which it confers on those who superintend its 
• agency is immense, and of all proud othcials, there is none so arrogant as 
the post-master. Thi^ is particularly the case in France, wdiere the 
bureaucratie never we - rs the most attractive colours, for I will say this 
for my countrymen, their insolence in office is as universal a badge as 
the emperor’s red ribband has latterly liecomc; its absence only confers 
distinction or marks the difierence. 

Now, in Germany, the superciliousness of the post-office official is 
changed, by the force of the national character, into a pompous stolidity, 
which, though it irritates lcs£||^s still extremely annoying. The natural 
slowness of comprehension is aggravated by the force of circumstances, 
and becomes a place of refuge for tin; official to entrench himself within, 
as a barrier against* the interminahlo queries,—many of them ridiculous 
enough,—which assail him. The German postmaster, for the most 
part, speaks the truth in the answer which he returns to almost every 
question of opinion. 

“ How long ■^'ill it be before my letter reaches Brussels ?” inquires 
one. 

“ Ich weiss nicht,” is the oracular response. 

“ When shall 1 get an answer to this ?” demands another agitated 
querist, shaking a letter before his eyes previous to dropping it in tho 
box. 

Icb weiss nicht,” replies the accelerator of correspondence; and he 
would be a clever fellow who could answer the question with certainty. 
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though a Frenchman, if he deigned to be communicative at all, would 
say at once : “ Dans dix jours, monsieur, sans faute, vous aurez votre 
repoiise.” 

flbt the German never commits himself to the doubtful stream of 
. conjecture where a plain matter-of-fact is in hand ; he reserves his spe¬ 
culations for the dream-land into which his thoughts slowly mount with 
the curling clouds from his pipe. Moreov«^r, it abstracts him less from 
his self-indulgence to utter a regular formula which requires no exercise 
of the imagination, and he finds “Ich Avei&s nicht” the most convenient 
negative he can employ, as, if a man knows absolutely nothing, nothing 
can possibly be elicited from from him. 

The Ilcrr Briefs Post-Director of Baden Baden, Friedrich Dumm- 
hopf^ by name, was as good a specimen of liis class as may be met with 
between the Elbe and the Rhine. He was a large, solid mau, as thick 
as he was broad, with a wi<]^e face, hot complexion, round blue eyes, and 
very little hair on liis lirtid, on which lie wore a black cloth cap that 
seemed to be as firm a fixture as the short sturdy *brown meerschaum 
whose pale amber mouth-piece never quitted his lips. Nature had not 
framed him in this substantial fashion without bestowing on him a mind 
in keeping with his physical appearance ; his perceptions were to the full 
as obtuse as the most ardent lover of “ the existing order of things” 
could desire, when the constituted authorities of the Grand Duchy 
established him for life in the situation which lie so worthily filled, lie- 
received no instructions from them to become a progressist or an inno¬ 
vator, and, therefore, to the best of bis ability and the perfect satisl’action 
of Ills conscience be never varied in his habits of thought or modes of 
action. At the precise hours indicated in the BezcieVinuiigs-Karte, 
which bung over the letter-box, be took his daily stand at bis office-desk, 
and whoever knocked at the little wooden-door of the window to obtain 
infonnJition, was invariably greeted—though not too hastily—by the 
impassive features and the dull, unmeaning stan- of the spectacles of 
Herr Briefs-Post-Director Friedrich Dummkopf, wlu se natural gift was 
not profnseness of speech, nor his province that of asking questions. 

Amongst other peculiai’ities of 11 err I^urnmkopf, so thoroughly Ger¬ 
man was he, that, in the exercise of his duties, he always gave his first 
and clost'st attention to those letters which bore the delightful hiero¬ 
glyphic w’itli which the natives of Fatherland set the deoypherers of the 
* rest of Europe at defiance,—I mean all such as vvere superscribed in the 
German character. The amount of the postage which, in most cases, 
gives importance to a letter —in the estimation of a post-master-—was a 
consideration of much less value in his eyes than the nature of the 
writing; and the most legible Italian hand that was ever penned was 
thrown aside with the supremest indifference, •until all the crooked, per¬ 
verse, unintelligible, interchangeable letters of the German alphabet had 
been scrutinised, and the missives which they addressed delivered to their 
owners. 

In consequence of this arrangement, German visitors, or such as had 
German correspondents, were always served first, and the Fremde-Lente, 
who were kept waiting, had ample time to exercise their patience or 
their ingenuity. I did not.possess much of the former, but the frequent 
occasion I had had for cultivating the art since I began to travel m 
Germany, had impressed me with tlie fact that the best.course to adopt 
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■was to make a virtue of necessity. I had also the resource which Mr. 
St. John had recommended me not to lose sight of, and which Bob^he 
included amongst the cardinal qualifications of a courier. I possessed a 
tolerable share of acuteness, and endowment improvable with occasion. 

On the morning when I was thus specially enjoined to be on the gut 
vive, there were a gre.at number of applicants for letters, and if the equa¬ 
nimity of Postmaster Dummkopf could have been disturbed, the confusion 
of tongues and the clamour consequent upon it might fairly have roused 
his irritability without impeaching the ordinary firmness of his nerves. 
A Frenchman would have banged the little wicket to, and have opened it 
again fifty times in his passion, would have clenched his fists—though I 
admit it is a waste of time and energy in a Frenchman to do so—and 
have called down upon himself and those around him, a million of male¬ 
dictions, having more or less reference to the nature of his occupation ; in 
short, he would have conducted himself as frantically as Fmichmen mostly 
do on any emergency. But Herr Dummkopf Was at the antipodes of all 
such excitement. Not a single whiff did he hurry, not a single cloud of 
vapour did he suffer to escape from his mouth with a more urgent propul¬ 
sion than ordinary; he did not even raise his eyebrows—by the way, he 
had not got any, hut what comes to the same tiling, he didn’t wrinkle his 
forehead or allow the slightest external slgn^o manifest itself, that the 
objurgations moved him which met his ear. Calmly and stoically did he 
peruse the addresses of the letters, and with a calmness and a stoicism that 
did him honour, deaf did he remain to the claims for priority of attention 
which assailed him. 

Amongst the expectants, but on the outside of the crowd gathered 
round the window, I observed tlie tall figure of the chasseur whom we 
had seen the day before following Lady Malpas. I had stationed myself 
close to the wicket in a position that enabled me to see all the letters that 
were put aside as those with (Jerman superscriptions were given out, and 
it was not long before her eye rested on her name. There was a letter 
also for,Monsieur de ( uurtinc, and another for Mr. St. John ; but the 
difficulty was how to appropriate all three, with the chasseur at hand to 
claim the one he was sent to seek. I took advantage of his position, 
being at a distance, and as the hubbub gradually subsided, and people 
could make themselves heard without any extraordinary exercise of lungs 
being necessary', I raised my cap and ])olitcly asked, if, profiting by my 
situation, I could be so happy as to render him any service. He returned 
my salutation very graciously', and said that he w'ould so far trespass on 
my kindness as to request me to inquire if there were any letters to the 
address of JMiladi Malpas. Seizing a moment, therefore, when a gleam 
of intelligence really shone on the countenance of Herr Dummkopf, I said, 
I was in no hurry like the rest, and should be sorry to give him trouble, 
and that those who did so deserved i it to be attended to at all, a declara¬ 
tion which actually made him stare without the assistance of his specta¬ 
cles. It touched him’, and I saw that the game henceforward was my 
own. Turning towards the chasseur, I said— 

“ Monsieur, je sui.s fach6 de dire qu^l n’y a rien pour vous." 

“ Je vous remcrcie infiniraent, monsieur,”|retumed the tall gentleman 
with the plume, “ au plaisir, monsieur,’' and with these words he moved 
<!>ff, 'having taken me at my word. 
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As soon as he was out of sight, 1 again turned my head towards the 
postmaster. 

“ Not to give you trouble,” said I, once more, a figure of speech which 
fell like soft music on his ear; “ those letters are for me—the three lying 
together.” 

“ Whatmamcs?” he asked. 

I answered boldly, including that of Lady Malpas, and at the same time 
ringing a florin on the board to attract his attention. 

“ Acht-und-vierzig Kreutz’,” said he, slowly computing the difference ; 
‘‘ Es kommt Zwdlf aus.” 

“ Ja wohl,” I replied, for so much German I had picked iip with my 
knowledge of the coinage; he handed me the change, and I bore off the 
letters in safety. 

Mr. St. John was anxiously expecting me, and when he found that my 
mission had not been fruitless he was overjoyed, and gave me a Napoleon 
for my pains, at the same time putting Jiis finger on his lips to enjoin 
.secrecy. lie then dismissed me for a quarter of an hour, and when I re¬ 
turned he gave me back Lady Malpas’s letter desiring me cither to i*eturn 
it to the postmasteras a mistakt, or drop it quietly into the box. I declde<l 
upon tlie latter plan, as I foresaw that the explanation with Herr Dumm- 
kopf would be rather an arduous undei taking, and I pi-eferred that he 
should have the pleasure of convicting himself onhj of the error that had 
been committed. 

I was no w'itness to Mr, St. John's act, but it w'as quite evident that he 
had read the letter, and, as it was merely secured by a gum wafer, there 
was no difficulty in doing so, provided he entertained no moral scruple. 

In the course of the morning, the inartpiis and Mr. St. Jolni having de¬ 
cided on an excursion to the waterfalLof Geroldsau, on the shirts of the 
Black Forest, I was ordered to accompany them, and took my seat on the 
box of the carriage. The friends had not met since their short co^ersa- 
tion before I was sent to the post-office, and Mr. Sr John wasjjHjillof 
the .subject which then occupied him, that he began upon it at a||Hp I 
had not communicated to Bobcche, and no one of course knew my pro¬ 
ficiency in English, and as it was in tb^ language Mr. St. John always 
spoke when alone with the marquis—for the latter was almost a universal 
linguist—it cost rac little trouble to catch all he s:ud. What favoured me 
especially in this particular was the sandy nature of the road over which 
the carriage passed quite noiselessly. 

“ What will you give me for my secret, Astolphe ?” were the first words 
uttered by Mr. St. John. 

“ What secret ?” said the marquis, listlessly; “ I know of none that cau 
give me any interest.” 

“ You forget, or think it convenient to play the indifferent. What do 
you say to Lady Malpas ?” 

“ Have you learnt anything about her?” ashed the ntarquis, in a tone 
of animation which completely belied his first assertion ; “ but no, you 
have not had time or opportunity to do so.” 

“ I thought that name would rouse you,” returned St. John, laughing; 
time and opportunity always serve those who are on the look out, to take 
advantage of them.’ 

“ And what have you heard?” 

In the first place. Lady Malpas is not a widow.” 
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“ I did not suppose SO; she looks too young to have passed through that 
ordeal of mourning.” 

“ Oh, age is no criterion in that respect; look at the still beautiful 

duchess of C-d—(he named a royal personage now no more)—she was 

a widow at eighteen !” 

“ Well, then, her air does not proclaim it. Where is her hfisband?” 

“ That is more than I can tell you ; but he is not at Baden Baden. 1 
suspect he is in fhigland.” 

“And she here —alone!” 

“ Yes; but I fancy she will not be solitary long. She is expecting some 
one to join iier,” 

“ And how do you know it is not her husband?” 

‘^Oh! I am sure of that. Husbands are generally expected in a very 
different fashion.” 

“ Who is she? Wliat is her history?” 

“ The story of l»er life does not lie in a nutshell, though one word will 
tell you a good deal about it. She is a divorcee.” 

“ What that beautiful, serene, seraph-liko creature? Impossible !” 

“ Yes, that beautiful, serene; gumhhrl Do you think, from what we 
witnessed lasc uiglit that it is an easy thing to read such a heart as 
hers?” 

“ Her temperament is too cold; she can have no heart.” 

“ She has a lover though, and that ‘ denotes a foregone conclusion.’ ” 

“ And this lover—since he must needs bo one—when is he to ar¬ 
rive ?” 

“ To-morrow, I think.” 

“ Well, yon hav'e certainly gathered some information. Now tell me, 
where did you hear all this ?” 

“ Excuse me, I must kee]> that a secret. You may, however, rely • 
upon its being a fact.” 

'B|H||bnvcrsation he r; ended, and tlie marquis fell into a reverie, which 
lastfllHP we got to the village of Geroldsau, from wdienco the remainder 
of the excursion was to be made on foot. The summer, as I have al¬ 
ready intimated, had been imusiially hot, and the harvest everywhere 
was very forward. 1 cannot tclr bow much of it had been got in, but 
from the liv'ely aspect of this little village one might judge that the 
labours of the peasants had mc;t Avith tlicir reward. As we made our 
way along the ordy street of A\hich Geroldsau consists, we heard the 
sound of music, and caught sight of a crowd of villagers assembled in 
front of tlic open doors of a large barn. They were all in liollday attire; 
the yvomcn in their mushroom-shaped straw-hats, short jackets, many- 
colourcd bodices, short petticoats, and their hair braided in two long 
tails, and decorated with streamers of bright riband, which reached to 
the ground; the elderly men in high boots, long blue coats, buckskin 
breeches, short ’’scarlet waistcoats, enormous cocked hats, whips under 
their arms, and pipes in their mouths; and the younger ones in frill 
shirt-sleeves, with gaily - embroidered vests, broad braces of green or 
blue, attached to each other by a wide band across the breast, black 
Ineeches, white cotton-stockings, and shoes ornamented with large, 
square, silvered buckles. The amusement which they were all col¬ 
lected to witness, is one peculiar to the Black Forest, and called the 
Hahn’s Tanz,” or “Dance of the Cock.” From one of the rafters in 
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the middle of the barn, at a considerable heij^lit above the floor, was 
siispended a glass of -wator, round-whicli tlie young couples were waltz¬ 
ing with all tlieir might and main; suddenly the music ceased, and one 

of the girls—a rosy-cheeked, strong-limbed daughter of the forest_ 

disengaging herself from lier partner, dai’ted into the circle, and threw 
herself on her knees immediately beneath the glass of water, tShe then 
crouched herself in the attitude of the VeniiA accroupie, though she was 
rather too robust to be a very classical typo of Aphrodite, and raising the 
palms of her hands tipwards, stretched thorn out t)n the floor of tlu* ham. 
The young man with whom she ii.'ul been dancing—lighter of limb it Is 
to he hoped tlmn his fair jiartner—then stopped forward, ami taking olf 
his shoes, set his fe('t on the maiden’s palms. Slowly, and with no 
evidc'iit exertion on the ]iart of the dainstd, save that the colour in her 
cheeks w.ns sojiicwhat heighleiied, her muscular strengLli lifted the voung 
man from the ground, and he gradually rose in the .air, preserving his 
halanet' by extending his arms, advancing Ills chest, and throwing his 
head back till his forehead formed ilje apex of his body. This latter 
movcnicnt was resorted to for the more ready accomj»Hshmciit of the 
object tjf the game, whieli was ro strike the glass of water with his fore¬ 
head, and scatter the contents on tlic ground without swerving from the 
position in which he was placed. It appeared that there had been several 
unsuccessful .attempts already made, and the bird wdio gave his name to 
the dance, and was intended to be the vii tor’s ]ui/e, sat fastened to a 
perch hard by, and every now and then el.ippcd Ins wings, and g.ave a 
short crow, as if In; Avas impatient to he released from his eonllncment. 
There seemed more likelihood of his being set free this tiuu“, for motion¬ 
less and erect, the dancer rose above the sturdy pair of arms A\bicli began 
to tremble as the distance from the ground increased. At one moment 
there waas a pause, which had nearly been fatal to the experiment, bnfc 
collecting all her energies, the athletic maiden set iier teeth hard, and 
bore her lover upwards till his forehead struck ag dust the suspended 
glass; the water flew in a shoAver over the heads oi' the delighteaspec¬ 
tators ; and the young man lea])ing lightly to the ground, embraced 
Ids mistress, and elaiincd the prize, as the fouiulatioa of their future 
HU'tKKje. * 

Chav. XIX. 

THE ADVENTURE AT THE AVATERFAT.U. 

The distance from the village of Gcroldsau to the cascade is about 
three quarters of a league. The way to it lies across a AAOoded height, 
called the Hrandhald, or Hill of Fire, a name derived from its former 
occupants the gnomes, who, in all probability, were charcoal burners. 
Enormous masses of gray rock, stained here and there*with the nuldy 
lichen, were strewn on each side of the path which Avound its way amongst 
the ponderous blocks, and overhead gigantic pines, mingled their dark 
branches, forming a gloomy vault which entirely excluded the rays of the 
mid-day sun. We passed a singular pile of rocks, called the Krucken- 
fels, or Crutches, whose fantastic shapes added greatly to the wildness of 
the scene, and after about an hour’s walk, not too rugged to be toilsome, 
reached the romantic spot where the rushing waters of the torrent madly 
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strive in their triple fall into their foaming bed. The cascade, though 
not remarkable for height, is of full volume, and leaps abruptly over its 
rocky barriers, shivering itself into silver spray as it descends, and mur¬ 
muring hoarsely at the impediments that check its eager course. Buried 
in this dark forest, it lends to the scenery an inexpressible charm, and 
those who love solitude may dream away uncounted hours to the sound of 
its chafed watei's. 

The marquis and Mr. St. John had imagined that they were the sole 
visitors to Geroldsau this morning, but on turning the sharp angle of a 
rock, beyond which the best view of the cascade is obtained, they were 
undeceived.* Looking upwards towards a light pavilion, perched on the 
summit of a crag, the ascent to which was by a narrow path through 
some thick underwood, the outline of a female form was visible ; her 
head was averted, but in the exquisite proportions of her figure it was 
impossible, having once seen it, not to recognise the lovely stranger 
whose appearance the day before had created so great a sensation. 

“ It is Lady Malpas,” said Mr. St. Jolm. 

“ I see no one with her,” added the marquis. “ How did she get here 
before us ?” 

I observed to him that while they were looking at the dance, I had no¬ 
ticed a small carriage standing in the court-yard of a little inn whicli I 
had no doubt was the one that brought her; and a peasant boy who just 
at the moment came out of the bushes, and whom we questioned on the 
subject, acknowledged that he had served as the lady’s guide. 

Though wo spoke in a low tone of voice, the sounds reached the quick 
ear of Lady Malpas, and turning her head she saw she was not unob¬ 
served. Slje rose from lu;r seat and disappeared from the crag, as the 
boy said, no doubt to make the cironlt of the narrow valley tlirough 
which the torrent Hows. It was not long before wo saw her emerge from 
the w'ood, and approach tlio fool of a n.arrow bridge above the waterfall. 
This bridge had been i instructed apparently more as a picturesque object 
than as a means of ordinary jjassa^e, for it consisted simply of the trunks 
of two pines, which were placed side by side, and stretched from rock to 
rock on either side of the cascadj. The woodmen of the forest were in 
the habit of crossing it, narrow as the sp.aee was, which admitted only of 
room for one foot on each tree, but a casual traveller must have been 
possessed of no cotmnon nerve and steadiness of eye who could venture 
along the dangerous pass. It seemed, however, to be Lady Malpas’s 
purpose to do so, though the boy shouted to her to refrain ; but she either 
heard him not, owing to the noise of the torrent, or thought his warning 
unworthy her attention. 

With a light step she trod on the fragile-looking bridge, and had 
reached nearly two-thirds of the way across it, when, from some acci¬ 
dental displficement, one of the pines slipped and fell, but catching a pro¬ 
jection of the roilc from whence it had been detached, it still hung about 
three feet below its original position. Tlie shock caused her to lose her 
balance ; she sunk with the falling tree, and would inevitably have been 
plunged into tlie foaming abyss, if she had not clung to the trunk which 
retained its level, and there she remained suspended betwixt air and 
water,' not daring to make a move to recover her footing on the upper 
support, lest, in the attempt, the lower one should disappear altogether. 
It was a moment of excessive peril, but there was no time left to think of 
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the probable consequences ; as quick as liglit we all dashed up the steep 
path that led to the pavilion, and rushing down the opposite side of the 
hill, were at the brink of the precipice in almost as brief a space as it has 
taken to describe tlic accident. Lady Malpas was still in the same posi¬ 
tion, her feet slightly resting on tlic fallen tree, but pressing it with 
scarcely more weight than that of a bird on a bough, while both her arms 
were WTeathed round the rough bark of the one which remained steady. 
Mr. St. John W’as too heavy a man to atteinp', to cross the bridge to her 
rescue, and stood plante on the brink, giving a variety of unintelligible 
directions to those vvfio did not listen to him, for tlie marquis had plunged 
into the stream to break the lady’s fall, at the imminent risk of being 
carried over the steep by the force of the current, and I, younger, lighter, 
and moi’c active than any of the party, threw myself at full length on the 
upper trunk, and scrambled along it until 1 was able to reach Lady Mal- 
pas’s arm and hold it with a firm grasp. Meantime, the Marquis, with 
infinite difficulty, for ho thought less of his own safety than of that of the 
adventurous Englishwoman, contrived to wade through the stream to the 
rock which still sustained the fallen pine, and availing himself of the in¬ 
equalities of the surface on tin; side least exposed to tlie rapid action of 
the water, climbed up to the point where the tree still rested, and holding 
on with a gripe as steadfast as if he liad grown to the rock, placed his 
shoulder beueatli the treacherous pine, and called to the Lidy to assure 
lier that she might now retrace her steps in safety. She had fully conti0 
prehended the danger she was in, and not less our endeavour to save her, 
and aided by iny band she turned round to reach the bank she had 
quitted ; but the movement she made in doing- so brought upon the 
marquis the full weight of the ^ree, which rather adhered to than wiis 
supported by the rock. lie boro the pressure like an Atlas, until her 
foot was on terra firma, and then releasing himself from the burden, the 
trunk fell with a lieavy splash into the stream, snapping, but not quite 
asunder, as it fell, and dragging it wholly into the current, whose waters 
eddied around it, now dashing it forward and then wiiirling it away from 
the bank, till, like a huge snake with its vertebi-a broken, it was hurled 
over the fall, and rifted itself in one of the sunken rocks beneath tlie 
cascade, where a fragment projected which the descending torrent vainly 
strove to dislodge. 

Tlie courage of Lady Malpas had sustained her admirably throughout, 
the danger to which she had been exjjosed, amljt was only by the death- 
cold hand which I pressed as I assisted her to the shore, that I could guess 
at the nature of her emotions, for her smile was as sweet, and her features 
as unruffled, as I had seen them the morning before in the sunny gardens 
of the park at Baden Baden. 

Mr. St. John, who had manifested a good deal of e.vcitement, thougli 
unfortunately he had been able to do.nothing useful, welcomed Lady 
Malpas with outstretched hands and in her native toii^e, at which shs 
manifested no surprise, for she must have been lost to all sense of hearing 
if she had not already recognised him for a Briton while he stood shout¬ 
ing to the marquis and myself. Slje did not waste her thanks on hinir, 
though she bowed courtconaiy, reserving them for Monsieur do Courtine, 
who, dripping like a river-god, had recrossed the stream, and presented 
himself before her, expressing an earnest hope that she had not suffered 
from the alarm which her too courageous adventure had occasioned. 
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*• For myself,” slie said, “ I had no fear after the first shock was over, 
but it would not be true if I said 1 had not been apprehensive on your 
account, who so gallantly exposed yourself to so much danger. I did not 
think,” she continued, with a sweet but mourtiful smile, “that any one. 
existed who would have taken so jnuch trouble about me. But J owe 
you double thanks, first, for having .saved my life, and in tlie next place 
for correcting a false impression—mdoss, indeed, which is more likely— 
your generous act were merely an ellcet of impidse.” 

“ There is no doubt that ilie first movement at the sight of danger is a 
spontaneous effort, .and few draw back from what they hsivc once begun, 
but,” .said the m.ar(|ui.s, “ one’.s cxertioirs, one’s anxiety may be increased 
ten-fold by knowing who the person is one desires to save. I could uot 
have seen you before without remembeiing ycc.i, and who that has once 
hud the happiness of seeing you but would peril life and limb in your 
service ?” 

There was more than mei’o gallsintry in this speech, for thougli the 
words were such as any well-bred Frenchman might utter fii extricating 
a Lady from a crowd on the Boulevard Italion, an expression in Monsieur 
de Courtine's e^e, and an earuestuoss in the tone of voice, showed that 
his feelings had some sliare in the avow'ul. Lady Malpas appeared to 
think so too, for a slight colour rose to her cheek—the first 1 bad yet 
seen tliere—but it speedily passed away, and she answered, 

|f “ Whatever the cause—and 1 will speculate no more about it—believe 
me I am deeply grateful,’’ and slie held out her baud, which the marquis 
raised respectfully to his lips. “ But,” she continued, turning towards 
me, “ I am al.so indebted to tlie cxci tloas of this young man, avIio exposed 
himself in nearly an ecpial degree, ana rendered me the most valuable 
aid. I hope,” she said, apjicaling to my master, “you will permit 
me to acknowledge bis services.” 

As she sjioke she drew out a sfnall embroidered purse with some gold 
in it, and beckoned me to approach. 1 did so hesitatingly, for a feeling 
of shame kept me back. I did not like to receive money from one 
w'liom I felt I had wronged ; I remembered tliat 1 had withheld her 
letter that morning-, and that besides having given her cause for anxiety, 

I had placed her secret in the ])ow'er of one who, I feared, w'ould not be 
ovcr-seru])idous in turning it to his own account. I had been paid for 
that act, however, and wlien she thanktal me I seemed to feel the coin 
wdiioh Mr. St. ,7ohn had^iven me sear iny heart like a hot iron. It was 
something redeeming in my own opinion that I had helped to save her ; 
to have acc( j*ted her gold wmuld have cast me even lower than I was 
before. I therefore humbly but firmly declined to receive any recom- 


“ It will be a far greater satisfaction to me, madam,” I said, “ to experi¬ 
ence the same kind of pleasure,as those above me. It is not often tlmt 
a poor boy like myself has such a luxury at his command.” As 1 spoke 
I bowed and retreated. 


I could perceive that Lady Malpas was not displeased at ray words, 
neither was Monsieur de Courtine, but .Air. St. John shrugged his 
shoukfers, and a malicious smile seemed to say that, after what had passed 
between us, I was unnecessarily sensitive. I had already begun 
to entertain a dislike to tliis gentleman, and the feeling rapidly increased. 
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At any rate,” I said to myself, “he shall see that I am not his slave/^ 
and ’ivatchln'^ my opportunity when his eye was turned towards me, and 
the marquis and Lady Malpas were looking in a different direction, I deli¬ 
berately took the Napoleon from my pocket and spun it into the gulf. 

Tlie blood shot intf) Ids cheeks, and he compressed his lips, giving me 
a glance that said he would remember the act, but I did not provoke him 
by any further gesture. 

“Since your servant, monsieur,” said Lady Malpas, to the manpiis, 
“refuses to accept this trifling recognition of his assistance, I must devote 
the money to another purpose, ’n this forest country neither labour nor 
Uiatorials are dear, and I dare say this sum will serve to build a more 
secure bridge than that which I foolishly attempted to cross. If not, it 
is but adding to it.” 

“Jf^” observed the marquis, “madaine would permit me to be associ¬ 
ated in her project, my recollection of the waterfall of Gcroldsau would 
be still dearer tlian it is.” 

“ Willnigly, monsieur,” replied the lady ; “yoTi deserve to share in a 
memorial that will commemorate your own com-ago and kindness.” 

“ And I too,” said Mr. St. .lohii, “ would gladly co7itiibute my mite.” 

“ I think it is hai’dly fair, ’ ridurned Lady Mal()as, in a tone that 
scarcely veiled an expression of contempt, “ that those shonld ho laid 
under coutrihution who were only spectators of the scone. But, monsieur,” 
she added, addressing the marquis, “ we are keeping you standing here 
in your wet clothes, when we ought to he moving back as fast as wo can 
to Gwoldsau.” 

“ Oh,” rc])lied Monsieur de Courtinc, “ whoever penetrates the Black 
Forest must jnake up his mind to accidents of this kind. But, in truth, 

I had forgotten that I was wet, and a sun like this is> a powerful agent 
to dispel liuniidity.” 

The suggestion of Lady Malpas was, however, attended to, and we 
returned to the village tlic way we came. The tail chasseur was in wait¬ 
ing to receive his mistress, aiul Monsieur de Courtis.e had the happiness 
of conducting her to licr carriage—a pretty phaeton drawn by two beau¬ 
tiful white ponies, which she drove herself. A few words passed between 
them, amongst which 1 heard some rcferonce made to the approaching 
concert for that evening, and iu a few moments tJic equipage of Lady 
Malpas was out of sight. 

We follow^ed more leisurely, and quite silently to Hadon Baden, for 
sometliing was passing in Mr. St. John’s mind which rendered him as 
taciturn as he was ordinarily loquacious. On the other hand, the brow 
of the marquis was less sombre than 1 had yet seen it, and his thoughts 
seemed of a brighter hue than was their wont. This was no fancy of 
mine, for the consequences shortly declared themselves. 
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WHICH IS THE PRETTIEST? 

A GLIMPSE AT THE PARISIAN COULISSES. 

Ur AN Old Habitu£. 

We think we are justified in saying that never was the English stage 
more deficient in female loveliness than it is at the present moment. In¬ 
deed, excepting Miss Fortescue, Miss ’Carson, and one or two others, w'C 
can hardly cite a single actress in any one of our theatres who has any 
real pretension to beauty. We have, it is true, a few celebiities of ten 
or twenty years’ standing, who, though now but the shadows of their 
former selves, might possibly still pass intister, could people be prevailed 
upon to leave their lorgnettes at home, but aS almost every one of these 
ladies might, without the slightest incongruity, represent la Femme de 
Q,uara7Ue Ans, w'c cannot consider them as exceptions to the general 
rule. 

In Paris the case is different; every year, on an average, fifty or sixty 
debutantes, fresh from the Conservatoire, the hanlieue, or the provinces, 
"appear at one or other of the twenty-two theatres of the capital; and 
though, perhaps, only one-third of the entire number may succeed in 
obtaining engagements, still, as it rarely happens that a pretty wyman 
is rejected by a manager, the chances are, that out of the twenty or 
thirty who remain in Paris, one half, at least, have good looks, if they 
have nothing else^to depend upon. 

After a diligent examination of the persoiwel of the different Parisian 
theatres, we find the names of no less than fifty-seven actresses, singers, 
or danseuses, who have a certain imputation for beauty. Whether that 
reputation be in all casc‘: well-founded is a matter of opinion, and, as 
Amal says, les opinions sont lihres. We propose, though the task is 
both difficult and delicate, passing each of the candidates successively in 
review before our readers, and thus endeavouring to solve the problem 
contained in the title of our article— which is the prettiest t 

N.B. We dreamt last night that we were writing on this very subject, 
and had our eyes scratched out by some of the charming creatures at the 
bottom of the list. 'J'hey say “ dhrames 
hope they do. 

The Academie Royale de Musique, without counting rats and figur¬ 
antes, whose faces we know better than we do their names, contributes 
six candidates for the prize of beauty. These are Mesdemoiselles Carlotta 
Grisi, Nau, Adele Dumilatre, Maria, Plunkett, and D’Halbert. The 
five first are well known in EugJland; the sixth is a pupil of the Couser- 
vatoii'e, and has not been long on the stage. 

Mademoiselle Carlotta Grisi is a most lovely and loveable blonde ; her 
soft blue eyes are delightfully expressive, her figure is admirably propor¬ 
tioned, and there is a bewitching fascination in her manner, which is 
as exclusively her own as it is irresistible. 

Mademoiselle Nan has a slight but graceful figure, and an intelligent 


always go by contnmes ; we 
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and agreeable countenance ; she is, however, Interesting and elegant 
rather than pretty. 

Mademoiselle Adele Dumilatre is tall and thin, with good eyes, 
but a wide mouth: she would look better were she more sparing of 
paint. * 

Mademoiselle Maria has a piquant face, with small but brilliant 
eyes, which, however, are rather too clot., together, and a trim little 
figure. 

Mademoiselle Plunkett is petite, but beautifully made: her feet are 
diminutive and well-formed, aim her smile is extremely attractive. She 
has one of those bright, merry faces which it is always pleasant to con¬ 
template, radiant with youth, archness, and good humour. 

M.ademoiselle D’Halbcrt’s principal claims to beauty consist in a pair 
of soft blue eyes and a mass of blonde^’inglcts. 

The Theatre Fran^.ais is richer in tmeut than in good looks, most of 
its lady sociiiaires and pensionnaires having .‘■eeii too many' sunnners to 
liavc I’etained much of their original bloom. Three only out of the entire 
number,* Mesdemoiselles Brohan, Judith, and Solie, fiiiiiy merit the ap¬ 
pellation of The first of those is piqunnte rather than 

pretty, with laughing eyes and a lively, open countenance, at which it 
does one’s heart good to look. %Ve nunember the day when Mademoiselle 
Judith was the idol of the habitues of the P'olics Dramatiques. She w'as 
then a budding beauty, with brilliant eyes and a most admirably propor¬ 
tioned figure; she is now a beauty in full bloom, with an incipient 
tendency to embonpoint. 

The last of the trio, Mademoiselle Solie, is a young and timid ingLnuc, 
endowed by nature witli a pretty but ratlier inexpressive countenance, 
and a quiet, lady-like manner. 

The Opera Comique is indifferently supplied with pretty faces, no one 
having yet been found worthy' of rejdaeijig Madame Anna Thillon. In¬ 
deed, we do not think that the habitues of this tln-atre would have any 
reason to complain were the two or three lady singers wlio alternately 
play Anyelc in Le Dornmo Nbiv to keep their masks on all night, or 
even remain invisible altogether ; which latter gratification Scribe and 
Auber have charitably afforded the public in the first act of La Sirene. 
We, nevertheless, add four names to our list, though not without mis- 
giving. 

Mademoiselle Berthe, though a new comer, is incomparably the pearl, 
as far as beauty goes, of the Salle Favart; there is a piquant naivete, in 
her youthful face, and a lively simplicity in her manner which contrast 
agreeably with the unprepossessing and unintellectual countenances of 
some of her chefs (Temploi. 

Madame Henri Poticr has a sufficiency of blonde ringlets and a pair 
of pretty eyes. 

Madame Cbarlet Martin is a w'refcbed singer, J)ut W'ith that we 
have nothing to do ; she has bceji called a jolie femrne for the last five or 
six years, and it would be cruel to attempt to undeceive her at the eleventh 
hour. 


* We do not include Mademoiselle Kachel in this catalogue: hers is the beauty 
of genios, which it would be sacrilege to confound with mere physical beauty. 
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Mademoiselle Delille has a ronnd, chubby face, and two small twinkling 
eyes, almost hidden by her rosy cheeks. 

The Odeon offers scanty temptation to induce the amateur to cross the 
water, Madame Delvil being the sole tolerably-looking female in the 
troupe. Her eyes are largo and fine, bit her figure and manner are ter¬ 
ribly deficient in grace. 

The manager of the recently-opened Tlicatre IJistorique, M. Hostein, 
has already crontrived to add three handsome women to his company, 
Mesdemoiselles Jjucie, Atala Beauchene, and Maillet. The first, a trans- 
fuge irom the Ainbigu, has beautiful eyes, and would be extremely pretty 
were it m)t for a im)st unseemly wide mouth, which completely neutralises 
the cftcct pj'oduced by her brilliant orbs. 

Mademoiselle Atala Beauchene, once the Josephine of the Cirque, is a 
majestic specimen of womankind ^ her figure, though rather on a large 
scale, is well-proportioned, and she treads the stage with ease and 
dignity. 

Mademoiselle Maillet is a pretty girl and a promising actress. At- 
tendons. 

It is a long way from the Boulevard du Tcanple to the Place de la 
Bourse, but witli the Vaudeville and its seraglio in view, the distance 
seems a more nothing. No less than seven of M. Lockroy’s pensioHnaires 
claim our attention, but six of tlicm must wait their turn. A tout Seig¬ 
neur louthonneur. 

Madame Doehe has the softest and most delicious blue e}es, the 
most silky hair, the most ('logant figure, and the sweetest voice ima¬ 
ginable ; forming an cnscmhlv of loveliness rarely met with on or oft’ the 
stage. But it is the expression of her countenaiico that constitutes its 
greatest charm ; there is such blight intelligence in her eye, such arch¬ 
ness and naivcle in her smile, such femliilne gentleness and unspeakable 
grace in her manner that, far from wondering at the universal homage 
paid to lu It (line du V(t'>deriUe, we only regret the utter inadequacy of 
words to do justice to he beauty. 

Mademoiselle Darcier has a lively and pleasing countenance, expressive 
eyes (which, however, are rather loo ineonveiiieutly “ convenient” to each 
other), and very engaging manners. 

Mademoiselle Augustine Figeuc is a gentle, timid-looking creature, 
with long-fringed g.izolle eyes, a quiet lady-likc tenuc, and a soft, low 
voice, “ a most excellent thing in woman.” 

Mademoiselle Nathalie has magnifieent black eyes, and the most good- 
natured face possible. Had we not been already aware of her kind and 
amiable disposition, we should have guessed it from her countenance. 

Mademoiselle Anna Grave has created too much sensation in London 
not to deserve an honourable mention; wo should indeed be discourteous 
were we to omit a passing txfibutc of admiration to her bright eyes and 
gentle smile. * 

Mademoiselle Oaxoline Bader is an importation from the Delassements 
Comiques, wher? she is said to have been much admired. We question 
whether she will be equally to the taste of the fretiuenters of the Vaude¬ 
ville. She is short in stature, or in other words une petite houlotte., 
tolendily fresh-looking, but puppet-like and manieree. 

Madeftioiselle Armande, when not acting, is generally to be seen in 
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an avanf-scene of one or other of the theatres. She is neither pretty 
nor plain, but is said to be extremely spiritucUe off the stage. 

From the Vaudeville to the Varietes is but a step, a'nd here also 
beauty is tolerably abundant. 

Mademoiselle Dclphinc Marquet, ex-dansense dc Fopera, is an elegant 
rather than a pretty woman, with a very sweet smile and a slight and 
extremely graceful lignre. 

Mademoiselle St. Marc was surely intend* d by nature to represent 
the in J'Hin’S: it is impossible to imagine any thing more engaging than 
the (p 'iitillesse of this eharming .ictress. 

Madcmoi.selle Constance is better looking- thaii her sister Mademoiselle 
Arniand, but her countenance is utterly devoid of intelligence. C'csl 
'fine join: poupir. 

Mademoiselle Lagier is a very young actress, being only iii her iifteenth 
year. Her beauty and talent, though still in the bud, are fast opening 
into blossom. 

Pursuing our way along the Boulevard, we come to the Gymnase 
Dramatique, the ohief ornaments of which are Miles. Rose and Anna 
Clieri, De.siroe, Melcy, Koelib'r, and Marthe. 

Mademoiselle Rose (duri is not, strictly speaking, [»retty, hiit the c.x- 
prcsslon of her eoimtenaiice is most amiable and [)leasing, and there is a 
modest reserve in her manner which, fi-om its very rarity on the stage, is 
the mure attractive. Her sister Anna has tine eyes, a joyous, open coun¬ 
tenance, and a well-proportioned figure. 

We could wish for no hotter deihniion of the very expressive adjective 
puptant, than Mademoiselle Desiree’s arch and ju’ctty face. Hef spark¬ 
ling, saucy eye^, alwavs on the (jid virc, her delicious little nez relronssc, 
and the cliarrning mixture of simplicity ami coipietry which <*haractorises 
her acting, inust be seen in older to he ajipreclated ; no description can 
do them justici!. 

Mademoiselle IMeley is a handsome hrniicUr, wiWi heautifnl eyes and 
hair, a good (igure, and a sweet Imt somewhat Uicla y’mo.se voice. 

Mademoiselle Koehler’s cliief attractions are her youth, and the child¬ 
like ingenuity of her manner. 

As for IMademoiselle Marthe, slie is a vrni Bovton de A’o.o?, nor could 
ail} one have been found titter to personate that character in Clarisse 
Ilarlowe. Besides being one of the prettiest, she is also one ol the most 
elegant actresses on the French stage. 

The Palais Royal, thougli a small theatre, ncveriholoss musters no less 
than eight artistes more or less worthy of figuring on our list. These 
are Mesdemolselles Ozy, Lambert, Juliette 1st, Juliette 2nd, Scriwaueck, 
Freueix, Durand, and Maria Brassine. 

Mademoiselle Alice Ozy was once the thinnest of Parisian actresses, 
but her constitution and figure have derived considerable benefit from her 
trip to England in the spring of 184o. * She is a merry, lively creature, 
not positively pretty, but endowed with a pair of most mischievous eyes, 
and a saucy pertness of manner h la Dejazet^ both admirably adapted to 
the rather dicolletees allusions with which her parts are usually studded. 

Mademoiselle Laure I^mbcrt is one of the handsomest women in 
Paris ; her dark eyes are magnificently lustrous, her complexion (for an 
actress) is remarkably fair, and her figure is unexceptionable. 
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Mademoiselle Juliette the First is a recent importation from the Vau¬ 
deville, and is a tall, dashing creature, the eloquence of whose beaming 
eyes is undefliable. 

Mademoiselle Juliette the Second Is short, slight, and piquante; her 
full face is far prettier than her profile. She plays and looks grisettes 
EO naturally that one would almost imagine she had been one herself. 

Mademoiselle Scriwaneck has nothing ugly about her but her name—■ 
ah, yes, 1 forgot, and her voice, which has a Dejazetian sharpness. In 
other respects she is gentille and agreeable. 

The soft blue eyes and blonde ringlets of Mademoiselle Freii^ix have 
much tended to swell the lists of her adorers; were her mouth a little 
smaller, and her teeth a little whiter, we should be inclined to share their 
enthusiasm. 

Mademoiselle Durand is quiet and ladylike, and in every respect so 
unlike her camarades, that one is tempted to exclaim, “ ()ue diable va~ 
t-fllc fairc dams cetle galcre ?” 

Mademoiselle Maria Brassinc enjoys the reputation of being a thorough 
gourmande, and certainly her plump cheeks and healthy air speak 
volumes in favour of what the doctors call “ generous diet.” 

After a most diligent research, we can only find three actresses at the 
Porte St. Martin (without counting the danseuses, who flit in and out with 
such rapidity that it is morally impossible to distinguish one from 
another) who have any pretension to beauty, and that pratension, in two 
instances, at least, is by no means incontestable. 

Mademoiselle Andrea, the belle of the theatre, is an agreeable brunette, 
with vA*y fine and expressive eyes, and a symmetrical figure. 

Mademoiselle Grave is short, plump, and not bad-looking on the stage, 
but her complexion will not stand the test of daylight. 

Mademoiselle dTIarville’s eyes are remarkably brilliant, and could she 
be painted with a cloud before her mouth, she would make a very pretty 
picture. 

Proceeding onwards t • the Ambign and the Gaitc, wo find at each of 
these theatres four candidates entered for the beauty sweepstakes ; the 
pets of the Ambigu being Mesdames Giiyon, Naptal, Rival, and Emma; 
and those of the (Jatte, Mesdames Charles Potier, Dannont, Courtois, and 
Sen. 

Madame Guyon slightly resembles Giulia Grisi, and is decidedly a fine, 
showy woman. , 

MadameNaptal Arnault is tall, slim, and graceful, and her eyes have a 
peculiarly soft and fascinating expression. 

Mademoiselle Rival is a promising ingenue, and a dangerous rival to 
the fairest of her comrades. 

M.ademoisolle limma is a plump little blonde, something (a long way) 
after the pocket Venus. 

If Madame Charles Potier’s cduntenancc were a little more expressive, 
and her manner a little less lackadaisical, she would be one of the most 
pleasing actresses in any of the boulevard theatres ; her face, figure, and 
voice being each highly agreeable in its way. 

Mademoiselle Darmont is not only a pretty girl, but is throughly aware 
of the fact, and more’s the pity. 

Miles.* Courtois and Sen are neither first-rate actresses nor first-rate 
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beauties, but each of them cau boast as enticing a minois chiffonni. as 
one would wish to see. 

We have never had the good fortune to see Mademoiselle CarailJe 
Leroux, except in the arena of the Cirque, We cau therefore only say 
that she is an angel on horseback, whatever she may be on foot. 

Before we quit the Boulevard du Temple, we must give a passing word 
in favour of little Fanny Kleine, of the Folies Dramatiques, who would 
be very pretty would she only pay a visit to M. Dcsirabode, or Mr. 
Rogers, of Osanore notoriety, and also of three minor stars of the D6- 
lasscments Comiques, Miles. Celeste, Estelle and Bachclet. 

The first of these, the far-famed Mogador, the polkeuse of the Jardin 
Mabille, the dashing rider of the Hippodrome, and now the introducer of 
the cancan to the habitues of the D^lassements, is a rather handsome 
hrunetfe, with very wicked eyes, and marvellous agility of limb. 

Luckily for Miles. Estelle and Baclielct, it is not our province to judge 
them in their dramatic capacity; we can, however, conscientiously add 
their names to the long list of candidates for the juizc of beauty. 

The for(.‘going summary only includes those actresses who arc at 
present actually engaged at o.j-a or other of the Parisian theatres ; but as 
we find in our 7iote-boolv the names of a dozen pretty women, most of 
whom have either left the stage altogether, or have accepted engagements 
out of France, we cannot do less than introduce th(;m in alphabetical 
order to our readers, and allow them an entree tic faveur. 

'fhe y are Miles Beaussire ;* Doze (now Madame Roger dc Beauvoir); 
Fanny Durand; Duverger ; Esther (in Russia); Faigueil; Lievonne; 
Page (on the point of leaving Russia) ; Pitron ; Plcssy (in Russia); 
Valence; Mai'ia Volet. • 

Our list is complete, but the most dUfie-ult part of our task is yet to 
conic. It is not enough to have named the candidates, we must now de¬ 
ckle as to their respective merits ; and this decision, being naturally of a 
jieaccfiil (h’sj)osition, we would fain render as palatuble to tlu3 fair ladies 
concerned as circumstances will allow. We will, therefore, select not OJi-e 
only, hut six^ from the entire number, gi\lng each of our readers full per¬ 
mission to present the golden apple to la dame de ses pc-nsees. Lcs void : 

Madame Dociie; iVIudeuioisello Lambert; IMadcmoisellc Marthe; 
Mademoiselle Du verger; Mademoiselle Dc.siret>; Mademoiselle-. 

On second thoughts ive will stop at No. 5, leaving No. 6 an open ques¬ 
tion, as the best means of conciliating the amour propre of ces dames, 
none of whom need now complain that they are omitted. 

* Mile. Beaussire has lately re-appeared at the Acadtuiic Iloyale, under the 
name of Madame Betti. 
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An Episode in Russian History. 

I.-M. TOURGUENF.FP ASSOCIATED WITH M. DE STEIN. 

When tho Russian army crossed tlie frontier of Germany, its numbers 
were so reduced tliat at the first review made by tlie emperoi’, in presence 
of tho King- of J’russia at Kalisti, not much more than 15,000 men Avore 
present. 

But affairs had then taken a ncAV aspect. So long;' as the Russians ho,d 
remained on their own territory, they had to fi^litthe enemy alone. But 
now powerful allies Averc about to unite their cattles Avith I'm Russian. 

Prussia presented itself in tlie van of these .nations. Forced into an 
alliance Avitli Napoleon, that country Avitnessed the triumphs of the Rus¬ 
sians Avith undissembled joy. 'fhis sympathy had already manifested 
itself in that division of tlie Hnssiun armv Avhich had entered into cam- 
paign Avith the French under the command of General York. It is Avell 
known that King Frederick William had nothing to do AA’ith the arrange¬ 
ments which this general entered into Avith Diebitch, and the first appeal 
made to the Prussians w.is equally made without the sanction of their 
monarch. 

It Avas the Baron de Stein avIvo took the initiative on this occasion. 
Originally from the duchy of Nassau, M. de Stein belonged to one <Tf tho 
most ancient families of (iermany. The admiration which he erterlained 
for the great Frederick induced him to enter into tlie ser\'ice of Prussia, 
and shortly after the peace of Tilsit, he became prime minister of that 
country. A correspondence intercepted between tlie minister ami another 
person by the Frencli •igents, drew down upon him, however, all the 
vindictivi'iiess of Napoleon. Stem Avas outlawed, and his property was 
eoniiseated : the family withdrew to Hanover, lie him.self took refuge at 
Pi'ague, Avlierc he bec.'ime intimate Avith the old Elector of llo.sse Cassol, 
an exile like himself. 

At the epoch of the Avar of 1812, M. de Stein was obliged to quit the 
Austrian states Avdiich had then formed a close alliance Avith Napoleon, 
and upon the iuA'itati»n of the Emperor Alexander, he ropalr(‘d to St. 
Petersburg. lien' lie became acquainted with the celebrated Professor 
Arndt, avIio contributed so much by his writings to aAvaken German 
nationality. M. de Stein participated in the views entertained by his co¬ 
exile Arndt, and by the Profo.ssor Jalm, avIio expatiated by a long cap¬ 
tivity in a fortiaess, the expressions of his Avide-embracing patf’iotism. 
Opinions w'erc to a certain extent divided as to how the independence of 
Germany was to \>e brought about, Avhethor by constituting one great 
monarchy, or separating it into tAVO sovereignties, Prussia and Austria, 
to the exclusion of all smaller principalities and kingdoms ; but there was 
only one opinion as to the necessity of a greater unity to oppose with 
success the ambitious and all-powerful emperor of the French. 

When the Baron de Stein re-entered the land of his adoption with a 
victoAous army, his well-known voice found an echo in the bosom of every 
German. It was in vain that the king opposed the popular movement. 
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The Prussians beg-an to prepare for the cominjj striigg^lo, and the popular 
■will became irresistible: all rose up at once, people and kino-s ; the feel¬ 
ings of patriotism and vengeance animated all alike, and Germany was 
once more cvacuat"d by the French. 

It was then, that in furtherance of the great policy which had ever 
actuated the fallen minister, tiiat it was resolved to establish a regular 
administration in all the countries occupied by the armies of the three 
great powers, Russia, Prussia, and Austria. In order to eifcct this 
Utopian scheme, a central department was created, and Raron do Stein 
was appointed as its head. 'J'herc were associated with him in this great 
undertaking, In which kings and princes were to bo re[)rcsented hy Rus¬ 
sian, Pms'^ian, and Austrian gewernors, a Russian, a Prussian, and an 
Austrian commissary. M. Tourgueneff, a Russian by birth, but < ducated 
at Goettingen, was the commissar)' for Russia. 

jVI- Tourgueneff, by his German cducafciou and his personal acfpiaint- 
ance with Franco, made at a time when the emperor of that country 
was at the apogee of his glory, liad become dci'ply Imbued wdtli a sense 
of the prostrate condition of his own coimiry, and the inferiority of divided 
Germany to united France. He further coneclvcd Ifis country to be hu¬ 
miliated in the person of Alexander, Nor was it necessary, to use the 
words of the then young’ diplomatist, to bo intimate with the .secrets of 
cabinets to perceive which of tiie two sovereigns was the mjister at the os- 
tentatious coiifcrciic(;s of Eriurt. 

As M, de St«'in's views in regard to the confederation of the German 
.statc.s, M'ith a liberal and coiistitutlmia! repre'-'cntatl<'n of the provincial 
states, have been recently published,^ so the part taken hy the Rtissian 
statesman, M. Tourgueneff, in the transactions of those momentous times, 
and which from a subsequent tf)o anxious propag.andlsm of liberal ideas, 
^and a too zealous abhorrence of sei-fdom, led to final exile and disgrace ; 
have also still more recently mad<i their appearance in the sliape of what 
cannot hut bo considered as a uairative alike <‘ha'’acterised by% most 
statestnan-like scope of ideas, and a nobk* and magnanimous spirit of 
resignation.f M^'e have been induced to give a brief but comprehensive 
sketch of this curious little episode in Russian histoiy, 

II.—THE CAMl’AlGIf OF RUSSIA. 

“ Numerous works,” says M. 'rourgiieneff, have been written upon 
the campaign of 1812. Official narraiives and despalches have been 
published, but nowhere do we find any intimation of the pi'obahlc plan 
adopted by tlie Hussian government at the beginning of the war. The 
most logical conclusion to be deduced from this is, that no sucli plan ever 
existed. A general instinct made it felt, that Russia could only tight the 
enemy with chances of success, by letting it penetrate into tnc heart ol' 
the country, but nothing attests that these tactics formed the basis of a 
pre-arranged system. • 

“ Neither the choice of fortified points, nor the establishment of maga¬ 
zines indispensable to the subsistence of the army, announced the inten¬ 
tion of operating at the commencement of the campaign a retrograde 
movement. These magazines, as well as the camp of Drissa, were all 
established upon the frontier.” 


• V. Lebensbilder au8 dem Befreiungskriege, 1841. 
t La Bussie et les Busses, par N. Tourgueneff. 3 vols. Paris, 1847. 
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■ Yet the campaign of 1812 commenced, as is well known, by the re¬ 
treat of the Russian army towards the interior. Other nations admired 
this retreat; in Russia, on the contrary,* the opinion of the country, as 
well as that of the arnjy, was opposed to that of the commander-in-chief, 
Barclay de Tolly; and at length, after the occupation of Smolensk by 
the enemy, the emperor was obliged to give way to the force of public 
opinion, and his former minister-of-war was replaced by Koutousoflf. So 
far the correctness of M. Tourgueneff’s views are corroborated by the 
manner in which this first step in the campaign was looked upon in 
Russia itself. 

Miicli has been said in respect to the burning of Moscow. By whom was 
the conflagration lit ? The French pretend, whicli was true, that upon their 
entrance into Moscow, the flames showed themselves in many spots; the 
French autlioritics even caused some iinfortuimtcs to bo hung, asserting that 
they had detected them in the act. This proof we know quite well would not 
be conclusive, for nowhere do the authorities entertain scruples in employing 
all kinds of arguments, even the scattbld, when its use will give strength to 
their assertions. But common sense tells ns that it is not the French who 
can be reasonably accused of this event, which was so opposed to their real 
interests. On the other hand, it is certain that this conflagration most ma¬ 
terially served the interests of tlie Russian emjHrp, by exciting the passions of 
the people against the enemy, and by depriving the latter of immense means of 
subsistence. 

Many facts, besides, appear to indicate that the city was fired by the 
Russians themselves. The authorities of Moscow, when evacuating the town, 
had taken with them the fire-engines. It is notorious, also, that the prison- 
doors were opened. It was even said that torches, made on purpose, were 
distributed by police agents. These torches, it was added, had been fabricated 
by a scientific foreigner, who was also charged to construct an immense balloon, 
by means of which he was to throw from a great height in the air all sorts of 
inflammable matter into the enemy’s camp. However it may be, no definite 
light lias ever been thrown upon the question. The only thing certain is, that * 
goveriuncnt, that is to say, the emperor, was a perfect stianger to ail that con¬ 
cerns me conflagration that he never gave any order or aiitliorisatiori in 
tlie matter. It is probable that the impulse having been given by the local 
authorities, tlie rest was done by imitation. Russian soldiers, when leaving 
the town, and isolated inliabitanfs, may perhaps have fired the town at various 
spots, and its progress may have been so mncli the more rapid as all means of 
extinguishing it had been taken away. What is also certain is, that long be¬ 
fore tlie capture of Moscow, many persons sjioke of the conflagration of the 
city as a matter of necessity in case of its occupation by the enemy. Conver¬ 
sations to this effect took place in the jirescnce of Rostopchine, and at his own 
residence. One senator, among others, whose entire fortune consisted of 
houses situated in the must populous and mercantile quarter, said tliat he 
should not hesitate to set fire to them if the Frencli entered Moscow. Ros- 
topchinc manifested openly the same disposition. 

If Rostopcliine considered it necessary, for motives whicli it is now 
difficult to appreciate, to publislva pamphlet a long time after the above 
events, in which he denied all participation in the conflagration, the well- 
known fact of his having also, previous to that event, fired his own 
country-mansion on the approach of the French, and left there an in¬ 
scription, announcing to the invadem that a similar reception awaited 
them at every step of their progress, speaks, in combination with other 
circti^nstanccs, volumes in opposition to one little pamphlet, the necessity 
for which,'under an absolute government like that of Russia, it is as 
difficult to divine as the feelings that gave it birth. Rostopchine himself 
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received for a long time the enthusiastic demonstrations of the people as 
the saviour of his country, and as a thing due to him. The subsequent 
denial of his claim to these manifestations can therefore only have had- 
its origin in political motives. 

m. —THE BESTOKATION OF THE BOUMBONS. 

When the passage of the Beresiiia hadfunshed the campaign, and the- 
emperor himself had joined the victorious army, M. de Stein, as chief of 
the central department, urged the energetic prosecution of the war. He 
was cordially seconded in this b} Blucher and Gneisenau. On the other 
hand, the Austrians did not wish to advance too far, and spoke t)f forti- 
Hed camps upon the lihine. Gneisenau, head of the staff of the Prussian 
army, wdio had passed that river with his troops, complained in a letter 
addressed to M. de Stein of the dilatoriness pf the allied armies, and 
enumerated the advantages that wmuld flow from pushing on with vigour 
and celerity. The, general hogged the minister to submit these con- 
sidt'vations to the Emperor Alexander, and to indiice him to march on¬ 
wards as he had already done on the Vistula. ‘‘ If we do not enter 
Paris,” said M. Gneisenau, ii' this reinai-kahle letter, “ our revenge and 
our triumph will be incomplete.” 

Alexander was not in reality the official chief of the allied ai juios : tlie 
Austrian Field-marshal Prince Schwartzenberg bore that title ; and it 
ixHjuired all the art of a skilful and astute diplomatist to make the 
Austrian general advance according to his wishes. Bliichcr, hovvc\tM', 
notwithstanding a few checks, kept moving forwards, and thus bchwartzen- 
berg was obliged to follow. Sometimes, M. Tourgueiieff relates, the 
emperor used to lise in the night, and, accompanied by an aide-ilo-camp, 
wbo c-arried a lantern, lie would go and converse with Scliwaitzenbcrg us 
he lay in liis bod. It was in one of these noctumal conferencos that the 
emperor announced to the commander-in-chief the resolution which he 
had taken to move upon Paris. The Austrian gLMUTal, surprised at this 
intimatiou, op^iosed it Avith all possible arguments. But the emperor in¬ 
sisted upon the immediate execution of lii.s project; and declared that if 
the marshal would not accompany him, ho, Alexander, would go alone to 
Paris at the head of his army. The Emperor Alexander was indeed the 
only one of tlie three powers who had, at an early pciiod, contemplated 
and worked seriously and energetically at tlic overthrow of Napoleon. 
M. Tourguenelf includes England among the powers that were desirous 
of [»eace at the time of the Conferences of Cliatlllon, and say.s that the 
Emperor Alexander was only upheld iu fiis projects by M. de Stein 
and M. Pozzo di Borgo. But Blucher and Gueiseuau ought also to 
have been included in the category of the emperor’s supporters, as, in 
seconding the views of the autocrat, they went so far as to risk incurring 
the displeasure of their king and master. 

As it was with regard to the overthrow of Napoleon, so also our 
Russian diplomatist argues that tlie Emperor Alexander had entertained 
the project of the restoration of the Bourbons long previous to the occu¬ 
pation of Paris by the allies. Hence he treats the celebrated saying o£ 
Louis XVIII. on his return to France, that after God it was to the 
Prince Regent that he was most indebted for his restoration to the thi’one 
of his ancestors, and the claims of Talleyrand, Pradt, and Dalberg^ to- 
having successfully uiged the suit of the exiled dynasty with equal ia- 
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difference, and asserts that it was solely after God, to the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander and to MM. de Stein and Pozzo di Borgo that Louis was indebted 
fop his restoration. This is evidently a very one-sided view of the case. 
Alexander, at the head of an advancing and victorious army, may have 
first conceived an idea, an opportunity for the iiccomplishmeut of which 
had been long anxiously sought for by this countiy in particular, and to 
which favourite object many were working at the same time, nor can the 
intimacy of Lord Castlereagh and Prince Metternich be considered for a 
moment as a valid objection to the existence of a line of policy which 
had been prominent throughout. • 

M. Tou^guene^F, it must be remarked, considers the policy of Austria 
to be opposed to the nationality of Germany as imbued solely with the 
interests of a reigning dynasty. 

“ The German states,” says our author, “ have their nationality to 
establish, Austria has permission to destroy these nation ditics or to pre¬ 
vent their establishing themselves. When we consider the struggle that 
began at this time, and which has never cejised to exist between those 
two |)olitlcal systems, it may be said that the genius’ of good and the 
genius of evil found themselves personified for Germany, the first in the 
Baron do Stein and the second in Prince do Metternich.” 

Carried away by this love of a visionary and impracticable S 3 -stem, M. 
Tourgneneff as’^erts that it was from a feeling of pride that Louis XVUI. 
did not recognise Alexander as bis real benefactor ; the same pride which 
he relates caused bini to pass before Alexander when dining at his oavu 
table, and to seat himself in an arm-chair while he only offered a common 
chair to tl>c emperor. General La Ilarpc, who at that period was inti¬ 
mate with the emperor, expressed how much he felt there was disrespectful 
ill such a proceeding. ^ 

“ I had forewarned you,” he said, “ that these Bourbons were always 
the same.” 

. “ That docs not surprise me in the least,” answered the emperor, w'ith 
a smile, “hut I am mu ;Ii above noticing such pettinesses.” 

On the other hand, Alexander is declared to have been the idol of the 
fickle Parisians. The other sovereigns passed by almost without being 
noticed. WJicn they w^ere seen together, still the only cry was, “ Long 
live the emperor!’’ One day that this shout ivas rmsed in the saloon of 
the opera, Alexander induced Francis to advance in front of the box to 
how their acknowledgments; but the public, so that there might bo no 
mistake in’the matter, begaji to shcut out, “Long live the Emperor 
Alexander I” 

When the Emperor Alexander quitted Paris in 1814, he wished to 
visit England. It was his wish at the same time that he should be ac¬ 
companied by his guard, as ho was anxious that their splendid appearance 
should be admired by the English, m. ver imagining that something else is 
requisite to excitij^ the admiration of a free people than well-disciplined 
soldiers. His councillors did not know, or did not care to explain to him 
the extravagance of this fancy, in his wishing to give the spectacle of a 
military review to the EngUsh people. Steps were accordingly taken 
with the English ministry preparatory to the emperor’s departure. Lord 
Castlereagh, however, intimated with every possible politeness, that it 
was im]possible, that a military force could be allowed to disembark in 
England wiUioi^ the sanction of Parliament having been obtained to 
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that effect. This answer might hare been, easily foreseen, and the em¬ 
peror’s counciliors might, by a little more candour, hare spared their 
sovereign the ridicule attendant upon so preposterous a request. 

“Soldatomania,” says M. Tourgueneft^ “is of old standing in the 
Russian Imperial family. Peter III., when still only gmnd duke, had 
fortresses manufoctured of earthenware, and 6tted up with soldiera of 
sugar. One day his young wife entering into his room, %ould not help 
laughing at perceiving a poor mouse hanging from a scaffold erected 
upon the glacis of a fortress. The grand duke was extremely indignant 
at this hilarity, and^aid that tliere was nothing laughable in the matter, 
as the criminal who had been executed had been tried by a council of 
war and condemned to death for having eaten a sentinel.” 

■IV.-THE CONGRESS OP VIENNA. 

The congress of Vienna, instead of occupying itself with serious 
matters, opened until parades and feasts of all kinds. “ The congress 
dances but makes no progress,” became an observation in every person’s 
month, and the Prince do Ligne said on liis death-bed, “ There was only 
wanting to the congress the ceremonies of a mai'shal’s funeral, liiid 1 
shall furnish them with tliisr new' entertainment.” 

The chief questions agitated by the congress wci’C the fusion of Stixonj’ 
into Prussia, and tlio indemnification of^King Frederick Augustus by the 
Rhenish provinces. Tliis arrangement was opposed by Austria and 
Englaml. The former naturally deemed that a Prusso-Saxon monarehy 
w'ould he too compact and formidable a power in its own immediate 
neighbourhood; and as to Great Britain, the favourite notion of the 
ministry had for some time been to sun-ound France with as formidable 
powers as possible. , It was in execution of this project that Belgium was 
united to TIolland, and Genoa was g-iveii up to Sardinia. Thiers asserts, 
in Ills Histoire du Considat rt da rEmpire, tom. v., that this notion had 
its origin .-A St. Pctersbtfrg in 1^04, and this viev* of the matter is par¬ 
tially embraced by M. Tourguoueff, but it involves a striking ineonsistency 
with the admitted facts, that Russia and M. de Stein as the head of the 
central department, were opposed to the policy of Austria and England, 
which was again strangely enough seconded by tlio l''reneh plenipo¬ 
tentiaries. 

It was in the midst of negotiations, cavils, and intrigues of all kinds, 
ceremonies of every description, festivals, and balls, tli.at the news of 
Napoleon's disembarkmeut in France fell like a shell in the bosom of the 
congress. Without this event, it cannot be conceived how the assembly 
in question would ever have concluded its labours. The only act accom¬ 
plished was eflfeoted by»Lord Castlereagh’s persistance, the fusion of the 
little biit ancient republic of Genoa into the territory of Piedmont. 

’rhe return of Napoleon did not talcQ all parties by surprise. Many 
political prophets, and among them jn»re especially, thafamous Kotzebue, 
had never censed to point out the dangers to the dynasty of the Bourbons 
and to the peace of Europe, that arose from the proximity of the Isle of 
Elba to France. It is remarkable that M. TourgnenefF says upon the 
subject, that during the sitting of congress at Vienna, he heard the Island 
of St. Helena mentioned before Napoleon had escaped from Elba. The 
English can well afford to allow the blame of this remote banishment to 
be participated in by the allied powers. Nor was it without foand^ion. 
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that the emperor himself, In excuse for his evasion, reproached the allies 
with the intention of sending him away from Europe to some distant 
island in the torrid zone. 

Alexander is said to have been most active in his preparations to renew 
the war. The Prussians also to have manifested the same ardour as in 
1813. The Duke of Wellington started for Brussels. As the allies had 
little confidence in the energy of the Bourbons, it was expected that Pozzo 
di Borgo would repair to Paris, but the general preferred joining the 
English at Brussels. This zeal and determination on the part of Alex¬ 
ander, differs from all generally received accounts. 

It was arranged by the three great powers, that in their operations 
against Napoleon, Governors-General should be appointed over the terri¬ 
tories occupied by their troops, who should be independent of the com- 
mandor-in-chief. The army of Alexander being dir&ted upon Lorraine, 
M. d’Alopeus, as Governor-general, took up his residt.'^oe at Nancy, 
whlthci- he was accompanied by M. Tourgueneff. 'Phis appointment be¬ 
came naturally a cause of unpleasantness and ill-feeling between the civil 
governor and Field-Marshal Barclay de Tolly. 

During his residence at Nancy, M. Tourgueneff says he was over¬ 
burdened with business. The contracts for the different objects of com¬ 
missariat, necessary for the army, and the correspondence with the mili¬ 
tary authorities w-ere especially burdensome. 

M. Torguenefi'asserts that the Russians conducted themselves towards 
the French in a manner that was infinitely more respectful than that of 
the Germans. The French royalists also gave a deal of trouble. They 
were always busy with the political opinions of the population, a thing 
concerning which the Russians gave themselves no concern whatsoever. 
The French commandant of Nancy made himself especially ridiculous by 
his excitement in regard to the feelings of the inhabitants of tliat city. 
Others used to seize the persons of pretended Boiiapartists, and were ex¬ 
ceedingly annoyed at finding them liberated when taken ttjliea^-quarters. 
Genera! Laugcron used, to send from Metz, where he commanded, waggon 
loads of pretended conspirators, who were set at liberty the moment they 
reached Nancy. The Russisins ridiculed with reason this love of perse¬ 
cution, which was so magnanimously displayed by the French against their 
own countrymen. 


V.-THE HOLY ALLIANCE. 

The aspect presented by Paris in 1815, differed very much from wdiat 
It was in 1814. Evciy thin|^ wore a silent and mournful appearance. 
The epithet of Louis le desire was supplanted by that of Louis Vinevit- 
able. The presence of the English in the capital of the kingdom, says 
M. de Tourgueneff, heightened the despair of the patriots. The red 
unifoi-ms were those to the sight of which they could least of all accustom 
themselves. The tWar had this tiii^jj been terminated without the con¬ 
currence of the R,ussian9. When the Emperor arrived at Paris Blucher 
and Wellington ^veTe already in that city. 

The condemnation of Marshal Ney gives occasion to a most inexcusable 
paragraph on the part of M. Tourgueneff. 

** The Duke of Wellington had the misfortune on this occasion to sully his 
glo^, as another celebrity of England, Nelson, had sullied his under nearly 
Similar circumstances. The English admiral has at least found a skilful pen to 
disculpate his memory; Sir James Mackintosh, after having depicted the cha- 
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racterof Nelson, and the cireiiimtances in which he found hiiuself placed, de¬ 
clares that he is the only man whom lie can continue to love and admire after an 
action like that of the assassination of Admiral Carraciolo. The Duke of Wel¬ 
lington still awaits an apologist; and it will be difticult for him to find one. 
Probably, however, he cfires little or nothing whether he finds one or not ?” 

If M. Tourgueneff had perused the “ Nelson Despatches” he would 
have found a more plain spoken and unaasv/erable explanation of the con¬ 
duct of the British sailor, then acting for tlie king of Naples, tlian in any 
thing Sir James Mackintosh could say or opine upon the subject. It is, 
to say the least, an insolent cahinin}’ to designate a judicial execution as 
a personal assassination. With regard to the much to be regretted exe¬ 
cution of Ney, Wellington had less to do with it than Alexander and the 
other allied chieftains. The Duke of Wellington had entered into an 
especial convention with Marshal Davoust Avliich protected the jicrson of 
the Duke of Elchingen. The very allies themselves and his colleagues 
and companions in arms, declared themselves incompetent to form a court- 
martial wliercby to judge him, and the affair was left in the liands of his 
•exasperated enemies, the Chamber of Peers, Avho condemned liim, at a time 
when the Duke of Wellington never ceased to declare that such a pro¬ 
ceeding was in defiance of ti'.o true construction of the article of amnesty 
made at the capitulation of Paris. 

General opinion only saw in the so-called Holy Alliance, a collision of 
kings against people. The idea of this sohmin and religious pact is said to 
have originated with the emperor’s favourite, Madame de Krudener. Yet 
this great politico-reUgious act in the life of a woman, so celebrated for her 
beauty and mental endowments, her exalted sentiments and religious fer¬ 
vour, and the influence which she exerted for many years over the enthu¬ 
siastic temjieramcnt of the emperor, did not save her from terminating her 
life in an exile, which slie suffered in compan)' with two other celebrated 
women, the Princess Gallitzin, and the Countess do la Mothe. The 
latter, after having been branded in the Place de Greve, as an accomplice 
in the scandalous affair of tlie diamond necklace, had taken rbfugo first 
in England, and then under the assumed name of t{^e Countess Guacher, 
had been received in the first society at St. Petersburg, whore she had 
also become*.intimate with the emperor. Alexander, Madame de Hell 
tells us, in her lately published travels in Southern Russia, stimulated, no 
doubt, by the mystery she observed respecting her past history, and struck 
by her high-bred domcimour, kept up an intercourse with her, to which 
he seemed to attach much value. There was nothing* of ordinary gal¬ 
lantry in this, at least there never was any thing (we are quoting from 
Madame de Hcllj to indicate that their intimacy had led to so common 
place a result. 

Now that conversation is quite dethroned, and exists only in a few 
salons of Europe, it is difficult to understand or appreciate the influence 
formerly exercised by women of talent.* Unfortunately, the three ladies in 
question, not content with the favours of the empeAr, actually formed, 
or are supposed to have formed, the basis of a holy alliance of a higher 
degree, and wliich, excluding temporal monarchie.*!, was to bring all nations 
under the sole subjection of the law of Christ. Madame de Hell asserts 
that it was an article in an English newspaper, in w-hich the female 
trio and his imperial majesty were made the subject of the most biting 
sarcasm, which induced Alexander to banish them from his court, and co^ 
fine them for the rest of their days in the territory of the Crimea. 
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VI.—FORMATION OF SECRET SOCIETIES IN RUSSIA. 

The final overthrow of Napoleon having brought a term to the diplo- 
mafic labours of M. Tourgueneff on the continent, he repaired fi'om Paris, 
in the first place, to Franckfort, on matters of private business. Thence 
he resolved to proceed to Russia, although witli an extraordinary presen¬ 
timent of certain unpleasantnesses, difiiculties, and even injustices that 
awaited him there. The impulse given by the events that had just taken 
place, was of a nature not to be misinteqneted. 

The introduction of a certain liberality of ideas necessarily accompanied 
the return of the Russian armies into their own country. The events 
themselves even spoke more eloquently than the human voices that related 
them, each by their own fire-sides. The question of the dismemberment 
of Poland was the first that occupied all minds in eastern Europe. The 
kingdom of Poland once established, it was necessary to appoint a viceroy. 
The claims of Prince Adam Czartorisky were pagsed over, and a Polish 
general was nominated to the vice-royalty. But by his side were also 
appointed an imperial commissioner (Mr. Novassiltzoff), and then a com- 
mander-in-chiof of the Polish army, and of the Russian troops stationed 
in Poland. This commandant was no other than the Grand Duke Con¬ 
stantine, brother to the emperor himself^ and to whom a brief time after¬ 
wards the general business of administration, and even the supervision of 
all legislative and judicial functions were confided. 

Unfortunately for many individuals of rank and birth, among other 
liberal ideas which obtruded themselves at this eventful epoch was the 
formatioix of seci’ot societies, upon the plan of reunions of a similar 
character, which were then very common throughout Germany, and by 
which it was proposed to give a steady impulse to liberalism, and at the 
same time impart to it a practical character. 

M. Tourgueneff had, soon after hi,s return to Russia, published a work 
upon the “ Theory of Taxation.” In this work he indicated the moral 
effects produced by the study of the political sciences, and lie attempted 
to prove that in what concerned both economical and financial, as well as 
administrative theories, there was only one path to arrive at the truth, 
and that was by basing those theories upon liberty. 

Ho availed himself on all occasions of adverting to the power and riches 
of Great Britain, and of attributing those successes and advantages to 
institutions which exceeded in liberality any thing that was to be met 
with in any other European state. The discussion of the capitation-tax 
enabled him to enter at length upon his favourite theme, his abhorrence 
of serfdom. This great point assumed with him far more importance 
than the principal subject of his treatise. Never before hud any thing 
appeared in the Russian language that attacked in so uncompromising 
and so positive a mRnner the odious system of slavery which is still pre¬ 
valent in that country. 

This publication made the author better known in a country where, 
from hU long residence abroad, he had preserved few relations, and 
obtained for him the good feelings of all those who were inclined to adopt 
lib«(;al idpas, and they were then a very numerous body. But at the 
aame time, it very naturally begat to the author a multitude of enemies. 
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If in parts of a country of professedly liberal ideas and institutions, like 
Ae United States, it is impossible to discuss a thing so grossly irrelevant 
with those ideas and institutions, as a state of slavery tolerated and 
enforced by pretended republicanism, how much less can wo expect such 
a discussion to be looked upon favourably under a professedly autocratic 
government? All persons,According to M. Tourgueneff's own acknow¬ 
ledgments, who were of any importance whatsoever, whether by their 
position or their duties, witnessed the appearance of such a work with 
extreme displeasure. 'I’he observations upon (slavery appeared to them to 
be more especially of a most rash and audacious character. The imperial 
power did not, however, strike down the bold revolutionist with his 
thunder. The most powerful man in the empire after the emperor, 
Coimt Araktcheefi to whose character and principles nothing could be 
more opposed than this work, contented himself with expressing his 
wonder at the possibility of such things being written and publi.shed. 

M, Tourgueneff enjoyed, at this time, tlie honourable position of a 
secretary of state; and it appears that in the section of the council of 
state to whicli he was attached, that tliere was not wanting some men of 
liberal and enlightened ideas, and more particuhu-ly Admiral Mordvinoft' 
and Count Potocky, who so far participated with the author in his ideas, 
as to have established, in constnpiencc, a much greater degree of intimacy 
with him, and ultimately to have reposed complete political confi^nee in 
their rather daiigerous associate and contemporary. 

One step takcMi in a ]iarticular direction soon loads to another. 

“ Towards the end of the year 1810,” M. ToiirguonclF relates, “ I one day 
saw Prince Tronbebzkoy come to my house. 1 scarcely knew him by name. 
Without entering into many preliminary explanations, lie told me that from 
what he could gather concerning me and my opinions, he tlioiight he could 
propose to me to enter into an association, a copy of tlio laws of \ihich he, at 
the same time, pre'sented to me. They were those of ‘ 7/a? Union for the 
Public Good.' * * * I read over the statutes. Tlie associates were divided 
into classes or sections, one of whicli busied itself with matters that concerned 
public instruction, another with such as concerned the admini.stration of 
justice, a third with political economy, finances, &c. But in all this, botfi in 
the association taken generally or in any of its different sections, it was only a 
cpicstion of theory, the intention of acting or of operating any change in the 
state nowhere revealed itself.” 

M. Tourgueneff admira that he was thoroughly convinced of the in¬ 
capability of such associations to attain their proposed end.s; lie also 
avows his dislike to secret societies generally, but in Kussia, he also .says, 
the formation of such is inevitable from the impossibility there is for any 
one expressing his ideas openly upon political matters, lie exenses him¬ 
self from having joined that of the union for the public welfare, from the 
fact of his having perceived that, among the subjects for consideration, 
that which, in his eyes, exceeded all others in importance, had l>een 
omitted ; that was, the abolition of serfdom. lie conceived at once the 
idea of calling the attention of the society to this qtJestion, and a faint 
hope presented itself to his mind of his being thus histramental in bring¬ 
ing about some amelioration in the condition of the poor Russian serfs. 

To us, accustomed as we are to liberal institutions and the constitu¬ 
tional agitation of opinions, it would have appeared that M. Tourgueneff, 
as a counsellor of state, enjoyed extraordinary opportunities of openly 
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defending the ciiuse of the serfs; at least, far greater opportunities than 
could be presented by a secret society, and that if ho considered it to be 
his duty to put aside all considerations of forms, to brave personal incon¬ 
veniences, and even dangers, for the purpose of co-operating in a great 
and humane work, that the same sacrifices could have been made openly, 
as well as secretly, and might also have availfd more. 

From the time that M. Tourgueneff joined the secret association, he 
never ceased to exert himself in obtaining from each member the promise 
of doing at once all that was in his power to bring the institution of serf¬ 
dom into disgrace, and to contribute towards its abolition. 

“ Eacli of yon,” I said to them, “ possesses, or will possess, slaves, give their 
liberty at once to those who are attached to your personal service, and take 
measures to emancipate the peasants, by addressing government upon the sub¬ 
ject since the law permits it. By such means not only will there be a few 
slaves the less, but government and the public will see, at the same time, that 
many honourable proprietors wish that their serfs should bect mc freenjcn. 
Tims the idea of emancipation will gain strength, and the public mind will be¬ 
gin to accustom itself to it.” 

In order that he should not only preach, but also set the example, M. 
Tourgueneff gave, at the same time, letters of emancipation to his ser¬ 
vants. But he, at the same time, acknowledges, that the result of his 
exertio|^ was very far from answering his hopes. 

Vir.—DISSOLUTION OF “THE UNION FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD.” 

“ It would be a great mistake,” says M. Tourgueneff, “ to suppose that con¬ 
spiracies were carried on in secret societies ; there was no conspiring at all. 
If any of the associates had entertained such intentions, they would soon have 
found out that there all conspiracy was impossible. Proceedings were usually 
begun by deploring the imjmtencc of the society to undertake any thing serious. 
Conversation then turned towards general politics, to the circumstances in 
which the country found itself placed, to the evils that overwhelmed it, and to 
the abuses that devoured n, as also to its future, for far off as that may be, 
still there must be a future even for Russia. The events of Europe were 
passed in review, and the progress that was made by civilised countries in the 
path of liberty were hailed with gladne.ss. If I have lived of that life of beings 
who have the sentiment of tlieir destiny, and who desire to accomplish it, it has 
more especially been in those rare moments of reuni|n with men whom I saw 
animated with a serious and disinterested enthusiasm in the cause of the welfare 
of their fellow-crcatures.” 

After the lapse of a short time, all matters going on in the association 
as before, that is to say, making no progress whatsoever, M. Tour- 
gueneff began to think of publishing a monthly review. There were 
among the associates several persons possessed of suflBcient talent and in¬ 
struction to co-operate in such an undertaking. It was the editor’s inten¬ 
tion to introduce to the Russians, by means of such a periodical, those 
views of legislative administratiorf which he had obtained from attending 
the lectures of Goettingen, and from divers English and French works. 
One object more especial than all others was, the introduction of juries 
into the criminal jurisdiction of the country. This project, however, 
like many other good intentions, never came to any thing. The associa¬ 
tion gradually fell off in the number of its members and the number of its 
meetings; and sunk into a state of almost fatal torpor. 
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It was at such a moment, and when the society in fact no longer ex¬ 
isted, that a member of the Moscow branch of the association arrived in 
St. Petersburg to arouse the members from this state of inactivity, and 
to propose to rc-constitute the society upon a new basis, to eflEect which 
a convocation was called at Moscow. 

After a discussion which lasted about three weeks, however, tlie impos¬ 
sibility of effecting any real good by secret societies was admitted, and 
the dissolution of the Union for the Pnbltc Good was pronounced, not¬ 
withstanding the protestations of some of the members. 

To the sentiment of the ineffieacy of the society, which appears to have 
actuated tlie members in thus dissolving the association, must also be 
superadded the apprehensions derived from the fact, that not only was 
the imperial government aware of the existence of this secret association, 
but that it actually had the convocation at Moscow most strictl}^ watched. 

Ciene3’al-, who happened to be passing through Moscow on his way 

Iroin St. Petersburg to the Caucasus, said to one of the associates, “ The 
emperor is not ignorant of what you came to do in the city, but he thinks 
that you arc very numerous ; if he knew that thera were so few of you, 
I assure you lie would make up his mind to play you an ugly trick." 
M. Tourgueneff al&o states lliat he knew personally that the emperor 
believed in the existence of conspiracies, and that he more especially at¬ 
tributed to him (M. Tourgueneff) extreme opinions. General Michael 
Orloff also stated that he had received from his brother, who was aide-de- 
eump to the emperor, an intimation of the feelings tliat were entertained 
in the highest quarter in regard to the association, anti that it was his 
intention to at once withdraw from it. It was time, therefore, to vote a 
dissolution of the society, notwithstanding tliat M. Tourgueneff* persists 
in asserting that the knowledge of these facts had little or no influence in 
the resolution, and that the surveillance of wliich tliey knew themselves 
to be the objects did not contribute to that resolve. 

M. Tourgueneff was empowered to draw up a notice for the satisfaction 
of absent members of the cause of the dissolution of the society- In 
this note, after stating that secrecy was neither necessary, nor useful, nor 
possible in undertakings of the kind, he argued that in the existing state 
of things in Russia good results could only be obtained by individual 
efforts ; that nothing prevented a few well-intentioned friends meeting 
together to concert measures for the public weal, and that it was in the 
power of every individual to act openly to obtain such an end, by working 
upon tlie minds of those persons with whom each xvas thrown tn contact. 
In pursuance of this argument, M. Tourgueneff more especially insisted 
upon the effects that partial emancipations of serfs effected by individual 
proprietors would produce. As might naturally be expected, this note, 
of which only four copic.s were made, became subsequently a prominent 
feature in the charges brought against this persevering labourer in the 
cause of the welfare of the greater nunftber. ^ 

VIII.—LIBEUALISM IN A COUNCIL CP STATE. 

No longer associated with a secret society, M. Tourgueneff confined 
his labours to an individual propagandism of tho.se ideas which he con¬ 
ceived not only to be just, but also best adapted for the welfare of his 
countrymen. His position in the service of the state gave him frequent 
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opportunities of effecting the emancipation of isolated individuals, and 
even sometimes of whole bodies of individuals, and he never permitted 
such opportunities to escape him. He also at the same time wrote 
memoirs in favour of emancipation to be laid before the emperor and the 
council of state. 

So persevering, indeed, did his efforts become in the council in which 
he was seated as a state secretary, that he says that its meetings soon 
reminded him of those of the lately defunct “ UnionJor the Public Good.*' 
It was, he says, more especially with the venerable Admiral Mordvinoff^ 
president of the council, and with Count Potocky, who was one of the 
members, that his conversations were most frequent and most enthusiastic. 
The worthy admiral did noj;, however, agree with M. Tourguoneft’ in his 
views as to the immediate emancipation of the serfs, and he appears to 
have had decidedly the best of the argument. H o railed at the im¬ 
mensity and absolutism of the imperial power, and he was desirous of 
greater political liberty. But he thought this ought to be obtained in the 
first place by an organised aristocracy and a chamber of peers. 

“ No,” said the frank old admiral, “ it is by the throne that you must 
begin, and not by the serfs. The proverb says that it is from the top 
that the staircase is swept.” 

‘•Well, sweep away,” M. Tourgueneff would answer, “if you can. 
But you cannot, therefore work at the emancipation of the serfs, which 
is in your power.” 

Now as the constitutional mode of proceeding was to obtain that eman¬ 
cipation by means of a higher or a lower chamber of representatives, so 
any anticipation of such united and representative wisdom was revolu¬ 
tionary in its character, and scarcely defensible even for tlie merits of the 
cause. Hence it is also that the recent creation of a high chamber in one of 
the great German monarchies contains greater promises of political liberty 
to the future than any rash radical innovation, which would have met 
with universal opposition from all primary and even secondary powers in 
the same portion of the Kuropeau continent. 

Foreign literature was also made the frequent subject of conversation 
in the council. Count Potocky was especially a most enlightened man. 
He read every thing and in all languages. One day, among other novel¬ 
ties, he brought with him Lord Byron’s “ Age of jjronze.” It was read 
during the sitting of the council, which then mot in the imperial palace, 
only two steps from the emperor’s cabinet. “What,” exclaimed M. 
Tourgueneff, “ would his majesty have said, had he known that ho was 
only separated- by the thickness of a wall from his counsellors, who wei’e 
amusing themselves with reading a satire in which hi.s person is so little 
respected ? So much for the efficacy of censorial prohibitions!” 

The council of state became engaged in a struggle with the minister of 
finances, whose proposals for additioua' taxations were constantly nega¬ 
tived by the council. The conse^JuOnce was that the minister, seconded 
by the emperor, got the head of the council. Admiral Mordvinoff, sup¬ 
planted by Count Golovine, who was far from possessing the qualities of 
his predecessor. On the occasion of the first difficult business question 
that was submitted to the council for consideration, he frankly avowed to 
M. Tourgueneff that he did not understand the question, but that he 
would 4^ aa he was told to do. 
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“ God will punish you,” he said to him, «if you lead me into error. 
May the responsibility of ray opinion and my vote rest upon you.” 

“I accept it,” answered the secretary; “continue to place confidence 
in me, you shall never repent it, and every thing will go on the better.” 

Count Golovine was a true Russian noble: he always kept an open 
table. Twelve covers -were laid every day for as many guests. The 
repast, served by a French artist, was exrj'iisite; the wines were of the 
first quality; evCry thing was in abundance, and first-rate. 


IX.— PIT-FAI.LS IN THE PATirWAY OF A LIBERALIST. 

While thus employed in the council of state, the minister of finances 
proposed^to M. Tourgueneff, through the medium of his son-in-Iavv, the 
Count de Nesselrode, that he should enter into his ministry. Political 
economy and finances having been an especial object of study with the 
secretary, the ofl'or was accepted. Upon his introduction to the minister, 
he found him engaged in reading the 3Ihierva newspaper, which at 
that time contained the essays of Benjamin Constant. « 

“ I thought this,” says the sc^rctaiy, “ at the tinn*, to be a thing quite natu¬ 
ral even for a Russian ministor. But now tliat I remember tlie different 
episodes of the period, I cannot help believing that tlie iniuistcr wished me to 
see him reading the Minerva, and to believe that he did read it. 

“ How often have I not heard," eoiitinues tlio state-secretary, “persons placed 
in high situations, in contact with whom chance lias thrown me, hold a lan¬ 
guage that could not do otherwise than please me. One would begin by crying 
up and extolling the constitutions of free countries ; and another, and such 
persons never failed to gain me over by that, would speak in tonus of indig¬ 
nation of slavery. Once, a person of this description, a great lord, with whom 
I was not personally acquainted, having learned the blame that I attached to 
his having made a public sale of his serfs with his land, deemed it necessary 
to write to me an explanatory note of four pages in length ; and he afterwards 
called upon me personally, to show me that it was impossible that he could 
have acted otherwise. 

“ Here is anotiicr episode of the same kind. A disitnguished person, loyal, 
and of an elevated character, a man who, in a very difficult situation, that of 
ambassador to Napoleon after tho peace of Tilsit, know liow to preserve all 
the dignity of his character, the Count T * *, being at Nancy, in 1815, and 
conversing with mo about the ‘Charter,’ wliich had just then received a new 
and useful development by the unity of the ministry, began to praise repre¬ 
sentative governments, and expressed his hopes of seeing one day the benefits 
of a constitutional administration conrolo his country for tlie absolutism to 
which it had been so long subjected. I have not forgotten his w'ords, which 
appeared to me to be sincere, nor his person, for which I had a great esteem 
and a real affection. Yet, since this, his name has been sullied as one of the 
judges of the proceedings in 1826! What must we think of a state of things, 
by which honourable men make themselves, without knowing it, the accom¬ 
plices of such enormities ? 

“ Even the Grand Onke Constantine surprised me agreeably by his conver¬ 
sations in regard to the manner in which soldiers should bft treated. He hap¬ 
pened by chance to be at Carlsbad at the .same time that I was there. I went 
with all the other Russians to wait upon him on his arrival. It was the first 
time that I saw him closely, and certainly the reputation that he enjoyed ren¬ 
dered the visit very painful to me. Having no soldiers to exercise, he must 
have found Carlsbad, where he had come to fetch bis wife, very dull. In the 
evening, seeing me seated on a bench at the door of my house, lie would some- 
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times approach me and enter into conversation. I hnished by speaking to him 
as frankly as it was possible to do with such a person,and I was truly surprised 
at boding him so temperate in his ideas, and so moderate and sensible in his 
opinions generally. He had certainly no want of common sense. But the 
surprise appears to have been reciprocal, ibr he also, I have been told, was 
pleased at having made my acquaintance, and at not having found the uncom¬ 
promising revolutionist which he had been led to expect. It is true, however, 
tliat he subsequently retracted, and that in 1826 he experienced, or showed 
great annoyance that 1 had not been hanged ! 

“ What did these politenesses, this wish to please mean ? I believe that 
they were simply a result of habit and of a courtier’s life. Those who have 
long resided in that atmosphere are naturally induced to please, when that 
act does not in any way compromise them. It is possible, also, that there may 
have been some of that homage that the evil passions render to the opposite 
state of mind by hypoerisy, and which egoism pay® to disinterestedn^s. Im¬ 
pelled by the voice of their consciences to acknowledge to themselves that 
liberty, dignity, and honour are great and noble things, co irtiers recognise 
them and even manifest them when they are speaking to a man who is sup¬ 
posed to love them and to place them above all the dignities of this world.” 

• X.—POLITICAL LADIES. 

• 

M. Tourgueneff had about forty employes in his office. Their duties 
were divided into what concerned credit given to foreign countries and 
loans made at home. Among the latter, the state secretary, singularly 
enough, notices a loan of four or five millions of roubles made to the 
peasants by Alexander, to j)urcliaso their freedom. It would appear from 
this, that the emperor was as practically interested in emancipation as 
others'who liav'C spent their lives in talking or writing upon the subject. 
The secretary did not remain long in the financial department. Having 
had a project of registration to redact, ho could not accommodate his con¬ 
science with the usual Russian ])ra,ctlco of valuing landed property by the 
number of serfs which are attached to it. He accordingly, instead of a 
simple report, drew up a long memorial, in wlileh it was proposed that 
the revenue, instead of i .*iug measured by the number of souls, should be 
deduced from a valuation of the revenue produced by the property itself. 
The minister gave tliis memorial to be examined by other employes, in¬ 
stead of perusing it Inrnself. M. Tourgueneff felt himself slighted, and 
resigned ; and Ills resignation was accepted. 

The minister of finances was as all financial ministers are witli autocrats, 
all powerful with the emperor, and he also occupied a high position in 
that portion of society which is cafibd the great world. His house w'as 
nearly the first in St. Petersburg. Courtiers, diplomatists, *the high 
public functumaries, met there almost every day. His wife versed in the 
art of supporting her husband’s credit, Was a kind of authority that could 
not he passed over witliout exposing oneself to dangerous resentments. 
Her daughter, married to Count Nesselrode, was known also by the in¬ 
fluence which she exercised elsewhere than in society. 

“ III Russia," say's M. Tourgiicneffi “ where every thing is accomplished by 
intrigue and with mystery, where the sun of publicity only shines upon results, 
without ever throwing anv light upon the causes whicli have led to them, a 
man’s reputation depends less upon himself than upon those who take upon 
themselves the trouble of assigning one to him. My public conduct, no doubt, 
gave pretexts that were sufficiently-special, to persons who wished to represent 
me awa liberal and aserrophile, but certainly not to those who wished to pass 
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me off as a virulent Jacobin. Yet they had snccealed by dint of exaggera¬ 
tions, to paint me as such, and it is particularly to the activity of the feminine 
portion of the two ministries that I am indebted for this service.” 

The new project of registration was afterwards brought before the 
council of state without the amendments proposed by the ex-secretary of 
finance, who still held his place in the council', and where, mainly through 
the influence of his old friend, Admiral Mordvinolf, the project was 
rejected. The consequence was, that the minister who attributed the 
event to M. Tourgueneff got the emperor to reprimand the council, and 
to constitute from out of it aconinnttee, from which the more unruly members 
should be excluded ; .while at the same time an intimation was conveyed 
to the secretary from tlie emperor himself, “ that he (the eniperor) was 
very raucli displeased with him, that he had much patience, but that he 
might at'last bo driven to extremities.” M. Tourgueneff w.as at tlie same 
time removed to the council of civil and criminal matters. 

In this new situation he re-commcnoed with assiduity his labours for 
file ('mancipation of tlic serfs. He was often in .a minority in the council 
on (picstions of this nature, but when the votes were submitted to tlio 
(mpf'ror, the secretary tells ns, he never failed to decide in favour of th(i 
serfs, (jven against the opinion of the majority, thus placing the sincerity 
of his wish to see slavery abolished in the empire beyond a doubt. 

At length the succcssivo labours of thes(i various councils, finished by 
undermining the secretary’s health. Anxious at the same tinu^ to carry out. 
lii.s long-projected reforn)S of trial by jury, he asked for the situation of 
consul-general in England, where he could best pursue} his studies, but 
this was rc'fuscd as beneath bis dignity, and he was allowed to proceed to 
Cku'lsbad, with a considerable pecuniary contribution, to which was added 
a few words of advice by the minister. 

“ The emperor,” saiil the latter, “ has made me promise that I should 
(‘ngage you to take the advice which he gives you, not as sovereign, hut 
JUS a Christian. It is, that you should be cautious while you are abroad. 
You will not fail to be surrounded by men, who l.’-eathe nothing but re¬ 
volutions, and they will endeavour to lead you a''tray. Distrust all such 
persons, and he circumspect,” 

It was at the moment of M. Tourgueneff’s departure that the insurrec¬ 
tion broke out in a regiment of the guards, which was, the secretary 
assui’cs us, without any foundation whatsoever, attributed to the influence 
of secret societies, and tliat still more absurd demonstration of excessive 
apprehension was manifested, in the arrest of 3]r. Hoiman, the blind tra¬ 
veller, as a spg, and his being recoiiducted to the frontier. 

XI.—M. TOURGUENEFF CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 

31. Tourgueneff left St. Petersburg on the S'Jth of April, 1824. 
After passing some time in Carlsbad, he went to winter in Italj and 
Sicily. Thence he returned, in 1825,' to Germany. At Dresden, he 
found a letter from the new minister of finance, General Kankrinc, which 
expressed a wish that he should return to that department, without giving 
lip his functions a? counsellor of state. The ex-secretary, however, sent 
in Ins refusal; as he says, because he could not agree with the minister 
upon the subject of supportu^ national manufactures at the expense of 
internatidnal* commerce; but he adds, what had also, probably, some 
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weight with him. “ Fortune had predestined me to pass my old days 
elsewhere than in Siberia. It was at the end of tins very year (December, 
1825), that the bold but ill-conceived insurrection broke out at St. Peters¬ 
burg, and I do not know how far I might have been involved by it.” 

The insurrection alluded to, took place upon the death of Alexander, 
at Taganrog, while it was still a question as to which of his brothers 
would succeed him; and an dttempt was made at St. Petersburg to esta¬ 
blish a representative government. Another insurrection occurred at the 
same time in the army of the south, originating in the airest of several 
superior officers, who had been denounced to the emjperor, but the two 
insunrections appear to have had no connexion one wrth the other. 

M. Tourgueneff was at Paris when he learnt the death of Alex¬ 
ander, and tlie insurrection that ensued upon the emperor’s decease. In 
January, 182(i, he started for London, but it was iis Edinburgh that he 
first learnt that ho was compromised in the prosecution ..’ntered upon in 
consequence f)f this insurrectionary movement. Soon afterwards'^he re¬ 
ceived, from the secretary of the Russian embassy in London, a summons 
to appear before the supreme court, as accused of particqiating in this 
insurrection. Tlie ex-secretary very naturally preferred answering sucIj 
a summons by an explanatory note, rather than by personal appearance. 
The consequence was, that Mr. Canning was applied to (so at least says 
M. TourgiK'Ucff), to give up the person of the ex-councillor of state. It 
Is needless to say, that such an application, if ever made, met with no 
attention. M. Tourgueneff believes that secret agents were sent from St, 
Petersburg to England on purpose to arrest him. This must evidently 
have been suggested by those fears, naturally excited in a very high 
degree, by the untoward course wliieh events had taken in respect td 
himself. 

On his return to London, ho found by the papers that the trials had 
been brought to a conclusion, and that twenty-nine persons had been 
condemned to death. Ills own name terminated the list. And thus, his 
property confiseated, him olf expatriated, and his pei-son virtually struck 
with legal deatli, terminated the public career of a liberal Russian coun¬ 
cillor of state! The reader will find in the voluminous work which M. 
Tourgueneff’ has just devoted to the record of his life, and to his justifica¬ 
tion, much that by his own admission involves the autlior in a line of 
conduct, tliat was most imprudent, to say' the least of it. But a careful 
study and perasal of the remainder oi' the work, which is devoted to the 
consideration of the actual condition of Russia and the Russians, and to 
the futurity that is in store for that country, and for its prostrate inha¬ 
bitants, also communicates a cheerful and confident impression, that the 
d.'iy must soon come when tlie legal condemnation to death of twenty-nine 
individuals, and the exile and expatriation wliich followed in so sad and 
melancholy a manner, upon this inn .aturo attempt at establishing a 
representative government, w'ill be looked upon in its true light of a 
martyrdom suffered in the cause of human progress and universal 
freedom. 
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SANTA ANNA AT VERA CRUZ, 

You have urged m© iu every letter I have received from you since my 
arrival in this country to give you some description of wliat I see every 
day—in fact, some idea of the “ domestic manners” and conduct of the 
Mexicans. My not having complied hitherto with your natural request, 
is not the result of idleness or want of observation on my part, but of 
my wish to give you a more coirect account of this country and its in¬ 
habitants than w'e have found in many even printed descriptions of this 
and other countries. 

liemembcr how' we have laughed in former years at the absurd ba- 
vardage we read concerning those coimtrles with which wo were ac¬ 
quainted—“ General Fillet’s description of England and the Englisli/’jpar 
€.remjde, or “ Ninety Days iu the Nortli of Germany”—and do not 
wonder that I am somevvliat chary of exposing my opinions of Mexico 
and its inhabitants even to your eyes. 

I have now, however, been years here, mid may, without presumption, 
tell} 'Oil the result of my ob.-.orvations. 1 sjieak the language, t(mt soil 
prn, intelligibly, and also understand perfectly all that is said in my 
presence, whetlier to me or to others, and that is one point gained. 1 
doubt much, however, w’hcther our accomplished friend and teacher, 
Seuor A. de Vlllabos, would find iny Mexican accent that pure Castilian 
whicli lie was so anxious his pupils should acquire. 

A history of my short residence in tliis country, were I able to write 
it, must of necessity be intorestiug, for it might cimtaiu an account, by 
an eye Avitness, of most of the great natural or political afflictions which 
can bcl'al a nation or individuals. 1 have seen several revolutions, I 
know not bow many dllFereut administrations, earthquakes, hail-storms, 
and murders, with death and sickness in the family of wliich I form a 
part; and now a war is going on—in a remote p>u’tion of the republic, it 
is true—Avhicli, liowcvei', threatens to approach nearer and nearer, and 
which, as many well-informed persons bclicA’^e, will end in tlio utter ex¬ 
tinction of Mexican nationality. 

I believe that the English iioAvspapers keep you tolerably ftit courant 
du jour concerning political events, which, besides, lie beyond the sphere 
of my observation, and I will content myself with giving you ati account 
of what I myself have seen and observed. My first impression of tlie 
people here was most unfavourable. The dread of personal violence 
during our transit from the coast to the capital, with which we vHre 
inspired at Vera Cruz, was, it is true, sufficient to make me look with 
unfavourable eyes upon all that came before me. On meeting our friends 
this dread of course ceased, but not the unfavourable first impression. I 
was struck, and almost annihilated, by flic excessive violence with which 
the different members of our family testified their {Measure at meeting 
me ; and this violence, this noise (as offensive to me now as then), is the 
most striking peculiarity in the women of Mexico. All they feel, be it 
joy or sorrow, fear or hope, is expressed with such loud voices, such 

{ lositive screaming, such gesticulation, that poor I, timid even at home, 
lave not yet learnt to bear the infliction without annoyance, and a kind of 
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indefinite apprehension. 1 ought not, perhaps, to have attributed this 
violent manner to the “ ladies” only, for I am told that the gentlemen 
are quite as violent and unreasonable when in any way roused. To beai’ 
out this assertion I will give you an anecdote, for the perfect truth of 
which I can vouch, having heard it from one of the parties couconicd. 

A general in the ai‘my, a man of education and of considerable rank 
under the old regime, on entering the family room in the morning to 
breakfast, found his daughter scolding (not very vehemently) his only 
son. He inquired the reason, and was told by the young lady that her 
brother had broken a china plate. “ Has he ?” said the father, and, with ¬ 
out another word, he seized, one after another, the different pieces of china 
on the breakfast-table, smashed them against the ground, and when none 
-were left to destroy, ho proceeded to the kitchen, and there resumed the 
work of destruction, until not one piece of china or earthenware was left 
whole in the house. Near the end of this operation the lady of the house 
returned from mass, and, on inquiring tlie reason of what she saw, was 
told by her husband to go and replace the broken things by new ones, 
he giving her ample means to do so. “ Now, Juan,” he said, turning to 
Ills son, “ if you again break a plate you will not be scolded.” 

If you do not believe this story I shall not wonder, because to us Euro¬ 
peans who consider that to regulate the expression of our fecllugs is 
a duty indispensable to decency, such e.s.lubitions are incredible. 1 
repeat, however, that I have told the story in all its simplicity, without 
adding one particle, and upon the best authority, one of the principal 
actors in the scene being luy informant. Indeed, no Eurofieans can have 
an idea of the violence or the ill-temper which is shown by tlio members 
of families to each other, and I now almost doubt whether we know what 
ill-temper is in Europe. 

The ladles of Mexico are handsome, at least they are considered so by 
most of the gentlemen hei’o. 'Ihey have beautiful dark liair and eyes, 
small and well-shaped feet, and a sonunvliat graceful lournnre; but the 
greater number of those I have met with are unijittdlectual, and have au 
uncultivated mind. Their caprieiousnoss is beyond description. Query ? 
Is it this caprice wliich attracts the men ? A second reason for my dis¬ 
like of the Mexican ladies generally is, that in their attire elegance and 
splendour go hand in hand with untidiness and exeii dirt ; a necklace of 
pearls or diamonds is seen together with ragged collars, satin dresses with 
dirty gloves, or hands without aiiy, (.I c. Indeed, I liavc never yet seen 
a ^texican lady peifectly well dre.ssed, cither at home or ea grande, fenue. 

You will say that my de.scription, however true, is not very amusing; 
anft to meet this’ censure in the best way I can, I will postpone further 
accounts of character, and give you an account of General Santa Anna’s 
triumphal entry into the capital. He caused us to wait his arrival 
many days, to give time, it is said, for the re-erection of his statue, 
whicn during his disgrace had Kben treated with cveiy indignity, and for 
the re-interring his leg wljich had been cast forth from its place of rest 
in the fury of the people against him. Tlie same enthusiasm which had 
caused them to do this, now made them erect triumphal arches, make 
fountains play, and adorn their houses with wreaths of flowers, «&c., to 
greet the arrival of the object of their former detestation. At length 
the glorious day came. We had ringing of bells iniminerable» firing of 
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cannon, and crowds of people in the streets, but no cheering-, no viras, 
the crowd -was solemn and silent. Three triumphal cars (or shall 1 say 
carts f) opened the procession. The first looked like one of Punch s 
show-boxes on an enlarged scale, and in it on the seat, probably intended 
for the hero of the day, sat a lad. The second was made to look as if it 
were borne by clouds (they were exquisite, such as you see at the minor 
theatres), and contained a fat lady fantastie*?l!y attired, elegantly reclining 
after the fashion of Les poses piastiqr/ps, intended as a personification of 
Mexico. The third car, in the shape of an omnibus, was likewise borne 
by clouds made of calico, and was occupied by tliree-and-tvveuty boys, 
dressed in scarlet jackets and white trousers, emblematic, I presume, of 
the provinces of the repiiblic. (By-the-by, how many of these have been 
subtracted by those greedy Yankees, who swallow half-a-dozen provinces 
at a mouthful, and are ready for more immediately afterwards ?) In the 
background stood a man with a barrel-organ, and two boys dressed like 
soldiers, firing their gtins at intervals over the heads of the people. Is it 
likely, thiidc you, that these last-named three personages were to repre¬ 
sent the warlike and the musical spirit of the Mexicans ? I can give you 
no other interpretation. ^ 

Now^ followed General Santa Anna himself, in a really handsmne ojten 
carriage, in a travelling-dress, looking around him with a sneering smile. 
Ilis features are iutollectual and rather interesting, but by no means ex¬ 
pressive of good nature. Indeed, 1 am told he is, like Natas in “ Ilauff’s 
Memoirs of Satan,” nmiahle, but mnliciovs ,—the Gcnnan terms, as you 
know, are much more pointed than the English, 

In this description I have “ naught extenuated, nor set down aught in 
malicebut if you do not believe this, it will not offend me, as 1 
amsure that none but an eye-w-itness can have an idea of the strange 
inconsistencies, the mixture of the sublime and ridiculous, which meet 
one here at every turn, and which prevail in groat things as in small. 
Since this memorable day we have seen nothing more of onr hero, and 
to-day he has left tlie capital at the head of an array to meet and con¬ 
quer the enemies of the republic. Whether he w’ill fulfil the splendid 
promises he has made, remains to be seen. 

In my next I will give you, as a companion to this entry of Santa 
Anna, the account of a procession headed by the late President Herrera, 
on the festival of the Independence, at which I was present. Until then, 
adieu. 


LOUD CASTLEREAGH’S TRAVELS IN THE EAST.* 

Viscount Castleueagh’s notes of his travels in the East have been 
published in the hope of contributing to the aid of the sister island. They 
needed not so charitable a purpose to obtain a kindly reception. Their 
own merits would have insured it. For they are replete with new im¬ 
pressions, and arc especially characterised by an honest, straightforward 
manner, and great power of lively, graphic description. 

Arrived at Alexandria, the inevitable first impressions were narrow 
streets and dirty crowds—-camels and donkeys—and every one pushing 
his neighbour. “The stranger,” his lordship justly enough remark?, 

• A Journey to Damascus through'Egrypt, Nubia, Arabia Petraea, Palestine, 
and Syria. By Viscount Castlereagh, M.P.; with Illustrations from Original 
Drawings. 2 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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should bewai’e of stopping to look at some lazy old Turk smoking his 
pipe or saying his prayers in the middle of his shop. He will be hustled 
or run over by. animats of every variety of colour, dress, and form.” Lord 
Castlereagh’s first visit appears to have been to Boghos Bey. “ We 
found,” he says, “ a wooden staircase, white-washed walls, without any 
appearance of state or comfort, a low, small door, and close to it a plainly 
-dressed old man, whom I nearly fell over. This was Boghos Bey.” 

After animadverting upon the foolish isolation of Alexandria and Beyrout, 
by quarantine regulations. Lord Castlereagh started up the Atfah canal, was 
introduced at the station of the same name, to the remnants of the plagues 
of Egypt, and upon the Nile to a plague not mentioned in olden times, 
an imperturbable Rais and a rascally crew. Arrived at Boulak the scene 
was of a more mixed character. 

rina"inc a small court containing a half-starved ostrich, looking like a spectre, 
a monkey, a lynx, donkeys innumerable, camels, dromedaries, Arabs, couriers, 
dragomen, waiting to be hired; and in the midst of all, various specimens of 
the John Hull tribe, starting for India, by way of Suez, in Mackintoshes, straw 
hat«, pea-jackets, and every variety of costume. I must not forget a bevy of 
ladies in green veils and poke bonnets, waiting to be shut into boxes like di- 
rninIIti^ sedans, to be jolted across the Suez desert, or looking in utter despair 
at tlie broken-down donkeys on which they were to trust themselves, if they 
preferred a quadruped to a packing-case. In spite of all the noise, crowds, and 
scramble, we found capital rooms, and good accommodation for this country, 
where, in general, you have four walls, a.stone floor, and a divan, as your 
stock of furnjture. 

Lord Castlereagh’s first remark on arri\-iug at Cairo is, upon that oft- 
reiterated subject, the w’orse than iniprojier manner in which our country 
is there represented. In one capacity representing tht; interests of their 
. country, in another that of the overland transit company, and in another 
that of cashiers for Messrs. Briggs &' Co., consuls, with so many objects in 
view must occasionally find duty and interest at stake, nor have they 
the means or station necessary to make tlienisclve.? respected by the 
authorities. 

“ Their information,” says Lord Castlereagh, “ is rarely as good as that 
wliich the French obtain, and France is infinitely more alive to all that con¬ 
cerns this country—has ton-fold the influence that we possess, and endea¬ 
vours iu every way to injure our interests. If she could prevent our com¬ 
munications with India, she would desire nothing better.” There can be no 
doubt about this, and the day is not far distant, unless this false system 
of economy at homo is altei’cd, that the Anglo-Indians will be driven foi' 
communication to the line of the Euphrates. 

We differ wiUi our fastidious traveller as to the total absence of female 
forms a.mong the Nubian slaves, but not so as to Cairo by night being a 
more lovely sight than the same city by daylight. 

Our evenings are long and tedious, i’he city seems asleep at nine o’clock, 
and, but for the barking of the dogs, there is complete silence. The deep 
sliadows arc so well-defined, and the buildings so picturesque, by moonlight, 
that 1 advise any one who wishes for a pleasing delusion to stroll out after sun¬ 
set in this climate. In the day, all the dirt and misery are too readily distin¬ 
guished : at night, things are blended together in fantastic and pleasing shapes, 
and minaret and mosque, gable and porch, harem and cottage, harmonise toge¬ 
ther iq the yellow refulgence which is cast over all. 

Lord Castlereagh travelled en grand seigneur. Six or seven camels 
were necessary to carry the stores, chairs, beds, tables, trunks, crockery 
wine, beer, prepared viands, pots and pans, to the boat. The third day upon 
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the river, they gave chase to a large boat, which had run into Captain 
Lyon’s craft, and carried away her mizen. The culprits were caught> 
and very properly made to pay the damages. Such resolute conduct 
does much to uphold the English character in the East. By the fifth 
day, the never-failing and cliaracteristic sulkiness and obstinacy of ajl 
Kaises, had attained such a climax in the person of Rais Ali, that they took 
him before a bey, whom they accidentally met with at Colosaueh, but, 
as might be expected, to no purjiose. 

Lord Castlereagh makes the usual mistake, in supposing that it is the 
Christian monks of the “ Mountain of Birds” who swim across the rivei* 
for alms. They are poor Christians who dwell under the protection of 
the convent. Near Ombos the boat was upset, and every thing on board, 
although afterwards recovered, was wetted and soiled. The pai'ty them¬ 
selves were only accidentally extricated by a boat belonging to Mr. 
Lyall, an English traveller. At the cataracts our travellers also ex¬ 
perienced the usual annoyances of bribery and knavery. 

On their return, many of those wondrous monuments of antiquity 
which adorn the hanks of the Great River, were visited more in detail. 
It is not our purpose here to ci ltlclse notes originally written for private 
circulation, but it is impossible to accompany our travellers to temples 
like that of Abou-Sinibal, and not feel how much w'ould have been 
added to their enjoyment if tliey had been aware of the many curious 
historical questions contained in the numerous designs and figures painted 
more especially in the great hall of that ruin. A good detailed rade mecum, 
for the traveller on the Nile appears to be much wanted, and might be 
added to Mr. Murray’s guide books. 

At tile tombs of the queens, beliind the palace of Medineli Habu, an 
Englishman had amused liimself by collecting a heap of muininics and 
setting fire to the awful pile. This disgraceful aeliievement had black¬ 
ened and partly destroyed one of the most curious of these abodes. It 
was the one supposed to have contained Taia, the block queen of Amu- 
noph III., and her image was the principal object upon the walls. 

Sunrise was, as usual, witnessed from the base of Memnon’s statue. 
The destruction carried on by antiquaries in the valley of the kings, was 
properly commented upon, and Captain Basil Hall was met near Siyut. 
The paslia of this latter city insisted upon presenting Lord Castlereagli 
with a girafife. In spite of the trouble, expense, and inconvenience, he 
could not well refuse the present, from which he was, however, soon 
relieved by word being brought to him, after departure, that the auimal 
had made its escape. The object of the present was accomplished, the 
civility was shown, the seivants received presents, and Lord Castlereagh 
was too wise to investigate tlie transaction any further. 

At length, bidding a long adieu to the glorious old river, so full of 
beauties, but so disagreeable to navigaty, the party again threaded their 
way amid the narraw, but swarming streets of Caino. Mr. Burfbrd’s 
admirable panorama now exhibitmg in Leicester Square (to which, if 
they have not already seen it, we recommend our readers to pay a speedy 
visit,) supersedes all descriptions of this wonderful city, of which Lord 
Castlereagh justly remarks, the more it is examined, the more it is to be 
appreciate and emired. 

At every step some picturesque object strikes the ej'e. The lon^, narrow 
streets winch the sun is scarcely allowed to penetrate, with lattice rising upon 
Jattice, old-iashioned and picturesque gables and rafters, decked with fantastic 
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ornaments, and scattered in lavish profusion, delight the eye, and entice the 
wanderer to proceed further. He might indeed remain here for years, and yet 
every day find some new object for liis mind or pencil. Still nothing is new 
or smart ; the colours arc faded and mellowed down ; the wooden lattices are 
covered with dust and cobwebs, and where the painted glass is visible, it is 
darkened by dirt. But these details only heighten the general effect of the 
scenery. 

Our travellers were happy in seeinfj the return of the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, the departure of which Is so graphically portrayed in Mr. Burford’s 
panorama, including the Mahrail, or sacred canopy, and the fanatic saint 
who follows immediately in the rear. A visit to the young Scherift* of 
Mecca is full of character and interest. We regret, also, that we cannot 
give some account of Lord Castlereagh’s interview with Muhammad— 
commonly, or rather vulgarly, called Mehemet—Ali. The interview was 
highly characteristic of the man—characteristic at once of his strength 
and of his weakness. 

Passing No. 1 station, an arrangement whicli it is justly remarked has 
taken off’ a great deal of the poetry and illusion of the Suez desert, and 
accompanied by a party of sixty Arabs, and as many camels, the party 
soon reached Suez itself, but not wifhout some general remarks upon the 
passage of the Red Sea, which, as usual, omit all notice of the former 
undoubted extension of the Sinus Ileroopolis to the northward. Pro¬ 
ceeding onwards in safety to Mount Sinai, our travellers, on their further 
journey from theuco by the Wadi Shaikh to Akabah, experienced a 
false alarm of an attack from the Mazainah tjibe, who, in their feuds for 
the privilege of convoying passengers through their own territories, had 
just killed Shaikh Sulaiman, of the Alawiiis. 

It is much to be regretted that some permanent arrangement is not made 
by the authorities for the passage of the Desert to Petra. The notorious 
liussian, Shaikh of the Alawins, actually demanded of our travellers, when 
at Akabah, 3‘2,000 piastres oi’ 3201. for the journey. The consequence wag 
tliat the party was obliged to proceed by the country of the Taiyah, or 
Taih Arabs to Hebron, instead of by Peira; but even on this r 9 ad they 
were subjected to innumerable inconveniences from the shaikh not being 
willing to diminish his own profits by hiring the camels of the tribes, or 
making a present to them for passing through their country. As Lord 
Castlereagh subsequently visited Petra from Hebron, it is to be hoped 
tills will be a lesson to the cupidity of the shaikhs at Akabah. Lord 
Castlereagh was not one of those travellers who entered the Holy Land tO' 
scoff and sneer at all they saw. “It is scarcely possible,” he remarks, 

“ to enter upon the precincts of the Holy Land without a deep feeling of 
veneration, and thoughts most probably of a very different nature from 
any to wliich the mind has been devoted.” 

And in such a frame of mind he eujoyed his trip to Jerusalem and 
Damascus, and by Lebanon to* Beyrout. Nothing tends so much to* 
destroy prejudice* and correct false notions as journies of this kind, 
and which are happily becoming daily more common. Lord Castlereagh 
has apparently satisfied himself that the Turkish rule is worse than that 
of Ibrahim Pasha was in Syria and Palestine; that the Turks arc pur¬ 
posely rptumin^ to the system of exclusiveness, fanaticism, and rapacity 
that prevailed m former times; and that the greatest good that can for the 
present be done, is to protect the Christians, especially the Armenians, and 
we would add the Chaldeans, from the persecutions of their Muhammadan 
masters. There is at least something satisfactory', in thus finding all tra¬ 
vellers arrive at the same conclusion. 
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THE OPERA. 

JENNY LIND AS NOttMA.—THE SWEDISH MELODIES. 

A CRIMSON adoramcnt placed before the royal box, two stalwart beef¬ 
eaters, with formidable halberds, on the stage, her majesty in brilliant 
attire, Prince Albert in full uniform, the national anthem echoing 
through the walls of the magnificent theatre, the huzzas that answer it 
from a crowded assembly—such is the combination which ijyshcrs in Jenny 
Lind’s Norma. 

Special desires” are expressed so often that they almost cease to bo 
special, but a special “ command” is a thing not to be seen every day. 
And on this occasion her majesty not only commands tho performance, 
but commands Jenny Lind to play Norina for the first time. 

There lias been much expectation about this same Nonna. I.arge 
accounts have come,from the North, but Londoners doubt, whether the 
oalvcii wToatli and Druidical garb will sit. as easily as the Swiss hat and 
smart little frock, on the delicately formed vocalist of Sweden. Will 
there be force enough in the nightingale to accomplish the cagle-Hight of 
the wronged and avenging Celt ? These are questions of great moment, 
and the solution of them is awaited with great anxiety. 

They arc solved thus: Jeuiiy Lind takes the gentle side of “ Norma,” 
she dwells especially on the natural affection, and on the leave-taking from 
Oroveso, and she leaves the fury to her predecessor. Hence the second 
act is more according to her style than tho first; Norma tottering from 
her eminence is more remarkable than Norma in her strength. Adding to 
the above statement, that the singing is exquisite, we believe we have, 
exactly told the whole truth on the subject. 

But if any one will press us into a corner, and ask us wlicther we like 
Jenny Lind’s A'b/wrt just as well as that charmingly na'icc Amina, or that 
piquante little Maria, we believe we must answer in the negative. That 
sweet picture of Swiss pastoral life in La Sonnambula, that prettiest form 
of military enthusiasm in La Figlia del Regyimento, are the sort of things 
that are stereotyped in tho memory, if aliving, moving, breathing object can 
be said to be stereotyped. These, w'e feel, will remain clear bright images 
when the figure of Norma is more dimmed by the kipse of time. Bufc 
what of that, Mademoiselle Lind ? No one suffers loss by a comparison 
with herself. 

We should not forget those delicious little Swedish songs, wherewith 
Jenny Lind has. delighted us. Small native off-shoots of melody are 
they, pathetically gay, and gaily pathetic—things which seem to grow out 
of a national heart, which scarcely knows wlicther it is gay or pensive. 
Just so is it with the effect of church bells on a summer’s evening, when 
you listen to them as the daylight fades glimmering away, and scarcely 
icnow whether you are in a state of calm enjoyment or in a slight 
despondency. Of what those Swedish songs treated we know not, but we 
know that Jenny Lind led us through a sentimental laByrinth of sound, 
and then suddenly changed it into an arch mirth, as though she sorae\vhat 
cruelly made sport of our sympathies. Imagine not that these melodies are 
easy, national though 'they be—the intervals are harsh and abrupt, and 
require the nicest precision to take them, and the florid jocosities require 
the most delicate execution. But Jenny Lind does it all with the truest 
manner of “ nativeness.” Pathos, gaiety, smile, style, all seem dictated 
at the moment, and the effect is certainly enchanting. 
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MEMOIRS OF VISCOUNTESS SUNDON.* 

Lady Sundon, long bofore her husband’s elevation to the peerage, and 
whilst she retained the appellation by which slie is mentioned in much of 
the correspondence of the day, and by which, indeed, she is best known 
to the reading world, that or Mrs. Clayton, became attached to the court 
as lady of the bedchamber, and eventually mistress of the robes, to 
Caroline, Princess of Wales, afterwards queen-consort bf George II. In 
this situation, by great prudence, a remarkable aptitude for court man¬ 
ners, and many other necessary qualities for success in such a position, 
she acquired such a degree of influence over her royal mistress, as perhaps 
had hardly ever been enjoyed by any female favourite since the days of 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 

The correspondence of the favourite compiises, in consequence, letters 
from individuals of every rank and profession. She became the actual 
medium of communication between the queen and her subjects, and it 
would require a page to enumerate the memorabilities of the day, whose 
contributions help to swell out these most interesting volumes. And 
what a lesson of court and of worldly corruption do they afford ? The worse 
that a literature from which few things escape, has ever opined, in drama, 
satire, novel, or in its sterner attitudes ; of the selfishness of eourtiers, 
receives here a positive illustration from the letters of individuals them¬ 
selves. Church and state, art and literature and science, are here found 
rivalling each other in urging their selfish interests. Among the suitors 
we find Sir Richard Steele. 

“May, 1724. 

“ Madam,—Yon will, I hope, forgive that I take the liberty, as I am bereft 
of both limbs and speech, to address the enclosed petition to yonr care. You 
have language in perfection, but I know, more for your friends than yourself. 
I beg the favour of you '.o obtain of her royal highness her pleasure herein, 
and you will infinitely oblige, madam, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, “Richard Stjeeie.” 

It redounds to the credit of the person to whom the application was 
made, that it appears from a subsctiuent letter that it was not made in 
vain. At the head of the sycophantic and flattering applicants stands the 
Bishop of Killala, whose subserviency is as unblushing as it was disrepu¬ 
table to his cloth. 

A goodly part of this correspondence hears reference, however, to more 
general matters; more particularly to the theological controversies of the 
day, in which the queen appears to have taken much interest. The 
letters of Bishop Iloadly, of Talbot, Bishop of Oxford, of Dr. S. Clarke, 
and others, possess great interest in this point of view. Man]^ letters, 
more especially those of Lord Carteret, of Harley, Earl of Ojcford, of Lady 
Widdring^n, of Sir Robert Walpole, &c., &c., contain curious particulars 
in reference to the private life at court. A letter of Miss Dyves’, maid 

• Memoirs of Visccuntcss Sundon, Mistress of the Robes to Queen Caroline, 
consort of George II., including lictters from the most celebrated persons of her 
time. Now first published from the originals by Mrs. Thomson. 2 vols. Henry 
Colburn.' 
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of honoiir to Princess Amelia, affords an example, among others; It is 
dated, Richmond, August Gist, 1725 :— 

“The prince and every body but myself went last Friday to Bartholomew 
Fair; it was a fine day, so he went by water, and I being afraid did not go ; 
after the fair they supped at the King’s Arms, and came home about five o’clock 
in the morning. 

Horace Walpole tells us that Sir Rober* found out the secret of Lady 
Sundon's ascendancy over the queen, and that, it had its origin in the fact 
that to her iilone was confided the knowledge that the queen laboured 
under an incurable disease. There is a moral conttiined oven in this 
remarkable picture of court life. With the death of the (jucen Lady 
Sundon sank into total insignificance ; there were no more favours to ask 
■—no one knew her any longer. Her opinion upmi a sermon was no 
longer courted, her friendship w'as no longer sought for. Actually no 
chronicle exists of her after-llle ; she virtually died with the queen. Mrs. 
Thomson has added* great value to this correspondence by commentaries 
upon events and person.s, and ha.s considerably enhanced th{‘ interest of 
her already interesting materials by a variety of illustrative inlbrniation. 


NOVELS OF THE MONTH. 

I. ZENO?) THE W.VKTYR.—II. FOBTE.SCirE.—III. JEHEMI.VII TAKKES.- 

IV. TUE PROTEGE. 

L—ZENON THE MAKTYli.* 

The conspicuousness of tbe*j)icty, faith, and patience of the early 
Christians of Rome over the cruel j)erseonllons of their masters, has 
been the theme of previous literary labours. Rut in none have certain 
descriptive portions of the subject becui taken up with so much detail, 
or more elocpient interest than in the Rev. Mr. (^)bbold’3 pictures of 
the state of society at that period. 

Towards the latter part of the reign of Domitiau, the last of the (’sesars, 
when all Rome began to be alarmed at the tyrant’s bloody edicts and 
cruelties, that a young Christian was summoned to the Flavian am¬ 
phitheatre. xVver.sc to contemplate the unnecessary shedding of blood, 
Zcuoii refused to attend. The combats of the Retiarii against the Sou- 
tores, of the Myrmillones against the Thracians, and of others, went on 
without the presence of the Christians. And curious enough, to those not 
versed in classic lone, are the descriptions given of those extraordinary 
combats. 

Zenon’s name was entered in the “ Book of Death.” He had mortally 
olFended the emperor. The senate w’as assembled in the royal palace, and 
harangued at length by the irate Cmsar. Flavius Clemens, who had 
mari’ied Doraitian’s niece, Domitilla, was impeachq^ with the son of 
Agricola. Zenon spoke his own defence, and Minerva raised her mgis at 
the Christian’s summons. 

* Zenon, the Martyr; a Record of the Piety, Patience, and Pcr.<!ecution of the 
early Christian Nobles. By the Uev. Richard Cobbold, A.M., U.B., Rector of 
Wortham, &c. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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Domitia, the emperor’s wife, had one night examined the book of the 
condemned while the tyrant lay asleep. In it she had found her own 
name coupled with those of Parthenius and Stephanus, the principal 
agents of the emperor's cruelties. From that moment the death of the 
tyrant was resolved upon. But the act itself was deferred until midnight 
of the fourth day, before the ides of September. The soothsayers had 
declared that to be the fatal hour. 

The confronting of Apollonius of Tyajia with Zenon should, in 
our opinion, have been' diflPcrcntly portrayed. The main feature of 
the contrast lay in the fact of Apollonius being an impostor, who dared 
to tread in the footsteps of Jesus, notin the philosopher as opposed to the 
Christian. The philosojjhy of the time was better represented by 
iFllian. 

Pnlilic hunts, combats of Avild beasts, and of men and beasts, all most 
carefully and n)inutely described, opened the way to I,lie Christian Zenon 
being led into the amphitheatre, a public spcctficle of the emperor’s ven¬ 
geance. A fearful storm that ai-ose at that moment so terrilied the Avild 
boasts, that they did not CA'on notice their intended victim, and at length the 
central forest Ava^n a blaze, and the fabric of Vespasian seemed split to 
its base. Emperor, senators, and populace fled in dismay in every direc ■ 
tion, and Zeiion Avas saved. Not so Domitian, after a night of horrors 
he fell beneath the daggers of his oavii living instruments of Avickcdne^s 
at the hour foretold by tlic astrologers. 

Mixed up, and to a still further extent appended, to this history, are 
remarks upon the present state of the church of Christ, Avhieh the author 
appt-Mrs to believe to bo in a state of great danger, of so earnest a eba- 
racter as almost to prevent us from tic:i^ng •* Zenon the Martyr” as a 
mere novel. There avus one remark of a practical character, which Ave 
Avish Avo could have extracted at length. Jt refers to the proud bearing* 
of some ladies (adorned lumps of clay, as the\incompromising pastor calls 
them) in the house of God, and the contempt Avith wliich they sometimes 
look upon the more po u’ly clad portion of the congregation. “ But 
wlieri,” the reverend g’oMleinan asks, “did a woman of this AAorld know 
pity for a poor Christian sister! ' * the grave may by this time hold the 
magnificent proud one and the being Avhom she scorned. Where now- 
are their distinctions--where will he their future destinations? Reader, 
thou Avilt re-echo the Avord, where T' 

II.—FOllTESCUE.* 

Sheridan Knowt.es is ever earnest, vigorous, and truthful. And if 
his talcs would not win him the liigh reputation he*has gained by his 
sterling dramas, still he must take no mean rank as a Avriter of strong 
and liealthy fiction. 

Our introduction to Henry Forteseue is pathetic in the extreme. 
Wc approach the bed-side of the si..kly, fragile child, brought by the 
misfortunes of the father from Ireland to the Bntish metropolis, and 
arc gradually initiated into the strange and painful secrets of poverty 
and want. So ’’ividly painted, indeed, are all these early incidents of 
the story, that the impression is forced upon us, that Ave are reading 

• Forteseue: a Novel. By James Sheridan ICnoAvlcs. Author of “ Vlrginius,” 
&c. 3 vols. EdAi ard 3Ioxon. 
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the first pages of an autobiography. An illusion to nhiclt a greater 
appearance of probability is given, from the circumstance of the cousin 
and protector of the elder Fortescue, being “ a man whose extraordinary' 
abilities had placed him in the first ranlc of our senatorial orators, a man 
of ardent temperament, stable iu political principle, and devoted to the 
popular party,”—Richard Brinsley Sheridan—-the statesman, dramatist, 
and wit, whose weaknesses are eloquently defended by the present in- 
hei’itor of the name, and his very difficulties traced, as was undoul^edly 
the case, to his exceeding generosity. 

The progress of the story dissipates tliis firet impression. The sensitive 
young autlior is impelled by necessity to seek a situation as assistant 
iu a school. The sudden affection entertained for him, by a little girl of 
eleven or twelve years of age—a coach companion—involuntarily re¬ 
minds us of the first meeting of George Lovell and his heroine. The 
(piick progress of affection is also peculiarly characteristic of Mr. Knowles. 
For the second time only that he has met her in his life, Henry' Fortescue 
is tlu’own into contact witli the little girl on a race-conrso. The maiden 
had by accident been for a few moments .sei)arated from her friends,— 

“ I hope Miss Nixon is ventured the* child, as soon as,site had recovered 
from the fright and hurry of the moment. “You like her, don’t you ?” 

“ She is a very pleasing young lady,” said Henry, with u smile, but latlqp’ 
gravely. 

“ But don’t you love her V” 

“ 1 haw seqji too little of her, iny dear !" 

“ But she loves you. I am sure she docs, and so do I, and we have seen as 
liulc of yon. But you will love her r” 

•• I eannot answer for that, neither, ’ replied ho, still more graveh . 

“ (.’an’t you ?” repeated the child; then suddenly added, “ will you ever 
love me y” 

“ I love you already, sweet girl,” said Henry, pressing her to him, as she sat 
within his bridle arm. 

The child raised her lips to his. 

When, by tlic progress of events, Henry Forteseno became instructor 
to the sweet and frank young maiden, the ripening of an allectioii s<* 
childishly entertained and so innocently exyircssed, becomes a fine thonio 
for Mr. Knowles’s descriptive powers, but that Henry should also heconio 
till object of affection to a staid aunt of Marian’s, the person selected 
by a worthy citizen and tradesman, Mr. Barton, to be his future son-in- 
law—arc incidents which could not have been so easily foreseen. 

How the immaculate and much-lovcd Henry, in the face of his pro¬ 
found admiration, respect, and affection for his truly amiable and intellec¬ 
tual young pupil, allows himself to become entangled in an engagement 
with the liandsome and showy, but coarsely educated and heartless citizen’s 
daughter, is a sketch of I.ondon life well worthy of perusal. But deeply' 
does the reader rejoice, when, as a clima-x to the often dwelt upon evils of 
a hoarding-school education, Miss Lett)' relieves the weak young man 
from his unfortunate tie, by voluntarily taking herself,off with her music 
master. 

After such a trial and so narrow an escape it might have been also 
reasonably hoped that the course of true Jove would flow onwards in a 
less troubled stream. But it is not so. After the expiation of days 
and months and years of grief and anxious suffering, a tyrannical uncle 
arrives from the far east, and insists upon what he deems to he a more 
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fitting and appropriate match for the fair Marian with her cousin. The 
step which the unscrupulous traveller takes to bring about this untoward 
union belong, however, more to the supposed province of romance, than 
to the truth-like air which pervades the greater portion of this story. 
At the same time, however, it brings forward a fine touch of life, which 
provokes a comparison with that noble creation of Mr. Knowles’s—the 
inimitable Constance. Marian, it must be understood, has been forcibly 
carried off by her uncle and cousin. 

The coach door was opened, and the party alighted in the front of a hand¬ 
some rural lodge, two stories high. Marian, declining the assistance of her 
uncle or cousin, tripped up the steps of the open hall door with the lightness 
of pleasurable alacrity, and turning, paused a moment or more to survey a 
beautiful lawn, interspersed with tufts of trees, and bounded on each side by a 
rich and far-extending shrubbery. 

“ Beantiful!—very bea\itiful!’’ she exclaimed. “ I know not bow to thank 
you, sir, for so agreeable a surprise. Now for the house I” she added, stepping 
as she spoke. 

Young Melton looked at his father, whose countenance indicated any thing 
but satisfaction at the acknowledgments of his niece. 

“ Dinner ready!” she exclaimed, upon being shown into a parlour, where 
the table was already laid. “ Dinner and appetite make a pleasant party, even 
when one is by one’s self; and here are three of us! Shall I have time to 
l)!*,he my face and liands, and adjust tny hair ? Gentlemen are beaux, you 
know, even tlioiigli tljey consist of one’s uncles and cousins. Do we not sleep 
here, sir ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then pray direct some one to take me to my pretty chamber in this pretty 
house, and set me before my looking-glass, which you know is always pretty.’’ 

Her wish was instantly coinplied with ; and, with a curtsey down to the very 
ground, she vanished out of the room. 

Was this very like the Marian of our acquaintance ? Strange circumstances 
devclope unexpected traits of character. • 

“ I was not prepared for this,” observed Mr. Melton, as soon as she left the 
apartment. 

“ It is very pleasant!” remarked the son. 

“More pleasant than j-romising!” 

“ What do you mean, sir ?” 

“ 1 mean that brightness and elasticity are tests of a blade which I should not 
exactly like to see in the hand of an adversary. That girl will give us trouble,’’ 
he adaed. “ I would give a thousand pounds to sec her mope!” 

“ Why, sir, she seems to be in the very humour for our purpose ?” 

“ I tell you, boy, that if her humour lasts, 1 would not give a fig for our pur¬ 
pose! Was she not alarmed and impatient, at first, when wc continued to 
drive on, and I would not allow the blinds to be drawn up ? Did she not all 
at •ncc desist from her inquiries and expostulations, and preserve a resolute 
silence? Is site not us unconcerned and buoyant us if she were here of her 
own will, and is it so ? She is aware of our purpose! It neither wiises her 
thought nor alarm! Thought or alarm, do I say ? She absolutely laughs 
at us!” 

. It is almost needless to say thdit the fair maiden is rescued from this 
dangerous dilemma by the legitimate interference of Henry Fortescue, 
aid^ by the talent and fidelity of a rough Irish girl, and by the gallant 
exertions of the joyous-hearted Armstrong, a charming character, as hap¬ 
pily conceived as that of Mrs. Barton, the citizen’s wife, which is also a 
picture Tull of truth and nature. Happiness, for which the prominent 
impression is, that it was undeserved by Fortescue, remains in store for 
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aH parties; and if the tale be somewhat more diluted than George 
Lovell, still we can safely affirm that few will read it without gratifica¬ 
tion and improvement. 

in.—JEREMIAH PARICBS.* 

Mr. Jeremiah Parkes’ claims to have his name given to this history 
of social perplexities are very slender. To all intents and purjwses Annie 
Dormer is the heroine of the story. It is on her proccetllngs that 
attention is fixed, and it is in her rate that all the real interest is con¬ 
centrated. Again, it is not e^en made very clear when Mr. Jeremiah 
Parkes is Introduced as the bearer of evil tidings to happy Fernbaiik, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Dormer and their two daughters, Caroline and 
Annie, reside ;—it is not very clear, we say, whether the bachelor-solicitor 
of sixty-five can be the selfish, miserly, intriguing being that be turns 
out to be, or the eccentric old gentleman, who disguises under the garb 
of rude sincerity a feeling and well-meaning heart. 

Mr. Dormer had, it must be understood, embarked, in a moment of 
desperation, the whole of his remaining property in jyhat he was assured 
would prove a safe and profitable speculation, without, as was usually the 
case, consulting his solicitor, who lias unexpectedly arrived at Mr. Dormer s 
pretty scat in Hampshire. 

■*“ Good evening, Mr. Parkes. This visit is cpiitc nnoxpectcd. I arn de¬ 
lighted to sec you.” 

These were Mr. Dormer’s first woids as lu' advanced to meet his guest. The 
answer was— 

“ You look so, Ha, lia !” and then they both sat down. 

“ You received my letter ?” continued the first speaker, without noticing his 
ompanion’s sneer. 

“ I did,” was the laconic reply ; and here Mr. Parkes took out his snuff-box, 
and slowly opened the lid. 

“ And you do not think what 1 have done very imprudent ?” This was said 
with some confusion, for Mr. Dormer knew perfectly w. ll wliat his companion 
thought of it. I assure you” (speaking very quickly), “ it is a capital thing ; 
numbers of tlic wealthiest men in the country have their names down ; there 
has not been sucli a splendid chance of making a fortune known for many 
' years. It is, in fact—” 

“Beautiful! beautiful,” interrupted the lawyer, taking a copious pinch of 
snuff, and staring at his companion. “ I am come on purpose to congratulate 
you.” 

After a prolonged fencing, during which Mr. Dormer alternated be¬ 
tween the extremes of anger and fear, and exhibited to his visitor what 
must have been a very entertaining series of changes from red to white, 
the cat-like solicitor pounced down upon his victim with the information 
that the said speculation was a bubble, and that every thing was lost. 
This was a death-blow to Mr. Dormer, and Fernbanh being an entailed 
property, his widow and daughters took refuge with an uncle, a Mr. Fowler, 
who resided in a very retired part of Cumberland with three elderly un¬ 
married daughters, and a beautiful grandchild, Bertha Maitland. The 
reception of the houseless family in Cumberland is well told. 

The room in which the strangers now found themselves was a large and 
scantily furnished one, lofty and cold-looking in the extreme. It was evidently 

* Jeremiali Parkes. A Novel, by Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel, Authoress of “ The 
Poor Cousin.” 3 vols. T. C. Newby. 
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the state-room of the family. On a sofa, placed between the «indows, sat 
three middle-ug^d ladies, wlio all rose and made deep curtsies the moment the 
poor wiis well opened. 

“ My three daughters, Cordelia, Rqjpecca, and Jemima,—my three nieces," 
said Mr. Fowler, looking triumphantly from one trio to the other, to see the 
effect of this introduction. The daughters curtsied again, rather deeper than 
before, the nieces bowed graciously, and then the whole party sat down. 

“ Come, Cordelia,” continued the papa, with a knowing look towards the 
eldest spinster, “ haven’t you a welcome for your cousins V” All the three 
daughters had been busily engaged in worsted-work when the new comers en¬ 
tered; two of them took up their frames again, first giving an encouraging look 
to their sister Cordelia, who, ha\ ing cleared her throat, and drawn on a pair of 
green silk mittens, thus began :— 

“ My very dear and respected relatives, we are all simple, unaffected people 
here ; the customs of tlie great world are yet unknown amongst ns. If, there¬ 
fore, in any thing you find us lacking those ceremonious courtesies which your 
habits and tastes render congenial, not to say necessary to you. be good enough 
to attribute the omission or omissions to the above cause, auU *iut to a wilful 
negligence of your happiness and comfort; for these, it will be our constant 
study to promote. My dear cousins, in the name of my sisters and myself, I 
bid you heartily welcolbe to Stormount and all it contains. 

Welcome to Storniount!” echoed the second Miss Fowler. “ Welcome to 
Stormount!” re-cchoed the third Miss Fowler; and then the ceremony was 
ovei. 

Caroline and Annie Dormer are the antag'onising principles. Annie 
was the perfection of amiability, g’oodness, affection, and domesticity* 
Caroline is a proud, ambitious, sarcastic, iucoiistunt, and selfish beauty. 

“ No, Annie, I tell you frankly,” said the worldly Caroline to her sister 
a propos of a cottage in which they had taken up their residence, “ poverty, or 
what you perhaps call ‘ just enough to live upon,’ has no charms for me, I hate 
cottages and small gardens, with rows of rai)bages on one side and currant 
bushes on the other; 1 hate early hours, and have no taste for cheerful in¬ 
dustry. I detest a quiet life, and could never yet discover any amusement or 
giatificatiou in keeping one’s own fireside.” 

The maid, with siicli untoward dispositions, did not, however, fail to 
find the beau ideal of licr girlish dreams of a lover in Charles Pemberton, 
the only son of Sir Ceorgo Pemberton, the owner of a castle of the 
same name ; a handsome, elegant, but frivolous and heartless, young 
man ; and, although for a long time Bertha Maitland almost .success¬ 
fully contested tlie prize, Carry’s more worldly and persevering qualities 
succeeded in fascinating the heir, and appropriating him. 

Annie Dormer's early career was far more chequered. Her natural 
goodness having unfortunately attracted the antiquated Mr. Parkes, tlie 
lawyer had made it a matter of choice to the young girl to allow her 
mother to be imprisoned for debts incurred during Mr, Dormer’s life-time, 
or to cancel them by a Repulsive marriage. Annie long hesitated. Sho 
had also met her ideal of a lover ip her own cousin, Alfit}d Dormer, who 
had succeeded toFernbank, and whom she Ipid first become acquainted with 
at a county hall. For his sake, avid to the infinite delight of a Mrs. Percy, 
a most unscrupulously intriguing widow, she had refused so advantageous 
an offer as that of Sir George Pemberton himself; but ultimately, urged 
by the unsparing old lawyer’s threats, she was compelled to succumb, and 
was only saved at the church-door, by a circumstance, which for its sim- 
plicKy, is almost without a parallel in fiction, namely, the voluntary 
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resigrnation of his fair prize, by the compunction of miserly and grasping 
old age. 

As the prospects of life cheered up for the good, so at the same, or 
even at a more rapid, rate, did they dai'ken before the sinful. As selfish 
and heartless a mother as slie had been a wife, dissevered from her father- 
in-law, ill-treated by a husband whose affections she had alienated, and 
regardless even of her infant's future prospivts, Caroline sought solace in 
a most shameful attachment to her cousin andlier sister’s lover—the ever 
amiable Annie being, with a degree of goodness for which wc have no 
possible sympathy, ready to sacrifice her lover to her sister’s peace of 
mind! 

Such an unnatural state of things could not, however, last long. Heavy 
family disasters, at lengtli, taught Caroline how vain and worthless was 
all the splendour around her; how insufiiciont to procure even one mo¬ 
ment’s peace; and how far, far worse, with its weary accompaniments, 
than the j)overty she had formerly loathed so heartily! These disasters 
finally hurried her to a premature grave, leaving to the ultimately 
Jjappy Annie, tlie husband of her choice, and her much and long-loved 
Fernbank, the home of her youth, and the delight of her declining days. 

Tlic fate of Bertha Maitland, w'ho ran invay with a profligate young 
nobleman, scattering dismay among the poor spinsters, sapping the precise- 
intellect of poor Cordelia, and breaking the heart of ilr. Fowler, the 
generous old man, who had been a father to all,—is a sadly painful 
denouement. 

Altogether, “Jeremiah Parkes” will undoubtedly claim attention by its 
clev{T sketches of character and society. But while we ar(! not prepared 
to deny the possible truthfulness of that which is so vividly depicted, the 
unerring instincts of our nature tell us that such things are as rare in. 
general life as they are happily unknown in the range of our own 
experience. 

IV.—TKK PROTfSGE.* 

Mns. Ponson-By’s Proteg6 is the son of a poor north of England 
farmer, detected, when about twelve or thirteen years of age, by the Duke 
and Dnehess of Bassenthwaite, reading “Junius’s Lettoi-sand wJio, 
with such “ a small, lofty head, slight, graceful form, and broad com¬ 
manding brow, that no one looking at him would have imagined him 
to be one of the common people,” was adopted into the ducal family of 
the Basseirthwaitcs. 

Ambitious, and the extremely natural longings, of the young Pro¬ 
tege, although they may not have been very grateful returns for favours 
conferred, may not improbably have had their origin in some picture 
tcaken from life. No sooner was Walter Euston, indeed, admitted into 
the ducal mansion, than the beautiful Lady Augusta volunteered to show 
their young adopted the curiosities, and among otjier things, the portrait 
of the duchess. Never had Walter seen things so t^^steful or so magni¬ 
ficent, or so lovely a portrait. 

Then bcncatli it stood Augusta, younger, yet more perfect. Tlic white 
robe, the rich hair, so conspicuous in the picture, repeated in tlie figure of tire 
daughter ; the same deep eyes, the same winning smile. 

• The Protege. By Mrs. Ponsonby, Authoress of “ The Bonier Wardens,” 
&c. &c. 3 vols. H. llimst. 
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A new feeling woke within his heart. Hitherto all bis longings had been 
for power and wealth ; now arose that deep sense of the beautiful, tliat wor¬ 
ship of the spirit of loveliness, that passion for the divine in forms, whose 
genuine out-pourings live for ever in the triumph of the poet, the painter, and 
the sculptor. 

The future of Walter Eustou was contained in this first event. 
Young, ardent, self-relying, he yet wept in despair as he thought of the 
lowness of his present state, and the height of that to which he 
aspired. 

“ If I give up hope,” thought Walter, “ I shall never rise. Let me hope on, 
though only to meet with disappointment at last; it is better to perish in 
pursuit of a noble goal, than basely to shrink from the race. Let me never 
cease to endeavour to make myself worthy of a thought from her, even though 
a thought be all.” 

Thus, in the indulgence of vain hopes and sweet delusions did Walter 
grow up, till the time came when he was to quit the scene' of his illusive 
happiness. Each moment of intercourse only showed him more plainly 
the hopelessness of his attachment, yet it was beyond Iris strength to 
keep it longer concealed from its object. And delightfully clever is that 
first avowal iiai’rated. A pleasing allegory of earth and sky even seeking to 
meet, nay, actually meeting on the horizon, but as the fair Lady Augusta 
haughtily remarked, “never mingling.” 

Nor do they ever mingle. The Lady Augusta is, at the end of the 
story, a widowed marchioness; and Walter, is Sir Walter, attorney- 
general, and M.P. for Exeter. But his old romantic attachment is still 
“ the one bright spot on an hemisphere of darkness—the heavenward 
part of a spirit too much given to the things of earth.” 

The history of the misplaced' attachment of a protege constitutes, 
however, but one })ictnre in a whole gallery of social portraits. 
There is fiery Lord Clifton, who falls iu love with a retired, almost un¬ 
known, beauty, Emily Chester, and then with true aristocratic mag¬ 
nanimity retires beforr f.lie young girl’s acknowledged preference for a more 
humble suitor, Henry Dalstono. Henry bc'uig in reality her own cousin, 
a long separation from a profligate husband having induced Mrs. Chester 
to adopt that name, instead of her real one, Mrs. Dalstone. Then we 
have Lord Ernest, a sketch of a religious enthusiast of the day, ultimately 
carried, by the spirit struggling with the body, to an early grave. 

The sketches of some of the country people are of a more lively and 
entertaining character. The Bells, “ that sweet family,’’ of four or five 
daughters and as many sons, are especially amusing. 

Mrs. Bell was anxious that her daughters should be admired, and particu¬ 
larly anxious that they should be married. The style she adopted for them 
suited them admirably ; they wore to appear the most innocent, artless, unso¬ 
phisticated of beings—the most complete “ children of nature” in the world. 

The only marrying men in th^ north are clergymen; therefore, the Miss 
Bells were drilled to^perfection in the outward qualities requisite for a clergy¬ 
man's wife : they never dressed too gaily or fashionably ; they did not care 
about dancing, though always ready to stand up rather than spoil a party; they 
were particularly great in carrying jugs of new milk, or bundles of clothing 
made up in a picturesque manner, to invalided old women ; they were very 
fond of babies ; they had good profiles, so they wore round straw hats, and as 
thqy ka(f line liair, these hats were continually falling off; their affection for 
all manner of animals was extreme, and displayed itself in all kinds of pretty 
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little screams and squalls at the sight of any infliction of punislnnent, necessary 
or not, upon any canine or equine individual. 

Two of the Misses Bell were married to respectable clergymen, and as the 
^stem seemed to answer, the remaining ones followed in their steps. The 
Drewitts, the popular family,” were plain, so they went on another 
tack, and every nerve was strained to obtain a fashionable and becoming 
toilette. “ They were intended,” says Mrs. Ponsonby, “ as excellent wives 
for country gentlemen with moderate fortunes, who wanted elegance and 
economy combined.” 

Then we have the aristocratic but poor St. Aubyns. Laura St. 
Aubym playing a prominent part in the story, as the disappointed lover 
of Lord Clifton, and the unhappy wile of the ever-victimised Dodds. 
Associated with the latter name is also a strange episode of the extra¬ 
ordinary powtTS of infatuation tliai belonged to a certain Countess A-, 

a fair foreign intriguante, the same who had taken Mr. Dalstone from 
his jlilegiance, and the 'same to whom a fortnne and a title were left by 
an English Lord II-. 

Mason, Merry weather, and Mallet, college chums of the Lords Clifton 
and Ernest, who came down into peaceful Cumberland to pursue their 
studios, to participate in tlie hospitalities of Bassentliwaitc, and to excite 
hopes among the Bells and the lire witts, are all amusi iig, life-like characters. 
A curious eliango takes place in Mallet's habits, when the Bassentliwaitc 
family provide him at oiiee with a wife and a living. 

“ Do you like the medical men here ?” in([uircd Augusta, liy way of some¬ 
thing to say. • 

“ For myself I do,” was the reply ; “ but w'hcn Mr. Mallet feels poorly, he 
always goes to town : as I always say, it is belter to go to the fountain-head 
at once. Tlie last time he went to consult l')r. C—, the doctor prescribed 
.strengthening things and stimulants. Mr. Mallet informed me, on his return, 
that he would be obliged in future to live very dilfoieiitly from the style in 
wliich he should like to live. Meat and eggs for breakfast ; meat and porter, 
and wine, and nourishing soups, and oysters, and jellu s, and rich puddings, 
and only the finest fruit, and salmon, and poultry and game, for luncheons 

and dinners ; and particularly liqueur with his coffee ; that Dr. C -made a 

point of, to assist the digestion ; and, on no account, to retire to rest witiiout 
a glass or two of brandy-and-water , and to use carriage exercise ; and to wear 
flannel and wash-leather ; and your ladj'ship knows how unpleasant these re¬ 
strictions are to him with his simple tastes.” 

“Are his tastes then so .simple?” asked Augusta, thinking to herself that 
Mrs. Mallet sqcmed at least as simple as her liiisband’s tastes. 

“So he tells me,” was the answer; “he tells me that, but for his health, 
which he feels it his duty to preserve, he should live on the plainest fare, and 
never enter a carriage.” 

“ It is hard upon liim,” said Augmsta, “ to be forced to become a martyr to 
such a necessity.” 

These e.vtracts will suffice to indicate the kaleidoscope variety of the 
“ Protege,” a work which contains ahurulaut evideiyje of quick observa¬ 
tion of the peculiarities of English society. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

The fourth vdlume of The Romance of War, by James Grant, Esq., 
carries the Ilig*hlanders to France and Belgium; and it derives great 
interest from the history of the 92nd at Waterloo — an episode in 
battle exploits almost without a parallel. The spot where the gallant 
little remnant of the Gordons, for they were reduced to about two hundred 
men, drov.e back a column of the French army, many thousand strong, 
at the point of the bayonet, and that after a corps of Belgians, and the 
44th English, had been obliged to retire before their overwhelming force, 
is still pointed out to the wayfarer at Haye, near Mottt St. Jean. Never 
was this most successful charge, nor the desperate onslaught of the Scots 
Greys, which followed it up, described with more spirit and animation than 
in Mr. Grant’s work. It must also be remembered, that this total over¬ 
throw of the French occurred at the extreme left of vho position of the 
allies ; that is to say at the same point at which the Prussians advanced 
upon the sixth corps of the French army of reserve ; and although this 
reserve would undoubtedly have remained to be disposed of, still it is quite 
certain that Sir Dennis Pack’s brigade, aided by the Scots Greys, had, 
before the arrival of this timely succour, totally and finally overthrown 
that portion of the enemy which was immediately opposed to it, and 
which wa.s intended by Napoleon to carry its position. 

The tenth volume of Agues Strickland’s important work, the Lives of 
the Queens of England, contains the sequel of tlie career of Mary Bea¬ 
trice vf Modena, quccn-cousort of Janies If., and the first chapters in the 
history of Mary II., queen-reg-nant. It is imn(*eessary, in a standard 
work of this kind, to do more than call attention to the progress of pub¬ 
lication. 

Theological controversies are quite out of the way of a purely literary 
magazine, otherwise wc should say Happy Ignorance; or. Church and 
State contains many opinions from which we dissent, but which are, ac 
the same time, advanced in a pleasing and insinuating manner. 

The all-accomplished Count d’Orsay, the modern Admirable Crichton, 
has been induced, by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, to edit a translation of 
a pretty pastoral Fi*ench tale, Marie. 

Mr. Dunn’s, almost microscopic, Dictionary of the Gospels, published 
by Messrs. W. Tegg and Co., is decidedly a most useful, as well as a cheap 
and well got up, little book. 

Wc see no reason why even Ilerodotiis should not be popularised. 
Mr. Burns has apparently entertained the same idea, add has published 
stories from the father of history, w'hich have been properly sifted (not trans¬ 
lated) by Charles C. Moberly. These so-called “ Stories” are so arranged 
as to present the great facts of Grecian Instory, in connexion with the 
Persian, in a captivating and liwly manner. 

We shall hope to speak hereafter more at length of Jobert’s Philosophy 
of Geoloyy. In the meantime, we notice the publication of a translation 
of that curious and speculative work, by Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall. 

Sylvan's Pictorial Handbook to the English Lakes, with maps by 
James Wyld, and upw'ards of one hundred illustrations from original 
sketches by Thomas and Edward Gllks, is the commencement of a happy 
idc&, cleverly adapted to the present taste, and which will supply travellers 
and tourists with by far the best got up and most inviting series of guide¬ 
books extant. The work is published by John Johnstone, and it Is much 
to be hoped that the scries will prosper. 
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THE KING or PRUSSIA'S NEW YEAR’S GIFT.* 

BV THE AUTHOR OP “ CHANTILLY.” 

Part I, 

FATIH-:II AND SON. 

FIDO BEGINS HIS HISTORY, AND TELLS liOW HE WAS PRESENTED BY 
THE KING OP PRUSSIA TO THE LITTLE PRINCESS AMELIA. 

Mutilated and solitary as I now appear, 1 once had a brotht^r whom 
I fondly thought would have been iny inseparable companion through 
life ; a brother born in the same hour with myself, yet not exactly 
a twin-brother either, for he was neither fashioned by the same hand, 
nor cast in the same moidd. But yet I loved him well. ^V'e were 
ushered into existence pi-ecisely at the same moment; he w-as the object 
upon which fell my astonished gaze w-hen I first w-okc into being ; and 
for many years we remained ogling each other, with languishing fondness, 
upon the same mantelpiece. 

It was towards the end of December, in the year 17—, that, having 
been pronounced “ herrlich” by a chorus of thirsty workmen in the great 
china manufactory of Berlin, I was suffered to burst the bonds which held 
mo in darkness, and to claim a share of that admiration which my hro- , 
ihcr had already excited. “ Wie schd7t! JVic hcrrlich! IViegottlich! 
Wie WuNnEUBAu!!” greeted my ears, and I was borne fortli with my 
companion to the obermeister of the works, a great man in his way, as 
was evident by the -anxiety with which his opinion was waited for. 

He was at supper w-heu wo were announced, and his growl at being 
disturbed so terrified the poor workmen who carried us that tlioy were 
on the point of bearing us back to tlie fahrique, when one of them more 
bold than the others exclaimed— 

“ Herr Obermeistor, we have brought his majesty's puppy-dogs.” 

No sooner did he hear the words, than he rushed to the door, calling out, 

“ Bring them hither—bring them hililer! Why di^ you not say, at 
once, that you brought his majesty’s puppy-dogs ? I have been in a fever 
the whole day, lest they should not succeed again tliis time. Baron 
Bluraensdorf has sent mety hour to learn the progp’ess of the baking. 
One would think there was truth in the story which is going about, that 
the king had threatened him with the schlague, in spite of his high rank, 
if they were not taken to the palace by to-night. They arc his etrennes. 
to the Princess Amelia!” 

Aug. —VOL. LXN2. NO. ceexx. 2 c 
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He lifted the napkin, beneath which we were softly reposing^ upon a 
bed of willow shavings, and uttered the same uncouth expression of de¬ 
light wliich had saluted our entrance into being, and in tlie ecstasy of his 
enjoyment, promised an extra jug of beer to each of the workmen that 
very night; which promise was followed by so feeble a cheer, that I half 
suspected that they knew he w'ould not keep it. We w'ere that very 
instant placed in a wooden ease and conveyed, on the high-mettled steed 
of the court estafette, to the royal palace at Potsdam. 

It was late wlieii wo arrived at the ))alace, and we were immediately 
borne to Blnmensdorf’s a])artment. He must have been awaiting us 
in a state of tlie most cruel anxiety, for he snatched the box which con¬ 
tained us from the hands of the trembling valet wdio held it, and uttering 
a most fi-ightful oath, began to tear open the lid, which was fastened down 
by iron tacks, without any other assistance than that afforded by his long 
bony lingers, and his hard blunted nails! He tore c rudely from the 
couch of willow shavings amid which we had rested so cosily, and never 
even deigning to glance towards us, he phiccd us on a silver salver which 
was ready at hand ; tlum giving one frightened look at the mirror to sec 
that his uniform and accoutrements were all in order, he strode hurriedly 
across the room to the Buhl timepiece on the console opposite. Looking 
closely <lown into its very fsujo (for he was near-sighted and blinked dread¬ 
fully), he shrieked out, in accents of the greatest terror— 

“MeinGott! only live miniites to eleven ! just five minutes left to gain 
his majesty’s dressing-room! tw'o Hights of stairs; and my riglit knee 
stiffer than ever with this sudden thaw after the hard weather!” 

With these words, lie snatched ns np from the table and hurried from 
the room. The mau was a perfect giant, six feet two at least, wltli a coarse 
grizzly beard, and thick moustaches ; and yet he was in such terror, that 
he could scarcely stand, and more than once during the journey up those 
narrow back stairs was on the point of lotting us slip from his grasp, so 
violently did be tremhle. What in the world could occasion this child¬ 
like terror ? Nature Lad intended him to fear no man on earth. No doubt, 
then, he was called upon to meet some dire and awful peril, the very 
tlioijgbt of whicli made me quake and slide about upon the salver in per¬ 
fect convulsions of alarm. Meanwhile, with suiidiy accompaniments of 
swearing, puffing, blowing, we bad rnountiHl tbo double flight of stairs, 
and reached a small low door panelled in the wainscot at the end of a 
long dark corridor. I was astounded. The Colossus, the man-monster 
who carried us, having placed us upon the floor, knelt down beside us, 
and scratched gently and humbly upon the door, just as I myself should 
have done, if I had becn-gifted with the power of motion, and in dread of a 
whipping from iny offended master. The door was opened by a figure 
much of the same dimensions with that of Blumensdorf, and who wore the • 
same uniform, but with less ornaJlent and embroidery. He ushered us 
with great haste and bustle, tfirough a curtained door into a small low 
room, whose tapestried w’alls, and closed shutters, prevented the slightest 
sound without from reaching the ears of its occupants. The room was 
almost in total darkness; for the single individual seated there, had taken 
the single taper to bold betwixt his eye and the long written report which 
he vyas perusing. Every thing throughout the apartment bore the stamp 
of avarice and contempt of comfort. Although there were but two thin 
logs of wood upon the hearth, they could not agree to bum in harmony. 
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for they did nothing but hiss most angrily at each other, uid send forth, 
in lieu of flame, two separate and meagre veins of bluish smoke, which, 
rather than unite even in going together up the chimney, came forward 
creeping lazily along tiic dingy-Iooking ghiss, and were lost in the carved 
foliage of the ceiling. The walls were destitute of furniture; the tiled 
floor was uncarj>et(Ml even before the fire-j^: ice ; and the draught which 
blew from the uncurtained window caused the flame of the solitary taper 
to flicker so violently, that the iiioustachcs of tlie reader and the document 
under perusal, shared alternate! / tlie danger of ignition. Blumensdorf 
approached, with every sign of awe and respect, this studious individual, 
and knelt down at liis feet, holding the salver upon which we were placed 
in amazement at arm’s length towards the personage, whose counte¬ 
nance I was unable to see, for it was completely hidden by the paper he 
was reading. But nothing could arouse tlic latter from the Intense study 
in which ho was plunged. Not even the noise of Blumensdorf’s iron boots 
upon the tiles, nor the aniioiiiieernent of his entrance by the Hercules who 
had ushered liim in, liad power to cause him even to turn towards where 
the poor baron knelt, humble and tremhling, as if awaiting sentence of 
banishinont or death. 

I know not how long wo might have remained thus, had not the chill¬ 
ness of the atmosphere struck upon the nerves of poor Hlnmcnsdorf, and 
caused him to sneeze most tremendously. Ye gods, how he did sncicze !— 
once—twice—thrlee! The very roof rang again each time the awful sound 
reverberated through the apartment. Nev'er was I in such awful peril; for 
the mystei-ions persimage. before whom poor Blumensdorf was kneeling in 
such Immility, suddenly rose, and rushed upon the mdiappy coh)iiel 
in a kind of insane fury, with flaming’ visage and ujdifted sword, iii an 
attitude w'hieli threatened to put a ])eriod to our three existences at one 
and the same moment. Blumensdorf bent his head almost to the very 
dust, and so got hut one vigorous blow of the plat d' epee upon his 
shoidders. His proseuee of mind saved him from annihilatioti. He held 
up the salver before he ventured to utter a syllable, and the sight at once 
ealmed the ire to which tlie sneezing had given rise. 

“ Pardon me, your majesty,” at length faltered out the culprit, and 
not daring to add another word, ho paused, and held us close beneath his 
ma jesty's nose. His niajestv smiled a grim smile, hut his rage was for¬ 
gotten ; and, having examined my brother with approbation, lie took me 
in his gi'asp and held me to the light. I can safely say, that the investi¬ 
gation was mutual, for I really was curious to behold the person whose 
presence could thus subdue a man of sueli mould as Blumensdorf, and 
render liim more jiuling and crouching than a little child. 

I liad expected to find in the man who held me, some wondrous 
being, some death-distilling Jupitei\ w'hose frown alone was all-sufli- 
cient to terrify, whose nod was p^erful to annihilate. Blumensdorf 
had addressed him as “ Your niaje-sty,” and I hey^ itnaglued in my 
simplicity, that the title w'as meant to imply something awful and 
majestic, and superior to the rest of mankind. But no—the person so 
addressed was of thin, spare form, and long pale visage. His small black 
eyes peered from beneath tlieir overhanging brows, like two living sparks 
of fire—every feature in his countenance seemed to partake of the same 
strange restlessness, for his ashy lip cpiivercd unceasingly, and his nos¬ 
trils dilated, with a quick sharp motion, which would have made me 

2 c 2 
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Uink as he gazed close into my face, if I had been subject to such an infir¬ 
mity. The hand with which lie grasped me trembled also with such 
violence, that I felt in danger every moment of being precipitated to the 
fioor. 

He was attired In an old and faded uniform of dark blue, faced with 
white, and braided with yellow^ Ilis wasted limbs were encased tightly 
in his white leather inexpressibles, while all below the knee danced at ease 
in the enormous jack boots of polished leather. His coat was ludicrously 
turned back so as to di.splay the white lining, which fashion might 
at first have been supposed to have been invented in order to enable tin 
wearer to .sit at ease, but the idea was contradicted by the direction in 
which the sword was hung crosswise, at right angles from the person, 
causing the beholder to wonder what on earth (;ould become of it when the 
bearer sought to repose in those high-backed chubs which wore just tlieu 
the fashion. His majesty having contemplated Ihl to his entire 
satisfaction, set me down at length, and turning to Bhmicnsdorf, saitl, 
in as stem a voli-e as though he had been passing severest judg¬ 
ment—“ You may retire—but before you go to rest, beat up the guani 
at the eastern gate, make them form into hue before the door of th>. 
guard-house, and sec that no man sleeps in his woollen jacket. Let those 
who are discovered thus transgressing be placed in confinement, and re¬ 
ceive to-morrow twenty stripes of the schlague.” 

The colonel bowed lt»w, and moved towards the door. 

His majesty recalled him,—“ Oh, another thing. See that the men 
on duty have their leather chin-stays tiglitly buckled—'tis a windy 
night, try them every one yom\sclf.” Ihumensdorf looked rather blank. 
“ Then go to the second postern, and see that the beer cans arc cleantd 
and hung against the wall, examijie them each with your own eyes— 
that post is th(' most slatterly of all. I shall go one round myself to¬ 
night, aud see that every thing is in order, and my commands attended 
to. Wait till I arrivt'. When 1 have pa.ssed you may rejiair to-bod, you 
will still have time enough for sleep till dawn.” 

Bluraensdorf glanced at the clock. It was already somewhat past 
twelve, and rvith a look of despair, he hurried from the room. "When ho 
had disappeared, his majesty took us from the table, ujid placed us in 
the pocket of his coat; but as 1 did not quite sink to the bottom, I was 
enabled to behold .all that passed. liis majesty first of all removed the 
two logs, putting an end to the barren feud wliieli had existed between 
them all the evening, by covering them thickly with ashes, to prevent 
their burning away too quickly, then blew out the single taper, and in 
the dark groped his way to a snndl door in the corner of the apart¬ 
ment, through which he passed along a narrow passage, dimly lighted by' 
a miserable lamp suspended from ti^ ceiling, calling aloud as he hurried 
along, “Hallo, Fritz, Trenck, where are you ?” 

The summons w;j.3 answered by a boy of about twelve years of age, 
who had been asleep on one of the bencJies which ran along the wall of 
the passage, and who came stumbling forwards, rubbing his eyes, and 
stammering out, “ So please your majesty—” 

A smart rap of the eane of “ his majesty” upon the shoulders soon 
awoke him thoroughly, and another one upon the knuckles of the hand 
which he had raised to rub aw'ay' the pain, instantly checked the low 
groan he was about to utter. 
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“ What! asleep again ?” sliouted his majesty. “ Jly the Lord, 'twould 
seem that young and old arc bent on nought but sleep in this palace. 
Why,' yon young scoundrel, know you not that life is dwindled more than 
half by the waste of time in sleep ? How dare you slumber at your 
post 'i Fleusborg shall make you smart for this to-morrow. A week’s 
an-est, and seven cliaptcrs of Deuteronom;^. to get by heart, do you hear ? 
Now light me to her majesty’s chamber. How is the princess to¬ 
night ?” 

'Fhe poor boy checked the n ovementof impatience to which the hard 
.-entence had given rise, and turning on his tormentor a look full of 
h'cling, he replied in a trembling voice, •■The princess is still sulfering, 
your majesty. The fever is abating, so the doctor said as he left the 
room, but the pain and restlessness still remain.” 

While he yet .sjmke, ho knelt down as lilurnensdoif had done, and 
scratched .it a low doorj^whioh was Irnniediately opened by a tired-looking 
ahigiiil, anil his majesty faltered, leaving poor Trenck to stand shivering 
on the outside, viaitiiig to light him on his return. TJio room wo now 
<ai<^crod was, altlmugh far from brilliant, still eoinl’ortable, and for the 
Jli'st time .since I had left my oven 1 I’elt warm. Tlna-e were, at least, 
curtains to the w'iudinvs, and thick heavy drajieries to the bed. 'J'here was 
a blazing (ire on tiie liearth, and tajiers burning in the silver llaniboaux 
on till inantcl-jiieee, and what added more than all to the genial air of 
comfort w’liicli the apai-tineiit wore, there wa.s a lady seated in an arm¬ 
chair by tlie fire, at work upon one of those nameless pieces of fem.ale 
industry, called luiitting, knotting, or netting, which me ofsomuchu.se 
in killing both time and grief. 

Sho%iS(! as his majesty entered, with her finger on her lips, and ad¬ 
vanced t(;wards him—then pointed to the small heil which stood in a 
corner of the room, .and from which proceeded at intervals a low moan, 
or r.ather Inim, as if the person who occupied the couch were endea¬ 
vouring to remember snatclie.s of some lialf-forgotten tune. Ills majesty 
paused, and glanced towards tlie littlo bed from wlicnce the .sound pro¬ 
ceeded. How was the coimtenanec of that man altered since I first 
beheld it, when the giant Blumensdorf was kneeling .so luinilily at his 
feet ! jN'ever sliall 1 forget the appealing look he turned ujiwards, as 
il' in prayer to Heaven, clasping his hands with a nervous anguish which 
would have moved a heart of stone. No longer the haughty tyrant, hut 
the trembling father of a sick child, he moved about in .subdued silence, 
not even daring to utter a sound either of impatiencf* or command. At 
a sign from the (juoeii, he sat down in the fauteuil from wliich she had 
arisen, and drew from his feet the heavy jackboots, the creaking of which 
over the carpet he feared might irritate his darling. Her maje.sty had 
already placed her hand upon the little silver hell which stood upon the 
table, in order to summon Trcnck perform that office, but the king, 
with the fierci* impatience which seemc3 to form tlgj chief ingredient of 
his character, had snatched it from her, taking care to muffle the clapper, 
lest the sound .should reach the little princess. It was a pleasant sight to 
behold the coarse, vidgar tyrant of a lew minutes before, hrouglit so low 
as tins; fearing even to breathe lest it might rob the child of one mo¬ 
ment’s repose. Yes, he who had just rewarded the poor page with hard 
blows and threats of punisliment for catching one in.stant’s slumber, 
would have given half his kingdom could lie have insured a few hours 
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rest and sleep to the unhappy being tossing about there upon that 
narrow bed, hovering between life and death, seeming to strive against 
each with equal power. It was, however, impossible, even with all this 
precaution, to avoid disturbing the' restless invalid, who soon becoming 
aware of the entrance of another person into the chamber, began to 
whine, and to draw aside the curtain of the bed with fretful impatience, 
and to call in querulous accents for help—for drink—for light—for 
change of position, and finally for her father! At the word, the king 
stepped quickly to the side of the bed, and bending over it, spoke in a 
low voice to the child, uttering words of endearment in such a tender 
tone, that I was lost in astonishment to imagine how his rude and brawl¬ 
ing tongue had power to form them. 

The little girl sprang upon his neck in a transport of delight, and 
clung to him and kissed him, and begged him to take her in his arms, 
and the king, unable to resist the appeal, lifted hei up with awkward 
tenderness, first taking especial care to wrap her in the blanket, and to 
tie her beguin beneath her chin, and to cover her head from the air, and 
carried her to the fire, where he sat down iu the fauteuil, and nursed her 
on his knees. 

It certainly was very comical to behold this stiff, starched, priggish man 
of discijtline and terror, with his military accoutrements sticking out at 
right angles about Ins person, his fierce, liard foatuies distorted with a 
smile of maudlin fondness, endeavouring to rock tlie little girl, and to 
soothe her fretfuliiess with ail the patience of a nurse. 

And when the child put forth her little pale hand, and languidly patted 
that grim dread visage, to see him kiss the little wasted fingers, it certainly 
was ridiculous, and after the scones 1 had just witnessed, enttigh to 
'‘make a cat laugh,” but somehow it produced quite a different effect 
upon me, for I felt a niucli stinnger inclination to cry. Presently, liow- 
ever, the king* was recalled to memory of us, and the dangerous position 
iu which wo had been loft, by an exclamation from the j>rlnccss, who, with 
the true capiicious niioeraent of a spoilt child, pulled her father by the ear 
until his head was drawn low enough for him to hear the word she had 
to whisper to him in confidence. 

“And Fido, father, when am I to see poor Fido?” 

Ills majesty laid his finger to the side of his nose and tried to look 
waggish, and then, drawing us from his pocket, plficcd us in the hands of 
the princess. To describe the little creature’s surprise and delight at 
beholding us would be quite Impossihle. She almost leapt from his 
arms, and it became painful to listen to the exclamations of wonder, which 
fell half pronounced from her parched lips, and the laughter which died 
away in her hoarse dry throat, as slie examined us with minute attention, 
discovering fresh beauties as she gazx'd. 

“I told you I would bring you two Fidos, my darling, in return for 
the one broken by^that awkward blockhead, Treiick, the other morn¬ 
ing,” said the king, kissing her fondly on the forehead. 

“ But it was not Tronck, it was Fritz, who broke Fido, father,” returned 
the child, pertinaciously. 

“ Nay, we will not (juarrel, love. I only know Trenck said it was he- 
wlio did it, and not Fritz. And Treiick got the punishment, which he 
richly* deserved eitl>er way, whether for awkwardness or lying, so let us 
talk no more of that.” 
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Tlie little maiden took me up again, but looked more grave, and did 
not renew the exclamations of admiration which the observation of the • 
king bad interrupted, I could .see that she was preoccupied, and presently 
she resumed the subject, looking earnestly in her father's face, with her 
deep hollow eyes, she said in a whisper,— 

“ But Trenck did not get the chastiseme. < did he, dear father ?” 

“Tush, I know not, child,” replied the ni-march peevishly; ^‘I only 
know that 1 told the meister of the pages to punish him for his disobe¬ 
dience in playing rockets in the i )iig gallery, whereby poor Fido wiia shat¬ 
tered, and my darling made unhappy.” 

The child grew thoughtful. We had already lost the power to please. 
iSlie pushed us gently from her, and laid her head upon her father’s bosom, 
and the father remained rocking her on his knee until near daybreak, 
when she at length fell into a cairn and placid slumber, lloiv caiefully 
he laid her down again^ in the bed from Avhich he had taken her— 
how softly did he move lest the .slightest sound should break her slumber. 
The pcr.'piration stood in big drop.s upon hi.? tbiehead, from sitting so 
long before that tremendous fire in the self-same attitude, not daring to 
move even to take a [lineh of srmft' (for which he was litei’ally dying), for 
at the slightest inclieation of a ehangc of po.stur'c, the chihf would start 
and moan, and then tlic stern soldier-nurse would he compelled to resume 
the rocking motion of the body, and the jogging of the knee, until his 
fractious Inirden was once more soothed and quieted. When tin' prin- 
ees.9 was fairly laid in her little bed, the king himself di’ew the curtains 
of rose-<.‘olourcd silk carefully around her, and placed me beneath her 
pillow', that she might find me on waking. Thus, you see, that even from 
the very beginning I was the favourite of fortune, and w as placed above my 
brother, and altbongli by such distinction I lo.st the sight of the jrarting 
of the king and queen, wliich I was very curious to behold, for I had 
already hecomo interested in the study of the habits of this singular indi¬ 
vidual, yet 1 must own I felt flattered, and began to i'cclsurc that fortune 
was not ([uito so blind as she is represented, and really could distinguish 
merit after all. 

Such is the history of my fii’st entrance into life. I wa.s evidently 
destined for groat things, and if the fiist scenes I thus witnessed have 
failed to make the impression ujum mo which they would have done upon 
another, it is owing to the many Avoiidcrful events that have passed before 
me siiieo then. 

II. 

FIDO MAKES SOME CIJKTOUS TlEVEEATrONS; AND LETS THE READER 
INTO THE STATE OF THE nilNCESS AMELIA’S HEART. 

I LIVED for some time a merry life at the court, fortunate in being the 
pet and plaything of the little priui*ess, for whom I had been expressly 
created, and avIio, having recovered from* the .sore siqjtiicss under ^hicli 
she was labouring when 1 first had tin? honour of being presented to her 
notice, adopted me, by a caprice cnimnon to childhood, to bo her constant 
companion. Wherever she went, v ludhcr to church or to parade, to funeral 
or fe.stival I accompanied her. And the king, so hard and tyrannical 
to every one else, indulged this childish whim in his little favourite, per¬ 
haps secretly flattered by her preference for a toy of his own invention, 
and which it had cost so much pains to bring to perfection. 
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I usually accompanied my mistress in a little bosket lined with 

blue satin, containing' likewise her prayer-book and needlework, which 
she carried in her hand, and thus I had an invaluable opportunity of be¬ 
coming acquainted with the minutest secrets of this extraordinary court. 
The impression it has left upon my mind is that of wonder, to think that 
so many thousands of reasonable tall and pi’oper men should have suffered 
the rule of this ignorant despot, who governed with a rod of iron, while 
they bore it all, and murmured not. I have since learnt that the tiling is 
not at all uncommon, and that you will often sec the bravest and brightest 
nations tyrannised over by a man of small courage and of mean capacity, 
his very whims respected, his petty caprices submitted to without a 
murmur, so great is the power of discipline and custom among these ex¬ 
traordinary bipeds, 

hrederic William was one of the greatest blockheads that e\er lived, and 
he knew it. This consciousness it was that saved hii'’ from those errors 
into which many a sovereign of far more intellect has been known to fall, 
lie admitted no favourites, he governed by^ terror alone—he despised all 
learning, he hated its professors, whom he called the catcr[)illars of the 
state, and avowed himself no more asliamed of liis ignorance in letters 
than of his inahility to dance upon the tight rope, lie owned no law but 
military law, modulated by his own will, whieli, to speak truth, was firm 
and undeviatiug, and herein lay the secret of bis power, lie always 
punished, be never forgave. 1 lowcver, his system of government must luive 
been a good one, at least bis subjects must havt* been well pleased, for 
during his whole reign there was neither revolt nor eonsjnraey ; and 
having diedamid the tears and blessings of his pe()ple,” he was “ buried 
in their hearts”—I quote from llie eourt eliroiiicle of the day. 

Among the divers species of hatred wliieh fermented in the Imsom of 
this truly beiielictmt Jiionarch, might bo distinguislied a liatrcd of the 
world in general, and hatred of his eld«>st son in partieular. This latter 
sentiment has never l.<'en acef)unted for in any other way' than that it existed 
because the boy wat his heir, and tliat in his jicrson he was continually 
reminded, that hovvo;er great to bis poojdo the blessing of his reign, yet 
that blessing was not to continue for ever. There was au old prophecy 
belonging to the li'mse of L’lrandenburg, which declared that “ every sire 
should hate the sou, and every son should differ from the sire,” a prophecy" 
which hitherto had proved true to the very letter. The father of Frederic 
^Villiam had hated him for his avarice and .stupidity, and the latter had 
resolved that tlie whole tenour of his reign should present a decided con¬ 
trast to that of his father; distinguished, as it liad been, by every kind of 
splendour and liberality, by encourageunent of the arts and patronage of 
literature. Therefore, as soon as tlu; amiable Frederic William came to the 
throne, ho dismissed tlie whole of the royal retinue, reserving only the 
number of attendants requisite foi absolute service, Ibrbade the rich and 
expepive costumq which his hither loved, and adopted for himself and 
his household, the plain uniform of the infantry, without ornament or 
embroider)', discarded the flowing periwig, and took to the short pig¬ 
tail ; announced his intention of giving no encouragement to any authors 
whatever, save the eouipilers of almanacks; appointed the court-jester 
president of the Academy of Belles Lettres which his father had founded, 
and reduced his owu expenditure to so low an ebb, that when he con¬ 
demned his son to bread and water dui'ing his imprisonment at Clistriq, 
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tlireatening' him utter starvation if he persistcil in his opposition, the 
yoiin"' man replied, that to one accustomed to the luxury and profusion of 
the royal table at Potsdam, starvation could be no punishment at all ! It 
was impossible that a hatred more frank and cordial could exist than that 
whicli was goncrated between this royal father and his eldest son. The 
king had thought to bend the very future to Ins iron will, and to instire 
the duration of his inlluence even beyond tin grave, but he found, with 
rage and terror, that tlic prophecy Avas more pOA' orful tlian even his stem 
decree, and that liis son aa'rs, indeed, formed by nature “ to differ in all 
things from his sire.’’ It aa’HS in A.iin that the king had voAA’cd to keep 
him in the grossest ignorance. In vain that,'when driven by the instance 
of the queen, lie had been compelled to clioose for him a tutor, he had 
selected for him one of the most seared and aAvkAA'ard of cuMfre.s. 
Jn spite of all he found tlie boy possessed a taste, for literature and 
arts, and jirefcrred the cultivation of science, the researclies of phi- 
losopliy to the mancouvring of squadrons or the drilling of recruits, the 
harjislchord and ilute to tlio fife and drum, the library to the guard- 
I'oom or the harrack-yard. Oh, horror! This diA'orsity of taste hctAvcon 
the monarch and his heir, rendered the domestic life at the palace one of 
most intolerable misery, and many a scmie haAa' I Avitnessed within 
tliose niarhlc! halN, those tapestried saloons, Avhich, for violence and abu¬ 
sive altercation, Avould liaAC disgraced the smoky lint of the loAvest boor 
tlirougliout the kingdom. The poor queen had hut little iulluenee, the 
princess royal OAeii Ics^, hut amidst this PaTulernonium of hate and passion, 
one single ray of light Avould gleam at intervals but faint and sickly, and 
Just bright enough to make the hellish darkness AV'lileh surrounded more 
dark and fearful still. 


The Princess Amelia, the youngest child, my sweet mistress, was the 
only being avIio had poAver to soften doAvn the rugged nature of the 
king, and avcII and gently did she use her infiuenec Hoav often has 
she stood between her brother and her father’s Jawk'ss violonce—hoAv 
often by her prayers and coaxing has she turned aside the boiling torrent 
of that Avrath Avhich AAOuId otherwise have SAA'ept its victims headlong in 
its fury, fjiid more than once 1 have felt convinced that the ji.agos of 
history Avould have been darkened by a fearful crime, if it bad not been for 
her courageous interference. Years passed on, and I rcniaiiicd the same 
as on the day AAhon JJlumcnsdoi’f had first piesciitcd me to the king ; so 
well indeed liad I been taken care of, that not a scratch, net a Haw Avas 


visible throughout my Avhole person. The king, to«', seemed immutable. 
Time Avrought no idiange in hiin. Still the same choleric and blustering 
tyrant, Avith the same grey Avoollen stockings and the same pigtail, but 
wliile we alone remained unchanged, many had been the transformations 
going on around us. Jn the seven years which had passed, my mistress had 
grown from the fniil mid sickly child into tbc blooming maiden ; the 
prince royal had altered from the timid, *shrinking b(jy into the grave, 
sedate young man, and Treiick, the page, having doffed the queen’s 
livery of azure and gold, with its party-coloured shoulder knots, and 
dazzling aiguillettes, had long since adopted the plain martial uniform of 
an officer in the Corps des Cadets, and there was one true and noble 
Jieart wherein this latter change had but produced increase of love and 
generous devotion. The affection of the princess for the youthful page 
h||| suffered no diminution tlirough all those years. For his sake she had 
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rejected many a princely, nay, even royal alliance, which would have 
removed her at once from that life of hroil and tumult. For his sake did 
she pass many a weary hour in solitude and tear.^^, while I have often 
been sole witness to that sweet maiden’s grief, and have heard the 
prayers she sent up to Heaven in her despair. She loved in silence, and 
hoped on. Her brother Frederic, the prince royal, was her only confi¬ 
dant, and often did he vow in those hours of mutual consolation and 
encouragement, that if over it was his destiny to outlive Ins fiither, and 
succeed to the throne of Prussia, her constant love should be remotnbered, 
and Trench’s devotion and long suffering meet with their just reward. 
The days passed sldwly and heavily away within the walls of that gloomy 
palace. My life was monotonous enough, for I no longer shared my 
mistress’.s pleasures. She was no longer a child, and, therefore, could not 
be permitted the caprice of childhood, and I was consigned to the mantel¬ 
shelf in her own priviitc boudoir, whore I occupied a con-spicuous place 
before the large mirror over the chimney. It was but a \i ry small apart¬ 
ment, but it was here the princess loved to sit alone to read or work, 
meditating on “ Ic beau Trenck,’’ a.s he was already called at court, 
dwelling in sadness on the days gone by, when she could hold free and 
unconstrained communion with him in the freedom and innocence of their 
childish sports, or turning with rapture to the future, when her brother’s 
promise might perchance be fulhlled, and she might enjoy the happiness 
for which she had borne so much. She was of too gentle and generous 
a nature to dwell for a moment upon the possibility of her father’s death, 
hut still it w’as natural eiiough that, led away by her brother’s ])romisc, she 
shoidd sometimes dream of happiness yet in store in the far future. She 
was one day seated in the boudoir aloue, musing, I am sure, upon all 
those things, for 1 watched her as she sate, and bcliekl the colour come 
and go in her pallid cheek, and her bosom heave with many a gentle 
sigh. The palace seemed deserted. The king bad gone upon bis annual 
journey into the provinces, and the queen, as was usual with her upon 
these occasions, had ^;Iv'en permission to a great number of the over¬ 
worked, tormented domestics to absent themselves for some little time 
among their families. It seemed a general holiday, tills short space of 
repose during the absence of the tyrant; the very sentinel on duty p:is.sed 
lazily up and down before tliii palace Avindow's, Avhistling in glee as he 
marched along, daring even to pause, now and then, to inhale the odours 
wafted by the summer wind from the flowers of tlie parterre. 

The princess had taken her work, and was quietly occupied in assorting 
the tangled silks of her embroidery, when suddenly the sound of horses’ 
hoofs in the court-yard aroused her attention. She started as the clatter 
reached her ear, and rushed to the window with the name of “ Trenck” 
upon her lips. A deeji blush suffused her cheeks, and her bosom heaved 
convulsively as she gazed out into "he court-yard, and presently she sank 
upon the seat gasping for brealh, yet with a smile upon her lips. 

1 knew it could be none but be!” .she mui-mureil as she endeavoured 
to resume the tapestry upon which she had been engaged, and which had 
fallen to the floor in her eager haste, but her hand trembled so violently, 
that she could not hold the needle, and she let it drop upon her knees, 
while she turned an anxious gaze towards the door. 

Presently a footstep was head along the corridor—the maiden half 
rose from her seat—then dropped back again with a look of the n^t 
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bitter disappointment as the door opened, and the old duenna, who had 
tended her from childhood, entered hastily, and strode np to her, e-xclaim- 
inq in breathless eagerness, 

“ Fur the love of Heaven, hasten this moment to lier majesty—run— 
fly—lose not an instant—nay, for Jesus’ sake tarry not to adjust your 
liead-gear—the queen, my deafest mistress, is in an awful swoon—the 
Lord help her, she is all but dead, so groat has ’'^en the shock!” 

The princess uttered a shriek of distress, and darted fioin the room, 
forgetting at once, in alarm for her mother, all her own little personal 
vanities—the arrival of Trenck—ua}, his very existence—the old ablgail 
with slower step muttering exclamations of wonder ^d of indignation. 
Presently a little page of tin? pritieess ran wildly into the boudoir, and 
snatched from the niantel[»iei‘e, where it had rjuietly lain at my feet for 
months, a large blue crystal llacon, containing some of the Queen of 
Hungary’s wafer, wliich I had frcrpiently heard e.xtolled for its virtue in 
the recovery of obitinato swoonings. ^ 

III. 

KIDO lir.l-.'VTES now TUI'; I’RINtKS.S AV.VS .SAVl l) FROM SH1 jF-I>ESTRDC- 
TIOX ISY THE 0 \NnS().ME TltENCK. 

When he liad dtqiarled all was silent fvir hours—for days, and I was 
left ill solitude, torineiitcd hv eurio^itv, and filled with dread coneerning 
my beloved mistress. 1 felt conviiieed that some awful event had taken 
place in the family from tlu; gloom and silence which pervaded the palace, 
so unusual dining the ahseiiee of the king. Tlie aged domestic who cri- 
tered th • bouiloir niercdy to ojicii the shutters at daybreak, and to close 
them at twilight, would sigh and moan so jiiteonsly, that it moved my 
iitmo'.t ]>ity. One dav he seemed even more agitated than usual, and 
having- performed the few little offices whlcli were Jiis wont in the bou¬ 
doir, lie ajiproaehed llio mantelj/iece to consult tlie clock, which stunned 
me with its eternal ticking, and wringing his hands in dcjspair, he ex¬ 
claimed, 

‘‘ The hour is drawing nigh—he will be here, perhap.s, in a few mo¬ 
ments. Alas! that 1 should have lived to see this day !” 

And the [loor old man wept bitterly, leaning his head against the wall, 
and fell into a fit of abstraetetl mchuicholy, from wlileh lie was aroused 
by the sound of drums and trunipots playing a loud fanfare of tiiumph 
at the palace-gatc. The man started as though he had been shot, and 
hobbled off’ at a brisk paee, while my curiosity to learn the meaning of 
all this alarm now increased with every monieiit. I could not see into 
the court-yard, and was beginning to fret and chafe with impatience on 
hearing the drums and fifes approaching ~ the heavy marching of the 
soldiers, whicli clattered with fearful echo on the pavement below—the 
ringing of horses’ hoofs—the jingling of spurs, which all told of some great 
and wondrous commotion, when suddenly tiie word of command, / 

uttered in a voice I but knew too well, solved the wholfe mystery at once. 
The monster had returned, full six weeks j^efore his time, such irregularity 
could bode no good, for he was as ordeily m his movements as clock-work, 
aud boasted of never having delayed or caused delay to a single human 
being. Judge then of my delight on perceiving, that although ray perch 
was not sufficiently elevated for me to obtain a view of what was pacing 
in the court-yard, yet the whole scene was reflected in the antique mirror 
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which hung on the opposite wall, and which, from its inclined position gave 
back ever^ iota of the scene below as clearly as though it had been 
enacted within the apartment. 

IIow little did all these great and terrific personages look in that old 
dingy mirror ! The tyrant strutted, a pigmy leader—his far-famed giant 
guard a band of pismires. These were my first impressions, and caused 
me some little diversion, but soon every feeling was absorbed in pity, and 
in terror at what I aftenvards beheld. 

The king rode first, at the head of his famous Macedonian body-guard, 
then came a regiment of inflintry with slow and solemn step, with arms 
reverted and down|B8t visage, with muffled drum and deadened trumpet, 
just as I had sometifnes beliold at some great military funeral, and then 
alone, bare-headed, clothed in a coarse frock of grey bnen, without any of 
the insignia of his rank and station, walked the young prince royal of 
Prussia, Frederic, Avhom I had seen so short a time before full of hope and 
animation ; when in the vc|iy boudoir from wbanoe I belidd the scene I 
am recounting, he took a gay and chcciful farewell of his mother and 
sisters previous to his departure for this ill-fated journey. 

Separated by a single file of soldiers walked the young lieutenant De 
Kalt, the bosom friend and tried companion of the prince, who seemed, 
alas! in the same hapless state as his young master. In every respect, 
save that his head Avas shaven, and his hands bound Avith thick cords be¬ 
hind his back, Avero his bearing and deportment in conformity with that 
of the prince, and it aa'Us a heart-breaking sight to behold those two 
youthful victims marching thus, as if to death, Avhile the stern, ferocious 
visage of the king might Avidl betoken their blood-seeking executioner. 

'rile whole procession, although moving slowly, had soon vanished from 
before the mirror, and I remained in a state of the greatest apprehension. 
It Avas evident that .some great and dire event had taken place. The dis¬ 
grace of the prince royal did not so much affect me, for that Ava.s an event 
of too common occurrence to excite astonishment, but it was this public 
display of the king’s displea-sure Avhich gave me so much alarm, for hitlierto, 
whatever might have been the feelings of the father toAvards the son, the 
influence of the queen, the pr.ayer.s of the princes.scs, and perhaps a cer¬ 
tain feeling of self-n'sjiect on his owni part, had prevented him from giving 
Avay, in presence of tlic people, to the hatred which possessed him; 
and feAV beyond the Avails of the palace could be aware of the daily broils 
Avhich embittered the private existence of the royal inmates. 

I Avas therefore convinced that it must be some terrible and unpardon¬ 
able crime on the part of the prince which could have incurred such dire 
and signal punishment as that which 1 had Avitnessed. Perhaps the youth 
liad entered into some conspiracy Avhich the ferocious father had dis¬ 
covered. Perhaps he had been guilty of some flagrant breach of discipline, 
an ofience even less likely to meet with forgiveness on the part of the 
king. But it was evident, that*whatever the crime, its ebastiseraeut was 
to be immediate, jfdblic, terrible. 

I trembled for the poor younjj prince, knowing Avell the savage nature 
of his sire, and felt faint an<l sick at heart, Avlien the rattling spurs, and the 
tramp of the soldiers echoed through the archway over which the boudoir 
Avas situated. Presently the drums beat to quarters. I heard Avith dis¬ 
may, th^ word of command which sent them all tp their various posts about 
the palace, and felt with greater terror still tlie silence that ensued. 
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Some little time elapsed ere it was broken, 1 heard the well-known step 
I had lK?eu taught to hate and fear, tread slowly up the stairs, then pace 
along the corridor to tlie chamber of tlie queen, a stilled shriek as the 
door was opened, and then voices in angry contfest, loud rude tones, and 
wailing supplication, among which 1 could distinguish the gentle actants 
of the Princess Amelia, now disfigured by anger, hoarse and confused 
with rage. How powerful is passion, they even mastered those of the king! 
I can scarcely tell with what fearful emotiou I disliuguished tlie rustle of 
her silk dress along the passage as she seemed to run with frantic haste 
towards the boudoir. Another moment, the door ileW open, and the prin¬ 
cess entered wildly, her hair in disorder, her (yes Hashing fire, and every 
muscle of licr countenanee livid and quivering, as though struck by 
lightning. 

“ Kiioiigli,enough,’’sheshricked in a harsh unearthly voice, “this life is 
too hal’d and wemiisomc to bear. Tlie criud tyrant who declares that he would 
SCO all his cliildreii dead before him ratlicr than find them disobedient to 
his commands, sliall see tlial there is one at least who is of the same 
ojiinion with himself, for 1 would sooner die than obey him in this last 
deci’co. Not defend my brother I not mention his name! not seek 
counsel when he is thus betrayed and trampled on ! no, no, [ will do all 
this or die at once !” 

She snatched from the svall a small enamel portrait of the prince, wliieli 
she pressed to her lips with all the energy of despaii’, and then, I shudder 
while T relate it, she rushed to the open window and leaned out as far as 
she could roach. One foot was already on the marble balustrade, her baud 
had already let go the woodwork of the window’, her wdiolc frame tottered 
for an instant, the desperate plunge was taken, when her dress w:us seized 
by a strong and iron gras]), and slic was dragg’ed back into the ebamber! 
Tronck, the ]>age, had followed just in time to save her life, but overcome 
by emotion ho endeavoured in vain to raise her. 

The Iiyena-liko voice of the old king w'us heard ; “ Wliat Is all this?” 
lie hollowed forth, “what do you here, scoundrel? to your post tliis in¬ 
stant!” with a smart blow’ on the back to Trenck ; “ w'batj has the wench 
lost her senses? Throw water in her face, that will hiing them back, if 
women have any, and look, b’jr heavens, hero are two panes of glass 
broken, and tlie iron latcli wreuehed from the jalousie ! eurse tlie wench, 
she is the cause of all tiiis confusion and waste of property !” 

With these words he flung the princess, still in a heavy swoon, upon 
the sofa, and leaving her to the care of the (pieen and the Princess 
Sophia, who had nicanwhilo entered, ho set about jrieking up the frag¬ 
ments of the latch, and tiying to readjust what remained of the broken 
glass in the casement. The whole scene I havo-boen describing passed, 
as it were, in a moment, but its consequences endured for niontlis. From 
the sofa, on which the king had thrown her, the Princess Amelia 
was not removed, for days, for weeks, for w’hen .she recoverejJ from 
the swoon, it was perceived that her foot had caught yi tlie tracery 
of tile stone balustrade, when Trenck, by an almost supernatural effort, bad 
drawn her back, and the ankle-bone was so violeutly sprained that it was 
evident at once to the doctor, W’ho w’as summoned on the instant, that tlie 
poor princess would be lame for life. How shall I describe the despair 
which this new misfortune brought to the stricken bosom of the queen ! 
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She watched by the side of her daughter for three long weary months, 
during which time her angelic patience, her noble fortitude, have more 
than once excited both wonder and admiration. It was from the conver¬ 
sations between these two unhappy victims that I learned every particular 
of the disgrace of the prince royal, of his mad attempt to fly to Enj. land 
in order to free him'jclf from the tyranny of his father ; of the touching 
devotion of his young friend Kalt, who riad preferred captivity and cer¬ 
tain death to the suspicion of having betrayed his master; of the harsh 
treatment which the youthful culpiits had already undergone, and of the 
detention at Ciistrin of the heir to the throne, amid every circumstance 
of barbarity, which the moan and cruel soul of Fredciic William could 
invent. From the hour of the prince’s arrest, the queen had adopted a 
garb of the deepest sorrow. Her court had been dismissed, and for the 
first time did she thus display her disapproval of the harsh and violent 
measures to wliich her son had been subjected. But nothing could 
soften the stern nature of the king. lie remained obdurate to the en- 
trc.atics of his gentle wife, insensible to the "iippeals and warnings of his 
children ; and wearied at length by the continual implorings on the sub¬ 
ject, ho one day upon returning from the counsel appointed to judge the 
prince in the quality of a common soldier, for desertion of his post, and 
being evidently desperate at the leniency with which the judges were dis¬ 
posed to view the offence, treating it as a simple frednine de jettne 
homme, forbade, with a bitter oath, the name of the prince to be pro¬ 
nounced before him upon pain of banishment from the palace. The Prin¬ 
cess Amelia was the tirst to break this decree. She had reckoned more 
than others upon her influence with her father, upon his affection, upon 
the memory of his tenderness during their infant years, but had reckoned 
upon all these in vain. 

Never shall I forget the scene which took place upon this occasion. It 
surpassed in violence and unnatural fury any 1 had ever witnessed. 

Years of suffering, of tyranny, were avenged in that hour by the prin¬ 
cess, and the conviciion, that the only living being towards whom he felt 
affection had nought !o givoliimin return, save aversion, was acquired by 
the king. His threats were answered with defiance, his curses with con¬ 
tempt and scorn, nntll exasperated beyond endurance, lie forgot, in that 
moment, all the love which lie had once felt for the princess, and scrawled, 
in furious haste, the oyder for her banishment to the solltaty old palace of 
Brandenburg. 

The prinee.ss listened to the sentence with calm and stoical contempt. 
With the cold bitterness of irrevocable hate, she wished that she might 
behold her father no more—that she might die an exile, and that he 
might live desolate and blighted with the thought that his cruelty liad 
killed her, so that even in her grave she might yet be avenged by his 
remorse. 

The ,evil wish was fulfilled. The father and his child parted thus 
in hatred an^ in anger, alld they met no more. He returned to the 
world, to his government, to his military drilling, to his drums and his 
barrack-yards. She was carried helpless and a cripple to the stern old 
castle on the Flavcll, there to pine in solitude and misery with the rernem- 
bnu|)^ of her cruel ancestry, whose gloomy shadow's still seem to haunt the 
ruined edifice, Frederic, the iron tooth, and Albert, the bloody-handed, tra- 
ditibns of whose fearful deeds StjU serve to scare the froward childreu 
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throughout the kingdom, andAvhose blackened portraits still hung frowning 
from the mouldering walls. They beheld each other not again, but the curse 
wrought not in the sense in which it Jiad been breathed. The king it 
was who died full of years and honours; the princess lived on, her youth 
departed and her beauty faded amid the trials and anxieties of sickness and 
of solitude. 

I had been transferred to the king’s own pri-. ite study, where I was 
placed in the glass book-case upon the calfskin cover of his muster 
roll. I^nc knew the reason t)f my singular promotion, it was attributed 
to caprice, to tyranny, to dread lest I should be conveyed to the princess, 
and thereby afford one single Indulgence, however trifling, in the utter 
solitude to which he had condemned her. Ilow could they know that the 
fierce, the dreaded tyrant when labouring under those insomnies, to which 
he had all his life been subject, would shed tears of bitterness as he would 
gaze upon me, and press ino to his bosom with almost maudlin tenderness, 
calling on his absent child by every endearing name wliieli ho bad lavished 
on her in her helpless infancy, ere she yet had resisted his commands, ero 
the blood of her fierce forefathers had spoken, and taught her to defy his 
anger. What would he not have given to clasp her to his bosom 
when his soul was softened In thoi,c silent w'atches of the night. Had 
she boeu tlieii beside bim ho would have sued forgiveness for his own 
unjust offence, not exacted humiliation from her ; but with the morning 
came other thoughts. The drum which heat the “ Diane” at the lu’cak of 
day beneath his window seemed to dispel all this unwonted softness, and the 
hour of parade found him the same stern, implacable tyrant, the same 
petty military despot as before. 


LOST AND FOUND. 

A FACT FUpM TUB SOUTH COAST. 

I. 

A BAND of children on the bead), 

Withsl)outs of boundless glee:— 

A boat of children out of reach. 

Adrift the boundless seal 
A parent-band with beating breast. 

And wildly streaming eyes. 

That loll without a ray of rest, 

'J’hroiigh earth and sea ami skies. 

Ine beach was where their young ones play'd :— 
The sea will prove their grave ! — 

And their last voices as they pi’ay'd 
Come breaking with the wave. 

II. 

'Tis morn upon the sea .—afloat 
Upon the rocking deep, • 

The home-bound fisher spies a boat. 

And four poor babes asleep. 

More glad than any dawning light. 

Drew nigh that savi6ur skiff:— 

Not vainly strain jjour acliing sight, 

* Ye wallers from'the diff. 

Those wistful eyesa||| streaming o’er. 

So beat those bosoms never. 

For they have found on earth once more 

The babes deem’d lost for ever. M. N. T. 

Jug. —VOL. LXXX. NO. CCCXX. * 2 D 
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THE OUT-STATION; OR, JAUNtS IN THE JUNGLE. 

BY J. W1LLYAM8 ORYLLS, ESQ. 

Chapter I. 

THE MOUNTAIN-JUNGLE OF CEYLON. 

Have you not, times without number,—amiable and unsophisticated 
reader,—alighted upon some of the innumerable home-conceivQil fancies 
of the Indian jungle, imposed upon you through portions of our “ annual” 
curiosities of literature ?—And, consequently, have you not had that in¬ 
teresting locality daguerreotyped on your imagination, as being an un¬ 
bounded ocean of solar-microscopically-raagnified herbage—each blade of 
grass resembling that of a gigantic broadsword—with three or four palm, 
talipot, or cocoa-nut trees (for all the world like parasols with handles on 
the ‘^malle clasHqm” principle), thrown in by \Vay of vuricty; wh^st the 
terrestrial portion of the scene is garnished with the head of a tiger, and 
a rattlesnake’s tail by way of excitement ? All which original conception 
lu)ld3 about as apt a similitude to the glorious reality, as a pauper at the 
door of a union to a Peri at the gates of Paradise. 

Let me proceed, therefore, in the first place, to attempt the operation of a 
“ dissolving view” on the aforesaid mental daguerreotype ; and if a change 
does not come over the ideas of iny “ compagnun cVaventfire” as we ramble 
together through the splendid mountain scenery of Ceylon, it must either 
be attributed to a deficiency in the descriptive faculties of the operator, or 
the obtuse and unimaglnatWe temperament of the worthy reader’s self. 

To keep perturbed nigger spirits in proper awe and subjection to her 
majesty, and “ those in authority under her,” for the consideration of 
“ five shillings and threepence” per diem, and to trust to Providence and 
a double-barrel for one’s daily bread, during two entire years of mortal 
existence, is an event not reserved for the ot noWoi of creation; where¬ 
fore, having lately undergone the ordeal with honour to myself, and con¬ 
siderable credit to he: majesty’s service (although never actually congra¬ 
tulated on such an event by the Horse Guards), I will generously share 
the benefit of my experience with the reader, and doffing for the nonce 
my regulation harness, invite him to spend a month with me in the jungle, 
undertaking to find him iu unlimited ’rack punch, and in cheroots, grown 
under my own tillage, and manufactured on iny own gun-case ; and 
should he decline to add his own contribution to the pea-fowl soup, the 
venison stew, or the snipe curry, I further guarantee to keep him from 
starvation, on condition that he puts up with the “ cuisineries" of my 
Malay factotum, aj^d allows his lively imagination to fancy he perceives 
iu the “nigger’s” desperate attempts at stews, grills, and broils, the 
nascent genius of a Soyer. 


It is still night and darkness. Awaking to a strong smell of coffee 
and a state of half-consciousness, I reflect on my insane resolve, over 
champagne and claret at mess the night before, to leave Kandy the next 
day, at four in the moniing. Around me the Coolies are fighting and 
scrambling as to who shall carry the lightest package of my commissariat 
department, and in a state of mind tUty thing but angelic, having kicked 
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the lazy, extortionate convoy {did a real nigger ever yet go to Heaven?) 
out of the house with their respective loads, I swallow the milkless 
decoction (supposed to be coffee), and lighting a cheroot to counteract 
the effects of a dense fog, 1 start on ray first day’s journey through 
the precipitous scenery between Kandy and Newera Elba. 

Toe plain that I pass through before getting out of the town, was 
once the scene of the old Malabar monarch-.’ ideas of regal pleasures and 
delectabilities. Seated in tlie balcony of the temple that stands on it, their 
chief delight consisted in watching elephants (who had been specially 
instructed for the purpose) dissect some unfortunate law-breaker, piece¬ 
meal, beginning at the finger-joints; and in looking at mothers cutting 
their children’s heads, and then pounding them in a wooden mortar; 
all which eccentricities” are handed down to posterity by rude paintings 
of the events on the inner walls of the temple. 

There Is another incident attached to this temple, which is any thing 
but consolatory to an Erfglisliman’s amour propre. It is supposed that 

the drums of her njujesty’s- regiment, taken by the Cingalese at a 

niassaire of the British troops, are |aeserved in one of the rooms ; and, 
although the island has been totally sybJned since, no attempt has been 
made to rescue the unfortunate drum-prisoners from their luckless fate; 
cxcejit on one occasion by a handful of yirivate soldiers, who Jiaving more 
esprit (la corps (or, possibly, esprit d’arrach) in them tlian allowed by 
the rules and regulations of the Articles of War, wore doubtless regaled 
with a dose of extra-drill afterwards for their too patriotic temerity. 

My route now lies over a continual series of mo'intain-passes through 
the interior, at the end of c\ery ten or twelve miles of which I arrive 
at a rest-house, kept by some enterprising native, forimu'ly most probably, 
a mess w^aiter, or butler under some L!ngHshman, w'hf)so tastes be is 
an fait at suiting. Consequently, among his stock of rice cakes, eggs, 
fowls, I arrack, &e., he not unfrequcntly is able to produce that in¬ 
estimable luxury, under such eireumstaiices, to the fanilslied traveller-— 
a bottle or two of bitter ale {surgit amari alirpiid ); and vastly do J 
commiserate the digestive powers of a man that do not allow him an 
appetite at every ten miles, inhaling, as he does, a fresh, fragrant breeze 
that eouutej'acts the too powerful inlluence of a mid-day sun, and sets into 
commotion a wilderness of foliage and lemon-gniss, whose rustling, added 
to the Jiow swelling, now scarcely audible, roar of the w'aterfalls, as they 
leap from rock to rock into the stupendous jjrecipices below', is the sole 
sound that disturbs tlic silence of a scene as bright and cloudless as ever 
dawned on Eden. 

After passing through thirty miles of this wild and beautiful scenery, 

I arrive at Newera Ellia, a plain on the summit of th^ highest hills of 
Ceylon, where one can revel in an English climate, feel once more the 
comfort of a long-abandoned woollen wardrobe, and enjoy a bottle of wine 
that has not undergone the refrigerating ffrocess for tw^ hours before din¬ 
ner ; but my destination lies beyond this, lor although an elephant now and 
then frightens the inhabitants of this rus in nubc out of their propriety by 
paying them an angel’s visit, yet it is seldom that they intrude upon the 
ground where their unceasing persecutor, man, has left his footmark. 

Leaving the plain, and passing through three or four miles of forest^ 
the most magnificent panorama of implored creation bursts suddenly upon 


• Query —“a-liguid.”— Printer’s Cherub. 
2d2 
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the view ; plain, ptecipice, mountains, torrents, lying* before, below, and 
around me, as far as mortal eye can penetrate. 

Before me stretdi the never-ending plains around Wilson Bungalow 
(built by General Sir John Wilson, from whom it derives its appellation), 
whose walls one can just perceive glittering like a white speck on the 
face of ocean. These vast plains, where many ’a tantivy has cheered on 
a pack of English stag-hounds, have been the scene of some of the happiest 
days of the exiled fox-hunter. 

The waters of the Megaloia are roaring in the distance, whilst the hills, 
covered to their very apex with apparently impermeable foliage, become 
a source of wonderment and speculation as to how many hundreds of hogs, 
deer, elephants, monkeys, snakes, and buffaloes, their branches ma^ 
shelter. Groves of guava-trees line our road, and few things in life do 
I know more delicious than a morning’s amyseinent among this most ex¬ 
quisite fruit, whilst it is yet cold from the night air. The flavour is that 
of every fruit of an English garden concentrated to an escence, and many 
are the petits verres that an uncontrollable indulgence of these little 
irresistibilities compel their suicidal ^ctim to undergo before breakfast. 

Arrived (after more perils by -^ater than by land, for there being few 
or no bridges, 1 am obliged to ford the torrents as I best can, which 
is generally performed on the back of one of the coolies, whilst the horses 
are being swum across in some deeper and smoother part) at the base of 
Kamouna-kooli, whose summit stands 10,000 feet above the sea’s level, 
1 pitch my tent, or rather take possession of a dila[)idated habitation at 
the foot of the mountain, every room of which presents umnisiakcable 
symptoms that our right to its occupation will, ore long, be contested by 
. disputants, winged, quadruped, bl[)ed, and reptile. With this latter enemy 
I luive a pitched battle on the spot, a long and undisputed re|idence in 
the thatch of the house having given it a “ prior claim.” 

The.se nuisances, the ratsnakes, which generally average from six to 
twelve feet long, arc perfectly innocuous, and live in tlie thatclicd roofs 
of almost every^Ceyk ri bungalow, which they keep clear of rats by living 
on them ; but whether the remedy is not worse than the disease is entirely 
a matter of opinion or antii)athy, for in pursuit of their game the snakes 
not unfrequently miss their hold; and, there being no ceilings, come down 
on one’s head or bed without the least ceremony in the world ; a [)roceeding 
considerably subversive to the philosophy of the “ lord of creation,’’and re¬ 
sulting in an immediate onslaught on the aggressor, who, independently 
of this, is no doubt the most incommoded party in the first instance. 

Should the natives of the country, however, (for even in these moun¬ 
tains there are human beings stowed away in some seemingly inexplor- 
able and invisibltji recess; living without the assistance of the “ circulating 
medium,” Heaven only knows on what and how!) gain intelligence of the 
forthcoming visit of an Englishman, the greatest compliment they can 
show is to denude their own limbs of their white sheets to hang round 
the walls of the room, so that you only see the struggles of the fallen 
viper at the top, where, hanging over you like the sword of Damocles, ho 
keeps you in a continual state of perspiration, if not alarm. 

To settle down to sleep for the first time in life, surrounded only by 
savages and wild beasts of every description, a hundred miles or more 
distamt from even the jungle-dvvellin|f of a countryman, has more excite¬ 
ment in it, than one who has jaever experienced the situation would 
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imagine ; and it is extraordinary how the value of every thing bearing* 
the remotest vestige of civilisation, even down to the flavour of a cigar, is 
enhanced thereby ; consequently, about the most difficult business of the 
twenty-four hours in a jungle expedition consists in summoning sufficient re¬ 
solution to “ turn in.*' Another jorum of arrack punch, a fresh bottle of 
Lafitte, or “ just one more cigar,” however delectable at the time, gene¬ 
rally entail an unpleasant re-action in the morning, when the nigger, 
as in duty bound, awakes you at five A. m , with the information that 
there is a herd of wild elephants or buffaloes within half a mile of the 
house, adding, by way of consolation, “ plenty savage, master!” 

There arc, however, other and more potent causes that keep one under 
arms during the first night, or at least the greater part of it; for there 
being no doors or window's, and the previous tenants, out for the day, not 
yet being aware of a new occupant, it might be attended Avith disagreeable 
results to be caught napping by a bear with a sore head, or an uiiamiable 
wild hog wrought into a determination of going its whole self. 

But now for the jungle and its denizens. 

Carrying a double-barrelled gun dp ece, and arming my Malay follower 
with a third, mote for the sake of protection than aggression (for the first 
day shall be devoted to a specimen of the locale of our future exploits), 
I ooitunence my ascent up the mountain before the sun has shed a ray 
upon its summit—now clambering up huge masses of rock between im¬ 
mense banyan trees, whose branches, groAving downwards again into the 
earth from their parent stem, prove of no slight assistance in the ascent— 
now suddenly emerging into open spaces of ground, covered at intervals 
with lemon-grass reaching far above my head, I am kept on the con¬ 
stant look-out for squalls ; tlie screechings of the awakening animals 
over heail becoming more loud and frequent as I progress, and as the 
fwilight of morning becomes more palpable. 

A dark, indefinable patch, a few yards distant, just appearing above the 
lemon-grass, is formed by a herd of a dozen elephants, as noiseless and 
motionless as tlio old blackened stumps of trees close to them, and many 
an inexperienced hand has Avalked into an animal’s proboscis before 
discovering his mistake. At the next step I incontinently break in 
upon the slumbers df' a noble elk, whb, draAving himself to his full height, 
stares for a moment at his intruder, and then dashes down the steep as if 
it w’ero a grassy flat. Jungle fowl rise at my feet at every turning, whilst 
above me an unceasing clatter of tongues and creaking of branches, as the 
squattem thereon migrate from tree to tree, give indication that my inva¬ 
sion of the monkey’s territory is not viewed Avith any feeling of hospitality 
by the tribe. A “rogue” elephant, a rascal Avho has been driven from 
his herd for habitual misconduct, and whose paAv is in consequence against 
man and beast, next makes his appearance in front, sending me round 
some half a mile out of the direct road, simply because I am determined 
not to commence hostilities till the morroAv (“ Honi soil^ui mal y pense”); 
and, after a two-hours’ pull, I reach the Avolcome summit of the moun¬ 
tain, in time to behold the sun rise from the eastern sea in “ one unclouded 
blaze of living light.” 

wiping the perspiration fi-om my brow, I bring myself to an anchor 
on the top of some inviting rock, to contemplate a scene, the intense 
grandeur and beauty of which would absorb every sense and feeling, did 
not a huge cobra di capella at the monaent, lifting his hooded head from 
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one of the fissures of my adopted throne, send me sprawling among the 
grass and brambles at its foot. A load of “ No. 7” shot avenges my in¬ 
sulted dignity and interrupted contemplation, and uncoils twelve feet ol 
the deadliest of the viper, tribe. 

At the report of the oto, flocks of diminutive parrots of every imagi¬ 
nable hue spring from the branches below me; minute birds of Paradise, 
with their two streaming tail feathers, whirl over my head, and strange 
things come im to'look at me, the monsters of the woods.” 

In such a sfene—miles and miles away from the mark of human hand, 
where, perhaps, alone I can truly see 

. How beautiful is all this visible world, 

<liow glorious in its action and itself, 

where, a human speck, we stand alone amid the habitations of the hugest 
and deadliest of the brute creation, who take no thought of the morrow, 
what they shall eat or what they shall drink—in such a scene, I say, 
it is strange to recur for a moment to the busy, idle, laughing, weeping, 
glittering, squalid, hoping, despairing, struggling world of my father- 
land ! “ Where is the world at eifktyT* says Young; where is it at 
eighteen, on the mountain jungle of Ceylon ? say I—passed from ex¬ 
istence, almost from memory. 

But “ every man his own philosopher”—I won’t apostrophise. 

As the sun gets higher the signs of life gradually disappear, till the parti¬ 
coloured lizards alone seem to have it all to themselves. Now and then a 
brilliant, harmless snake rustles through the dead grass, and at intervals a 
peacock, in all the majesty of a seven-foot tall, stalks out of the skirt of 
the jungle; but, by degrees, even these vanish, and I am left to the 
silence of a tropical noonday, painful to endure from its intensity. 

Such a picture of nature in its primal state, unruffled by a breath, 
unclouded by a haze, admits not of description. But it is not always 
thus. Dark, destruction-charged, and terrible, arc the hurricanes that 
sweep at times over the scene. Through the deep ravines around me the 
gusts of wind, like yeMIug fiends, howl and shriek in dismal chorus, falling 
on the ear with an ominous sound, woful, uneartlily, and desolate, as of 
yore they struck on the senses of the lonely dwellers on Mount Ararat, 
seeming to weep over the destruction*of a world ! * 

At last comes niglit—cloudless, brillianti, and fairy-like in its moonlit 
existence. The white mists rising in the valleys below, give to the hill tops 
that stretch above tfiem the appearance of a cluster of islands in a silvery 
sea. Myriad.? of fireflies glitter on every tree of the mountain, and never 
did a glimpse of Paradise beam on the opium-wrought visions of a fanatic 
more serenely glorious than the scene before me! 

At length a shriek from some dyspeptic baboon in a nightmare recalls me 
to a sense of my position, and of the hour of the night; and my* last cheroot. 

Like a saint of old, coi demnM and sold, 

To death through suffering driven ; 

having 

Pass’d with a smile, from its funeral pile, * 

To become a bright cloud in Heav’n, 

1 retrace my steps, and am soon wrapt in a sleep as breathless as the air 
around me, and dreamless as the sleep of death! 
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Chaftea 11. 

THE VEHEAH. 

Although not strictly to be catalogued among jungle game (inasmuch 
as they are human beings), I must indulge the reader -with my intro¬ 
duction to the Veddah, and my first interview with t||^ wild man of the 
woods. 

Not quite a century ago, when this tribe—who may be said to consti¬ 
tute the gipsies of Ceylon—becanm rather too numerous and predatory 
in any particular locality, leavt was always granted by the reigning 
monarch to his subjects inhabiting the overrun district, to have a month 
or six weeks’ shooting among these poor devife (making game of them 
with a vengeance); and even within the last dozen years, a similar 
request was made to the then governor of the island, Sir H. W. Horton, 
by a deputation from the interior, and his refusal to support the “ vested 
rights” of these amiable^ niggers caused no small degree of dissatisfaction 
amongst them. 

W ithout any other habitation thjHi the tliickcst branches of the nearest 
tree, the ^'eddah lives principally on wild honey and raw deer-flesh. In 
fact, nothing conics amiss to its digestion : and whether it really is a 
human being, or not, is with many an open question to the present time; 
although the fact of its constructing bows and arrows for the purpose of 
slaughter, would argue in favour of the former supposition. 

The bow they make use of never exceeds eighteen inches in length, 
whilst the arrow scarcely exceeds a foot, and with this diminutive weajion 
—which is generally poisoned—they can pick off a deer in full gallop, 
sending the shaft in behind the shoulder, and piercing the heart; but more 
generally, ensconsed in their roosting-places, they wait the arrival of the 
unsuspecting victim, to sleep or feed just beneath them, and then quietly 
sending an arrow into a vital part, are stocked with venison for a week. 

Clothes of any description they abjure, in jilaco of which both 
men and women are entirely covered witli pile, whilst the pro¬ 
fuse locks of both sexes, reaching below^the knees, form a complete 
shelter to them from rain or sun. On what terms of intimacy mid 
friendship they stand with the next degenerated specimen in the family 
of Creation—the ourang-outang—it was never my good fortune to dis¬ 
cover ; but often have I, in some of my jaunts in the jungle, in search of 
a dinner or a pair of tusks, come upon a party of half-a-dozen Veddahs, 
and sent them scampering off in mortal dread of their lives, and.chatter¬ 
ing for all the world like so many apes. 

On one occasion, having penetrated further than usual into the jungle, 
where 1 liad followed the recent track of a herd of elei^hants, I sud- 
dauly pounced upon a party of Veddahs at feeditig time. Having 
established their “ salle-a-manger" in a corner of a ravine with high 
rocks all around them, except at the spot where I made my unwelcome 
appearance, there was no po^bility of escape. ^Entertaining for a 
moment a doubt on my own part (in which my Malay gun-carrier evi¬ 
dently joined me), whether it would not be more prudent to exercise the 
better part of valour, and cut and run as fast as my legs would carry me 
(after a very brief apology tor my intrusion), my resolution to remain 
was decided by witnessing the superlative state of alarm into which I 
had thrown the dinner-party. Some b^an to jabber and screech, others 
to bury their faces in the grass, whilst one or two stared stupidly at me^ 
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The Out'Station; or, 


thinking, no doubt, that their hour was come, and possibly the old gentle¬ 
man also (for niggers always paint him white) to square accounts with 
them. There was one old fellow amongst them, whose hairs were 
quite grey, and whose looks were more pacific and less perturbed 
than the others, and to him I first addressed myself by every imaginable 
sign and gesture^but he either could not or would not understand 
me; so the next resource I had recourse to was turning out the con- 
■tents of my pockets (every body knows the heterogeneous variety of 
merchandise contained in a shooting-coat pocket), and by dint of coaxing 
the old man, by offering him one thing after the other, I so far gained 
his confidence as to get near him, although it was very much in the same 
manner that one would %pproach a sulky mastiff; but, as l6ck would 
have it, the article that settled the business, and gained me the whole 
tribe’s good will in a fixity of tenure, was the brass regimental whistle 
and chain which the Malay (a corporal in the Ceylon rifles) had luckily 
brought with him. No sooner did the patriai'ehal Veddah understand 
how to make it send forth a squeak, than his delight became unbounded ; 
he grinned demoniacal gratifieation, «and the chief difficulty now seemgd 
to consist in ever getting him to leave off. The others, gaining courage, 
one by one began to gather round him, and, remaining at some little 
distance, I had a chance of thoroughly observing this singular and out¬ 
cast tribe of people. There were four men and two women. 

Whether it was the overpowering melody of the screeching brass, or 
my own very amicable and assuring demeanour, that imparted fresh 
courage, I cannot say, but in a very short space of time the remaining 
five were all cringing round, and pawing me, no doubt expressing their 
ardent desire to be straightway put in possession of a whistle apiece. 

Now to let them off unsatisfied, particularly as I wanted to make use 
of their services, was not the policy to be pursued ; so one fellow was 
presented with my powder flask (first securing its contents myself), 
which he forthwith commenced trying to whistle through, and is no 
doubt trying it on stdl. One of the “ fair sex’’ had my neckerchief, and 
the other my pocket-handkerchief, which, being of very bright patterns, 
no doubt enthroned me in their hearts for ever. This was paying rather 
dearly, however, “ for my whistle.” One fellow, more imjiortunate than 
the others, finished the brandy flask, and got as drunk as an owl ; and 
so after having received the most friendly assurances from these foreign 
powers, I proceeded to obtain all the information I could get out of 
them as to the locality of the elephants. 

Pointing to the tracks of these animals, which every here and there 
were fresh, and then lost among the grass and underwood, I made them 
understand wJiAt I wanted; and although F was more than once nearly 
led into a personal quarrel with the old gentleman, owing to whether the 
whistle should be blown or not during our search for the animals, they ac¬ 
companied, or rather guided, us sd far that a crash of breaking branches gave 
notice we wore close on our game; and tl:^ next moment ourcicerones had 
scampered pell-mell up into the nearest tree. Here the old brute immedi¬ 
ately began whistling as loud as his lungs would allow him,’ by which means 
I certainly lost a first-rate chance of flooring a splendid tusk elephant. 

ciiance shot, however, I sent a ball into the temple of the last 
of ;thc fugitive beasts as be trotted past me, and without a struggle or a 
groan the monster sank down silently, dead upon the grass, with an 
ounce bullet in his brain. 
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Jaunts in the Jungle. 

It was some minutes before I could see any signs of my new acquaint¬ 
ances, the Veddahs ; the contiguity of the elepliants, and tlie report of 
the gun, no doubt kept them silent, but when they espied the prostrate 
carcase, and the Malay and myself seated on it, on they came with 
the most frantic yelling, and grotesque dances, in short, 1 would not 
have gives sixpence for Buddha’s chance of notice, had he made a sudden 
appearance, so intense was their adoration of us. This was getting by de¬ 
grees too enthusiastic to be pleasant, so, as S'..on as I conveniently could, 
I made my exit, leaving the Veddahs to the dead elephant and their own 
excited imaginations. 

Never having witnessed the Bosjesmans, or the late enterprising Mr. 
Harvey Leach’s personation of ‘‘ What is it ?” I cannot say how nearly 
either of these assimilate to the Veddah, but weighing these unjivilised 
beings with civilised baboons, they drop prodigiously in the scale of 
“ social etiquette.’’ 

Who is there that li^ed in Ceylon about the year 1832 that does not 
remember Esau ? Poor Esau! at last a victim to civilisation and a taste 
for cognac. 

Esau was a baboon, the property of Dr.-, of the staff. Although 

in height somewlyit under the military standard (being between four and 
five feet), Esau gloried in scarlet and gold, and not unfrequently in a 
sword, but in nothing to adorn a tail. 

This extraordinary animal received ait education that would have made 
him an ornament to .society in general—if he held his tongue. 

When Dr. -dined at homo. Esau invariably sat down to dinner 

with him, helping himself to what he preferred like a Christian ; and al¬ 
though at first a strong innate conviction on his part that fingers were 
made before knives and forks caused some slight misunderstanding, 
Esau at last gave in, and used these secmirtgly supererogatory articles. 

Ask Esau to take wine, and he would give you a bow and grin worthy 
of a Gaul. 

Now it is not likely that such an original and entertaining character 
would he kept long out of the congenial clline and company of a mess- 
room (reader in red! don’t think mo personal); so Mr. Esau used to 
come in with the dessert and go out with the small hours. At first he 
was contented with claret, but progressively advancing in the scale of 
morality and wisdom, he imbibed the same idea as that entertained by 
respectable old Sam Johnson, that “ claret was meant for boys, port 
for men, and brandy for heroes,” so to cognac he came, and ns sure 
as the night arrived, Mr. Esau was “ as drunk as a lord.” 

To make an end of it. Dr.-'s surgery-door, as fate would have 

it, w'as one day inadvertently left open, and in his pursuit4»f knowledge 
under difficulties, Esau took advantage of the circumstance to dip into 
the mysteries and hieroglyphics of pharmacy. But man will err; and 
why not a monkey ? Green, jjinl?, blue, and crimson coloured 
bottles might have excited curiosity, but they were left untasted. One 
large plain glass bottle did all the mischief, it contained a fluid resem¬ 
bling in colour British brandy, and that was quite sufficient for Esau. 

Without stopping to smell, the poor fellow finished half the .bottle at 
the first pull, and made his exit from the troublous scene of life with halt 
a pint of laudanum in his interior ; leaving behind him a name that will 
long be remembered by those that,knew him, and a moral to man and 
monkey to avoid British brandy. 
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THE BUNDLE OF BAGS. 
BT J. £. CABPBNTBB, £SQ. 


I. 

Thehe’s not on earth’s surface so loathsome a thin^. 

For mortal to gaze on or poet to sing, 

As that shapeless, and colourless, mass of decay, 

The beggar would scorn to pick up on his way,— 

That, met by the wealthy, is order’d aside, 

In fear of the plague it might possibly hide, 

That rots in the kennel, or dries on the flags. 

That all hold in horror,—a bundle of rags! 

II. 

"Let us pause for a space on those rags as they Ije; 

To tell what they Aave been how vainly we try ! 

Yet, perchance, they have cover’d, if truth could be told. 
Some beauty, the brightest of nature’s bright mould; 

She would shudder to see in the mud and the rain, 

That t^ie of her vanity over again,— 

Yet, in spite of fine dressing, the loudest who brags. 

Must come, after all, to, —a bundle of rags ! 

III. 

• 

Or, perchance, since she wore it, for sui’e it has seen 
Some years since the days of its “ brightest of green,” 

It has pass’d from the mansion to find in the cot 
A wearer content with a homelier lot; 

Next patch’d—and then ragged—now mended—then tom,— 
Till at length cast aside as not fit to be worn— 

It, still trea.sured by one of grim poverty’s hags. 

Is a worn, torn, but moveable bundle of rags. 


IV. 

And rtttvv, step by step, had one patience to tell, 

In a bundle of rags what a history may dwell; 

Of hearts that beat higl> in the gilded saloon, 

Of the wretch who crept home by the light of the moon ; 
Of wealth i?o exclusive it never could know. 

The wretchedness felt in the circles below. 

’Tis useful to dwell on the theme, though it lags, 

^ So give ear to the song of the bundle of rags. 
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27fff Bundle of Rags. 

Song of 33unDIe of 

“ I have waved in the sunshine with many a bloom, 

That gave its rich produce long since to the loom, 

In Lincolnshire fenny, where every moist field, 

Rich bales of ripe flax to the mercbint will yield. 

In a gaudier shape, where pale misery swarm’d. 

By the glare of the factory light, I was form’d; 

I was sold for bright gold, and then hurried away 
To the mai't where assemble tl^ wealthy and gay. 

“ Oh I fair as the lily was she who first plied 
Her needle and form’d me a robe for a bride ; 

But false was that bride’s heart, though fair was her fame, 
I knew how it tbrobb’d, but I cover’d the shame ; 

I then added beauty to beauty, so fair 
Was the being first destined my fabric to wear, 

But fashion soon alter’d—I fell with the jado— 

For the mistress unsuited, I pass’d to the maid. 

“ Then Heaven knows how many my virtues have tried, 

I was alter’d, and mended, remodell’d, and dyed; 

And a trustier heart never beat ’neath a gown 
Than ’neath me, when 1 changed my gay colour to brown ; 
But brown changed to black, and—no worse could bcl'al— 
1 became, without dying, no colour at all; 

So spurn’d and despised, now my beauty is past. 

The robe of the bride’s in the kennel at last.” 

V. 

Thus the bundle of rags, in the mud where it lay, 

To me, as I mused, seem’d to sing or to say. 

And I suddenly thought that what destinies high 
In the thing most degraded might possibly lie ! 

When a wither’d ojd crone, with her wallet and rake. 
Came by, and thus prizing what others forsake,— 

’Twas a treasure to her as in one of her bags. 

She carefully placed the old bundle of rags. ^ 

VI. 

And next what a change when the linen appears, 
Remodell’d to run through its c}tle of years, ^ 

As PAPER, when doom’d once again to disclose 
The triumph of pleasures, the record of woes. ® 

How mighty its aid in the progress of mind! 

To the future the past, by its powers w'e bind. 

And perchance on some rubbish I’ve pass’d on the flags 
1 now write this song of the bundle of rags. * 
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MARGARET GRAHAM. 

Bt G. P. R. Jamks, Esq. 

AUTHOE OF “DARNLEr/* “KICHELIEU/' &C. 
TAiiT IV. 


Chap, XIX. 

THE DOUBTS REMOVED. .< 

With heavj» heart, and aching head, and languid eyes, Margaret rose 
from her bed not long after Fairfax had left her. She dressed herself 
slowly,^speaking not one word to her maid during the whole time she was 
arranging her beautiful hair, and then descending to the breakfast-room 
she rang the bell, and proceeded mechanically to the ordinary task of the 
morning. 

“ Let Sir Allan know that breakfast is ready,” she said to the servant, 
and was falling into a fit of thought again when the man’s reply instantly 
•roused her. 

“ Sir Allan is out, ray lady,” he replied, “ and he said he should not 
be back till night.” 

“ Not back till night! ’ exclaimed Margaret. “ Do you know where 
he is gone to ?” 

“No, my lady,” answered the man, “he went out on foot.” And ai 
Margaret said nothing more he quitted the room. 

“ What am I doing ?” thought Margaret, “ what have I done ? Ilis 
affection is estranged. I can see it in his eyes, in his every look, in his 
whole manner, and 1 love him so fondly still. For the first time in my 
life I have wanted confidence and frankness towards a being whom I love; 
and how terrible is the consequence! Oh, God ! what shall I do ? I 
will tell him all—^let me consider—let me try if my brain'has any power 
l®ft—let me take some resolution and keep it firmly. Is it possible that 
Allan tairfax could commit such an act ? that any provocation, any 
temptation could induce him to injure a poor old man like that ? What! 
gallant, and noble, and hind, and generous as he is, that he should do 
such a thing (cc anjr consideration on earth ! Oh, no, no, no !—but yet 
the proofs—but I will not think of them. It is impossible I have done 
him injustice, and now I must do .ight. I will tell him all; I will hum¬ 
ble myself baforo him ; I will sue for pardon on ray knees and beseech 
him not to take his love from me because I have been weak enough, mad 
enough to suspec^him—there, there, I will think of it no more. I 
will have no more casuistry ; I will tell him all, and till I have done 
so, I will not ask my heart another question.” 

She became calmer upon this resolution ; she tried to take some break¬ 
fast f she attempted to read ; she was anxious, in short, to fill up the time 
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In any way lest her mind should revert against her will to things she 
was resolved not to think upon. “ It will seem dreadfully long dll he 
returns,” she said to herself,; “ he will not return till night! Good 
Heaven, if he should never return! But I must not think of that either, 
or I shall die,” and she gasped for breath. 

Shortly after she rang the bell, and bade the servant who a [speared to 
tell his master as soon as he returned thuL she wished to see him imme¬ 
diately. Then going into the back drawing-room wdiere her little store of 
books was collected, sjie took several down one after another and looked 
at their pages, but hardly saw tJieir contents. Often during the next two 
hours, she took out Jior watch to sec how the time went, and thought the 
day would never pass. Eleven—twelve—half-past twelve came, and she 
said, “ Thank Heaven, it is half over—hark ! That is his step on the 
gravel—he has come back sooner. He has not <piite cast off his poor 
Margaret.” But though that thought was like a ray of hope, she never¬ 
theless trembled violently. 

She heard his step a minut# after in the hall; she heard the servant 
deliver her message, and she struggled for calmness. Shc^ had resolved 
what she should do, and her only fear was that the swimming brain, and 
shaking limbs, and finling breath would render it impossible to do*it, 

Fairfax entered the room with a quick step, and eyes turned towards 
her with a look of some anxiety. That very anxiety spoke love still 
unextinguished ; it comforted, it strengthened her. She rose from her 
chair, steadied her steps by the table as he approached, and then taking 
a step or two forward sank slowly on her knees, clasping his hand in hers. 
“ Forgive me, Allan,” she said, “ forgive me. I have made you unhappy. 

I have acted wTong towards you—1 have wanted confidence—I have 
doubted and hesitated foolishly and madly. Forgive me, forgive your 
Margaret, and do not—do not take your love from me.” 

He raised her in his arms ; he pressed his lips upon licrs ; lie held her 
to his heai-t, and answered, “Any thing Margaret, d’you love me.” 

“ Oh, thank you, ^hank you, Allan,” she said, “yet hear me. Let me 
tell all while I have strength and resolution, and then, pitying mo for my 
weakness, and for all I have suffered during the last five ten-ible days, 
forgive your poor Margaret, though you may indignantly call her mad 
for having entertained the thoughts which have nearly driven her so, You 
will hear me, ^Jairfax to an end, is it not so ? You will let me tell all 
without asking a question till it is done lest my powers fail me, and then 
you will forgive me all, Allan.” 

“ But put confidence in me, dear girl,” ho answered, soothing her, 
“and I can forgive almost any thing.” 

“ Ay, there is my fault,” said Margaret, with the in her eyes, 

“ I wanted confidence—for the first time in my life, I ^ed not speak 
my thoughts—and that to the only man 1 ever loved in life. But now I 
will atone—I will tell you all; but first?think of the punishment 1 have 
suffered—think of the torture of the last five days, afid let pity plead for 
mo. Now I will tell you.” 

“ Nay, sit beside me here,” said Fairfax, “ you tremble, my love.” 

• “ I would fain kneel and tell it at your feet,” said Margaret, “ for as 
T come near the tale I feel how wrong it has been ever to doubt you, and 
I dread that I may not be able to make you comprehend my sensations 
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clearly—^to tell you how I longed to speak, yet was withheld by a thou¬ 
sand painful dreads.” 

“ Calm yourself, my Margaret, calm yourself,” said Fairfax, tenderly, 
** speak frankly, speak candidly; for you cannot think I do believe that I 
have ever wanted kindness or gentleness. Yet first let me thank you for 
having sought this explanation first, without leaving me to ask it, as I 
should have done this day. And now, my love, tell me all.” 

“ I will, I will,” she answered, “ and yet, Allan, I must at the very first 
speak upon a subject which I know is disagreealj^e to you. You have 
always avoided it with me and with others. Some have even been bold 
enough to remark upon your studious avoidance of one name, and one 
person in your conversation^ and it has struck me as strange, for you 
cannot, my dear husband, surely feel aught like jealousy on tlie score of 
the past. You must know, you must feel, that X have never loved any 
one but you—that 1 am yours—ever have been, altogether, from the first.” 

“ I will own it,” answered Fairfax, “ 1 am jealous thot any one should 
have called you his own for an hour. I %iow you are mine, Margaret— 
mine only ; l^ut yet—would you had never borne another name but Mar¬ 
garet Graham and Margaret Fairfax. But it is very foolish—I have 
been very foolish ; I will be so no more. Speak, love, I will not shrink 
from the topic now. What more ?” 

“ You remember, Allan,” she continued, sitting with her hand in his, 
that one day, at the beginning of this week, you sent the key of your 
writing-desk to me for papers. Well, 1 found them at once, as soon as I 
could open the desk, for that is difficult to do.” 

“ I know it,” replied Fairfax, “ 1 should have thought of that.” 

I gave them to William,” Margaret continued, “ and then returned 
to lock the desk. I give you my word, dear Allan, I looked no farther. 
I should have hated myself if I liad even felt a curiosity ; but somehow, in 
trying various ways to open the desk, 1 had pulled it partly off the table, 
and in shutting it I pressed it down.” 

“ I understand,” ■ aid her husband, “ it fell.” 

“ Yes,” replied Margaret, “ and in so doing a secret drawer came open, 
where I saw—” 

“ A pair of slh cr buckles,” answered P’airfax, firmly, “ which bad be¬ 
longed to poor Keumore—I know it.” 

“ Thank God!” murmured Margaret, in a low tone, slie lieard him 

E renounce tlie name so calmly j but she added aloud, " which were ou 
is person when he left me on the evening of that fatal marriage day, 
which are even now marked with his blood.” 

“ Ay ? I did not remark that,” answered Fairfax, “ but surely, Mar¬ 
garet, that could not—” 

“ Hear me, Allan—hear me out,” she said. “ My first sensation was 
horror at a sight which recalled suddeidy the terrible deed that had been 
done. I gathered up the papens hastily, replaced them, and closed the 
desk. Then came Ihe question suddenly, how came those buckles there? 
A confused crowd of images, all terrible, rushed upon mo. It seemed as 
if some one accused you; and I felt as indignant as if the charge were 
against myself; a demon seemed to recall all that was terrible; your 
avoidance of his name—your having been in the neighbourhood at the 
time—your having suddenly received a sum of money to the same amount 
that was upon his person, which you said you would not explain j all 
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<»mo whirling through my brain in a moment. I felt wck and eiddy, 
andlfamted.” . ^ 

“Suspicion—oh, what a dreadful thing is suspicion !” said Fairfax. 

“ Most dreadful,” answered Margaret, “ but do not suppose I gave way 
to it. When 1 had recovered, even as I was recovering, I strove to cast 
it from me. I called it a folly, a madne^^s, but yet it presented itself 
in various forms—I knew that you were warm in temper—I knew that 

n had even then loved me but too well for your own happiness—^you 
told me that the news of iny marriage had almost driven you mad— 
that you knew not at the time vihat you did. I thought you might have 
met—a quarrel, and a chance blow miglit have occurrea—I know not 
what I did not fancy, or what I did not struggle against.” 

“ I see it all, my poor Margaret,” sjiid Fairfax. 

“ No, not all,” said Margaret, “ hear mo yet si moment. One of those 
who had found me lying ou the floor was poor Ben Halliday, who came to 
speak with me on some business, they saidj and .is soon as 1 Jiad somewhat 
recovered, 1 resolved to hear wffat he wanted, in the hope of driving si^h 
terrible thoughts from my mind. I forget what he first j|)oke of, but 
when that ivas done, he told me that he w'auted to see you, for that two 
years and a half ago—and he indicated the very day w'ith dreadful exact¬ 
ness—you had come to his cottage in the grey of the morning, and had 
dropped a key, ivblch he wished to return. He showed nie tlic key, 
Allan. It is the key of an iron chest let into the w’all in the poor old 
man’s house in Brownswiek. lie had shown it to me that very day he 
died. He had it with him when ho was hilled. Hero it is ; for I snatched 
it from him in terror, lest it should bo shown against you, and then 1 
fainted again.” • 

Fairfax pressed her to his bosom, “ You liave had enough to wring 
yonr heart, indeed, my Margaret,” ho said, “bu^ why did you not tell me 
all this at once ?” 

“I was wrong,” she answered, “ but oh, Fairfax, what had I not to 
dread if I spoke all my feelings? I had to coinc upon a subject you 
abhorred—if you explained all you w’ould hate me for my doubts—if you 
did not explain all, what would those doubts become ? I feared to lose you 
any way, and I hesitated and trembled and retired into myself, and felt 
tliat I was weak, yet could not coiiquer my weakness—knew' you were in¬ 
nocent, yet liad doubts still ringing in my ears—I was w'roiig, very WTong, 
Allan, but oh, if you could tell how I have suft'ered, what anguish I have 
endured, da}' by day, and night after flight, you would pity and forgive 
me—Oh, forgive me, Allan, forgive me!” 

“I do, my Margaret; nay, I think you well-nigh justified for all but 
not confiding every thing to me at once,” Fairfax an9«t*ed tenderly, 
“ even for that there is much excuse. But never, Margaret, doubt me 
again, never withhold your confidence from me on any account. Aifd 
now, thank God, 1 can explain all, thobgh yesterd^j^ I could not have 
done so.” 

“Yet a word more,” said Margaret, “ T want no explanation, Fairfax. 
Last nig^t you were angry with me I could see; this morning you left 
me, saying that you would not rctuni till night. I saw that your love 
was passing away from me. I felt it was my own fault. I sat dow'n and 
struggled with myself, and I conquered. I felt that no guilt could attach 
to AUau Fairfax; that, whatever were the circumstances, 1 ought to believo 
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nought against him. Nay, I did really believe nought against him, and 
I resolved at any cost to tell you and crave forgiveness. 1 have accom¬ 
plished the task, and in doing so have freed my bosom from a serpent that 
shall never enter it again. I ask no explanation. If all the world were 
to call you guilty, 1 would not believe it.” 

“ Yet you must hear the whole, love,” Fairfax replied, “ this key, I 
never saw before to-day: the good man made a mistake. It was dropped 
in his cottage by the same j)erson who placed those buckles in a portman¬ 
teau I had left there; in a word, Margaret, by the murderer of poor 
Doctor Kcnmorej I will not call him y<^r husband, for he was- not so. 
And now, Margaret, I have tliis very day discovered and brought to light 
■who was the assassin; and that, too, strange to say, without ever knowing, 
till an hour ago, when he confessed the fact, that these buckles had be¬ 
longed to the good old man he killed.” 

“Then he has confessed !” cried Margaret, with an exclamation of joy, 
“ he has confessed ! Then there can be no mord' doubts.” 

“None,”replied Fairfax, “for he has fconfessied where he bid the pro- 
p^ty, thongifc not in exact terms acknowledged the deed.” 

‘‘ IJut how did you discover it?” exclaimed Margaret, “ when every in¬ 
quiry has hitherto been made in vain.” 

Fairfax smiled faintly, “ I made the discovery, my Margaret, by a 
very singular coincidence,” he said, and at the same time be put his arm 
round her, and held her to bis heart. “ Do you know, love, that at the 
very moment wlien I was sitting on the moor, and thinking I coidd not 
live without Margaret, but that I wouM rather die than live without her 
love, she bad nearly lost a second who has called her husband on tlTe very 
same spot where the first fell, and by tkt^ very same hand.” 

Margaret turned as pale as marble, and Fairfax clasped her closer to 
him, saying, 

“Do not agitate yourself, love. You see I am here—safe, unhurt.” 

“Oh, Fairfax,” .die answered, in a low and trembling voice, “if you 
had died then when I was wringing your heart by injurious doubts anti 
weak hesitations, what w'ould my fate have been ?—distraction, it could 
have^ecn nothing else—or death. Good Heaven, you have a scar on 
your face, too. He must have struck you. Oh, Allan, Allan !” and she 
hid her eyes and wept upon his bosom. 

“ He hurt me haidly at all,” replied Fairfax, “ for he was seized at the 
moment he was about to dash a large stone upon my head by a poor man 
named Jacob Halliday. He tliefl threw it with all his force, but it missed 
me, merely grazing my check.” 

“ The idiot, it was the idiot,” cried Margaret, looking up, and at once 
reaching the^ght conclusion from her knowledge of the unhappy man’s 
malicious disposition. “ You struck him, Allan, and I have heard before 
he never forgives a blow. But Low did you discover the other crime ?” 

“ I will tell you. dearest,” rfiplied her husband ; and he proceeded to 
relate all that had occurred shortly, btit with sufficient accuracy to show 
her that all doubt respecting the murder of the old man was at an end. 

“ And now,” continued Fairfax, “ there remains but two things to be 
explained. The one I shall perhaps have difficulty in explaining—and 
yet I know not. Others might not comprehend it, yet you may. The 
second must, for the present, remain unexplained, perhaps for years— 
perhaps for ever. But Margaret will not doubt me now-—” 
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*‘Ohno, no, never !” she cried, “and do forgive mo, Allan—and forget, 
if possible, that I have ever been so weak, so wrong.” 

“Xwill never refer to it again,” answered Fairfax, “ nor think of it, 
my love. That ia, my thoughts eliall never rest upon it for one minute. 
But to my farther explanation. My love for you, Margaret, has been 
from the first of no ordinary kind. It has been the one passion of my 
whole life; you, you alone throughout my existence have been the single 
object of my strongest affections. In our union I am as happy as my 
brightest dreams anticipated ; but in almost every sky there is some cloud, 
be it no bigger than a man’s hatt—it were not well for us were it other¬ 
wise. I feel and have ever felt that you should be mine—mine alone.” 

“ And so I am,” cried Margaret, “ so I have ever been.” 

“ But another has called you his wife,” said Fairfax, “ another has 
called you Margaret.” 

“ Fie did so from my birth, Allan,” she replied ; “'you might as well 
bo jealous of my father.’' 

“ Jt is not jealousy, dear girl,” he answered, “but whatever it 4s, I 
will banish it; for it has produced evil, and I feel that it is wrong. Yet 
such have been my feelings, love; and they made the very thought of 
that sad time hateful to me. i never could bear to speak of you, to think 
of you but as Margaret Graham—as my Margaret. It was folly, it was 
a disease, and cured it must and shall be. But even errors, my Margaret, 
have sometimes beneficial eonsequences. Had I not had this fault 
towards you—and I feel that it is a fault towards you—I might have 
thought it harder, stranger that you, so universally fnank and candid, 
sliould not have trusted at once all your thoughts to him you love.” 

“ Oh, Allan,” re[)lied Margaret, “ love c.an be .so intense as to beeomo 
timid ; nay, more, I believe in a Avomaii’s breast its thnidity is in propor¬ 
tion to its intensity ; but I will promise two things, Fairfax, never again 
to conceal from you any thing I feel or think, and never to refer again to 
that ill-fated marri.age, or to the good old man who proposed it, I believe 
solely I'rom charitable and benevolent feelings.” 

“ No, no, Margaret,” replied her liusband, “ to the first promise I will 
keep you, my love ; but with regard to the second, not only do I s#you 
free; but I will speak to you myself of Doctor Kenmore. You conquered 
yourself, dear girl; an honest frankne.ss and sincerity triumjdied in the 
end over fear and timidity, and doubts, for which there was a strange and 
extraordinary cause. I will conquer myself, too, and in the end there 
shall be notliing not to be spoken of between Margaret and her 
husband.” 


Chap. XX. —• 

CONCLUSION. 

Box little more remains to be told of the history of Margaret Graham, 
though a word or two of explanation between her husbhud and herself was 
left unsaid for two or three years, and, therefore, it should be related at 
the end of the tale. Previously, however, one or two little circumstances, 
effecting several persons mentioned in this history, had better be noticed. 

The personage who acted so conspicuous a part in all the events re¬ 
lated—I mean Tommy Hicks, the idiot, was brought to trial for the 
murder of old Doctor Kenmore, and the money, the head of the stick, and 
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all the other articles which he had stolen from the person of the deceased 
having been discovered by the indications which he gave, and the state of 
his mind having been clearly proved, it was not difficult to come to a 
decision as to what was to be done with him. He was consigned for life to 
an asylum, where he is deprived of the power of doing further mischief; 
and, in short, as so frequently happens in England, that was done at last 
which should have been done at first. One or two circumstances came out at 
the trial, which gave cause to suspect, and perhaps more than suspect, that 
to the hands of Tommy Hicks was to be attributed the fire in the rick- 
yard of Farmer Stumps ; and with a coUkenient enlargement of the idea, 
not unusual in all communities, every one of the numerous fires which 
had occurred during several preceding years was laid upon the shoulders 
of him who was known to have been guilty of lighting one. 

Jacob IlallJday did not altogether escape without suspicion, not of hav¬ 
ing wilfully prompted the idiot to the act, but «jf having suggested it by 
his fierce declamations against the tyranny to which the poor were subject, 
lie had obtained at this time sufficient employment to maintain himself 
comfortably upon the lands of Lady Fairfax, but Jacob was somewhat of 
an unsettled disposition ; he had heard a great deal wealth and inde¬ 
pendence to be obtained in another continent; and liaving drawn some 
aid from his cousin Ben, who is now a wealthy and prosperous man, he 
betook himself to the Land of Liberty and Repudiation, Ren HalHday 
thrives and prospers ; his eldest son gladly quitted the manufiicturing 
districts to regain health, and enjoy tranquillity in rural occupations. The 
girl Susan hung between life and death, health and sickness, for several 
months, but of all the medicines that ever were prescribed, the most 
efficacious for diseases of the stomach, the heart, and the chest, arc prosperity 
and happiness, and on these slio recovered. Charley has grown a fine 
stout boy, and is already able to assist his father in many things. 

There arc only two other persons, I believe, except Sir Allan and Lady 
Fairfax, in whom the reader will take any interest. Sir Stephen Grizly 
was, at the time W'-have been si)eaking of, a widow'er without children. 
It is an uncomfortable state, for one misses sadly (to say nothing of more 
weigitty things) all tire little pleasures and all the little annoyances of 
marriea life. In short, existence becomes a stagnant pond that wants 
stirring. Sir Stephen resolved to bring a stream of fresh water through 
it, and to marry again. It was wonderful what an interest he began to 
take in the arrangements of the Mount Cottage after Miss Harding became 
its possessor. He offered her a great deal of good advice upon many 
things, much of which she did not take, and then he offered her his hand, 
which, after a little consideration, she did take. Though she was past forty 
she still retained traces of beauty. Sir Stephen was fifty-two, and had 
never been pretty; hut he was an excellent and amiable man, and though 
an original in his way, was ea y in his temj>er and gentlemanly in his 
habits. It wOjS by no means an ill-assorted union, and proved a very 
happy one. * 

Allerdale House and the estate attached to it became the property of 
Sir Allan Fairfax. He removed some of the improvements of Mr. Han- 
kum, but did little or nothing himself to the building, or the grounds, 
except restore them both to the state in which they had been left by Mr. 
Graham. Margaret felt that it was a compliment to her father’s memoiy, 
and. was gratefd for it, though not a word was said by either upon the sub- 
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ject. They both lored the spot, and every year visited it in the early 
autumn, wandering' with love undecayed through sceues whore love first 
began, and mth every object around them recalling some happy hope of 
early years to lend new lustre to fruition. 

It was there, in the month of September, and towards nine in the even¬ 
ing, that Fairfax and his fair wife and an old brother oflieer, who had 
been major of his regiment, were seated after dinner, on the day that tlie 
latter had come down, in somewhat bad health, to pass a week or two 
with his friend. They had dined at six, so that they had remained chat¬ 
ting together some time after tlid dessert was put upon the table, calling 
up old scenes, and going through past campaigns. Margaret sat and 
listened with interest and love and pride, for assuredly all she heard told 
to her beloved husband’s advantage, and sometimes she would ask for 
further details of adventures barely referred to by the two officers, and 
then they would sit for several minutes silent, musing over the past, or 
enjoying the present, while to the mind of each the shadowy end of the 
dining-room would become peopled Avith the images of memory or fancy. 

“Do you know, Fdirfa.x,” said tlie old major, at length, “that poor 
Harrington is dead ?’’ 

“ No, indeed,” replied Fairfax, “ Iliad not heard of it. Whore di<l he 
die?” 

“ In Paris,” replied the other. “ It was put in tlie jiiipem that he died 
suddenly; but some people s.ay he committed suicide.” 

“I hope not,” said Sir Allan, “that would be indeed a sad termination 
to a not very satisfactory career. I met him once after he sold out of ours, 
and we passed an evening together at an inn. He was then in good 
spirits, because his purse was full; and you Iviiow, Leslie, it was only 
when his j>ocket was empty that he was melancholy. Nothing on earth 
seemed to touch him but that.” 

“Ah, poor follow, I .am sorry for him,” answered ihe old ojficcr, “he 
was a wild, tlioughtless dog, but a fine, lionouiable fcl'ow.” 

Fairfax was silent ; but at length he said, “ Hd was generous and 
kind-hearted, but I think very weak, which often placed him in very un¬ 
pleasant situations. Ho was uncommonly clever, too, in almost every 
thing he undertook; but I do not know a more dangerous combinatiou 
for a man’s own self, or for others, than ability and Aveakness.” 

“I believe you are right,” answered the major, “and certainly poor 
Harrington had both.” 

Here the eonvertiation in regard to this individual ended; and shortly 
after the party returned to the drawing-room; hut even there they did 
not protract the night long; for Lady Fairfax Avas in a rather delicate 
sitwation, and about half-past nine she retired. She had been long in 
her dressing-room when her husband joined her, and sitting down by her 
as she lay upon the sofa^ he said,— 

“ Leslie has gone to l^d, for he is saillf shaken, pooj man, and so now, 
Margaret, I have come up to tell you a story.” 

“ Indeedl” she saM. “ Is it an oriental tale, or a romance of our own 
land ?” 

“ A little of both, dear girl,” he answered. “ You remarked, I flare 
say, our conversation about Captain Harrington ?” 

“ Yes, 1 did, and was sony for him, poor man,” replied Margaret. 

“ Well, my love, upon his life hung the only secret I had from my 
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Margaret,” said Fairfax. “ I gave my honour that I would not reveal 
it as long as he lived, not even with the reservation of the name, for one 
part of the transaction was so well known, that the other, if told, was 
sure to be fixed upon him. When I was a very young man, Margaret, I 
entered into a distinguished regiment of foot, my good uncle having 
purchased a commission for me, by very strenuous saving, for he was 
liberal, and a somewhat careless man by habit and disposition, and no 
income would have been more than sufficient for him. I was in that re¬ 
giment when I first knew you, and one of iny early companions, as a 
fellow ensign, was this very Harringtofi. He had exehat|ged into a 
cavalry regiment some years before I came hither, but I, having no means 
of paying" the differenco, remained where I was. After the sharp dis¬ 
missal I received from your mother, and the vanishing of all liope of 
hearing from you or your fatlicr, I became so gloomy, that iny uncle in¬ 
quired tlic cause, and I told him that I was most i^rixious to see active 
service, and to obtain some means of distinguishing myself. The only 
field open was India, and the kind old man found means to raise xipon 
his boolis and pictures, which were to have formed a little fund for me 
after his death, the sum required for the purchase of a troop in the very 
same regiment into which IJarrington had px*eviously exchanged. I 
found him with the regiment, when I joined, and was delighted to do so, 
for he was a most agreeable man, and none of the bad points of bis cha¬ 
racter had become apparent during our first short aecpiaintaiico. 1 found 
him very much changed, however. He was fond of gambling and the 
turf, had a good deal of the bragg.adocia about him, and though still show¬ 
ing great abilities, and a heart that was generous and noble by fits and 
starts, 1 did not feel that a man of such very loose princijdes was one of 
whom I could make my friend. I believe he w'as piqued by a certain 
degree of reserx e which he remarked in jny maimer ; but he took no 
notice, and we remained upon civil and kindly terms. One night he was 
boasting that sucli was his luck, as he called it, at cards, that he could 
feel sure of dealing himself a certain number of honours u[) 0 u the aver¬ 
age every time the cards were dealt for ten times. The thing struck me 
as ridiculous, and, excited by the conversation, I exclaimed, ‘ Nonsense, 
Harrington. I will bet you a hundred pounds you do not.’ He in¬ 
stantly said ‘ Done.’ I could not rctract, and the next night the trial took 
place in his rooms, before a number of brother officers. He won tho 
bet, and I paid my hundred pounds, though it left me poor for the next 
twelve months. The matter was over, and I thought no more of it but 
as of a very foolish acton ray own part, the punishment for whicli would cure 
me, for the rest of life, of using a silly expression to prove my conviction. 
Harrington,said out of the regiment some time after and returned to 
Europe, and I followed upon leave at the end of six or eight months. By 
this time my poor uncle was dead. I had nothing but a very small an¬ 
nuity and ray pay. My funds Vere nearly exhausted when I arrived in 
England; and 1 fiad no means of purchasing the papers on which my 
fortunes, as it turned out, depended—purchasing, I may call it, for al¬ 
though the rascal asserted that he detained them as payment for a charge 
agafhst my poor father, which the executors had refused to pay, that was 
all a pretence. However, hearing of your father’s disasters, I came down 
to'Cumberland at once. I wrote to you: you answered me, and I set out 
for London again like a madman, to hurry forward the sale of my com- 
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mission. It was rendered necessary by the event I am poinp to tell you. 
At a small town in Huntingdonshire, the axle of the stage broke about 
nine o’clock in the evening, and I was forced to betake myself to an inn 
till the damage could be repaired. I found there in the passage my old 
fellow soldier Harrington, who seemed, and I believe was, exceedingly 
glad to see me, invited me to his rooms, and ntcrtained me as well as the 
place would permit. He saw, however, that I was in low spirits, and 
very anxious to proceed, and he put many questions in a more delicate 
manner than I could have expected from what I liad before known of his 
character. J answered him frankly that I was hurrying to London to 
sell my commission, as 1 believed that iny whole future prospeets in life 
might depend upon the command of a small sum of money which I did 
not possess. Ho immediately offered mo assistance ; but that I at once 
declined; for he was not one, Margaret, towards whom I wouffl lay myself 
under any obligation. 1 told him 1 did not borrow money, and that reply 
seemed to throw him into*a deeper fit of meditation than I ever saw fall 
upon him before. He asked, what did it matter accepting the loan of a 
few hundred pounds from an old friend, wlicn they could be easily re¬ 
paid at any time by tlie very stop which I was rashly going to take at 
once without necessity. 1 told him that one hundred was all 1 required, 
but that even that I would not borrow. 

“This plunged him in deeper meditation still, and then he sent for wine, 
and drank a good deal. I had often before remarked, that when affected 
by wine, a naturally frank and generous character appeared in him which 
liad been terribly obscured by the effects of vices and weakni'sses, and as 
he wanned on the present occasion, he urged me more strongly to accept 
the money that I required. 1 still resisted, and told him my resolution 
was unalterable; and, at len',^th, he became considerably agitated. He 
rose, paced up and down the room, and, at length, grasping my hand, 
he said, ‘ Take it, Fairfax, take it; and relieve luy mind of a great 
load.’ I replied, witli something like a smile, that i did not see how 
it would relieve his mind to burden mine; hut that such was my firm 
resolution, that I would not borrow money if my whole fortune in life 
depended upon it. I cannot tell you all the steps which led to the con¬ 
clusion. He had recourse again and again to the gla-^s ; he seemed to 
waver and hesitate ; atid, indeed, his conduct appeared so strange in press¬ 
ing assistance upon a man unwilling to receive it, that I began to think 
his intellect was affected, when suddenly ho became culm, .sat down, and 
said, “ Now, Fairfax, you must take the money, and I will tell you why ; 
but you must promise me, upon your word of lionour, never to repeat 
what I am going to say as long as 1 &m silivc.” I readily promised, and 
be went on to .say, ‘ I can bear my feelings no longer, lia-irfix- When 
first I played you a very sorry trick, 1 tried to pass it off upon myself as a 
good joke. I thought I could tell you at any time, and would tell you 
some day. But month after mouth pass&d by, and I did not tell you, 
and then I sold out, and we were se[)arated, and 1 became ashamed to 
write to you, but still 1 resolved to tell you the whole facts, and make 
restitution as soon as ever I saxs you. I should have done it already, but 
you seemed to give me an opportunity of following a middle course, and 
not risking your good opinion for ever, while 1 restored to you xvhat is 
your own. Da you rememljer a bet between us, in regard to how many 
honours I would deal myself so many times running, and that I won a 
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hundred pounds of you ?’ I replied I did perfectly; and his rejoinder 
■was, “ Well then, Fairfax, I tell you that sum was not won fairly. You 
piqued me by contradicting my assertion regarding my uniform luck, 
Mfore the whole mess, and I determined, right or wrong, that you should 
lose your bet. I marked the cards, Fairfax, by running a needle through 
the comer of every coloured card, I re-enclosed them carefully in their 
covers to escape all suspicion, and completely deceived you and every one 
present. I thus dealt myself what I pleased, and won your money most 
unjustly. Now you can have no scruple at receiving it again.’ At first, 
my love, I would hardly believe him, and thought it was a generous sort 
of trick he sought to play mo ; but he assured me most solemnly, that he 
had stated the plain facts ; and, as you may easily imagine, I had no fur¬ 
ther hesitation in taking that whicn was my own. He eagerly bound me 
to the promise I had made, however, never to repeat his confession to any 
one as long as he lived, and I repeated it with the full determination of 
keeping it inviolate. Nothing on earth w'ould have induced me to relate 
this story before his death, and probably I should not do so now, but that 
I feel there should be no subject Avhatsocver on which I and Margaret 
should not be able to speak. To you only, dear girl, shall the tale ever 
be told ; for though I could not agree with Leslie in thinking poor 
Harrington ‘ a fine, honouralile fellow,’ yet I think there was in him, as 
there is in a great part of the better classes in England, much tliat is very 
good, though the better qualities were, in his case, smothered by vices, 
follies, and aftectations.” 

Such was the tale told by Fairfax to Margaret, ^d such the incident, 
which, in a former chapter of this work, I longed to tell at the time, and 
promised to tell afterwards; but as ho did not think fit to divulge the 
secret then, how could I ? 


THE ENCHANTED PRINCESS. 

PROM THE SWEDISH. 


1 . 

WEti. do I know where a Castle stands, 
Where stands a Castle with mighty walls; 
Tiich and bright arc its towers old. 

With silver ore and ■with rKddy gold, 

Ruddy gold from c:isteni lands— 

' Abivl of marble hewn arc its giant halls. 

2 . 

And in that Castle a<.Tcrdant lime, 

A litne of exquisite beauty grows. 

Thick arc, its leaves and of emerald green. 
And a Nightingale dwelt its boughs between. 
Which sang in the olden, olden time, 

A song when the evening star arose. 

3 . 

Tliere came a Knight a-riding there, 

Riding alone by the marble tower. 
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And he heard the Nightinj^ale’s song arise, 
Whicl> fill’d his soul with a strange surprise. 
To hear a song so sweetly rare 
Pour’d forth in the solemn midnight hour. 


4 . 

“Now hear me, my dear little Nie’-tingalc, 
Dear little Nightingale listen to me ; 

If thou wilt but a roundelay sing. 

Thee will 1 cover from tail to wing 
With a rich and goigeous golden reil. 

And girt with pearls thy neck shall be.” 

“ Nought care 1 for thy veil of gold, 

Or necklace of pearl, though starry liright ; 
The greenwood wild is the little hint’s houjc, 
In the greenwood wild 1 w'lldly roam. 

Hither and thither in lic.it a'ld cold. 

And ever unseen l>y mortal sight.” 


6 . 

“ And art thou a Avild little grecnwtiod bird ? 

A little wild bird iii the greeaw'uod trees ? 

And ever by mortal eye iiiiseeu 
Fcelst thon not cold or liungc'r keen, 

(.)r ram when the miglit of the storm is stirr’d, 
Or the snow that drifts on the northerti bnieze ?” 
• 

7 . 

“ I feci not hunger— 1 feel not snow. 

Or winter cold, or torrent of rain ; 

1 dwell secure in these woodland dells ; 

But deep in my breast .a secret dwells, 

All me! a dark and secret avoc. 

That pierces mo tlirough with undying pain. 


8 . 

“ Oft have I torrents of wild sea seen, 
Between the mountains and valleys run ; 
But the friend sincere, aod staunch, and tried. 
Never deserts his good friend’s side ; 

No torrent of hatred rolls iK'tween, 

But steadfast is eacli as the changeless sun. 


9 . 

“ I too had a loved one in flays of yore. 

In days of yore he loved me well; 

A stalv^kt, stately, brave young kmght. 

Which kindled my cruel step-dame's spile ; 

My brother she changed to a fierce wild boar, 
And sent me into the woods to fiwdl. 


10 . 

“ Quickly he fled to the shaggy wood, 

To the shaggy forest he fled with haste ; 

In these savage haunts condemn’d to rang^, 
Nor ever know rest, or pie.'umre, or change. 
Until he had drunk her heart’s best blood ;— 
Thus seven good yeari^ did my brother waste.. 
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11 . 

“ Merrily oncp to the vend she went. 

Into the wood went this step-dame vile ; 
And down by the rtovc of roses she hied. 
But my brother his fierce tormentress spied. 
Spied her, and quickly, with fell intent. 
Track’d the sorceress base a-while. 


12 . 

By the left lep, with his hideous claw. 

He seized the witch while she proan’d with pain; 
lie tore out her heart—he drank lier blood— 

He lick’d—he lapp’d up the ruby flood— 

A minute pass’d, ami my brother saw 
In a .stream liis human form apain. 


1 . 1 . 

“ But still a little wild bird am I, 

A little wild bird of the forest green ; * 
And sadly and slowly I sing and weep, 
While my midnight vigils, alas 1 I kcej), 
And hither and thitlier iii pain I fly ; 
Trembling with cold, and from Imngcr lean. 

14. 

“ Yet bless6d be God in the Heaven above. 
Blessed be God, who hath help’d me now ; 
The chain of silence at length lie broke, 

’Tis fifteen years since a word 1 spoke. 

Of grief, or joy, t)r sorrow, or love. 

With any but thee, Sir Knight, I vow. 


1.5. 

“ And yet I have sung while the stars shone bright, 
And sung in the rosy morning hour. 

With my nightingale music sweet and low ; 

But nothing on this broad earth 1 trow 
Hath given my soul such pure delight 
As the ncadow green and the blooming bower,” 


16. 

“Now hear me, my dear little Nightingale, 
Dear little beautiful Nightingale, hear; 

Come away to my chamber, and thou shalt be 
The sole companion to dwell with me, 

And sing to the stars thy sorrowful tale, 
And thou mayst fly off' when the roses api>ear.” 


17 . 

II 

“I thank thee, Sir Knight, for thy offer so kind, 
IVr thy offer 1 thank thcc, brave young Knight; 
But, idas! I dare not accept tlie same, 

Porbidden to stir by n'v cruel step-dame ; 

A home elsewhere *iot find, 

Till the/eathers fall on from my breast so white.” 

18. 

The Knight .stood awhile, and deeply thought. 

In sage reflection, awhile he stood; 

Nor heeded he rnucli a single word 
Of fear that fell from the fair little bird. 

But her legs in his hand he quickly caught, 
Foi'sucli was the will of the Lord so good. 
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And lie boro lier n.wa.y to bis chamlKT fair. 
To his fliambor fair ho the little bird bore; 
The indows and doors he closed, wlien lo! 
Into many a shape .she boftan to grow, 

fShapes that the stoutest heart might scare, 
As you shall hear ere my .song b" 'er. 


20 . 

A lion, and then a beir, she became, 

A lion of might, and boar of size. 

And thou in a fluster of dragons she rose. 
And tlicn as a lindworin stnmg she glows, 
With jaws like an all-devouring dame. 
And fury tierce in her baleful eyo.s. 


21 . 

lie cut her fair .skin with the sm.alle-st knife. 

With the smallest knife lie pierced hiT through 
The least drop of blood on the snou'y lloor. 

Ami (I muiilen of hri(fhlnri<!t stootl before.. 

Restored again to lieautifiil life, 

And sweet as a flower in the morning dew. 


22 . 

“ And now I have freed thee from dire di.strcss, 
Thou standst once more m tfiy virgin pride; 
And lovely ludye I fain would know' 

The .sorrowful tale of thy secret woe. 

And 1 would have thee thy race confess, 

By thy noble father’s and niollier’s side ?” 


•J.3. 

“ My father was monarch of Egypt’s lanil; 

In the land of Egypt my mother reign'd ; 
iMy brother w.as found a Werew'olf to be, 

In the W'ildcrness gloomily wander’d ho; 

For such w'as liis step-dame’s stern command. 
Till his former shape he at length regain’d." 

21 . 

“ If thy father was monarch of Egypt’s land, 

And if thy mother in Egj'pt reign d. 

Then art thon my sister’s darling child, 

Changed to a little bird, beauteous and wild. 

By thy step-dame’s stern and .strange command; 
Oh! ble.st be this hour for thy shape regain’d.’’ 


25. 

And great was the joy of the old and young, 

And great was the joy that Jill’d every breast. 
That the Knight caught the dear little Nightijpgale, 
Which often and often her sorrowful tale 
In the starry hour hail sweetly sung 
In the lime-tree green from her lonely nest. 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

BY CYRUS REDDING, ESQ. 

Chap. XIV. 

Campbell’s Views respecting the System of Education to be adopted at the 
London University—Madame de Stael—Letter from Charles Nodier—The 
Poet on horseback—An Anonymous Epistle. 

CAMPBEDii was an advocate for the Italian pronunciation of the Latin 
tongue, after the manner of foreigners, and as recommended by Milton, it 
being in all probability nearest the original mode, and besides, becoming 
useful in intercourse with strangers who have no knowledge of the mode 
set up in England for tlie purpose, and therefore cannot understand 
English grammar-school Latin. Of this he cited an instance, which he 
had bimsedf witnessed. It seemed that a doctor of ol. of our universities, 
highly eminent in Latin verse, had called on the schoolmaster of a Ger¬ 
man village, to decide between himself and a blacksmith, relative to some 
work done to his carriage. The different manner in which the German 
and the Englishman spoke Latin, rendered them mutually unintelligible. 
The negotiations became a perfect pantomime. An English party of 
travellers chanced to come up, and with them a boarding-school girl, only 
fifteen, who spoke French, perhaps no better than in the manner Chaucer 
describes:— 

After the mode of Stratforde and Bow, 

For French of Paris was to her unknow'c. 

Whichever, it was, there was a sufficient degree of sound meaning in her 
knowledge to relievo the wortliy doctor’s embarrassment. The school¬ 
master could understand her, thougli as deaf to the English professor as 
he would have been to many other professors of the same profundity in 
Latin-English learning. “ Now,” said Campbell, when relating this story, 
“ let the system of education we adopt be more congenial to the spirit of the 
time, and to the exLeiisiou of communication by living languages or dead 
ones, spoken so that they can be understood.” This incident he intro¬ 
duced in a somewhat dillerent form into his suggestions, for the purpose of 
illustrating his views in the system to he adopted in the projected college 
or university. He was against setting youth too early to the study of 
metaphysics, but would rather teach them truths that were incontrovei’tible, 
that before they indulged in speculation, they might be grounded in fact. 
He told me, upon his return home, that he had discovert both in Berliu 
and everywhere that he had visited colleges in metropolitan cities, that 
he was fully justified in the advantages he had held out as accruing to 
the public frQtn swch establishments in large capitals. He wanted nothing 
more than he had seen, to show him that the arguments of the opponents 
of the measure w^erc ill-founded. Justice demands that Campbell should 
have his due for thejpains he took, and the laudable intention with which 
he promulgated the scheme of the establishment. The opponents of the 
measure, wliose writers had slandered the intended institution, tacitly 
admitted the fallacy of their own arguments, by afterwards setting up a 
rival institution, and exhibiting the consciousness of their insincerity as to 
the reason of their opposition at the same time. This was highly satis¬ 
factory to Campbell's feelings, as he could not foresee that his idea would 
thus work out a double good, in being the cause of two establishments 
or education, in place of one. To him, as long as the benefit was con- 
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ferred on the metrojwlis, the end was gained. King’s College would 
never have existed but for the London University, and that institution 
thus repeated the sum of public beneht. “ I have done a double good,” 
he used to say; only educate, that is all.” 

To some mere shareholders in such establishments, who may look upon 
them like so many railways as places for ^^he investment of money, who 
began or carried out such undertakings is of little moment. But with 
individuals of intellect, and with those who watch the tide of human 
events simultaneously with educational progress, no less than with those 
who desire to see truth and justice prevail, the case is otherwise. The 
name of Campbell is consecrated to a long endurance, and might well 
spare the honour of originating such an establishment, but there is a duty 
to be paid to truth. JJor is it right to infer that posterity will deal justly 
in such a question. Posterity is a capricious judge where it judges at 
all, and its fiat is as often a departure from the principle of justice as 
it is from that of integrity. 

Campbell came back from Germany by way of Bonn, where ho re¬ 
mained a day or two Avith Sehlcgel, as I well recollect from his bringing 
one of the professor’s remci.ibranccs, and saying that he still talked of 
Madame de Stacl, who had been dead eight or nine years, but who had 
been no great favourite with tin; poet. She was too smart a talker of a 
woman to please hiiy. lie had met her several times in London, 
and, it is probable, liaving a dislike to what are generally called “ show¬ 
ing olT” people, he av.is prejudiced against her on that account, for he 
^admitted the merit of her works. It was difficult to remove from his 
mind a prejudice or an idea once imbibed. lie asked me if I liked her 
manner and conversation. I replied, I did not expect to find her pos¬ 
sessed of much personal attraction, as she liad been so often characterised 
to the Avorld. That Madame de Staiil was no more a Sappho in my idea 
previous to seeing her than- 

“Miss Benger,” said the poet, laughing—an <lderly, starch, literaiy 
lady of amiable manners and no mean abilities, who used to visit with the 
poet, and whose writings must be well remembered. The idea of .Saiqjho 
in Benger was comical enough to tlioso who imagined the one and knew 
the other. “ Bid you like her ?” said the poet. “ Where did you sec her V* 

I replied, in London, at 30, Argyle-street* (her residence while in Eng¬ 
land). 1 had called, to be introduced, with an aunt who kiicAA' her in 
Stockholm, and had come over in the same vessel with her. The first 
time of cading I saw only Mademoiselle dc Stacl, aa’Uo said that though 
her mother's hour of rising was two o’clock, she was not then up, having 
that day seemingly made an exteption to her common custom. This 
young lady, afterwards Duchess de Broglie, Avas rajj^t gentle, amiable, 
and agreeable: she died some years since. Campbell said it was the 
daughter had struck my fancy, not the mother. 

I observed tliat nobody could listen 'to Madame de Stael’s conversation 
and not be delighted with it—there might be eflforf to exhibit to the best 
advantage, but the straining did not appear. 

* Passing the house the otlier day, I see it is converted into public baths. It 
was in the drawing-room on the first floor that the celebrated Coriima received 
her numerous visitors—to what base uses may not localities be applied once con¬ 
secrated as the habitations or haunts of genius. She was there the Lioness of Lon- 
d<m Society. 
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Ay, that is what Schlegel says,” interrupted (j^ampbell. “ He won't 
see it. He is as much enchanted witli her as she was with Mirabeau.” 

Let her words be taken down by a reporter and judg’ed of apart from 
the speaker, you will allow they are superior to any that can be cited from 
common conversational power. As to Mirabeau, wc must not credit all the 
world says about distinguished persons, whom the world, feeling their 
superiority, always secretly hates.” 

“ Pooh, pooh,” said Campbell, “ Schlegel was smitten with her; he can 
never say nor write enough about her. Have you read what he wrote 
lately in Germany about a Frenchman’s picture of her Corinna ?” 

I replied in the negative : that Schlegel had the merit of constancy, 
at all events, since tlie lady had been dead so long. 

“ You don’t know all, I sec,” said the poet. “ A French artist has 
endeavoured to allegorise this novel in an aflFected picture. There is 
JMi.S3 Corinna, seated on a rock at Cape Miserium. She is slnring, under 
the inspiration of two or three strapping fellows, some song or another— 
hardly ‘ Black-eyed Susan’ ”—(this w'as in allusion to a ludicrous ana¬ 
chronism in a novel whicli had appeared just tlien, the joint composition 
of a venerable maiden-lady and one in the bloom of youth and beauty. 
The scone was laid at the court of Queen Elizabeth where Raleigh or 
Sidney, I forget which, is made to sing “Black-eyed Susan.”) “ Miss 
Corinna has lier eyes elevated, the only way painters have to indicate 
heavenly transport. Schlegel applauds the painter's judgment—as shown 
in her plump shoulders and rounded arm—the personification of a vigor¬ 
ous Flemish creature in full prime of existence—all sublimity. NowP 
the Clitic lias gone too far. lie decluBCs she is elevated above the 
earth that bore her by lier expressions and genius: in his admiration 
ho forgets the Newtonian doctrine of gravitation. This sort of compli¬ 
ment to Madame de Stael’s memory' was a proof of his regard for the 
author of Corinna.” 

I observed that he was pushing his joke too far, there was only 
a sincere friendship betwee u them. Then what would Rocca have 
said! 

“ I only mean,” said the jioct, “ that Schlegel pushes his esteem to a 
point of weakness. He is a great man, and she was a most extraordinary 
woman, and would have been one of the first in any age, but I should 
never like her quoad yioma.n\ change her to the other sex. I do not 
like women ‘too clever,’ when they aie so fond of e.\lubiting themselves. 
There is Mi.ss-, how she besets every body.” 

“ But she is a downright blue, and has no other merit.” 

“ No matter fiir colour, were she blarfc and blue,” said Campbell, “ if 
she did not think ^ much of recommending herself through herself,” 

The poet joked iii tills mode which, however well telling in conversa¬ 
tion may seem insipid in print. 

I think Campbell went to Paris'from Bonn, as he spoke, on his return, 
of Albert Monteniout% French literary man of great amenity of manners, 
and considerable acquirements, who had translated the “ Pleasures of 
Hope” into French, which bad gone through two or three editions. At a 
subsequent period 1 was to have brought over a copy of the latest edition 
for the poet, but missed Montemont the morning 1 left Paris. Campbell 
thought the translation well executed. Montemont gave me a copy of a 
Swiss tour in three volumes, requesting me to read to Campbell, as a 
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memento from him, a, quotation from Metastasio, which it bore as a 
motto— 

Addio mio ben addio ; 

C'onservati tidele ; 

£ qiialche volta almeno 
Hicordati di me! 

Montemont was autlior of‘‘Lettros sur rAstionomie,” and of a geo¬ 
graphical work in six volumes, the title of which I do not remember. He * 
was also one of the contributors to the “Revue Eucyclopedique.” 

A letter from the celebrated Charles Nodicr, Avho is not long deceased, 
and who^ literary fame is so widely spread, 1 cannot avoid giving, though 
written some dozen years before, when all his hopes seemed blasted tor 
ever. Cam[)bell sot no value on letters or papers. They seemed to cou- 
fiise him, if only small in number, and ho would destroy even what was 
curious, and then he frequently was at a loss. I’oor Nodier had his 
trials it seems. The aTiio{l armies were pressing upon France. Nodier 
had jtist received an ap[)oiiitmcut from his government. He wrote from 
Lons le Sauluior, in the Jura. 

“Jlya troU mois (pie j'avois di'puls vingt-quatre henres seize millo 
francs d’appointemens. L invasion dcs Austrichiens cst precisdincnt 
arrivt'c le mi'Miu* jour qnc ma fortune. Depuis cc temps la, j’ai fui pem- 
daiit (puirante jours tie ville on ville, ot de dangers on dangt'rs, aclictant 
ii prix d’or (piclques minutes de socurite, (jui devoitmt fairc place a des 
nouvcllcs inquietudes et a des nouveaux peril-). Le restc du temps, jo 
I'al employe, a moii rctour, coutralrc par tons h's accidons, combattu par 
tons Ics orages, poursuivi jiar tons Ics dt^nuons (pu sc joueut depuis trent- 
trois ans de ma miserable vie. J’ai perdu mes ineiibles, mes habits, mon 
linge, mes lionoraires, mes economics, mes places, mes osperanccs, mes 
collections, incs livrc.s, mc.s manuscrits. J’ai rtc verse cinq fois cn- 
tr’autres dans des abymes, oh Dieu m'a permls de no pas pt'rir, parccquc la 
mesure de mes malheurs n’etoit pas encore eomblee. Je suis arrive 
dans moil villug(\ avec ma femme estrojiiee par dcs clihtes, et condamnf'e 
pour ioiigtemps, peut-ctre, a nc pa.s marcher saiis bequillcs. J’ai rament: 
ina fiille saine et sauve, grace au dcvoueincnt de sa mere, qiii I’a con- 
serv(je au peril de sa vie dans les precipices de Valais, oh nos chevaux 
nous avaient jetes, inais jc I’ai ramcriec plus pauvre quo jamais, plus 
deuu6e quo jamais d’line seule probabilith, heureiise pour I’avenir, ot plus 
a plaiiidre pcut-etre (le eicl me pardonne co cri de dccouragemcnt), tpie 
si une mort comniun nous avait enveloppes tous trois dans I’horrible ac¬ 
cident auquel nous avons mlraculeiisement survecu. Ma premihro pensee 
estpourvous. Pardounez moi si eHe vous attriste. Je ne cede pas tout 
i\ fait 5, mon sort, mais je iie puis mo dissimuler ce ijn’il a d’epouvan- 
table. 

“ Vous sensez Men, mon ami, que tant que vous existlrez je ne mo 
croire pas irr6medlablcrnent perdu. Je iJompte sur v<^re tendresse; je ne 
doute pas que vous no me fassiez travailler et gagnes quelque chose 
quaiid i’occasion s’en prtiseritera. Do mon c6t6, je n’epargnerai rien de 
ce qui me reste de facultes pour replir vos esperances. L’adversitti a 
consid^rablemcnt use mes forces. Je suis min6, abattu, sans ressort, 
mais I’envie de vous 6ti*e utile pourra reveiller mon intelligence, et re¬ 
lever mon euergie. La tranquillite de ma retraite est oubli, ce repos 
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doTit j'avois besoin, rejouissant peut-^tre mon imagination et ma coeur. 
Je me trouve deja mieux.” 

The rest is unimportant, but the above extract paints some trials of a 
distinguished writer not unknown In England. How Campbell first knew 
this writer I am unaware. The letter was preserved by accident among 
our common interchange of papers, passing to me as a wrapper of one 
of them, for which he had used it. 

* During 1826 the poet compla^ied several times of indisposition. He 
seemed to labour more than once under some low nervous allection, at¬ 
tended with a degree of irritability which rendered him unfit fgr mental 
exertion. It was a year more than usually inactive with him. It was 
difficult to fix his attention to any subject. He wa.s not absent from 
town for more than a few days together, as I judge from finding few 
notes in Ijis handwriting of that year's date. For twelve months he sup¬ 
plied only a few pages to the magazine, most of which ''insisted of a 
mere dressing up of his lectures. Calling one morning in iJpper Sey- 
mour-street, during that year, I found the poet out and Mrs. Campbell 
alone. She received me with a .smile, saying, 

“ You should have come before, you are one who persuaded my hus¬ 
band to ride for his health. He is the most timid creature in the world 
on horseback. He would not have mounted a horse from any thing you 
said, but hi.s doctor was here yesterday, and he also told him he should 
ride. Then lie was off in a hurry about it—not a moment’s delay, as 
usual, when he takes a thing into nis head. He went into the mews and 
got a very quiet horse, which was brought to tins door. I stood at the 
window and saw him mount with great courage. I knew well how he 
felt! He then walked the horse as far as the Fdgevvarc-road, when he 
fancied the creature was eager to go oii ; it threw up its head once or 
twice, and that was sufficient; he came hack to the door, got off, and 
declared the horse was not quiet enough for him. Dejjend upon it 
he will not be seen on borseback again. He has now gone to take a 
walk.’’ 

“ Somebody should ride out with him, IMrs. Campbell ; I will go some 
day—we must try what can be done.” 

“ It won’t do,” she replied ; you have missed the opportunity ; you 
will never see him on horseback.” 

It was true enough. I never did see him on horseback, though I 
urged the necessity of the exercise upon him continually. He made many 
excuses, but not one had any connexion with an avowal of hi.s timidity. 

When I saw his “ Letters from Algiers” I was surprised to observe 
how coolly he wrote about his horsenlanship, and calling upon him not 
long afterwards, in the course of conversation I said, 

“Well, you enacted wonders in Algiers, the climate of Africa van¬ 
quished your fears. I have uot forgo6tenpoor Mrs. Campbell telling me 
what a bad dragoon you were ‘in Seymour-street, which you do not, 
perhaps, recollect.” 

“ Oh, 1 have learned to ride since that time—it is seven or eight years 
ago.” 

“ All things'are possible,” I replied ; “ you have reversed the old notion 
that riding, swimming, and skating are only well acquired in early life. 
Why, P- ” mentioning a mutual friend who he well knew had given 
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a ludicrous account of Lie once setting off for Kew, on horseback, with a 
couple of friends, and actually reaching Hyde Park-corner with unconiinon 
difficulty and in severe agony, but broke down there on the proposal to 
‘ trot on,’ You did not equal P-in those days ?” 

“ Oh,” replied Campbell, laughing, “ you have no right to remember 
old grievances.” 

“ But we cannot forget at our volition ; there may be wilful forget¬ 
fulness, but you should have given me tl^t hint to be mum !” 

“ True,” said the poet, “ but iu Algiers my fears would not permit me 
to be afraid.” 

“ JIow ? I don’t understand.” 

“ I was more afraid to let them know I was a coward than I was of the 
horsemansliip. 'I’hey w'ere a line set of fierce-lookiiig soldiers, and I 
could not be behind them, so I rode out with them in spite of myself, 
and I can tell you I learned to ride that way. iSo you must forget my 
old exploits, and do me Justice for the future.” 

I said 1 -would if he -would go out some day, when we would ride toge¬ 
ther. He made no promise. I could not help regarding the ffood honse- 
mansbijj at least as .something apo.Typhal, yet 1 was not unaware of his 
peculiar mental disposition, lie was jealous of being thought deficient 
in any thing that might lessen liiin in the sight of others, since in that 
sense “allmen -would bo cowards if they durst.” 

Of his remarkable care about his hi mo, 1 rocolleet a curious incident 
repeated to me by a friend whose veracity is undoubted. I was not in 
London when it occurred, and as I had no aofpiaintancc with the party at 
whose house it took" place, I could never have heard of it through any 
other channel. Cainphell used occasionally to call near tlie Regent’s 
Park to spend an evening. He wiis onec tliere making himself exceed¬ 
ingly agreeable, us lie could do iu the society of ladies whenever he felt 
inclined,—for to the lionour of liis good taste, as already stated, he was 
exceedingly fond of female society. Ho got animated, ai d some of the 
party present began to divert themselves by scribbling rhymes and jeux 
d'esprii upon scraps of pajier and envelopes of letters. Campbell, who 
when lie entered upon any thing in the way of amusement that cliunced 
to hit his fancy would go as far as any person, soon began to scribble 
pleasantries and rhymes, too, some of which were described as exceed¬ 
ingly hiippy. He took leave at ratlier a late hour, but the next day he 
either returned or sent, I forget which, and obtained all the nonsense 
scraps back again that he bad thus written, cvhlently fearful lest they 
should by any chance go forth to the world as the productions of Thomas 
Campbell. • 

In 1826, as before said, he was indisposed—at what Jime of the year 
T cannot find out—his notes came to me by private hand, and generally 
with no more than the day of the week affixed in place of date. A note 
at tliat time is to this effect:— • 

“ You know too well the circumstances which have*kept me in a state 
of inability to supply what may be wanted. I am now able to write, and 
it would distress me more to transfer the supplying a notice of a book to 
another than to be relieved.* Have the goodness, therefore, I pray you. 


• It is impossible to say to -what book he refers here. When he got any work 
from a Mend he would make a small print notice of it himself. 
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my good friend, to keep the press for another day open, and I will send 
you to-morrow night what I believe will be sufficient.” 

>\gain he wrote without even the day of the week 

“ Will you have the goodness to get this publication noticed as favour¬ 
ably as I am certain it deserves in this No. ? 

“ I have suffered a great deal since I saw you, and I am still very 
weak.” 

The printer had left sixteen jiages open for him in tlie number for 
January, 182G. He only filled up nine and a half. The rest of the 
numl)cr had been printed. This often occurred, and in consequence I 
got from him a note to the following effect :-t- 

“ I have got no scraj) of vcj’so beside me. AVill you have the goodness 
to give out one of the bits we looked at last night, to fill up the chasm 
in this sheet.” 

He had never calculated how much was required. The difficulty of 
discovering a piece of poetry of the exact Icngtli to dovetail in, at a 
moment’s notice, in a work to be ready at a fixed time, was considerable. 
The extraordinary length thus required, at the eleventh hour, as was too 
often apt to be the case, made the matter more difficult. I.ucklly, a piece 
of Barry Cornwall’s happened to bo in the printer’s hand unused, six 
pages and a half iu length, wliich relieved my anxiety about this hiatus, 
and settled the affair just in time for the printer to save himself wdth the 
publisher. The truth was, his indisposition Avas upon him, lie could not 
work. It has been observed that he Avent to the sea-side that year, 
which I gathered from the following note, seeking an int(!rview before his 
departure. 

“ I am anxious to get out of town for a Aveck oi- so to the sea-side, and 
to set out if I can on Monday. It Avould greatly oblige mi; if you could 
favour me with an interview on Sunday forenoon, and take a family 
dinner with ns. 

“ If you should happen to he engaged on Sunday, hoAvever, may I beg* 
to know if 1 can havf the plciusure of seeing you on Monday, and at Avhat 
hour. Perliaps you Avill have the goodness to mention at what hour I 
may expect you on either of the days that it may be convenient for you to 
come.” 

I believe that on this occasion he had only one or two unimportant 
things to say, but I think that then, I am not sure, I met a Captain, or 
Colonel Campbell, R-M., a very pleasant man and relation of the i^oct’s, 
who had been Govenior of Ascension Island. He bore no resemblance to 
the poet in person, and, if I recollect aright, he did not live a great wlule 
afterwards. I also dined there before,’or shortly afterwards, with Captain 
Campbell, R.N., .somewhat stout in person, but I cannot recall much of 
his appearance to iny recollection, as 1 never saw him but once ; indeed, 
I am not sure that the naval captain had not been the governor. We 
made merry just after his retam over the following anonymous epistle. 
It came to him at*lus residence, with a short article offered for insertion. 
1 took it UAvay with me and kept it to the present hour. Campbell, in 
jest, drew lively pictures of his supposed inamorata, who, I contended,, 
might, in place of a lady, be after aU of the other sdx. 

“ Sir,—-I am very much at a loss how to address you, not at all under¬ 
standing the regular method of arranging such afmirs ; should the en¬ 
closed meet your approbation, you will entitle yourself to the never- 
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ending' gfratitude of -, I am afraid to say whether I am man or 

womatii if you insert it in your magazine. If truth has any claim on 
your attention, you will neither neglect this simple story, nor deny the 
Pleas^lres of Hope to one you have enamoured of them, and as possibly 
in your inexperienced days you may have been in the same prt'dicamont 
with myself. • 

“ I have all the right in the world to hog yo'ir favour for ‘ Poor Kate/ 
By way of a bribe I will tell you that I am a verif woman, as you may 
perceive, by not being able to keep my own secret. 1 know the very name is, 
to the ears of a poet, what they say ahracudabrajis to the devil —a word 
of power at least; 1 am positive no poet could have imagined a Gertrude, 
without thinking the whole sex very dear creatures. 

“ As a last resource I promise you, if you consent, to send you a I'ery 
particular description of myself, for I often thought 1 should make an ad¬ 
mirable heroine, as I am |iositive, he who could describe the fair maid of 
Wyoming has exhausted all his inventive powers on such a masterpiece. 

“ Women offended are said to be vindictive enemies, but should you 
neglect me, I promise you I shall onljf lose the great respect I should 
have for your taste and judgment othericise. If 1 dared send you my 
address, I would request you to fivour me with a few linos ! Ah, how 
precious I should think them ! more sacred than a bit of the true cross, 
or than you w'ould regard a jawbone of one of the eleven thousand 
virgins. 

“ Your affectionate, 

“ C.” 

Campbell laughed heartily, and then attacked me for my assumption 
in supposing it could not have come from a female hand, lie would not 
give up the point. Mrs. Camjibell thought, as I did, that no female hand 
had indited the latter. She declared to her husband, jestingly, that he 
only affected to believe the contrary, to feed his own vanity. 

Tliese were some of the poet’s agreeable days, and he made all agree¬ 
able around him, when in dismissing every thing exciting from his mind, and 
small things sufficed to excite him and make him silent and thoughtful, 
even slight business of the moment, he was the pleasantest c()m[)any that 
can be conceived in a man of genius. This was by his own fireside and in 
the domestic comfort of days that were, after a short space of time longer, 
to pass away from him for ever. I le was before long to change the habits 
of many years, and wander into paths unlike those ho formerly trod, amid 
personal solitude and all kinds of discomfort. lie must then have often 
looked retrospectively, and thought t)! the past with that regret, which 
the constantly repeated history, worn threadbare, of hum!u» existence, and 
his own philosophy could not overcome without great poignancy of feeling. 
But he kept his feelings and sensations to himself more than most other 
men are able to do. Few were equally sctlsible how unavailing the expo¬ 
sition of such feelings is sure to be, how little of sympafhy they really ex¬ 
cite in the bosoms of others. It is difficult to conceive, it must he ad¬ 
mitted, of what advantage is the recurrence of recollections that only 
serve to keep alive painful emotions. In the present instance they drove 
the poet out into the world, and ultimately into company very different 
from tliat which had been previously his habitual selection—but this is 
anticipating events. 

Aug ,— voi,. Lxxx. NO. ceexx. 2 p 
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THE PRIEST OF ISIS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AZETH, THE EGYPTIAN.” 

V. 

THE PKIESTEY SLAVE. 

When Oiiri was forced aw'ay by the grand Hierophant,—when she was 
obliged to listen to his hateful love, which had not the purity nor the 
truth of the hapless priest’s, to win its pardon from the offended con¬ 
science,—when she was constrained to buffer the touch of that hand upon 
her arm, to hear that voice within her ear,—spiiit of bitter hatred, 
ruthless and undying, took possession of her ; and she mentally vowed 
that this insult of his love sliould be only atoned for by his death. 
Would tills vow, whether performed or broken, bo registered for good or 
for evil in the Tablets* of the Doom, on tliat fearful day of the metem¬ 
psychosis ? Would the great and wise Osiris love the maiden’s virtue 
and the woman’s constancy; or would he condemn, without mercy, the 
evil spirit of unforglveuess ? It is hard to say whether the sin, which is- 
inevitably bound up with the virtue, may be pardoned for that accom¬ 
panying good ; or whether virtue, to he righteous, must be spotleSs and 
alone! 

Ocrl kept a rigid and sullen silence, whilst her tormentor forced her 
with him ; those of the priests who had not been dismissed with Zimnis 
to the cells hencath the temple, walking at a short distance from them ; 
and for all reply to his passionate words, she but once pointed to the 
priestly garments which he wore. Semmuthis understood her. 

“ The robe of Isis was no garb of sanctity around thy boyish lover,” 
he said, bitterly. Is thy conscience such thy good slave, Otiri, that it 
can vail itself before the one, but rise indignant against tlie other, crime, 
at tliy bidding ? I would tliat thou couldst curb its virtuous upbraidings 
now, fair saint! I would that Semmuthis might gain some of those 
immunities lavished on the happy Zimnis! Still silent ?—still in wrath ? 
Cruel Oeri!—nay, rather, kind Oeri!—for thou art but enhancing the 
value of thy love by all this feigned denial!” 

“ See how sweetly and how nobly the good fatltcr counsels yon erring 
cliild I” paid one of the priests, admiringly j “ and she, so sullenly the 
while, looks upon the^grouud, and keeps that gloomy silence. Oh! Sem¬ 
muthis is a true father to his people!” 

Oi5ri heard those words. She turned round and fixed her dark eyes 
upon the speaker, while a look of contempt and wondering pity came 
upon her face. T^e priest who had spoken was a thin, and slighuy built 
man, but supple and active. His countenance was highly expressive, but 
also betokened great weakness and vacillation. He was formed by nature 
to be OH© of that large religious class—the dupes—tJie slaves—the instru- 

* In tlie day of the soul’s judgment, Thoth inscribes the actions and character 
of the deceased, while Amibis weighs his virtues in the balance of truth, and 
Osiris Onnofre judges and decrees. 
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merits in the power, and under the control of others ; guided by aught 
and by all, but their own mental strength. 

“ Fool,” muttered Oeri, bitterly, “ art thou tlius blinded by sliadows !” 

“ Sinful daughter,” said Semmuthis, in a loud voice, “ weak and erring 
as thou art, what m^cy canst thou look for? What punishment, thinkest 
thou, is meet for her who loves unlawfully—who loves blasphemously— 
who would stain the white robe of the Mothei, and sully the court of the 
gods with her earthly sins? Can torture and imprisonment, can the 
sacrifice of that beauty which has led thee into such fearful evil, atone for 
that evil? Can afty sacrifice make good for crime? I would fain say 
thee thus—I would fain say thee, be comforted, the past cun bo redeemed 
bv the future; but I am the servant of tlie gods, and I must not interpret 
the oracle amiss.” 

“ Wouldst thou drive me mad ?” cried Oiiri, frantically ; “ bo still, thou 
base and wicked one ! guilty as thou already art, add not this greater 
guilt of hypocrisy.” 

“ Dost thou teach the higli priest the morals of his faith ?” returned 
Semmuthis in a high voice, and savagely. “ Out on tliee, thou sinner’s 
child ! must thy tongue be cast before thee, ere thou hast learnt to con¬ 
trol it ? Forgive me, beautiful,” he then whispered, “ I am constrained 
to chide thee thus publicly—I will repay thee in secret.” 

“ Ho is right,’’ said the priest who had spoken before ; “he is a holy 
Hierophant, and one who loves his faith better than the sickly civilities of 
manhood.” ^ 

An old man, pale with thought and worn witli care, gazed steadily, 
first on the Hierophant, then on this enthusiastic eulogiser. 

“ Art thou in jest or in truth, my son ?” he asked, quietly. 

“ Father! thy question is strange! Should a priest of Isis jest ?—jest, 
too, of his Hierophant ? Am I a dog, or a tented Israelite, that thou 
shouldst thus think of me ?” 

“ Thou art true, then?” he said, even more quietly than before; “yes, 
1 see it; thy soul is in thy words. Keep thy faith, Asafor; but with it 
close thy senses. Hush ! never give out to all the world, boy, the secret 
advice whispered thee! When nations have free knowledge, then is our 
office at an end! Silence! silence ! the Hierophant of Isis calls !” 

The younger priest rushed forward Jis Semmuthis pronoune'ed his name, 
and bending reverently before the high priest, raised his hand to his lips, 
then lowered it to his knee. 

“ Thy will, O, most holy priest?” he asked, not daring to raise his 
eyes. 

The high priest smiled, and the* smile made his loathsdfhe features yet 
more hideous, for it w'as like the shadow of a fiend flitting over his face. 

“ Take this wretched chihl of Typhon—accursed be his name—and 
lead her to the cells which are under the Mystic Cave. Thou knowest 
what I would mean, Asafor?’* * ^ 

Asafor shuddered, he turned pale, and still keeping his eyes upon the 
groiind, ausvered— 

“ Beneath the Mystic Cave lie the dogs of Death,*—the bull is heard to 

• la the ceremony of initiation, the mystic cavern,—^the place of death or sleep, 
—was one of the most important stages; and the forms of dogs, and hulls, and 
wild beasts, and other more horrible shapes were assumed, both by the mystics 
and the priests, to tost the courage of the candidate. But many believed in their 
reality. 


2f2 
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moan, and the tiger and the hyena howl their pain: must the tender 
woman meet with such ?” 

“ She meets with her ejiastisement,” replied Semmuthis, glancing at 
OCri to see what effect these few words had had upon her. “ It is need¬ 
ful that she there learns from atiguish the magnitude of her guilt. Lead 
her away, for her shadow sullies the glory of the moonlight, and Heaven 
disowns the love of nature while her breath is on the air. Lead her 
away—lead her away. She must make of her tears the mirror which shall 
show her repentance.” 

And Asafor, taking the young girl’s hand, led her through the pylon, 
or gateway of the temple ; then crossing the court, he opened a door in 
the wall, and Ocrl was entombed in a long, dark, silent passage. The 
priest had gone ; she was alone in this narrow grave of her living heart. 
A woman, weak, and unaided, and helpless, prisoned in the toils of her 
enemy ; left there, like a captive bird, to break its wings against the bars, 
and hopelessly to call on the bright forms of nature nr release. It 
might have paled a man’s cheek, and he not have blushed for his 
cowardice,—for the horrors of the place were many, and the mysterious 
words of the high priest added to these horrors froq^ that very mystery. 

It was a low, narrow, stifling passage, in which the poor girl had been 
thrust. It lead on, without turning, or without place of release, till she 
almost fainted from fatigue. Yet it was too narrow for her to rest—too 
low even to allow her to stand upright. Her fair young body bent—her 
noble head depressed—she felt her gloomy way^hrough this unending 
darkness, till at last her brain seemed giving way, and shapes and sounds 
flitted before her eyes, and whispered in her ears, and seemed to mock her 
as they thus gatliered and jibbered round her. 

She felt that she was going mad. She called aloud for help—she beat 
upon the walls, as if she would have torn the heavy masonry asunder, in 
her wild agony for freedom. But the echoes only answered her cries; and 
the solid wall gave no opening for escape. This was a liorrible moment! 
one sufficient to wliit--.ii each hair of those raven tresses, and grave lines 
of terror, and sudden ou-coming age, indelibly on that smooth brow. 
With eyes dilated, and lips half-opened—her hands torn and bleeding— 
her robe flecked with the red drops—and her hair, which had fallen from 
its bands, smoothed back with such fearful ointment, the poor Oeri stood, 
while the name of “ Zimnis!” echoed through the air. 

In vain! in vain ! She might cry the raven hoarse with her wild 
prayers, but the hapless Zimnis lay bound in his lone cell; and for all the 
balm to his bleeding wounds, had but the thought of his beloved in the 
power of SomnUithis ; and for all aid oh her way, had but his prayers to 
the gods, in whonvhe believed not. 

Wliile Oeri stood there, suddenly she saw a light in the dim distance. It 
was like torchlight more than the light of day, or of the sun, or of the 
moon. A yellow heavy spot of'flarae tliat flickered in its own little 
place, but gave no lustre round. Oeri did not pause to consider whether 
friend or foe should bear that light. It must be the harkpnger—if of 
danger and of death—yet also of deliverance. And the worst of active 
evils is better than this slow, maddening dread; and the release of death 
is better than this fearful imprisonment. 

As rapidly as she could, the poor maiden went towards the light; when 
what was her horror and dismay to find that it proceeded from a deep 
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pit* OP abyss of unknown depth, the darkness of which was rendered all 
the more apparent by the fitful glare of large torches which blazed round 
the edge. She uttered a cry; and with t1|at strange madness which 
seizes many, she would have flung herself intt) the abyss, but an arm was 
round her— a hand was laid upon her mouth—and without a moment’s 
time for reflection, she was dragged, rather than led, througli an opened 
door into a wider passage. 

“ Thou shalt not rescue the prisoner of the Hierophant!” cried the 
voice of Asafor, an^ the priest stood before the young girl and her de¬ 
liverer. “ What iniquity has st-ized upon thee, father?—what madness 
have the gods flung over tliee ? Loose that p'ale maiden ; she is the 
sacrifice to the Thmci, of our Holy Father’s offering up.” 

“ Out of my path, vain prater!” answered the man who held 0<5ri. 
“ Dream thy drcains of sick holiness beneath the quiet moon, when nor 
work is lying to be dope, nor human life claims tliy care ; but blight not 
the heart of charity—wither not the hand that would save, by such*pul- 
ing phantasies! Away! This victim shall at the least be spared! Hast thou 
not worked an evil sufficient for tlice, in thy betrayal of the frail ones?” 

“ May the gods avert the evil!” cried Asafor, devoutly. “ liut sure 
the very walls will cry out upon this sin, and ruin will be thy punish¬ 
ment !” 

But the old priest did not hoar this prophecy; for holding 0(;ri tightly 
by the liand, be hurried her still on and onward. 

Through darkness atul through danger on they went; the old man’s 
feet w’inged with the divine fleetness of charity to a very antelope’s swift¬ 
ness. On through the gloom—on through the blackness—on! —on!—past 
that wide opening with its distant llood of light—past those circling 
stops which led out into the free heavens—on !—on!—away through the 
pjissagos—down the steep descents—up yon toilsome way—on!—on! 
Stay not—rest not—thou Priest of Mercy, and thou erring child of clay! 
On!—on!—the pursuer is bcliind—he has tasted blood, and he must 
drink deep. His soul is steeped in crime, and he must lave its scars 
of sin again and again in fresh vilencss Orj!—on!—death, and torture, 
and disgrace arc behind ye;—pardon, life, and day are the goal! On 1— 
on!—through the prison paths—out—away—into the world of liberty 
and love! 

i\nd now the waters splash before them. 

Tlie passage ends where the Nilef has flooded in; and that pure ele¬ 
ment, which speaks of regeneration in baptism, docs not belie its promise 
of a better life now. A boat is moored close to the steps in which the 
way terminates, and tiic old man tfire\f into it preserved dates, figs, bre&d, 
wine, and grapes. He then turned to OL'ri, and said i|^ a low voice, look¬ 
ing cautiously round, “ Steer this boat into the open river—turn the 
lotus prow down the stream ; and never hold thy hand until thou art safe 
within tby father’s house. He will no? chide thee : he will receive thee 
stilly—mi! in the stillness of death, young girl. Nay, start not—weep 

• This was one peculiarity.of the Egyptian sub-templar way. Wherever the 
uninitiated turned, deep pits opened before him. This, then, was an initiatory 
abyss, which, covered by a trap-door or other contrivance, might suddenly yawn 
before the candidate. 

t The priests could and did turn the Nile through the cells, &c. under the 
temples. This was very useful in all the initiatory trials and phantasmagoria. 
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not—thy deed ifl done. The first fruits of thy unholy lover was the mur¬ 
der of thy father. The end—ay I the end! Think on thy noble lover 
slain in the midst of life; iind weep, OSri, that thou hast so ill-controlled 
thy heart!—for such will be the end of thy madness!” 

“ Father ! father! thy blessing!” cried Ofiri, broken with sorrow, and 
almost lifeless at his feet. “ Thy pardon—the pardon of Heaven—gr^t 
me for my peace !" 

“ My blessing, and the blessing of the Eternals be thine, fair daughter. 
Repent thee, and offer to the angry deities the puregt sacrifice that thou 
canst—the sacrifice of self!” 

And thus saying, he lifted her into the boat; then cut the rope, and 
stood watching her, while fainting and alone in the frail bark, the waters 
bore her into the angry Nile. 

“ She is safe from him he then cried, “ and perilous as is her way, is 
not death better than bondage unto him ? I ahoyld no^’ grieve were I to 
hca/that this lovely lifii were given up to the destruction of the waves, 
for this will have saved her from a worse fate. Oh ! glad am I, and my 
day is made joyful, for I have saved from ruin one of the children of 
men ; and be the gods, whose names I wear upon*ray breast and upon 
my lips, or false or true, the virtues are eternal and unchanging, and they 
can neither deceive nor fail.” 

And then he turned back, and slowly passed through the passage. 

“ Traitor!—hoary in thy sins—have I thus met thee !” cried a voice, 
and Semmuthis, accompanied by Asafor, started before the old man’s 
way. “ Is it thus thou upholdest the authority of thy chiefs, and thus 
thou preachest the religion of the Mighty Mother ?” 

“ Semmuthis,” answered the old man, “ I preach out the doctrines of 
the forgotten virtues, and I upliold the authority of tin? law's of right 
and mercy.’’ 

“This to the Hierophant!” eried Asafor; “darest thou to answer 
him ?” 

“ Poor w'eak and blinded child! when wilt thou be able to bear the 
light ?” said the old man, half in pity, half in contempt. 

“ Thus—and thus—and thus, do I punish sedition, treachery, and 
blasphemy!” cried Semmuthis, plunging a short curved knife into the 
old man’s side. “ Take that fallen brother,” he then said to the trem¬ 
bling Asafor, “ and plunge his sinful body into the holy Nile. The 
sacred waters w'ill purify him, so that perchance he may pass through the 
metempsycho.sis, and be not banned for ever.” 

“ Gods, be ye merciful!” groaned the dying man. “ Eternal judges 
oPthe children of men, puhish me%mt^too severely! Gods, ye great and 
awful spirits, my soul in Anjenti for good and not for ill!” and 

then he fell hack upon t/ie stones of that narrow passage, and as his soul 
passed from him and fled up to the gods, for the first time it learnt of truth. 

Why should deat^ be a thing* so dreaded and so feared ? 1| frees us 
from pain—it delivers us from sin—it grants to us knowledge and a life 
that shall not end. Why should we alone, of all creation, fear that God 
whose hand over us has been the shadow of love veiling us from harm ? 
We shall but knovr our father better; we shall but speak in tenderer 
accents, more lovingly and more intimately, that adoration which we have 
uttered in our prayers; we shall but hear more distinctly that Voice, 
which now we hoar only in the Words and the Speech of Nature. 
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Why should death bo dreaded ? Let us rather rejoice that, as night 
was given to the earth, so is death given unto man—that the life, too, 
has a time of rest and peace I 

Oeri allowed the boat to drift at its will; too weak to attempt to guide 
it, and too delicately nurtured, in any case, to steer even so light a 
btu'k. But the current bore it safely out into the open river, by a low 
arched w’ay, through which a canal had beeii ibnned from the Nile, from 
the one side to the other of the Holy Island. 

It was early morning when the boat carried lier into the waves of the 
sacred river. The sun had just lisen above the horizon; the birds were 
singing their first songs of thankfulness and joy ; morning, with all her 
bright, fresh beauty, laughed upon the earth, and the only utterance of 
nature was delight. And in the midst of all, the jwle Otiri lay, motion¬ 
less and lifeless, beneath the sun ; a withered lily on the waters; a blossom 
broken in its bloom. , • 

And long she lay in this trance; but the visions which gathered over 
her might be those of peace and bliss. She might dream of some fair 
spot, where man had never laid liis dreadful laws, and never spoken words 
central^ to the voice of nature : where love might be as nature liad framed 
it, the jmrifier, the blesser, the consolation of men ; where holiness sliould 
not he denied, nor crime set up in its stead. These dreams come in the 
night—they come when the senses have fainted—they come w-hen the 
stranger power is over ns, and we see deep into the supersensual things— 
they come when the spirit is the sole vision, while the body is in bondage. 
And they are true; for the soul is truer than the sense, and that which is 
perceived of higher wortli than that which is known. . 

Orri awoke from these dreams and visions of pure joy; she woke as her 
solitary boat struck against a rock, and the waters foamed over her head; 
she woke from her dreams to the reality of a deatbful danger. 


A NIGHT PICTURE. 

The night is passing on apace, 

A fresh bespangled night of May, 
Hud hut the moon a cloudless face. 
The night would be as clear as day. 

Sleep is on all,‘save here and there, 
Some lonely lamp is glimmering stil^; 
The fountain serenades the air. 

And sparkles in tlio starlight chill. 

In truth it gives me joy to see 
Yon ebon cloud drift fist away ; • 
The moon will soon bo full and free. 
And all the night ns clear as day 
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SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT, MINISTRY, AND TIMES OF 

GEORGE IV. 

WITH ANECDOTES OP REIGNING DYNASTIES, ARISTOCRACIES, AND PUBLIC 

MEN, INCLUDING RUSSIAN CZARS, AUSTRIAN EMPERORS, EBENCH 

KINGS, ROYAL DUKES, SECR:|JT SERVICES, &C. &C. 

By an old Diplomatist. 

Chap. IX. 

^ London, August i!0, 1816. 

Nothing new, except the bustle and confusion pervadinj^ a great house, 
ill consequence of an express received in tovwi on Sunday night with an 
account of the sudden and alarming disposition of a great personage 
at the head of the state. The Prince Regent has had another serious 
relapse. Walker, the surgeon to the household, went down to Hampton 
Court, and there bled and blistered his R. II. The bulletin of*Hhe last 
evening did not pronounce tlic prince in a convalescent state. 

T/ie Divorce. —The Lords Grey and Holland mean to vote against 
the question. Here’s a change ! but their friends say, “ Yes ! it is very 
true; those noble lords meant to support the measure, if they had 
taken office ! “ The coolness between tho Princess Charlotte and her 
papa contiiiues; the fornier received an invitation to the Queen’s f6te. 
Her Highness refused it. 

The Countess of Loudon and Moira arrived in Great Cumberland- 
place, on Saturday. Lord Moira’s Stcwsird (Jacques) was w'lth me on 
Sunday ; he states that when the couutess touched at St. Helena, on her 
way home from the East, Napoleon applied to her to be the bearer of a 
petition to the Prince Regent. This application she refused, alleging as 
a reason, that “ as .die never had, at any period, or under any circum¬ 
stances, interfered iu politics, she must be excused on this occasion.” Bo¬ 
naparte was very much mortilied. 

You applied to me relative to a seat in Parliament; one certainly can be 

procured with great ease upon the terms you mentioned. B-, the 

hanker, pays 1000/. a year; for S-d, 900/. is paid. There are many 

others disj)Osed of in the same way. 

C-has again disappointed the ministers ! They calculated upon 

the success of their proceedings against him, particularly when they found 
he meant to plead his own cause. ’They grounded their opinion upon 
the old adage. ‘i,If a man pleads his own cause, he is sure to have a fool 
for his client.” It is true he is found guilty, but what is the offence ?— 
The law says, “ breaking pi’ison is a transportable offence but where 

is the proof? ‘‘ Escaping from'prison” is quite another thing. C- 

did not convict himlelf, and the prosecutor had no evidence to bring for¬ 
ward to elucidate the way in which he did escape. 

The Royal Sovereign Yacht. —This superb vessel, the most splendid 
beyond comparison ever launched in England, came out of Deptford 
Dock-yard on Saturday last, and will sail in a week for Brighton. Of tho 
exterior it is unnecessary to speak. The descent to the state rooms is 
by on easy winding staircase; balustrades of which are of mahogany 
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richly carved and gilded, and the walls are panelled in the same style. 
The after and centre cabins, and the passage communicating with the 
lord-in-waiting’s cabin beyond, are panelled with crimson damask, bor¬ 
dered with m^ogany, enriched with gold. The ceilings and doors are 
of fine mahogany, the panels beautifully bordered with carvings so 
richly gilt and highly finished, that they appear as of the solid metal. 
Chairs and sofas, of crimson damask, in fraines of mahogany and gold, 
surround the rooms ; the doors, of which there are four iu the centre 
cabin, are covered with mirrors; all the windows arc of plate glass, and 
both these and the blinds draw up like those of a coach ; their deep sides 
are painted scarlet. From the ceilings are suspended gilt chains, as if 
for Grecian lamps, but they are to suspend the tables, that they may sway 
with the vessel when in motion. In the after cabin, the rudder post, 
which comes down there is inlaid on three sides with mirrors, so that none 
of the wood appears. ^ B«low the stern windows are ottomans of crimson 
damask. Tiie carpets are in shades of deep green and yellow. Tho 
room of the lord-in-waiting is panelled in wliite and gold, the chairs 
scarlet leather. 

If any one returning from a view of this splendid thing should ask, 
“ Is it altogether admirable ?’’ tho answer would be “ No—the finery 
is totally misplaced, and exhibited in contradiction to good taste, 
not a limb may be moved incautiously—one careless elbow would wound 
a gilt statue of Ji-’nidence, another that of Temperance (I do not re¬ 
collect that Economy is personified here); an awkwanl shoulder would 
demolish a mirror.” Few’ things contribute more to melancholy than 
finery out of place. The hull of this yaclit, covered with carving and 
gilding, is not lit to he touched by any of the objects amidst which she 
must move. The (juarter windows, which are surrounded by the motto of 
the order of the garter, would more appropriately have borne that of the 
thistle; for every one of the gilt Cupids, which in the upper quarter sup¬ 
port bundles of laurel, seem to call out, “ Don’t tou<*h me.” So profuse 
is the gilding, on the outside of this vessel, that even wh.it are called 
dead C7/CS—the blocks through which the large ropes pass that slacken 
or tighten the shrouds—are covered with it. Yet a rope could scarcely 
be moved without defacing them. 

London, August 2.0, 1816, 

The Prince Regent's health ! —His royal liighness has had a narrow 
escape ! The consequence of a banquet given on Saturday last to a party 
of five hoH vivantSy when the prince swore he would make them drunk, 
and thus filiish them all—it nearly finished him ! Repletion brought sup¬ 
pression, which was succeeded by Inflammation. Sir Walter Farquhar was 
the first disciple of Esculaplus in attendance ; Walke%the apothecary, fol¬ 
lowed. The faculty were confounded by appearances—at last. Dr. Sangra- 
do’s universal specifics were resorted to with success. But it was not long 
before a relapse took place, which plunged the learned tribe into a state of 
horrible confusion—a spasmodic affection nearly finished the hope of the 
state. Ultimately his highness got a little better. Since Sunday he has 
loathed all kinds of food—barley-water and water-gruel are the grand 
desiderata. The following note is a copy, verbatim et literatim, of one 
sent by Sir Thomas Tyrwhit to the Lord Chancellor, at a late hour last 
night, viz.: 
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“ A little better, ai^ sustenance has been received—atill g^at oppres¬ 
sion on the chest.” 

The first attack -was a pleurisy! Expresses are sent off to "Windsor 
every six hours. The Hcrtfbrds are said to have arrived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Hampton Court. Lord Yarmouth has returned from Brigh¬ 
ton. The ministers—amid all this, you may suppose, are not tranquil! 
Dreary and dark are their presentiments ! They are now actually begging 
of the Whigs to interfere with the Grenvilles—they offer to resign 
upon any terras, and where they find an individual of a wavering turn, 
they beset him continually. To the independent country gentlemen, 
Castlereagh and Livei’pool admit, in the most unqualified language, their 
total inability to moot Parliament.—By-the-by, this admission is made 
only to those in whom they think they can place confidence. Yesterday, 
Castlereagh, Liverpool, Canning, and Sidmouth, were closeted together, 
at the Foreign Office, for several hours; at the close of the conference, 
messengers were sent off to various parts of the continent. Leach says, 
that all the crown-lawyers are greatly alarmed for themselves personally. 
The public meetings upon the state of the country have developed so 
many lame tricks, that they fear the pojjular fury which is ready to burst 
out all over tlie kingdom against sinecurists and placemen. 

Divorce. —A pamphlet is getting ready for the press upon this 
subject, which I will send you—ere publication. It treats upon the per¬ 
secution which the Princess of Wales has undergone, ^nd enters largely 
into the objects of the promoters of the legal steps now in a progressive 
state. 

The Princess Charlotte has wholly withdrawn herself from her royal 
father’s connexions. She says it is her intention to appeal to the 

public. The forthcoming pamphh't accuses L-with being the prime 

adviser of the Prince llegent in those proceedings. L-denies this, 

and adds, “ that he received his instructions from the prince, and he is 
bound to obey them.” 

Three o'clock, p. >•;.—A bulletin from Hampton Court. “The Prince 
Regent, being relieved from spasm, had passed another favourable 
night.” There are some apprehensions of another attack of the gout. 
Ministerial men feel indignant at the Princess Charlotte’s not having 
been once down to sec her royal father. 

The topic of conversation in every circle is the illness of the llegent. 
General Barton said this morning, “ If the Prince Regent’s indis¬ 
position continues, the Duke of York will have the management of 
public affairs.” Ho spoke this with an earnestness, as M’ some such 

measure was then under diiKsussiou. ‘Sir R. W- is either gone or 

going immediately,, to Howick, on a visit to Earl Grey. 

Mr. Edward Walpole has just said, “ Ministers are perfectly satisfied 
with the situation of the contin; )nt; it is the internal concerns of this 
country that alarm and distract them.” This E. Walpole is 'a relative 
of the Westmorlands*; he sees the earl almost every day, and dines ofteu 
at Liverpool’s. 

Ko change will take place in the administration—Wellesley holds out! 

The sinecures, it is supposed, will be given up, but not without a hard 
struggle! 

To our astonishment, we have witnessed two whole days without ndn. 
At this moment, five o’clock, a tremendous storm is brewing in the air. 
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London, August 27, ISIS. 

Nothing new, except that the Regent is recovering, and his wife h 
coming here f The latter is only a report. 

L-contradicts most vehemently the assertions made by the anony¬ 
mous writer of the forthcoming pamphlets, viz.:—that he (L-■) is the 

sole adviser of the Regent in the intended proceedings against the Prin¬ 
cess. L- says, and he says truly, that he has opposed, instead of 

proposed, the intended measures. The fact is, that my Lord Erskine is 
the man!—lie heads the confederacy, and receives his instructions from 
the Quelin. Talking of queens, it would bo a curious coincidence of 
events, not improbable ones, which should produce a trio—three t^tieens, 
1 believe, England never yet saw ! 

Miiiisters are still most positive as to the continuance of the peace— 
they assured the Earl of Laiidenlale, on Sunday evening, at the Duke of 
Cumberland’s, that every unfavourable report was false. Even with Ame¬ 
rica we are upon the best possible terms. Nothing can ho more satisfac¬ 
tory than the assurances we dally receive from all [)arts of the continent. 
Our sole fears are at liome, and these, we hope, wall be speedily dispelled 
by the favourable change in tljp weather, and the flattering prospects 
held out of the revival of our continental relations.” So convinced was 
Lauderdale of the sinecrity of Liverpool, tliat lie implicitly believed all 
that the latter thought proper to utter. “ Lord (/rey’s correspondents 
may have the best intentions, but they may also he deceivedadded his 
lordship. I suppose he alluded to Sir R. W-. 

The Opposition are again crest-fiillen ! The niinl.sters are resorting to 
the Pitt system of rousing the energies of the country— that is—alarm¬ 
ing the independents ; namely, the land and fund-holders, by the ciy of 
1793! “You must support us or the country will inevitably sink under 
the horrors of a revolution.” “ By taking these steps, they will identify 
themselves with the country. As to the Grenvilles and Whigs, they have 
not the character of being favourably disposed to the adoption of strong 
measures —they will, therefore, not do for the lives and fortuiie-ineu.” 
Thus spoke B. K-yesterday. 

A political meeting, ati secret, takes place, this evening, at the Wil¬ 
derness, in Kent—by-the-by, an unhappy term that for a deliberative 
council! I supjiose you know that is the name of the Marquis of 
Camden’s seat. Lord Chatham is gone down this day, and Castle- 
reagh is in the neighbourhood—S})eaking of Camden, it would not 
be amiss to mention that the noble lord begins to betray a certain, 
portion of fear, as the following anecdote will portray. I regularly pass 
his mansion every night in rgoing’home. What think you of the iron 
gates leading into the court-yard being locked last eiienitig, for the first 
time, and that at the early hour of eight o’clock ? Surely the patriotic sub¬ 
scriber of 100/. to the fund for the relief of the labouring poor does not 
think that he is marked out as an ifltendcd victim to popular fury! 

“ Kerby ! I am going out of town, on a tour, therefore send my news¬ 
papers as I directed, but, on no account, allow any one connected with a 
newspaper to know whither I go,” said Lord VVcstmorland, on Saturday 
last. 'The foregoing address was to the bookseller. 

Governor Maitland stays until he takes unto himself a wife !—He is of 
opinion that ministers had better abandon the Ionian Islands. 

Letters were received yesterday from. Lords Grey and Holland, dated 
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from Howick, and addressed to Lord Lauderdale. They give but a me¬ 
lancholy picture of the state of agriculture—in the corn lands there will 
be a deficiency of at least a third of the average, even provided the fine 
weather conUnues. They express an anxious wish to know how things 
are going on in the political world. Lauderdale, in his reply, details what 
you have already seen; and gives an outline of the proceedings of Erskine 
—he has completely ratted. 

Four o'clock .—Information is just received—the Regent cannot live— 
he is dying!—A relapse!—The spasms have returned. “The first 
attack was so alarming, that not only from sixty to sixty-five Ounces of 
blood Were drawn by leeches, but, at the same time, laudanum was poured 
down his throat sufficient to kill a horse !”—I quote the medical man’s 
words. “ The first remedies were applied to remove the inflammation in 
the peritoneum, the last to remove the spasms-—together they produced a 
paralytic affection, which still continues. The njin’.i*^f‘rs are assembled to 
deliberate !—^'fhe Queen is expected in town!—Whigs and Tories were 

equally dismayed—all in confusion! L-, who knew nothing of the 

state of the Prince’s health, left town (at ten o’clock, A. m., with a proof 
of the pamphlet I announced in my last Jotter), with an intention of see¬ 
ing his Royal Highness the Regent. The publication cr«!atcs the greatest 

possible alarm in the mind of L-; he swears it is written by a 

memberof the privy council. It is ably done. R-intrusted the proof 

sheets to Lauderdale, who was to have returned them immediately, and 
then I was to have had a sight of them—but, what does he do ?—Lord 

L-sends them to L-, and the latter posts off to Hampton Court. 

Here it is necessary to mention that the Prince is cut up, as well as L-; 

and the favourable parts evidently have a tendency to support the Prin¬ 
cess Charlotte in her opposition to her father. The author of this 
pamphlet is evidently playing a double game. R—■— dropped a few 
sentences—viz.—that he is a peer; has not been in town for some days; 

that I know him—that he is in the h.abit of coming to R-’s house. 

All these things justify the conclusion that E-- is the author—jea¬ 

lousy, it is supposed, generated this deadly blow—for deadly it will be if 
the book ever does see the light. 

The Lord Chancellor lately waited upon the Queen, by desire of the 
Regent, to state to her Majesty the consequences which m.ay result from 
neglect of the Duchess of Cumberland. The Queen replied, “ If your 
lordship will bring mo back the letter which I wrote to the Princess 
of Wales under your directions, 1 will then receive the Duchess of 
Cumberland at court; but having refused to admit to my presenco the 
king’s niece, I cannot sec how 1 car! consistently receive the Duchess, 
both labouring ui^lcr the same imputation.” The Lord Chancellor made 
his bow, and retired, after observing, “ Your Majesty’s observations are 
unanswerable.” 

* Chap. X. 

August 25, 1816. 

Begone dull care ! Every one must have observed what a nuisance 
the present melancholy of the nation is making itself. Nothing but 
complunt is to be heard. One tells us about the duluess of trade, 
anotner of the unemployed manufacturers, another of depreciated pro- 
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duce ; but I must g^ive my ideas in high-sounding terms,—for, as George 
Colman says, “ the fates are pompous.” 

.crudelis ubique 

Luctus, ubique pavur. 

More royal grief and popular excitement one perhaps should not Iiave 
met with, if one had been aide-de-camp to .^Fneas during the destruction 
of Troy. Who can supply John Bull with one gay topic? Who can 
point out a scene exempt from the bore of sadness ? 1 wish I had the 

power to give every melancholy n'an a ticket to see the yacht which has 
just been launched at Deptford. In that splendid naval vehicle, “ old 
age and evil foreboding” themselves would change their dispositions, doff 
their cares, and absolutely cease to know themselves. 

The Prince Regent. —One of his medical attendants said, in the early 
stage of the disease, that his illustrious patient, whenever he went, “ would 
go off like a shot.” * 

Retrenchment! retrenchment! is the order of the day, everyw'here 
hut in the Cabinet and at Carlton House. The Prince has had another 
“ forty thousand” from the droits of the Admiralty; this is not known to 

John Bull! I had the information from Mr. S-, who has all the 

documents connected with Lord Ai*den’s sinecure to adjust. 

Sir John Sinclair has just given Ministers a dose—a bitter pill! He 
has been eiiij)loycd to make a tour to examine the state »)f the agricultural 
districts, as far as respects corn particularly, and yesterday ho made his 
report, that “ the blight has taken full possession of the wheat in all the 
best lands.” 

So! tlie Marquis of Wellesley has had another attack; my I.ord 
Erskinc has been with him to try his luck ! Even his influence has failed. 
The marquis said that he would (|uahfy Ins second proposition, “ The 
British troops should rcihaju in France, on one condition; that is, pro¬ 
vided the coustitutional charter should be ligidly adhered to by the King 
of France.” • 

Three dcloch. —The circular from Carlton House, inserted in the 
papers, is the production of Colonel M'Mahon; it is not to be depended 
upon. One of the best proofs of the indisposition of the Regent is, that 
he refuses to see his tailor, who has been in waiting the whole of the 
week. 

August .‘JO, 181G. 

A letter has been written by Sir — N-, in consequence of an 

application from that gentleman to purchase Sir — N-’s estate from 

the Duke of Wellington ; Jnd it hn,s been published in an evening paper, 
to inform the public of his having refused to sell. That a gentleman 
should wish to make his refusal known, when an uninvited application ha.s 

been made to him upon such a subject, is not wonderful ; Mr. --, beforo 

making this, was probably misled by sonjc erroneous information. The 
letter contains much more matter than was necessary t» the contradiction. 
Sir — says, in his letter, “ Application has been made by a saucy Jidvcr- 

tisement from the house of Messrs. 1) -, N-, T-, and Co. 

This same advertisement was a circular-letter, sent round by Messrs. 
D., N., T., and Co. to their customers, informing them that, on account 
of the ill-health of some of the partners, they had declined the banking 
business, and deposited their funds in the hands of Messrs. Coutts and 
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Co., wliere they might continue their accounts, if they pleased, or receive 
their balances, if they chose to have them. 


London, Septembers, 1816. 

You ask me, “ Will Parliament be dissolved or not ?” Certainly not! 
that is, provided the Prince Regent’s health does not put on a more 
favourable appearance. If he recovers, Parliament will be dissolved. 

Actual State of the Regent. —I have more than once told you that the 
circular-article, called Court News, is manufactured at the Red House- 
in Pall Mall, by the state secretary, M'Mahon. By the by, Mac. has been 
led away by an “ ignis fatuus”—a false, rn- rather foolish, light held out to 

him by the Duke of W-. Certainly, without a joke, the most immediate 

cure performed by the Cheltenham’ waters has been that of the illiistiious 
duke, who went there (according to report) for the recovery of his health, 
drank two glasses, and was cured ! The Minl^tiy could give a better 
account of his recovery, and of his visit. But I am wandering from the 
subject. You have been told, and who has not, that the Prince Regent 
daily rode out in the neighbourhood of Hampton Court. .1 asked one 
of the King's chaplains for information on this point yesterday. He 
smiled, but said nothing—it w'.as a significant smile ! “ Pray,” said a 

gentleman present, “ has any one seen him abroad during the preceding 
week ?” the fact is, that his Royal Highness relapsed on Friday—was 
rather better on Saturday, and was tolerably well again on Sunday. 
The bleeding and the laudanum have been again resorted to! 

Amid all these fluctuating indications of approaching dissolution, the 
Queen and the Ministers are not unmindful of their “ little interests!” 
They are tremblingly alive to the consequences which may result to them, 
they are busily at work! The Queen, in the event of the Prince’s demise, 
will seize the helm—the regency. The Duke of York occupies a post of 
too much importance to the family-interests to be relinquished ; and as to 
the Princess Charlotte, they consider her £is a “ dead letter.” Speaking of 
that Princess, a lad^ sjiid yesterday, “ All that has*heen said of her Royal 
Highness being willing to cede to the court party her claims, is false ; she 
will, whenever tlio moment arrives, display her teeth, and then she will 
bite.” 

Three dclock. —I have been waiting some time in expectation of hear¬ 
ing something ofiicial from Hampton Court. It appears, then, that the 
Regent actually has departed for Ragley, the scat of the Hertfords; his 
Highness means to take the journey by easy stages. This tour, it should 
he 1 ‘emerabered, is decidedly again.st the advice of the faculty; but the 
Prince was obstinately bent upon it. * 

R-- tells me. that he is in expectation of receiving a very extra¬ 

ordinary work for publication—no less than the “ MEMoras of Napoleon 
Bonapahte,” written by his I’ictation, in the form of an interesting 

journal; Sir R. W-says, that he has dined with the editor, who is a 

man«f strict honour and veracity. Napoleon, it is said, has, in a letter 
written witli his own hand, desired that the book may not be delayed on 
any pretence vyhatever. I will send you a copy when it is ready. The 
cQufidehtial person alluded to is an Englishman, not long returned from 
St. Helena. 

The motion in the House of Commons, relative to the placing the 
executive in the hands of the Princess Charlotte, in the event of the 
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Prince Begeot’s ineapaeity, was made by Sir Francis Burdeti;, two sessions 
since, and negatived. The baronet mustered upwards of seventy votes. 

The expedition to Algiers will end in smoke! 

London, September 6, 1816. 

Castlereagb, Liverpool, Bathurst, &c. are returned to town, to bewilder 
themselves and the country. They are in p'>3session of something relative 
to the intentions of Russia against India, which perhaps may be developed 
through the medium of Leach. The latter continues in a fever! “ The 
prospect is a dismal one,’’ said ho, the other day, to B—— K-. 

The meeting of Parliament will depend upon contingencies, they cer¬ 
tainly mean to dissolve it, if the Prince Regent recovers, that is if any 
thing like an a 2 ipearauce of stability results. This is the opinion of those 
very likely to know—but the hret is that no one can calculato—the 
ministers themselves know not what to do;—they are vacillating every 
moment, a jirey to the most torturing anxiety. All this they admit, but 
they boldly assert that foreign politics make no part of their distress of 
mind—“ If things put on as favourable as as^rcct at home as they do 
abroad, we should have nothing to ainirehend.” Observe, this was said 
previously to tlie communication respecting the designs of Alexander upon 
our eastern possessions. 

In the meantime Castlereagh is follow-ing up the Pitt system of alarm¬ 
ing the country with the threat of revolution ! it is likely to succeed; and 
tlie Opposition are sinking in consequence. , 

The painplilet is already out of print, another edition comes out to-day. 
There is a kind of demi-official paragraph in the Morning Herald relative 
to it, which is detailed in the following words; 

“ A certain state process is attempted to be stopped by a plea of recrimi¬ 
nation. This is a inameuvre which will never be out of date. As in¬ 
vaded nations sometimes get rid of their assailants, by risking part of 
tbeir force in an attack upon the territory of their invaders, so the accused 
are tempted to try an incursion uj)on the character of their accusers. Any 
person who has been at Carthage may be particularly impi^psed by a 
memorable instance of this policy In war. But the manoeuvre is more 
hazardous in civil than in military contests, because in tlie former the ad¬ 
venture begins with a sort of confession of weakness, but in the latter it 
has at least an air of superfluous strength. In this instance the threat,^ 
which is said to he true, is more likely to provoke than intirnidat4.” 
The Regent has read the pamphlet, and suspects the Duke of Sussex of 
having a hand in it. 

All the members of the Royal Family resort to laudanum. The Duke 
of York, the other day, was seized with a sjiasm befoi^p dinner, he imme¬ 
diately took twenty grains of opium. Dr. Black tells me that a grain of 
opium is equal to twenty drops of laudanum. 

The preparations for an extensive establishment at Chatham have com¬ 
menced—quarters are to be provided for three tlious&d men immediately. 
It is to be a dep6t for the British army in France. 

Lord Eldon (the cliancellor) has sent for all his papers—a waggon load 
is gone off. The learned lord astonislied John Bull. “ What a wonder¬ 
ful mao !” The fact is, that his lordship does not mean to look at one of 
them, he has engaged a rough reader at a moderate stipend. 

Sir George Coekbum ^ys he was much disapirainted in his conferences 
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with Napoleon! he says, that so far from finding him in possession of g^reat 
vigour of intellect, ne found him very deficient—he could not discover 
any traits of a great man. 

“ God forbid,” Said a friend of Castlereagh’s yesterday, “ that a dbsolu- 
tion of Parliament should take place at present! What, would |k>u dis¬ 
solve the House, and the Prince Regent perhaps die before another could 
be assembled?” 

London, September 10, 1816. 

The town is quite deserted ! At R—’s, the club-houses, the public 
offices, and other gossiping shops, not a single individual connected either 
with the court or the political world can be found. 

TTic Prince Regent’s departure has upset every thing. By-the-by, I 
hear that rumours rather unfavourable are in circulation ! that his royal 
highness’s appetite and strength are by no means re-established, is cer¬ 
tainly true. If I could see Walker, the apothecary, I might probably 
pick up something, but he is not in London. 

Amongst ministers there is nothing new except the report of a mis¬ 
understanding between Wellington and Sir Charles Stuart, Morn¬ 

ing Herald contains the following remarks—“ It is generally understood 
that the 1). of W. strongly supported the part of the ministry, which is 
likely to be removed ; it is even said that his grace left Paris much dis¬ 
pleased with the failure of his efforts, and that a dispute took place 
on the same subject between him and Sir C. Stuart. The ambassador 
is said to have wri|ten to Lord Castlereagh on the subject. That Lord 
C— in his answer intimates that the interference of the D. of W. in the 
formation of the ministry of I.ouis XVIII. is not strictly proper. The 
duke is said to have threatened his resignation.” 

The Prince Regent has been in the greatest possible danger. His 
highness lost sixty-four ounces of blood in twelve hours. All the resi¬ 
dents of the palace at Hampton Court were alarmed by the sufferer's 
agonised sensations. It was scarcely possible for him to be in a worse 
state and be alive ! B. K. pledged himself in the most solemn manner 
as to the tij^th of the statement. Under the impression I wrote what I 

did! Was I to blame ? I send yon this day a proportion of F-’s 

work (one-third), on the subsequent days I will get the residue. I desired 
K— to send you three copies of the pamphlet relative to the divorce. The 
Champion shall be discontinued. I shall write from Margate next week. 
My last letter from town will be on Friday. I shall be stationary for 
three weeks. 

The whole* town is convulsed by the report of the dissolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies. Certainly it cannot be true ! You say nothing 
about it! 

The General Election. —I allude to the subject under an impression, 
considerably strengthened, that w are at no great distance from it. The 
provincial papers contain a canvass more or less avowed in every part of 
the country. Even iit Scotland—where representation is only the shadow 
of a shade, and which is in itself one'of the most strange anomalies in 
our political system—even in Scotland, we understand, that there is some¬ 
thing like a movement, not among the people, for they (the people) are 
nothing in the scale, but among the sheriff's, deputies, and the Scotch 
county burgesses. In Ireland the same symptoms of dissolution, instead 
of having decreased, appear to be considerably augmented. The adverse 
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interests of Mayo are already beginning to rally their forces. The note 
of preparation has already gone forth in Galway, and the Martins, 
Dalys, and Eyres menace mighty things. The fight will be between the 
latter, the return of the first being considered certain. In the town 
of Galway there will be a contest, and of a curious nature! It hassbeen 
hinted that the proprietors of that town, Mr. Bowes and Mr. Jjunes 
Daly, admit they mean to set up a popular :ipdidate upon the popu¬ 
lar interest—that is. Freemen (the Fisherman, for instance, of the 
Clodugh or the 28th regiment of foot), will be made for the purpose, 
even upon his own ground of cmtrolling the present representation. 
Should they have recourse to thi.s stratagem, no doubt can be ontertaiiicd 
of their success. Mr. Valentine Blake is the present representative of 
that town. 

Fix'e o'clock. —Nothing new ! No nows from Ragley Hall, except that 
the Prince has abandoned late hours and drinking! Sir R. W. is gone. 

London, September 13, 

Still no news! “ The Prince Regent will remain at Ragley until the 
first week in October, when he returns to the l^avilion at Brighton ; let 
us hope, with recruited health and spirits.” Thus spoke Mr. Nash the 
architect. I'aHiing of this prorjeetor, it will not be auiiss to tell you that 
he is in a terrible ipiandary ! Vou probably recollect, when y ou wert' last 
in town, the vast preparations for the Regent’s sewer. What think you 
of tunnelling ? • 

You will understand this query better, when 1 tell you th.'it at Charirig- 
cross they have dug below the bed of the Thames. The consequences 
are, that the subterraneous ajiartuionts in the houses around are under 
water. At Drummonds, the bankers, the seem* is kaid to have been an 
extraordinary one, no le.s3, 1 assure you, than the setting afloat all the rent 
rolls and other deeds of trust placed under their care. These parchments 
and their hooks wx*re deposited in an arched cellar hnilt of stone, and 
secured by many iron doors. What must have been tlie astonishment of 
the cashier, w'hen he entered the legal dormitory and found titles, rolls, 
and post-obits, all “ dancing reels togetlier.” 

Various are the rumours afloat relative to the ahandomueiit of the pro¬ 
ceedings in the royal divorce. Count Munster w'ill generalise the w'hole. 
The States of Hanover are to bo assembled, and from them w’ill emanate 
a protest. I gave you a-list upon the subject some months ago. 

The people at Lloyd’s say that ministers now assert that no change in 
continental politics shall induce them to plunge tlie country into another 
wai*. Certainly they have “ irons eaiough in the fire” at iiome. VVhat 
they arc to dg to relieve the distrc.ssed population I know not. The poor- 
rates are becoming enormous in every part bf the kingdom. \ou would bo 
slioc'kcd to see the ainoimt of penury' which is hogiiining to pervade all 
ranks of society. « 

The government arc resorting to coercive measures fer the collection of 
the last year’s imposts. The defalcation, I am told, upon the last quarter 
will be enormous. Wliat a winter Jjave w«' in perspective ! 

Margate, September 11, 181G. 

Mr uEATi Sir, —I have reckoned without my host. I calculated upon 
receiving a letter from you ere this ! Perhaps I may flatter myself that you 
are now on your way to pay me a visit, you must be sensible that 1 shall 
Aug. —VOL. no. cccxx. 2 o 
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be most happy to seo you. I left town on Saturday morning by the 
Regent stcam^packet, and arrived here at five o’clock iu the evening. 
Previously to my departure I made every necessaiy arrangement with 

R-, Lord L-, and B— K-. Sir R. W-does not return 

to town unlil the middle of October; he said that when he had had a con> 

versation with Lord G-he would write more fully than he did in hia 

last note. I did not say. a word to him that I was acquainted with you. 
It would not have been at all judicious. , It was not imtil this morning that 
I received a line from London. 1 enclose a copy of the despatch. 

St. James’s Street, Wednesday. 

Dear Sih,—I write, because I promised I would, and you wished it, but 
I have not one word of information upon any point. The intercourse 
with Lord Ilarrowby is becoming more active. Of that mission, I told 
you long ago what I thought, and I still continue to think the same. The 
llegent has not yet appeared in town, but hits been these two days at the 
Stud House at Hampton Court. The Hertfords are on a tour, at least the 

Marchioness is ! my only source of information has now left town (- 

-), but he will bo up again in October. Sir Henry ParneU said 

yesterday, that the intention of going on with the divorce was now en¬ 
tirely abandoned. This is very likely to be the case. It is said, also, 
that Parliament will not meet before Christmas, but this I do not believe; 
Leach says it will not. In my next I will send you an acciu^te account 
of the Regent’s health ; there is still great irritability of nerve, his appe¬ 
tite decreases, and his colour fades, notwithstanding the use of brandy, 

which he again takes very freely. You will perceive that Lord G- 

has got an earldom through the purse of-. 

P.S. I hope you have received O-’s publication, and the two 

pamphlets respecting the divorce. R-will send you Napoleon’s 

memoirs as soon as they are ready. Let me know as soon as possible 
what I can do further. In the interim believe to be— 

Yours unalterably. 

Cecil Square, Margate, September 25, 1816. 

“ Your letter, which was particularly grateful, arrived safe on Monday 
last. I was much gratified with its contents ; and did not fail to write to 

B-that evening. I have received two'letters from my correspondent. 

They are as follows. 

Portman Square, Friday. 

Dear Sir, —Having a frank I am le^ scrupulous in writing without saying 
any thing. The Regent never was in such high feather; he says that he 
never felt so well'. The Hertfords are in town, but the difc'ofSe is certainly 
abandoned. The distresses in the country increase rapidly, I may add 
hourly, this I have from the ve^ best authority. Nothing onn equal tho 
state of the manu&cturiug counties. As to tlie other questions I cannot 
answer them from authority, but shall most likely write again on 
Monday. 

Portman Square, Tuesday. 

I wrote to you on Tuesday and Friday last, but there was nothing in 
either' letter, nor 'will there be in this. A council has been held every 
night since the Regent has been in town at Carlton House. This is cer¬ 
tain. I suspect it concerns the mission of Lord Harrowby, the most im- 
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portant of any now on foot. We shall certainly have a rapture with 
America ! The Princess Charlotte has neither been at Windsor nor 
at Carlton House. The Regent has been with her once since he has been 
in town. 

I have been hourly in esrpectation of a letter from Henry Baring, the 
merchant, relative to the proposed measures to avert the destruction of 
Bntish commerce. Some curious particulais, respecting the intended 
operations in the East and West Indies, you will probably receive in my 
next. 

Margate, October 2, 1816. 

Deah M.—I have not one syllable to communicate worthy of your 
consideration, the following is the oidy letter received since I last wrote, 
viz.— 

Dear Sir, —The Regent is still detained in town, and the councils 
continue to be held as usual at Carlton House. He gives out that he is 
waiting for the arriv.-!! of Lord Exroouth. Of course I neeii not tell you 
there is nothing in that. 

London, October 22, 1816. 

Dear M.—You would have leceived a letter from me ere tliis, bad 
I not been confined to my bod for the last week in consequence of an 
accident. Agreeably to my promise communicated in my la.st, wo left 
Margate on board the Majestic yacht (a steamboat) at eight o’clock, A.M., 
and arrived at Billingsgate in tliirtoen hours against wind and tide. The 
night was dark, and in crossing the decks of the various vessels in the 
harbouf, I fell between two of them, my right side pitched upon the 
ground, and, by the concussion, I was much hurt. Leeches have been 
applied, and, in other respects, I have been treated secundem artcni. In 
a few days 1 hope I shall bo enabled to go out. I wrote to R—— on 
Saturday, to collect all the news he could, and send me on Monday. 
In his reply, he says, “ 1 have* nothing to send you Imt ray best wishes. 

Still no one in town. Your friend K.-is at Soiith End, where he 

will remain until Thursday.” Before the end of the week, I trust that 

the particulars of the great-will be committed to paper. At present 

I am wholly ignorant myself. Your instructions relative to the papers 
will not be neglected. . It must be a work of time. Believe me, that I 
feel the most perfect disposition to pay you all possible attention : indeed 
you know not how much I am, 

Yours, &C. 

, London, October 29, 181(6. 

By the by, you must have seen in the Chronic!^ a para^a|>h in¬ 
timating that the Prince does not feel himself very secure within tho 
precincts even of his own palace. I allude to the mounting of a “ guard 
of corporals” nightly, almost in the “ sarAtum sanctorum” itself: it goes 
on duty at ten, is relieved at two, and dismissed at ?ix. As a proof of 
the state of the Prince’s nerves, I need only mention to you, that on 
Sunday last, when he returned to town from Hampton Court on liorse- 
back, instead of riding to Pall Mall, as the papers stated, he got off his 
horse at Lord William Gordon’s, in Piccadilly (the ranger of the Green 
Park), and entered the house, wherein he waited till one of the royal 
carriages arrived to take him up. 

2 G 2 
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The Lord Chancellor still continues indisposed. What a glorious 
prospect for Leach. 

. London, November I, 1816. 

Nothing possessing the smallest interest, but what the papers afford, 
has occurred since my last, except that the Regent is said to be not so 
well as has been represented. 

To supply the exigencies of the state, ministers intend to take five 
millions from the sinking fund, and about the latter end of February to 
raise a loan of eight or ten millions, which the Bank will take, advance, 
and hold for twelve months, without interest, which it is supposed will be 
a balance-compensation for two hundred thousand which they are allowed 
for managing the public business. 

“ Tlie state of land” is no better than it was ; it is worse—it cannot 
be Jet at all! A letter from Mr. Norman, brother-in-law of the Duke of 
Rutland, was read yesterday at White’s Chocolajo House—he is a magis¬ 
trate in Leicestershire. In it he says, “ Land may now be ^ia(l,in almost 
every district, if the tenant will undertake to pay rates, taxes, and keep 
the buildings in repair.” 

The town continues to exhibit a frightful vacuum ! Trade and com¬ 
merce do not improve. A ship-owner told me yesterday, that vessels 
may now be hired in the river for an East India voyage, upon the same 
terms as were formerly charged to Falmouth. The approaching crisis 
(Clmstmas-day) will develop a pretty history—another convulsion in 
this “ shop-keeping nation !” 

A hon-vivant, one of the Duke of Sussex’s companions, says that our 

Prince --is a secret ally of Russia, and that an active correspondence 

is carried on between him and the Grand Duke Constantine. If that is 
the case, he is playing booty at Carlton House. 

Among the gossiping stories at Windsor, the peojde there state that 
the Princess Elizabeth carries on a regular correspondence with the 
Empei’or Alexander. 

In a conversadon last night with one of the clerks of the police at 
Bow-street, he told me that the magistrates had received several copies 
of a hand-bill, ■which had been distributed in various public-houses, at the 
cast end of the town, and particularly about SpitaJficlds, and those parts 
wherein the labouring poor reside. It is a highly inflammatory address, 
commencing with, “ To the People of England—Arise ! Arise! or be for 
ever fallen.” It goes into a brief review of the state of things, alludes to 
a prodigal waste of the finances, and concludes with “ it is time that the 
people should seize the reins of government, and act for themselves.” A 
Privy Council has been assembled upim the subject. 

I met with a friend of-r’s yesterday, and froTn whom I learnt that 

the cause of a coolness between him and Christophe arose frojn his mak¬ 
ing such continual inroads int < the black emperor’s purse. 

“ His necessitous situation is^his only excuse,” said his friend. 

“ Ilis necessitous^ situation!” I reiterated. “ Do you mean to say that 
P. is a needy man ?” 

“ Certainly,” he replied. “ And if he had a principality he would 
squ.ander all away on his ladies and other luxuries.” 

“ Is ho better pleased with the Bourbons than formerly ?” 

“ Quite the reverse. He throws out against them torrents of abuse.” 

“ If that is the case he will probably follow ■ ■ —that is, veer in 

his politics.” 
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“ Not at all! he is wise enough to know that the change would be 
fatal to the Amhigii.'^ 

Three o'clock .—The Times of this day has given the coup dc grace 
to the Lotteries. As to the Saving Banks they have been done up 
about a month ; the receiving-houses are all shut. A great speculator, 
called Lottery Philips, told Mr. Lucas, that government lost otXv. on every 
ticket in the last lottery. Tlieatrical propei ;y is going fast. The first 
night of “ Timon of Athens” produced to Drury 2501. The latter, 
report states, will not long continue o[)en. What will become of the 
poTiipons gentleman at the head of the committee of manageuient ? 
The theatres are greatly injured by a new institution, called a hop, which 
commenced its operations on Monday night, at the great room in Spring 
Oardens. 

I'here is gi-eat reason to suppose that the fire at Belvoir Castle was not 
accidental. The populace, before the arrival of thtf yeomanry, eairiedofi’ 
all they could. * 

Loriilon, November .0, 181G. 

'I'he ininislcrs mean to stand or fall with the system ! The only 
change in the administration will be in the law department. The 
chancellor is strongly urged to resign, and, as he is under petticoat in flu- 
cnee, it is expected that the learned lord will abdicate ere the eomrnenee- 
ment of the New Year. In that e.ise Leach will be emaneijiated from 
the trammels under which he now labours, and succeed to otRce, to the 
great joy, enfre ?tous, of the Whigs. They calculate upon his espousing 
their cause with zeal, ■whenever a favourable moment shall occur. 

W'^hile the two parties are intriguing with different branelujs of the 
royal family, the J:u*obiu.s, Avjth Cobbett at their head, are not idle! they 
are at w'ork, producing disgust iu the minds of the people against the 
contending interests. The cabinet, lately so crest-fallen, iu consequence 
of tlie triumph in the city, are now again raising their heads. They e.valt 
amazingly at the line of politics adojrted by the Lo,d Mayor, and say 
“ his opposition gives ns strength.” They are right. The fact of the 
Lord Mayor being 2 )rofessedly a disciple of Burdett and Cobbett, renders 
him more formidable to the Wrings than to the Tories. Indeed, on all 
occasions, lie speaks of tlie former with absolute contempt, and the great 
body of the citizens renew their taunts and reflections, accusing them of 
a want of openness and good faith, which renders their cause hopeless 
indeed. 

The Wliigs, notwithstanding, are determined to make a great noise in 
parliament at its next meeting, and to court popular favour by a more de¬ 
cided assumption of the public voice.* They thus hope to retrieve their good 
name, but the king is impracticable ! Calm observers of passing events 
do not scruple to say that the party will sink altogether in consequence of 
the incurable distrust sown among themselves. 

With respect to Leach, he has a vast doal to contend with; Castlereagh 
and Liverpool hate him for his influence over the*Regent, and Eldon 
humbugs him ! His visit to Paris the other day, I am told, related to the 
communication from the Prince to Sir Charles Stuart ; this a friend of 
Leach’s avers to be false, deciariog that his journey related to pleasure, 
and not to politics. 

The crown lawyers met on Saturday to investigate Cobbett’s “ Address 
to the Labouring Poor.” They were, however, completely discomfitted. 
This powerful journalist, artfully enough turned the beaiingB of the 
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■trongest part» *. e. the asperity, upon the Bourbon government. An 
able lawyer said yesterday, that he considered the prc^uction as Cobbett’s 
master-piece ; in ingenuity and finesse it excels the productions of Tom 
Paine. • 

Evei^ attempt is making by the ministers to produce sometliing like 
an ebullition of popular feeling—this ruse de guerre has hitherto faded. 

The Military Establishment —To tliis alone the Regent and his 
ministers now look up. In fact they must be worse thau blind who do 
not see that an undeviating regularity of system will be pui-sue<l to uphold 
the monarchy. Jt is manifestly the intention of government to pursue 
their scheme for the utter destruction of every kind of independent power 
in the people. 

Wheat is expected to be 40f. the load, the quartern loaf will then be 
two shillings. 

Lomlon, November 8, 1816. 

Ministers actually arc afraid to meet Parliament, rot withstanding the 
confidence assumed by Lord Castlercagh in his fine speeches at the con¬ 
vivial meeting the other day at Belfast. They are temporising with ail 
parties. Meantime the national distress increases—the poor rates in 
many districts are now Ids’. \)d. in the pound. 

The Regent’s stay at Sudbume Hall is unaccountably protracted, and 
when he does return, instead of going to Brighton or Carlton House, he 
takes possession of the Stud House at Hampton Court. The ministers 
knowing how shockingly unpopular his absence from town makes him, ai'e 
most anxious in their exertions to prevail on him to pass the winter in Pall 
Mall. But ho has taken such a disgust to John Bull, that no argument 
will prevail. The funds of the Treasury arc inadequate to support the 
prodigious expense of the Pavilion establishment for so long a period as is 
required, namely fourteen weeks, until the meeting of Parliament on the 
15th of February. The expense at Brighton last season exceeded a 
thousand [)er diem, but of tlris I apprised you before. Since that peiiod 
new buildings ha o been erected, and a vast quantity of new furniture 
Introduced by the royal upholders. 1'hese now, by-the-by, are about to 
be hauled over the coals, in consequence of their excessive chaigea—the 
bills are said to exceed 3O0,O00L 

You will perceive that the Lord Mayor means to introduce a new feature 
iu his procession to-morrow. Instead of returning from Westminster by 
water, he jn'oposes to go by land, along Parliament-street, Charing-cross, 
and the Stiand. This measure has created a jealousy in the breast of the 
government, and the high bailiff has received orders to call out the posse 
comituiHS, to preserve the peace of W.estminster. Morris has written to 
the City Remembrancer on the subject. 

Amidst all these* distractions of public affairs, our sovereign lives the 
life of a recluse, and ingurgitates as usual—talks of being young again ; 
exalts the Pere Llis^e to tlie skies, and praises his “ Elixir of Life,” as a 
nectar fit for the gods. 

It was not w'ithuut reason that — went to Paris, exertions the most 
gigantic, will be necessary to prevent the Courier from sinking altogether 
—they have supported the system of expenditure too long ! The Times 
stands much higher in sale, and is a more popular paper. Entre nous— 

I still cannot give you any information relative to the correspondents of 
the daily papers. 

Yarmouth is reconciled to the Regent. The fact, 1 believe, will turn 
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out to be that the quarrel was a pretended one—done to humbug tho 
Whigs, and suck their brains ! Tins is the age of hoaxing. 

London, November II, 1816. 

Colonel Warren, of the Guards, one of the Staif, laughs at the idea of 
popular commotions. “ Stop a little,” he said, yesterday, “ and then you 
will see how every thing is carried." At tiie point of the bayonet he 
meant. 

There is a rumour in circulation, not very favourable to the happiness 
of a Royal pair—mutual discontent—I cannot trace it to any respectable 
channels—probably, as I told R—— just now, it arises from tho obscufe 
paragraph which appeared in the Post, which has excited a curiosity 
finest insumiountiiblo. I told Sir Joseph Banks the name of the party, 
he having assured me that it was purely to oblige the queen. 

Four o'clock,p. m .—A stockbroker of the name of Padmore has this 
week sold stock to the amount of a million sterling! This man is connected 
with government. A loiter from New York, received by a commercial 
house this day, .states tliat English goods were sold at the last mark^ at 
forty-five per cent. loss. 

London, November It), 1816. 

There is a wonderful degree of industry exercised by ministerial men to 
discountenance the idea of the intended resignation of Lord Liverpool, 
and hence arises the contradiction of the journals of the day. But the 
fact is unquestionable. Lord L-has made up his mind on the sub¬ 

ject, and the health of his wife will be the pretext for abdication— Lady 
Liverpool is sinking fasti—a consumption rapidly increasing. All the 
iiiHiience of the Queen is now exerted to dissuade him, but I am jmsitively 
assured nothing will induce him to swerve. Indeed, when 1 call to your 
recollection, the great exertions used to prevent his lordship from resign¬ 
ing at the close of the hist session of parliament, we need not wonder at 
his present resolve, as long as he or the Queen lives a i'nrnmuiiication will 
be kept up, of course, for tlie former cannot exist without the advice of 
her privy counsellor. 

The Queen is the least alarmed at the appearance of publio affairs. She 
is confident that the distress of the country is only tnnporary, and talks 
of the revival of trade and commerce. As to the Regent, you will .scarcely 
credit me when I assure you that the meeting of the mobility in .Spa- 
fields, on Friday last, overwhelmed him with the most fearful appreheu- 
sions. He despatched avaut couriers at an early hour in tho morning to report 
progi’ess ; and had others to collect the speeches made. All his brother 
York's staff were sent on similar expeditions. Ad vnferim, his High¬ 
ness ^H'alkcd, or rather stalked through the rooms of state, with his arms 
■one moment folded, the next behind his back, then on his head, Ac., all 
tliis accompanied with vehement gesture ! At five o’clock, the fever was 
at its height. Human nature could not long endure such complicated 
suffering! Happily the news at last a,rrwed that the meeting was dis¬ 
solved without any acts of outrage. However, in theisvening. the attacks 
on the bakers and butchers created a fresh clamour which did not quickly 
subside. 

The Opposition insist upon it tlmt the Orator Hunt is in the pay of 
government. Certainly the appearance of a person in the hackney coach 
with him, and bearing the riag, gives evidence to the report. This maa 
is said to be well known as a person formerly employed by government in 
the honourable office of a spy. The outrageous violence of Huut, and 
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his marked censure of the Whigs, have, together, thrown additional strength 
into the hands of government, so much so, that ministers already exult at 
the prospect. 

I see Sir Robert Wilson every day. He complains that government 
are eternally watching every movement made by him. Ho was at the 
Spaficlds meeting, but was not among the orators. He says, in question¬ 
ing the prudence of his appearing there, that he accompanied a French 
gentleman, who was anxious to go there ! 

Two o'clock .—I hear from Major Cartwright that he refuses to ac¬ 
company Hunt to Carlton House with tlie petition. 

The Marquis of A-is alarmed at the steps taking by Lord M- 

to dispossess him of the mines in the Island from which he takes his title. 

The present Lord M-claims the title of the Earl of A-, which his 

grandfather possessed, and estates exceeding 22,000/. per annum. I do 
not think he will succeed, for in addition to the interest of the marquis 

at Court, Lord M- holds a part of the preperty. Lord M-lias 

]8,f)00/. per annum, and he bids fair to kick down at least half of it! 

Tovr o'clock. —I'he town furnishes nothing new except the revived 
report, that Sir Charles Stuart will be shortly removed from his official 
situation. I arn told that he is no iavourito at Carlton House. Is this 
true? The tojjic of conversation at the Cocoa 'J'reo to-day is upon the 
subject of the Regent’s alarm on Friday. John Bull hiis been amused 
with the eclijiso to-day' ; the atmosplicro being totally clear it afforded a 
good view- The light-fingered gentry' did not neglect so fair an occasion 
for exercising their ingenuity. 

Something of importance is certainly transacting in the Cabinet, but 
what it is 1 cannot tell you ; when the arrangements which this discus¬ 
sion will lead to are completed. 1 shall, perhaps, know further. Leach 
dines with me in a day or two ; when 1 know, you shall. Thus spoke a 
friend of L.'*s not five minutes since. It is now almost five o’clock, I 
therefore close this. I have not heard from you since the 3rd in.stant. 

Since the Spalields meeting the prince has not been “ himself again.” 
He is heartless and dispirited, and tlie impudence of Hunt, the orator, in 
applying solus to Carlton House for the purpose of presenting the peti¬ 
tion has not tended to lessen his anxiety. The application created an 
alarm throughout the whole household, which time t)nly can remove! 
The next a[»pllcatlon to M’Mahon was like a stroke of electricity, but 
it produced no good effect on the state secretary. Mac entrenched him¬ 
self among four persons, whom he had summoned to support him, which 
they did with a degree of cohesion, firmness, and fidelity highly credit¬ 
able. < . 

Previously to the meeting of the rabble the other day, the head of the 
state talkial, danced, and sang. He was thus elated at the unbounded 
prospect which lay before hir'—enjoying superlative felicity .out of the 
vulgar gaze at his Pavilion at* Brighton. He was charmed with the 
description of the okw revolution in the interior and exterior, and par¬ 
ticularly delighted with tho account of the new steam kitchen, which, as 
the Morning Post says, is forty-eight yards square, and will dress twenty 
dishes in an hour. Every thing was packed up and packed off, when lo ! 
that accursed meeting took place which upset all his theoretical specu¬ 
lations “ in pleasure's sportive train.” His highness is now fixed like a 
bad shilling to the counter, for he cannot leave town until the next as¬ 
sembly is over. He says, This life is made up of doubts and fears. 
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sanguine expectations and mortifying disappointments.” By-the-by, if 
he continues this train of reasoning we shall see him become a piiilo- 
sopher or a professor at the least! 

I saw a letter yesterday, written by Burdett to Mr. Nieliolb*, in which 
he says: “ I take the hints you have given me kindly, but I had pre¬ 
viously made up my mind ! Believe me, when I assure you that I mean 
to steer clear of all blackguards, high an.^ low!” Sir Fmucis dates his 
letter from Colonel Hube’s marine villa, at Hastings, where he is attend¬ 
ing on his eldest son, wlio lately met with an accident by a fall. 

Sir Robert Wilson in reply ti‘ an observation on a paragraph, relative 
to Carnot’s being sent to Magdeburg, which appeared a few days since 
in the journals, said yesterday, “ Tijere is not a word of truth in it. 
Here is a letter (producing it) from Carnot just come.” Ife declined 
showing its contents. It w'as not directed to him, but to Dupin (Sir 
R. Wilson’s late advocate), who is now in London. 

Peltier, s.iys the Courier new.spaper, is to receive a courier from Paris, 
instead of money, in return for its supporting the interests of the court. 

In the foregoing I omitted to mention that a train of artillery was 
brought on Friday last from Woolwich, ami deposited in the Gardens of 
Carlton J louse. 

Yon will perceive from the ]iaj)ers tliat Lonl Cochrane is remanded to 
the King's Bench. Ho still refuses to pay the fine of 100/. This evening 
his friends will meet to form a committee I’or the express purpose 
petitioning the Regent against the decision of the court. If it is refused, 
he means to apply to Parliument. 

A pamphlet is out this morning, entitled “ A Remedy for tbo 
present Distress of tbo Country,” which represents the deteriorated value 
t)f property to have originated in the diminution of the euirency, and 
recommending an immediate issue of 20,000,000/. on government secu¬ 
rity, without interest, in loans to distressed agriculturists and manufac¬ 
turers. The pamphlet de[)reclates economy as mere drivelling, and more 
likely to increase than diminish existing difficulti> s. The entire ten¬ 
dency of the work induc(;s a suspicion that it is written by some person 
in office, which is corroborated by a report in circulation some days, that 
governmeut has it in contemplation to lend to the classes of persons 
described in the pamphlet a large sum at a reduced interest of three 
or four per cent. If such a plan be in contemplation, and if the dis¬ 
tribution remain in the bands of ministers, it will bo attended with a pro¬ 
portionate increase of influence. In the selection of objects, they will, of 
course, incline to their friends, and will become the mortgagees of the 
landed property in the country tcvthe extent of the loan. 

London, November 26, IB16. 

Town is still a “dreary void.” It is absolutely “deserted by all those 
whom business does not chain to the metropolis. The rumours in circu¬ 
lation are wholly w’ithout interest, exoept the hoax upon the Chronicle 
yesterday. The paper was a circular. It was signed Arbuthnot. Byrue, 
at the Post, well knowing Chai'les’s hand, and the communication not 
bearing the smallest resemblaiico to it, he was induced, immediately on 
its receipt, to go down to the Treasury, and there discovered the imposi¬ 
tion. The general tenor of the note convulsed the town, and nothing was 
talked of but the suspension of the habeas corpus^ and the revival of 
gagging bills, &c. 
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FOUR-AND-TWENTY HOURS AT BOULOGNE. 

' BY THE H01VOimABI.E PERCY FITZ HOWARD. 

What’s sport to you, is death to us — Fable of the Frogs. 

The Spaniards have a proverbial expression, to the effect that No 
man ever saw to-morrow,” which is but another way of saying, that it 
is impossible to foretel the events of the coming day, to 

Look into the womb of time, 

And say which grain will grow, and which will not. 

There is little doubt of this, even if poets and philosophers had 
neglected to tell us so, our every-day experiem e assures us of its truth, 
and what I have to relate is corroborative of the fit'it. 

A twelvemonth ago I little anticipated what would be my occupation 
at the present moment, and, on tliis d ly tvN elvemonths, the events which 
then occurred, were certainly a surprise to the parties chiefly affected by 
them. 

Before I commence my narrative, it is, perhaps, desirable that I should 
say a few words concerning my actual position in society. 

Without entering too minutely into family affairs, or boring my readers 
with dull details, as to who my pnrents were, how they lived, where they 
dwelt, and what was the cotnse of education adopted to make me what I 
am, it may be sufficient for mo to say, th.at the name T at present bear 
is a highly aristocratic and honourable one, and was never disgniced by 
me, though circumstances may have thrown a temporary cloud over my 
actual position. An extreme sciisltlvcnos on this point has been my 
prevailing characteristic through life ; to jjrcserve an unsullied name and 
an uiumpoachahle reputation, I have invariably changed the former once a 
month since 1 was first launched into th.at vortex of dissipation called 

Life in London.” It is, perhaps, on tliis account, combined with a 
certain amount of personal aijrhncns which r.ather distinguish me from 
the herd, that in the polite fianalc circles where I visit, 1 am generally 
known under the denomination of “ The Agreeable Mystery.” 

In personal appearance I am, of course, tall and slight, with a profu¬ 
sion of dark hair, which falls in heavy masses on my shoulders from a 
lofty and intellectual brow ; rny eyes are large, and full of intelligence 
and expression ; my nose boldly formed ; my mouth firmly yet delicately 
cut; my chin dimpled and roundly chiselled ; iny whiskers curling and 
abundant ; and my complexion of that* tine olive or cream-coloured tint 
■which, denoting a constant heart. 

Has its attractions loo. 

I am not sitting before the glais as I write this description ; imfortu- 
iiately, in the place where I am at present residing, that luxury is not 
permitted. No! 1 paint from memory ; and if what 1 have read of 
others should happen to interfere with what I remember of myself, the 
reader will be pleased indulgently to consider that the general features 
of heroes have an uniform resemblance to each other, and that the por¬ 
trait which 1 have sketched is intended to typify those of the Order*' 
to which 1 belong. 
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Four^and- Ttoeniy Hours at Boult^ne* 

My costume varies according^ to circumstances. I generally dross as 
well as 1 caltif without regard to time or place. For instance, if on a 
rainy day I should happen to be seated in a cotTee-house, and a stranger 
entering, were to throw off a fashionable cloak or paletot, sufliciently 
near to where I was seated, I should have no hesitation, on the first 
favourable opportunity, to take that cloak ot paletot, to walk out of the 
coffee-house, and deliberately to put it on even in the wet and at the 
risk of spoiling it, so iiuliffereut am I as to weather or expense. I 
would treat a new hat in precisely the same way, and the newer it was 
the greater would be niy contei jpt for those petty observances of care* 
fulness which destroy all that is bold or mauly within us. From this 
slight illustration may be gathered the mod© whicli I adopt, in preference, 
in forming a wardrobe, when tailors and others, who suffered, cease to 
send home “ to my hotel” the articles of raiment which I may have 
onlered. It may be thought that this means of supply is precarious, and 
might expose the wearer to certain accidents of recognition likely to 
prove unpleasant; hut the manner in wlilchan act is performed is every 
thing, and whenever 1 undertake an affair of tliis natui'e, I always con¬ 
duct it in such a way as to render myself ])eHectly easy with regard to 
the consequences, 'fo mix iu society with the man whose newest coat 
you are wearing, while you are whirling Ills xvife or sister through tho 
maze-S of the jiolka, may be conbi«lere<l au act of boldness, especially 
if you arc not an iiu Ited guest, and have merely r//rt«<'YY/ the pnrty^ 
announcing your-.ell in tho midst of an nncontrollable fit of cniigbing, 
which you cannot subdue. Yct this I have done, and I need not add, 
successfully. 

From this revelation of my views and habits, some idea may bo formed 
of the class with which I am identified. It wa.s necessary that 1 should 
be thus jiarticular, as it furuislies a key to the ailveiiture which 1 am about 
to desiTibe. 

On the morning of Easter Sundav last year, a great number of per¬ 
sons were asscnihled on one of the w'liarfs imniedistely below Londoa- 
brlclgo, preparattiry to the departure of a large steamer for Boulogne. 
The “ spirited” proprietors of the “ Public Accommodation Cheap Steam 
Navigation Company,” inspired by the truly British resolve of ruiuing 
all eompetitors, had amioiimicd, by placard and advertisement, that their 
fine boat, tlie Leviathan, would make a trip to the coast of France, 
sailing on Easter Sunday, landing passengers at Boulogne, and remaining 
till the tldr served for returning oii the evening of the following day ; 
and all this, it was said, was to he accoraplislied at the modei*atc charge 
of five shillings a head, exclusive ©f provisions and wines. 

I stop not to inquire how far the company sought a remuneration in 
the perspective consumption of ihe last-mentioned items, proportionately 
rated to cover the cheapness of the fare; I have only here to observe, 
that their experiment, so far as numbers w'cre concerned, answered 
completely. The boat contained as many as it could by any possibility 
accommodate, and amongst the number were myself and a party of twelve 
friend-s, who were thus lured to throw away their money uj)on the ene¬ 
mies of our country, as in tlie true spirit of an Englishman, I cannot 
but consider all who speak a different language from ourselves. 

The account of what particularly befcl during our voyage down the 
river, need not now be detailed. Before the close of the day many of 
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Four-and- Twenty Hours at Boulogne. 

the admirers of fine prospects lounged over the tafFrail, and gazers upon 
the glad waters,—green as themselves,—and some even of those whom 
the turbulence of the waves affected differently, leaving their hind and 
side-pockets as open as their hearts or mouths, found themselves sorac- 
thiug poorer than when they first set out. Tlie clique to which I be¬ 
longed were not in this predicament; they miglit, indeed, be said to 
have already derived advantage from the excursion ; certainly, when 
they came in sight of Boulogne, they had not fewer gloves and handker¬ 
chiefs, nor less coin in their i)ossession than they were lords and masters 
of while on the wharf in London ; neither had they been unobservant of 
■what miglit be useful to them on their return. These, however, were 
minor considerations at the moment. The object of myself and friends 
was to give a <jood account of France, and to this w'e bent our best 
energies. 

I have observed that it is the distinguishing feature “ us youth,” 
to be remarkable for our manner and style ; we exhibit on all occasions a 
fine air of high gentlemanly feeling, reserved, yet free from pride, stately, 
yet not' without condescension and affability. These qualities were 
brought out in striking lelief during our voyage, and were so forcibly 
contrasted with the common, I will not say vulgar air of the rest of the 
passengers, that many on board shrewdly suspected we were noblemen in 
ilisguisc ; Lord Arthur Fitz-Mlzen, the Earl of Spritsail, the Hon. Mr. 
Binnacle, &c., &c , on a cruise incognito, to enjoy a little of a now kind 
of life. We did not discountenance the idea, and were, at any rate, in¬ 
wardly sustained by the consciousness of being quite as “ gentlemanly” 
in our appearance and behaviour as the foremost of them all. On 
landing, therefore, on the pier at Boulogiu*, we were none of us asto¬ 
nished at being addressed as “ Mllors,” while the energetic commis~ 
sionaires thrust their cards into our hands, recommending every hotel as 
the best. Uninfluenced by national predilections, we selected that which 
sounded most French in our cars, and whose commissionaires spoke the 
worst English. We w*.e accordingly marshalled to the “ Ildtcl des 
Bangs," as one of our party facetiously yet unpremeditattidly termed it. 

The frequency of these “ trips” to the French coast has caused their 
nature to be well uiulerstood at Calais, Duuquerque, and Boulogne, 
which are the ports chiefly visited ; no surprise was, therefore, manifested 
at our not being provided with any superfluous quantity of baggage,— 
though a modest equipment is looked ujion in a very different way in 
Belgium. A few carpet-bags, a good many cloaks, two or three umbrel¬ 
las, and one or two hat-bo.xcs, made a tolerable show for those who 
merely came to pay a flying visit. Our Appearance, moreover, contributed 
much to the general impression, not a man among us who did not sport 
more or less of (md'salc) jewellery about his person. 

When we arrived at our hotel, and . he cotnniissionaire had loudly rung 
and as loudly exclaimed, “ Ces so»t des Milors Anglais," a host of gar- 
50 ns, headed by motmeur et madarne, came forth to greet us, and great 
was the turmoil that ensued at the sight of our numerous piirty. As I 
happened to be a little more conversant with the language of the Gaul 
than the rest of the party, upon me devolved the office of interpreter 
and director-general, and, as had been previously arranged, I took upon 
myself the ordering of affairs. The master bowed, and the lady curtsied 
with the inimitable grace of their country and profession, and our recog- 
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nition of their politeness was as lordly as could be desired. The majority, 
with their hands thrust into the side-pockets of their Chesterfields, and 
cigars in their mouths, ogled the femmes de chamhres, who, impelled by 
duty or curiosity, soon joined the crowd ; a few said “ fVee, wee,” to 
every thing that was addressed to them ; some, whose curls were not 
sewn into their hats, raised the latter “ a la Prince Albertand f, as¬ 
suming the air of a magnirico, ordered beds for iliirteen, and a “ diner 
super he.” 

“ A la bonne heure, milor !” exclaimed the host, leading the way 
into an extensive saloon, with twelve \vijido\vs on each side, decked with 
scarlet and w'hitc curtains, and looking-glasses between each,—“ a la 
bonne heure, mais cest un peu lard, pour le diner; si ces messieurs vou- 
draient bien s'umuser vn peu, nous aurions le. temps de lenr donner un 
excellent souper.” 

“ Comment!” returned I (but as I am in England I shall leave oft* 
S])eaking Erench, except where an expletive may require it). “ What ! 
must we wait any time ?” 

“ 1 am afraid so,’’ said our host; “it will take some time to get a din¬ 
ner ready for so many.” 

“ Well, then,” I replied, “ you talk amusement ; what can we do 
to amuse ourselves between this and supper ? I dare say we can wait 
till then, as some of us have scarcely got over the cftcct of the 
voyage.” 

“ 1 low to find amusement at J3oulogne, le Dimanche do Pa{pics! there 
is a superb bt-ill at the theatre !” 

“ A ball is there ? Put it will be so late.” 

All contra ire, mo7isieur, it begins very early, and will he over by 
eleven, by which time— altendez, monsieur, le chef, ' —and ho spoke for 
a few moments with a stout gentleman in a white nightcap and apron, 
who favoured him in reply with a few shrugs and a number of 
nods; then, turning to me (who had in the ineaiitime given the office to 
ray friend), he resumed: “ Oui, milor, vous aurez un souper magnifique. 
Voila, monsieur le chef qni en repond” 

The stout gentleman then ap])ealed to raised his cap with one hand, 
and placed the other gracefully on the petite rotondite” which he called 
his stoniach. 

“ Soyez tranquilles, messieurs,” he gently murmured, “ il y aura de 
quoifaire un souper pour des princes.” 

“ But about this ball,” said 1 to the host, “ where can we get tickets ? 
They miist be purchased at once,” and I pulled forth my pocket-book 
a’tid took out a roll of bank (of elegance) notes: “ Let nn; see, how many 
of us are there going ? what’s the damage ? hut, diahle! 1 have no 
French money. Have you any gold, Fitzherbert ?” 

A particularly tall and graceful friend, who understood my signal, 
drew a purse full of (very excellent imitation) gold markers from his 
waistcoat pocket, and tossing it to me nith a v^ry languid air, said, 

“ Take what you want, my dear fellow.” 

“ Nonsense,” I exclaimed, as if suddenly recollecting myself,—“ stuff 
—I had forgotten,—you are all to settle witli me afterwards. This will 
only confuse our accounts. Here, take your purse again,” and I handed 
it back to him ; “ I can do without it ; I shall change at the banker’s 
to-morrow. Meantime,” turning to the landlord, “ you can get us the 
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tickets, and put them down in the bill; we will pay the whole to* 
gather.” 

^^Mais, certainement^ milor ; allez-donc, Charles^ — achetez — com- 
bien de billetSy milor ?” 

“ Oh !’' said I, ** we shan’t all go. Say for six—we don’t all dance. 
1 suppose those who do not can have a game at billiards, though it is 
Sunday.” 

“ Mais, oui, milor.” 

“ Let US have half-a-dozen of your best champagne in the mean time, 
and then we will get ready.” 

The wine was soon brought and as speedily discussed, the corks flying 
about us as if we were dealing with a much more accustomed beverage-— 
ginger-beer; and so much did we find it to our taste that, instead of 
limiting ourselves to the half-dozen Originally ordered, we contrived to 
despatch double that quantity before we availed ourseh- •'^s of the tickets 
which had by this time arrived. 

There were several reasons why we decided upon dividing our party 
for the occupations of the evening. In the first place, we were not all 
dancing-men; that is to say, every one had not brought the costume 
necessary ; and several, indeed,^manifested such decided predilections in 
favour of frock-coats closely buttoned up in front (which, though very 
military in appearance, W’ere not quite the thing for the ball-room), that 
it was agreed they should try their fortune elsewhere. 

In the next place, the irruption of so large a body as thirteen strangers 
might have attracted more attention than w'as desirable ; and again, it 
was not every man whose face would make up well enough in a room, 
which most likely would be crowded with Knglish, some of whom we 
might have seen before. 

As our desire, therefore, was to preserve a strict incognito, we deter¬ 
mined not to throw away a chance, and prepared for the ball accordingly, 
while the rest of the party directed their steps towards one of the cq/cs, 
where the rattling of dominoes and the click of billiard balls promised 
pleasure, if not profit. 

As evening had set in when the steamer arrived, no time was to be lost 
in proceeding to the Salle du Spectacle, which we found brilliantly lighted 
up, and already thronged with company. I think I may, without vanity, 
say that we were a distinguished-looking set, and every way qualified to 
figure among the English residents at Boulogne, who enjoy a reputation 
wWch insures them the most marked attention from the authorities during 
the period of their sojourn. The gayer portion of this community are a 
race of beings much to be envied and admired ; they seem to have disco¬ 
vered the golden secret of life; with them the long-sought “ KaXov” is 
found ; they have proved a happiness beyond what gold can give; their 
manners arc fascinating ; their moidls vhove reproach ; they are rich in 
the practice of every domestic vi*tue, and lead a life of the strictest eco¬ 
nomy—for they literttlly live upon nothing— and still enjoy every plea¬ 
sure that momy can procure. Whenever 1 permanently establish myself 
—as, thanks to Lord Grey, there is now no chance of being obliged to 
settle ip the colonies— I mean to take a chateau at Capecure, and give 
dinners and balls to the Bouhnnais for the rest of my days. The reader 
will, I trust, pardon this digression, wrung from me by the exalted merits 
of those with whom I was now about to mix. 
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It is not to be supposed that the Honourable Percy Fits Howard 
could long remain unnoticed in such society, and many minutes 
not elaps^ before I found myself rapidly circling round the room to 
the strains of a soul-stirring valse a deux temps, with a lovely and aecom* 
plisbed and ingenuous girl who, in the intervals of the dance, kindly en¬ 
lightened me respecting the private history of most of the amiable beings 
who honoured the festival with their presence. 

This is a trait, perhaps, not peculiar to Boulogne, but certainly charac¬ 
teristic of that place; by some it is termed a propensity for scandal, but 1 
rather ascribe it to an excess of fet ling, an anxiety that no one’s light 
should be hid. I was equally communicative to my fair partner, and 
dilated much on that all women listen to with attention, and the Boulon- 
naise ladies in particular. I spoke of my own immense possessions, and of 
the solitary void in a heart only too prune to susceptibility; 1 described 
my baronial hall in the west of Ireland—my extensive deer-park—and my 
mountains whereon 1 slTot my grouse. 1 told her tliat every thing there 
which my eye surveyed was mine—I expatiated on my noble hunters—de¬ 
tailed at length tlie history of niy wolf-dogs, the only race now existing in 
Ireland, and hinted my intention of returning to Boulogne in the summer 
in my own yacht. The Adventurer, when F would bring lier a fine specimen 
of the Fitz-IIoward breed. To make all this available, I summed up 
by quoting Byron on the desolation of a crushed heart and blighted hopes, 
and, fixing her attention upon my words, removed a fine bracelet from 
her arm, and deposited it unobserved in my coat-pocket. It turned out 
to be an ornament of value, for —it had not been paid for. 

While I was thus engaged ray friends were not idle either, some, oc¬ 
cupied like myself, others, looking on at tlie ecarte tables. The latter 
were far too knowing to play with Frenchmen. IS’o “ gentleman,” let his 
profession be what it may, has any chance w’ith them at icartk; and 
next to them in skill may be ranked the accomplished English of Bou¬ 
logne. It was easier, tlierefore, to appear to bet, and seize a certain pro¬ 
portion of flve-franc-pieces Svery now and then at the end of a game. 
As there is always a row about those who “ actually put down,” and, of 
course, a certain number of fools amongst the punters, one may generally 
contrive to make sometliing in this way. 

It was altogether a most agreeable evening, and when the ball broke 
up, we returned to our hotel, having gained golden opinions from all sorts 
of people; having sworn unalterable attachments to a great many very 
young ladies, and having made an infinity of valuable Boulogne friend¬ 
ships, with pigeon-shooting fathers, dog-fighting sons, and steeple charing 
brothers ; with all of whom we hsid agreed to affiliate and fraternise, as 
the case might be. It would have been well enough to have carried out 
this design, but, for the present, we had other fish to try. 

It is a pleasant thing to take in any one—even a countryman in a 
strange land—but there is something exce^sively picturesque in doing a 
Frenchman ! The periphrasis which we employ t# describe the act is 
“impaling a frog,” an expression which, 1 trus^ will remain on record. 
It is not an easy thing to accomplish, but we managed it. 

On reaching the hotel, we found the rest of our party already assembled. 
They bad not eft'ected much, as the domino players seldom venture for 
higher stakes than a glass of eau sucre, and are, moreover, uncommonly 
expert at that stupidest of all stupid games, which must have naturalised 
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itself in France by accident, for, except the noise made in playing, there is 
notliing French about it; at billiards also, with a French marker in the 
room, 7wt in the secret^ it is a hard matter to make much at the winning 
game, with French officers for antagonists. To use an expressive phrase, 
they seemed rather “ down on their luck,” but the prospect of a capital 
supper, and the chances of the following day, soon revived them, and we 
set to work with joyous and gentlemanlike hilarity. 

It would be a difficult task, for one accustomed chiefly to the roast and 
boiled of Great Britain, and that very frequently enjoyed without much 
regard to form, being eaten hastily, and, as it were, at stolen moments, to 
describe the intricacies of a good French supper. 1 know that we did 
full justice to it, and that if there were “ blanquettes de veau,”—“salado 
de hoinard,”—“poulet aux cressons,”—“filets de turbot,”—“ Charlotte 
russe,”—and such like deliciicies, they were despatched, jilat after plat^ 
as rapidly as they were brought to table. Neither did we stint 
the “ Laffitte,” the “ Clos Vougeot,” nor the vintages of Champagne, 
either still or sparkling. In short, we made it out superlatively well— 
drank numberless toasts—finished several flaming “ hols de ponche,^* 
sang many sporting and patriotic songs—“ God save the queen” of course 
included—and then wound up the whole with brandy-and-wator and a 
reel of tweh c, which would have been performed on the table if it could 
have stood the weight, only it was a French one, nothing but boards and 
props, no substance, no solidity. Our merriment, which was somewhat 
boisterous, might, perhaps, have been checked, had it not been evident to 
all the household that we were such rich young Englishmen, who did not 
know how to spend our money iii any other way. The host, therefore, 
tacitly acquiesced in our vagaries, and one of the waiters, a very knowing 
little fellow (as he thought himself), who spoke “ a few Auglish,” partici¬ 
pated in our enjoyment, and having been generously supj)lied with fre¬ 
quent bumpers of Champagne, unlocked the flood-gates of his eloquence, 
and put us greatly in the way of finding amusement for the following 
day. * 

• When we retired to our apartments, we were, I am “free to confess,” it 
may be something elated with our potations, but, as no gentleman gets 
drunk now-a-days, it could not have been that which caused several of the 
party to sleep in their clothes. 

When I woke in the morning the first thing I heard was a knocking 
at my door, and a strange voice apostrophising something in a strange 
tongue. I then remembered, what at first I had forgotten, that I was in 
France, and recollecting, ohOf for xohat purpose Iloas there^ I roused my 
faculties at once. • 

Levez-vous, monsieur! 11 est bicn huitheurcs! Est-ce-que vous 
allcz ftrendre un l)ain ?” 

“ Oui, oui, oui, mon ami —we s’.iall all take batlis.” 

“ Quels bains desirez vous, mo7isieur? Bains de marics a Veau de 
Cologne * 

“ 3Iais out, dep6chcz-vous, treize bains de maries.”* 

With this he disappeared, and the echoes of “ Treize bains de tnaries 
jiour les milors !" “ Treize bouteilles d'Eau de Cologne !’* reverberated 
through the passages and court-yards, and as soon as my companions were 


• The “ bains de maries” are the most expensive baths that can be ordered. 
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fillly roused, we descended to that side of the hotel where the baths are 
situated, and I must say this for them, they ^ave us perfect satisfaction. 

Refreshed from our unwonted ablutions—for it must be confessed that 
our usual mode of bathing (in the Serpentine) was unaccompanied by the 
luxury of perfumes and fragrant waters—we found ourselves in tolerable 
cue for beginning a new day. A sumptuous breakfast was accordingly 
ordered, and ample justice done to the cafe mi lait, the cotelettes de 
mouton, the pain de gruau, the vin dc Bordeaux, and to a great many 
pet its verres of most unexceptionable liqueur. 

Que faire ? was now the question. Our communicative friend, the 
little waiter, had informed us that in the course of the morning there 
would be a pigeon-match at (lapecure, a sweepstakes on the sands at low 
water in the afternoon, and during the day an Easter fair under the walls 
of the upper town. These things seemed to promise well ; so after giv¬ 
ing directions for a first-rate dinner to bo served at five in a salon parti- 
culier, and having carefully inquired the way to the bankers, w'e sallied 
forth in that direction, to reconnoitre the town. 

Nocturnal dissipation is no preventive, at Boulogne, to tolerably early 
rising, and already we found a great many people abroad, amongst whom 
were several of our enchanting partners of the previous evening, deter¬ 
mined to lose as little time by day as by night, and giving evidence, by 
the meaning glances of their lustrous eyes, that admiration was net un¬ 
sought for nor thrown aw'ay upon them. With these fair damsels we 
loitered away an agreeable half hour, laughing and talking, of course, 
in the very loudest key, such being the way in which fashion manifests 
itself at BoiUogne as elsewhere. Afterwards separating into friendly 
knots of two or three, we joined the ver?/ gentlemanlike loungers who 
always stand by the library, at the end of the street opposite the market¬ 
place, and amuse themselves by betting on fortheoming pigeon-matches, 
backing favourite bull-dogs, watching the arrival of the estqfette, dis- 
cjissing the number of English occupants of tho Hotel d’Angleterre (the 
prison), and other similarly intellectual and praiseworthy occupations. 

If any one should be curious to ascertain how the sporting men of 
England have apparelled themselves for the last five-and-twenty years, he 
need only take up his position at the corner of the Rue Neuvo Chausseo 
at Boulogne, and he will Icam the whole history of their costume at a 
glance. The conclusion he would arrive at would be,'either that spoits- 
men never give away their old clothes, or that the English Boiilonnais 
have been peculiarly fortunate in obtaining the reversion of those gar¬ 
ments. Three men out of every four wear shooting-jackets—white, 
green, or black velveteen ; white Iiets are in equal demand ; high-lows 
(now called Oxford shoes) are plentiful; and washable.trousers of dingy 
hue contest the palm with sunburnt gaiters and corduroy breeches. 

These worthies we found, for the most part, particularly civil; they in¬ 
vited us to go and see a pigeon-match, ‘thinking, no doubt, to make 
pigeons of us—a calculation which, I need not say, w^s very errojicously 
made. As this was a paii; of our own plan, wc had no hesitation in ac¬ 
cepting the offer; so linking myself arm in arm with a distinguished 
nobleman who had long patronised the sport, and was a crack shot, I 
suffered myself to be conducted to the ground, the rest of the gentlemen 
(including my friends), following promiscuously, and discoursing of long 
shots, winged pigeons, outside birds, and other terms of art, applied by 
them literally, but understood by us in a figurative sense. En route, as 
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we passed the end of the Rue de I’Ecu, we encountered the master of oiir 
hotel, whose salutation, when he perceived me walking with the noble 
lord, deepened to the most profound* humility. 

“ Apropos,'’’ said I, beckoning to him, “ Apropos, Monsieur —chose 
—there are to be races on the sands this afternoon ; let us have three 
carriages ready to convey myself and friends ; and good horses, do you 
hear ? For, as we shall remain several days at your hotel, and most pro¬ 
bably require them again, 1 should like them to be strong and serviceable.’^ 
“ Vous navez qu'a commander, milor," was the obsequious answer; 
les voitures seront pretes.” 

Et bien, bonjour monsieur - chose !" 

A Dotre service, milor I” And off went his hat with a flourishing 
sweep to all the noble youths around. We then continued our promenade. 

The general character of the pigeon-match at Cap4cure differed in 
nothing from similar exhibitions at the Red House at l^*attersea and other 
classical spots near London. There was precisely the same earnest desire 
to do the neophytes by all the trickery of the sport, an equal amount of 
betting, quite as much expletive conversation, and rather more cold 
brandy-and-water and cigars. One feature was, however, peculiar to the 
spot ; this was the appearance of a lady amateur, who rode up to the 
ground soon after we were assembled, and sliot a match with my friend 
the noble lord, in which she came off victorious. Although his lordship 
bestowed numberless petits soins on the lady, I think he fairly lost the 
match, and that the fair one gained it more from her own sUill than his 
gallantry. It wtis not our cue to appear very eager to bet, for, indeed, 
we did not know our men, and, deep as wc were, some of the Boulonnais 
might have fathomed us. We, thereforb, discoursed in a large and florid 
style, talked of a few noted shots, made a few sporting bets amongst each 
other, backing the lady’s gun against his lordship’s, and then, to give the 
thing an air, and make up for leaving no money on the ground, proposed 
a match for the folbncbig day, myself and live of my friends against 

Lord-and five of his, our party stipulating for the use of their guns, 

as our “Nocks,’’ “ Purdays," &e., were left behind; this being ac¬ 
cepted, and the terms of the match settled, we crossed the bridge and 
returned to the town. I shall hero limit my observations to what befel 
myself and a chosen companion, remarking merely that the rest of the 
party had their instructions, and were perfectly wide awake. 

Fitzherbert and myself accordingly strolled up the Grande Rue, occa¬ 
sionally pausing to admire the pretty faces and large gold earrings of the 
matelottcs, as they hurried along in crowds to mass at the large church 
of St. Nicholas. The ornaments «.f these fisherwomen appeared par¬ 
ticularly tasteful end massive, and thinking it right in a Catholic coun¬ 
try to witness the ceremonies of a strange church (^aU church ceremonies, 
by the w.ay, being strange to us), we followed in their train, mingling with 
the crowd, and paying great afltention to their devotions. Nor could we, 
as we came into ^dse contact with some of these devotees, refrain from 
thinking how unbefitting to the place were the numerous ornaments 
whichthey wore, when influenced by a feeling which Itrustwill be attributed 
to piety, we were unable to avoid the occasional abstraction of some few 
pendent hearts and crosses, leaving their wearers in a state of much more 
peri'ect simplicity than we found them. 

Having satisfied our curiosity, we quitted the church, rambled through 
the fair, and wore amused at its display, though we madenolbing by it. A 
jewelltr’s shop, however, situated in tno Grand Rue, into which we lounged 
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admiring all, but purchasing none of its contents) was a more advanta¬ 
geous amusement, as in all probability he discovered when he made up his 
books for the evening. If people wilhexpose large bowls full of sovereigpns 
and chuckle over the premium which they think to screw out of unfortu¬ 
nate travellers in exchange, why they must take the consequences. 

I must not, however, linger over the occurrences of the day; tliey suc¬ 
ceeded each other, in fact, with only too much rapidity; 1 hurry on, 
therefore, to narrate the progress and conclusion of our Easter Monday. 

After a simple luncheon on a few baskets of huitres d'Ostende, fro- 
mage de Keiijchatel, a few bottles of Cliablis, and a succedancuin of 
Cura 9 oa and Parfaite Amour, our carriages made their appearance and we 
drove off to the sands, amidst the admiring gaze of a host of frogs—risher- 
meu, peasants, commissionaires, and grisettes. As a reward for his obliging 
communicativeness, we kindly took little Joseph the waiter on the box of 
the carriage in whichsat, that he might witness the sport. We ob¬ 
tained a very good position on the course—saw at a glance who would 
not bo the winners (though the active Gauls were not so quick-sighted), 
recognised inaiiy of our sporting fiiends, whom we reminded of the en¬ 
gagement on the morrow, and after witnessing the race became firmly 
impressed with the conviction that a good deal of business was to be done 
on the sande at Boulogne. It was necessary, however, to effect a coup 
to cover our intended operations, and 1 laid niyself out for the accom¬ 
plishment of a slight object which suggesiffcd itself for its attainment. My 
carj'iage was posted near a knot of betting men, one of whom Colonel 
Bullet (he was in reality a half-p;^ Ensign of a West India regiment), a 
very fienie-looking fellow, was evideiitly a loser. 

“ We’U have,a sci amble,” I cried, and mounting on the box beside the 
little waiter, I said to him, “ Tiens, Joseph, as-ta de la monnaief J’ai 
depense toute la, mienne !’* 

“ Bn voild dix-7ievf francs, monsieur I—muis c cst eu petite monnaie.” 

“ Tant mieux," I replied. “ Here, hand it over, it’s for a scramble ; 
you shall have twenty for it this evening.” 

So saj ing 1 received a handful of his casual coin, and began to scatter 
it among the crowd of boys and men, •who were assembled near, to tlioir 
iufiuitc amusement. In jerking the last coin, a piece of thirty sous, it 
struck the colonel on the hat, who, prone to take offence at any thing 
just then, conceived that the act was intentional. IJe assumed a very 
haughty air, and slriding towards the carriage, desired me to get down 
and make an apology. I declined doing so, beyond explaining the 
affair as a mere accident, and his language becoming more violent, I 
pulled out a card, wdiich I tlmevv contemptuoiisly towards him, pointed 
significantly to the column of Napoleon on the heigljl; above, and desiring 
him to send his friend to the hotel that evening to meet mine, began to 
smoke a cigar with the nonchalance of a perfect hero. 

This incident created a momentary Sensation, the mob cried “ Vive le 
Milor Anglais,” but the hostile colonel withdraw'ifTg, the affair passed off 
without further notice. I contented myself, as we drove back, with say¬ 
ing to Joseph, 

“ Tell your master, when we arrive, to make out our bill after dinner. 
I always settle my accounts every evening ; and as some accident might 
happen to me to-morrow morning, I am particularly desirous of arrang¬ 
ing every thing on this occasion. But, above all, say nothing about this 
duel, and you shall have a Napoleon, besides the twenty francs I owe you.” 

2u2 
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He promised to be obedient, but I felt certain be would not keep bis 
word, and 1 was satisfied. 

It would bo tedious to describe tbe dinner we ate that day, or to say 
how very copiously we poured forth our libations of the very best wine in 
the cellars of our host. On as close a calculation as I could make, I think 
we must have consumed in all about the following’ quantity : 

Champagne, 78 bottles ; Chambertin, 13 ; Clos Vougcot, 6 ; Bordeaux ; 
Laffitte, 18 ; ChSteau Margaux, 11; Cliablis, 7; Vin de Mad 6 re sec, 2; and 
CEil de Perdrix, 5 ; besides cognac and liqueurs to a very large figure. The 
bill, in fact, amounted to something very little short of 1500 francs. It 
was presented after dinner in due form, and “ Ordered to lie on the table." 

Before we paid it—as the affiche of the day had announced a feu 
d'artifice, I told our little friend Joseph, that we should stroll up the 
town to see the preparations for it in the fair, and return to coffee in half- 
an-hour. He had not kept my secret; of that felt ^’orfectly certain ; 
he fully anticipated the duel of the next day, and so did his master. Not 
the slightest doubt, therefore, was entertained respecting our movements. 

We turned out immediately into the Rue de I’Ecu, and directed our 
steps apparently towards the upper town ; but as we had carefully no¬ 
ticed where to make a ditour at the corner of that curiously-named street, 
‘‘ La Rue Ecoute s’il pleut," we had no difficulty, as it Avas dark, in 
gaining the quay without observation. We had not been ourselves un¬ 
observant of the chalk on the ftack board which stood against the chim¬ 
ney of the Leviathan, as we drove along the quay before dinner. “ To 
sail at eight" was quite sufficient intinmtiou. Having no baggage worth 
caring for, and passports not being required for those who come on “ trips” 
to the coast of France, avc expei’ienced no obstacle in getting on board, 
and were soon stowed away in the cabins and with the crowd on deck. 
The last man of our party had just leapt from the plank when the boat 
cast off, and we found ourselves steaming out of the harbour, the bill for 
1500 francs still lying on the dinner-table, and our valuable carpet-bags 
and umbrellas remaining as a pledge for the honesty of our intentions. 
Something or other must, however, have occurred to excite suspicion 
shortly after our departure ; probably the arrival of the colonel’s friend 
to fix the time and place for the duel, for just as Ave were clearing the 
two wooden piers which form the entrance of the port, my ears, which 
are uncommonly quick, distinctly heard an outcry as of pursuit; and, 
standing at the taffrail I plainly saw three or four gendarmes running as 
hard as they could pelt, headed by a little fellow, whom by the light of the 
rising moon, I distinctly recognised as Joseph the waiter. 

“ Steamers never stop for passenger* Avho may be late ?" I observed to 
the captain, pointing to this active little personage. 

“ Never puts back for nobody," grunted the commander, and Ave crossed 
the bar at the moment when the little waiter had gainSed the absolute 
extremity of the pier, and I saAv him Avaving his arms aloft in the agony 
of despair. He shoifted with all the energy of a frantic Frenchman, and 
I, at any rate, was able to hear his words ; they were compressed into a 
malediction and a lament, and were thus shaped:—“ Sucre nom de 
Dieu ! Voild rnes dix-neuf francs qui s'en vont! Vqild le Sweul, Mob 
gui part!" 

We reached England in safety. I have abjured duelling, on principle ; 
but unfortunately other circumstances have introduced me to the treadmill. 

“ The wheel has come full circle— I am here'* 

Brixton, June 12, 1847. 
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A GRAYBEARD’S GOSSIP ABOUT HIS LITERARY 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

No. VI. 

Forsan et haec olim memiiiisse juvabit. 

Theodore Hodk—His Hilarity different from tliai of Charles Mathews—His 
unrivalled Talent us an Kxteniporiscr—His Sand am in Charlotte-street— 
The Thunder-storm — The Sadler’s Wells’ Burletta—How lie sometimes 
^escaped from his Pranks—Reitiitis f'om the Mauritius—Edits'the John Bull 
—Diqncr at Lady Stepney’s—Contrast of Hook, “ Abroad and at Horne.”— 
His Death—Subscription for his Children—Notices of Lady Stepney and 
Parson Cannon. 

I iiAVB said tli.at Charles Mathews, with his unrivalled powers of 
niimicry, his inexhaustible fund ,of anecdote, sind his mirth-provoking 
comic songs, was a constant source of amusement at our Sydenham merry- 
meetings ; but, perhaps, Theodore Hook might have been crowned by 
the laughter-lovers as the more genuine and natural Momus of the party. 
The former had a decided genius for a particular species of pleasantry, 
and he loved to display it in congenial society, partly, because every one 
likes to show off the talent in which he knows himself to excel, partly, 
because he received pleasure in giving it to his companions ; but his exhi¬ 
bitions, so far from appearing to be the spontaneous overflow of a joyous 
temperament, sometim#s gave you the impression that they were rather 
eflbrts to enliven a disposition not naturally gay. Even to his pleasant 
sallies his irritability imparted an occasional petulance that tended to con¬ 
firm such a belief; they were often, however, rendered more piquant by 
this peevishness of manner, which was, perhaps, after all, rather apparent 
than real, and people willingly make allowance for the occasional bad 
temper of a good-natured man. 

Far different was the effect produced by the unvaried and irrepressible 
ehullienco of Theodore Hook’s vivacity, which was a manifest exuberance 
from the conjunction of rampant animal spirits, a superabundance of cor- 
pore.al vitality, a vivid sense of the ludicrous, a consciousness of his own 
unparalleled readiness, and a self-possession, not to say an eftronteiy, that 
nothing could daunt. Indulging his natural frolicksomencss rather to 
amuse himself than others, he was not fastidious about the quality of hia 
audience, whom he would startle by some outrageous horse-play, or prac¬ 
tical joke, if ho found them too stupid for puns, jests, and songs. Thus 
you were always sure of him ; he required no preparation, no excitement, 
he was never out of sorts, never out of spirits, never unprepared for a 
sally however hazardous, a prank however mad. If the writer of these 
notices confesses that he sometimes participated in* these questionable 
freaks, he begs permission to state, in extenuation for both parties, that 
he is now speaking of Hook in the earlier portion of his career. 

The century must have been young when I first ^et him at the house 
of the late Nat. Middleton, the banker, then livingf m Charles-street, St. 
James’s-squarc. A large dinner-party w’as assembled, and before the 
ladies had withdrawn, the improvisatorc was requested to favour the com¬ 
pany with a song; his compliance was immediate and unembarrassed, as 
if it were an affair of no difficulty ; and the verses, turning chiefly upon 
the names of the guests, only once varied by an allusion to some occur¬ 
rence of the moment, were so pointed and sparkling, that I hesitated not 
to express my total disbelief in the possibility of their being extempora- 
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ncous, an opinion which some “ g'oodnatured friend” repeated to the 
singer. “ Oh, the unbelieving dog !” exclaimed the vocalist. “ Tell him 
if I am called upon again, he himself shall dictate the subject and the 
tune, which of course involves the metre; but it must be some common 
popular .air.” All this took place; and the second song proving still 
more brilliant than the first, I made a very humble palinode for my mis¬ 
trust, and expressed the astonishment and delight with which his truly 
wonderful performance had electrified me. Not without difficulty, how¬ 
ever, had 1 been enabled to believe my own cars, and several days elapsed 
before I had completely recovered from my bewilderment, for, os an occa¬ 
sional rliymester, 1 could well appreciate the difficulty of the achieve¬ 
ment. 

Some months after this encounter, while on my way to call upon a 
friend in lledford-square, I was overtaken by so sudden a storm of thunder, 
lightning, and rain, that I took shelter in thedoor-vay of a house in 
Charlotte-street, where I had hardly ensconced myself, when a figure ran 
belter skelter to my side, seeking, as I imagined, the s<ame protection as 
myself. It proved, iiowever, to be Theodore Hook, who, after expressing 
his pleasure at our unexpected meeting, told me that the house was his 
father’s, and opening the door wdtli a latch-key, asked me to put into the 
paternal port until the storm was over; an invitation which I readily 
accepted, and was ushered into a siiiiill back drawing-room, his own 
peculiar sanctum. A sketch of this apartment, from the reininisconees of 
an associate, is thus given in the (Quarterly ReAeto (vol. Ixxvii., p. 56). 
“ The tallies, chairs, mantelpiece, piano, were all covered with a litter of 
letters, MS. music, French plays, notes, tickets, rhyming dictionaries; 
and not a seat to bo had.” Sucli was its plight at the time of my induc¬ 
tion, with the addition of a half-finished bottle of wine, of which, after 
offering me a glass, he tossed off a large bumper, so early were sown the 
seeds of that propensity which gained upon him so lamentably in after¬ 
life 1 The day w'.as sultry, the windows had been left open, so had the 
piano, at which Hook seated himself, and looking up at the sky, while he 
accompanied himself on the instrument, he sang in rhyme an extempora¬ 
neous defiance of the still-raging storm, in terms so daring and unmea¬ 
sured, that while I was surprised by his cleverness, I was infinitely more 
astounded by his outrageous audacity. We all know that a thunder¬ 
storm, the merely fortuitous strife of the elements, is produced by the 
collision of air-driven clouds ; but the certain destructiveness and uncer¬ 
tain direction of the death-fraught electric spark, and the lingering 
delusion—not unassociated, perhaps, with our boyish recollections of the 
Jupiter Tonans, that these terrific fulmlnations are the voice of an 
offended deity, are calculated to awaken a feeling of vague solemnity, 
even in the minds of the most reckless. Not such, however, was its effect 
upon Hook, who, as the storm die.I away, a result which he attributed to 
his own menaces, began to imitate the retiring thunder on his instrument. 

“ Are you not afittid of the fate of Salraoneus ?” I inquired. 

“No; but the storm is afraid of me,” he replied; and, at the same 
time, throwing down one of his gloves as a gauntlet, he sang a challenge 
to the clouds, inviting them to return and renew the contest, if they were 
not satisfied with the defeat they had already sustained. 

Let not any one accuse him of intentional profaueness ; it was the mere 
out-burst of boisterous temeiity, proceeding from intoxication of animal 
spirits, and a desire to astonish his auditor, in which latter object he 
certainly succeeded. 
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Retaining Ills seat at the piano, after the conclusion of this strange 
escapade, he asked me whether he should give me an extempore Opera 
scene, with imitations of the principal performers, or a Sadler’s Wells’ 
burletta, such as was then currently performed in that suburban theatre. 
The latter won my preference, and most complete, as well as entertain¬ 
ing, was the performance. The morning song of Patty the dairy¬ 
maid, as she sallied forth to milk her cows, the meeting, and the duet 
•with her rustic lover, Hodge, the scolding of the cross old mother at her 
staying away so long from the cottage, her vindication by the good-tem¬ 
pered father, all given, music as well as words, in an unpremeditated trio 
—the advent of the squire—his jovial hunting-song—his dishonourable 
proposals to Patty, and their indignant rejection—his quarrel with Hodge, 
who upbraids him with his base attempt—his ignominious retreat, and the 
marriage of the happy pair, announced by a merry peal from the village 
bells, were all presented with such a perfect imitation of the Sadler’s 
Wells’ libretto, as well* as of the characters introduced, that his prompti¬ 
tude and versatility filled me with an indescribable amazement. 

A rollicking buffoonery, and puns, and jests, and extemporaneous songs, 
and practical jokes of the most matchless impudence, were Hook’s predo¬ 
minant characteristics, but he occasionally indulged a quiet drollery, not 
less laughable than his witty flashes. I once met him at a dinner-party, 
where his spirit seemed to be rebuked by the presence of two solemn- 
looking elderly noblemen, until the subj<‘ct having turned upon Shak- 
spearc, one of the company observed that the only individual of all his 
acquaintance who thought that illustrious poet over-rated, was Perry, of 
the Mortiimj Chronicle. 

“ This excites no surprise in me,” said Hook, very gravely ; “ you 
must recollect that the bard has gone out of his wjxy, and substituted one 
beverage for another, for the express purpose of passing him by, and 
showing him a slight.” 

“ Beverage! Slight! What can you mean ?” demanded two or three 
voices. 

“ Why, in that well-known line—‘ To suckle fools and chronicle small- 
beer’— is it not manifest that lie ought to have written — ‘ Chronicle 

pERttY ?” 

sheer as was its absurdity, the oddness of the remark, and the dry 
seriousness with which it was propounded, shook the commoners with 
laughter, and even elicited a smile from the peers. 

Often have I sate upon tenterhooks, for fear of the consequences, while 
Hook has been playing otf his pranks with an impertinence that could 
hanlly fail to be detected and resented ; and more than once have I 
known him to be indebted to his legs for his escap*. When supping 
with him one night at the Hummiims, he mad» such a point-blank 
attack, by mimicry and every species of annoyance, upon a corpulent, 
respectable-looking, country gentleman, sitting in tlie same box, that at 
length he turned fiercely round ujion his tormcntqj, exclaiming, 

“ What the devil do you mean by this impertinence ?” 

“ My dear sir,” replied Theodore, blandly, “ my meaning’ can be ex¬ 
plained to your entire satisfaction, if you will allow me to say one word 
to you at the door of the coffee-room.” 

“ Well, sir, well,” growled the stranger, “ I do expect entire satisfac¬ 
tion, and am ready to hear what you have got to say.” 

VVith wliich words he stalked to the door, which he had no sooner 
reached, than Hook resumed, 
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“ You are to understand, sir, I have laid a wager with my friend that 
I can run to the pit entrance of Drury Lane theatre faster than you can. 
Mind, we are to start when I clap my hands,” which signal he instantly 
gave, and took to his heels with a speed that soon carried him out of 
sight of his fat and fuming victim. 

riy the same safe, but -not very dignified expedient, did he extricate 
himself from a still more perilous dilemma at Sydeidiam. One Sunday 
afternoon a party f)f us ncre strolling through the village, just as the 
inhabitants were returning from church, when Hook, having suddenly 
turned down his shirt-collar, pushed back his curly hair, and assumed a 
puritanical look, jumped into an empty cart by the road-side, and began 
to hold forth in the whining tones of a field preacher. Gathering our¬ 
selves in front to listen to lilra, we formed the nucleus of a congregation, 
which presently included a score or two of open-mouthed labourers and 
country crones. So enthusiastic and so devout weie thn sham preacher’s 
manner and matter, that he commanded the deep attention of his audltt)rs, 
until, with a startling change of voice and look, he poured forth a volley 
of loud and abusive vulgarities, jumped from the cart, and ran across the 
fields, pursued by a couple of incensed rustics, who soon, however, aban¬ 
doned a chase which they found to be hopeless. That we might not be 
suspected of any participation in this gross and inexcusable outrage, of 
which, indeed, all of us were really innocent, and many of us completely 
ashamed, we joined in the fierce indignation of the bystanders, fully 
assenting to their prediction that the perpetrator Avould inevitably 
come to be hanged in this world, and be provided with particularly warm 
quarters in tlic next. 

At our Sydenham festivities, where an almost Saturnalian licence was 
allowed, it may well be supposed that Hook, undiu- the excitement of 
wine, added to a ten»peramcnt naturally half wild with spirits, did not 
always restrain his nieniinent “ nithin the limits of becoming mirth.” 
Sooth to say, his transgressions in this respect were apt to be inordinate. 
On one such occasion, when a cluster of villagers ivcre seen listening at the 
windoAv which abutted upon the road, it was proposed that the servant 
should be sent to disperse them ; but the good-natured host refused his 
assent, exclaiming, “ Pooh, pooli! let them alone; they like to be 
shocked; I happen to know it. Besides, they may never have another 
opportunity of hearing the wags of London.” A precious opinion they 
must have formed of these same wags! 

Again let me remind the reader that all these, and many similar out¬ 
breaks, together with the thousand and one minor acts of tomfoolery of 
which no record has been made, were pyrjietrated by Hook in his earlier 
days, some time before he received his ill-fated appointment to the treasur- 
ership of the Mauritius. Every one knows the painful and humiliating 
circumstances that occasioned him +o be sent home from that colony as 
a prisoner. After a long investigation, the Audit Board declared him a 
defaulter to the amom^of 12,000^^, though he lilmself never admitted a 
deficiency of more than 9000L Great doubts were entertained as to his 
reception in society; and he himself, as if anxious to avoid publicity, was 
stated to be residing, for his father v^as then dead, in some humble 
suburban lodging. At this juncture I was no longer a Londoner ; and 
thus X lost sight of him, and rarely oven heard of him, until he made 
himself notorious as a sort of literary gladiator for the Tory party, 
writing scurrilous lampoons upon the persecuted and cruelly-used Queen 
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Caroline, and editing the newly-established John Bull newspaper, the 
leading features of which w'ere a zealous advocacy of the slave-trade, 
ocq^ioiial licentiousness of language, with an unsparing malignity, ran¬ 
cour, and personality, in its attacks upon the queen’s defenders, the 
Whigs and the Liberals. We have a clue to the good taste of the 
aristocracy and clergy of tJiat day, by which classes it Avas principally 
supported, when we state, on the authority of Hook’s own diary, that at 
one period his receipts from the paper were as high as 2000/. a year ! 
To any delicate or chivalrous refiueincnt in his onslaughts. Hook had 
never made pretension ; nor were the political sontlments of the 
John Bull, however extreme, inconsistent Avith his oAvn. He Avas rabidly 
loyal; the idol of liis idolatry being the immaculate George IV. ! 
His gratitude for the appointment to the Mauritius involved, moreover, 
a lively sense of benefits to come, for he was firmly persuaded that the 
sov^ercign would make, good his defalcation by a grant from the privy 
purse. 

An absence of several years from England, and my subsequent resi¬ 
dence in a provincial toAvn, so conq)letely separated me from llook, that 
though I often heard of his *• Sayings and Doings ” I only caught 
infrequent personal gli[npses of him. Rumour had ajjprised mo that he 
had been living too fast in a financial sense ; and his bloated, unhealthy 
appearance gave mo painful assurance, at every fresh iritervicAV, that the 
remark Avas equally applicable to his social habits. The last time I had 
the pleasure of dining in his company AViis in the year 1840, at the 
London residence of the late Lady Stepney. At this period his customary 
beverage Avas brandy and champagne in etjual portions, with rui infusion 
of some stimulating powder, which he generally carried about with him. 
Appetite for food seemed to have nearly failed him, but he sought coin- 

E ensation in champagne, and 1 could perceive little or no diminution of 
is customary vivacity and his witty sallies. Willingly taking his place 
at the piano in the drawing-room, ho commenced, “by particular desire 
of several persons of distinction,” witli the favourite mock cathedral 
chant of “The Little Birds do sing;” after Avhich he was prevailed upon 
to treat us Avith an extempore song, which proved as prompt, sparkling, 
and felicitous, as the best effusion of his' best days. In the midst of it, 
Sir David Wilkie stole into the room, making his salutations in a 
whisper, lest he should disturb the singer, who was so far from being 
disconcerted, that he immediately introduced him to the company as 

“ His Avorthy friend, douce Davy Wilkie, 

Who needn’t speak so soft and silky,” 

since his entrance, instead of interrupting him, had supplied him with 
another verse. A minute or two afterwards a particle of candlewick fell 

upon the arm of Miss 13-, an incident Avhich the vocalist* instantly 

seized, by addressing the lady, and declaring that it excited no surprise 
in him whatever— * 

“ Since he knew very well, by his former remarks, 

That Avherever she went she attracied the sparks.” 

In this impromptu style, his tumbler being duly replenished, he con¬ 
tinued to delight and astonish his auditors until, at the warning of the 
tell-tale clock, striking the little hours, they tore themselves reluctantly 
away. 

Poor, dear, fascinating, mirth-dispensing, body and mind afHicted 
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Theodore Hook! From such scenes, from courtly bowers, and festive 
halls, and lordly saloons, where flattery, homage, worship, si living apo¬ 
theosis, were lavished upon him by starred and garterred grandees, jew¬ 
elled peeresses, bright-eyed belles, and the elite of the beau-monde, the 
miserable Merry-andrew dragged himself to his unblessed home, utterly 
exhausted both in frame and mind, to bewail, in bitter compunction, his 
ruined prospects, his ever-increasing embarrassments, his waning health, 
his wasted life, and the felt approaches of that death which would leave 
his creditors unpaid, his children and their mother utterly destitute ! The 
firework had been played off; it had flashed, and sparkled, and scattered 
light and cheerfulness around, delighting all by its ever-changing and 
ever-charming forms and hues; and nothing now was left but the dark¬ 
ened, unsightly framework of the wheel, worn, wasted, and shattered by 
its own brilliant gyrations, under an artifleial and self-consuming impulse. 
A few weeks before the dinner-[)arty at which I had seu.. him lionising in 
all his glory, and apparently sharing the happiness that he conferred, he 
had made the following entry in his diary:— 

“Jdn. 1840.—To-day another year opens upon me with avast 
load of debt and many incumbrances. I am sutfering under constant 
anxiety and depression of spirits, which nobody who sees me in society 
dreams of; but why should I suffer my own private worries to annoy my 
friends?” 

He died next year, and was buried in Fulham churchyard, but few 
mourners, and none of any rank or fame following him to the grave. 
Not they! More deeply would they have regretted the loss of a favourite 
living dog than of their dead lion ! The popular player, mountebank, 
and buffoon had taken his benefit in the shape of invitations, banquets, 
ioliifications, metropolitan revels, and the run of rural cfistles, when a 
man of genius and pleasantry was wanted to enliven the dulness of the 
guests ; and the saerificers had now nothing further to do with or for 
their victim. No, i'or for his victims! the produce of his books and 
other effects, about 2500/., having been surrendered to the crown as the 
privileged creditor, and his children and their mother being thus left 
penniless, a subscription was opened for their assistance, to which the 
King of Hanover generously transmitted 500/., probably in grateful 
remembrance of the able assistance he had received from Hook’s pen, 
when a malignant and groundless outcry was raised on account of the 
suicide of Sellis, his majesty’s German servant. Some of the friends of 
the deceased in middle life came forward with liberal donations, “but 
few, very few of those who had either profited as politicians by Theodore 
Hook’s zeal and ability, or courted hi/n in their lofty circles for the fas¬ 
cination of his wit,,have as yet been found to show any feeling for his 
unfortunate offspring.”* Amusing enough, considering the quarters 
whence it emanated, was the excuse offered for this sordid shabbiness. 
Feelings of propriety and decoriim, and morality arrested their contribu¬ 
tions ; they could n^ patronise natural children, so that the additional 
misfortune and need of these poor innocents was made a pretext for not 
relieving them! This may he a good conventional and social plea, though 
I doubt whether it be in accordance with the charity enjoined in the 
Scriptures. But we are a virtuous and a religious people, and there is 
no morality so strict and straitlaced, nor any so economical withal, as 
tliat which takes the pocket for its Bible ! 


• Quarter^ Review, rol. Ixxii., p. 103. 
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It has been objected to the interesting biographical notice of Hook in 
the Quarterly Review, that it lets the reader too much behind the scenes 
of his private life, and does not evince the kindly and defensive spirit 
which might have been expected from the writer, who was understood to 
have been the intimate associate of the deceased, p'or this charge I 
cannot see any tenable foundation. “ Plato is my friend, but Truth is 
more my friend,’’ is still a sound critical canon, and de mortuis nil nisi 
verum is an improvement on the original quotation. The editor of an 
influential periodical has contracted moral responsibilities to the public 
which forbid the indulgence of prepossessions in favour of an individual, 
however manifest his genius, whose life and conduct present but equivocal 
claims to the sympathy of the world. A cursory but honest biography, 
not an apology was the critic’s object, and if he have exhibited any leanihg 
at all, it is ofl the extenuating rather than the inculpatory side. The 
early errors of the deceased are attributed to a neglected education, and 
the mistakes of a kind but weak father ; mitigating pleas are urged for 
his malversation at the Mauritius ; but no attempt has been made to 
conceal or palliate the fatal and repeated imprudences which debarred 
him from that station in society to which he was so fully entitled by his 
talents, and led him to throw away those golden opportunities which 
ought to have secured his happiness by placing him in a position of 
honour and independence. As one of tlie friends of Theodore Hook, I 
give my cordial assent to the concluding sentence of the Review 
“ We are not afraid that any of his real friends will suspect us of re¬ 
garding his memory without tenderness, because wc have discharged 
our duty by tolling what we believed to be tlie truth.” 

Let me be indulged with a passing remiuisennee of Lady Stepney, of 
whom mention has been made in this article. Centle, amiable, friendly, 
in every respect a lady, and utterly incapable of saying or doing an un¬ 
kind thing, she mistook her vocation when she claimed to be a literary 
character and a poetess. Yet the ambition was an honourable one, and if 
she failed, it might at least be said of her, as of Phaeton—“ magnis 
tamen excidit ausis" Nor was she altogether free from the foible of 
imagining herself to be quite as attractive, if not quite as young, as she 
had been ; but this delusion she shared with so many mediaeval compa¬ 
nions, that it may be deemed a general, rather than an individual, weak¬ 
ness. Proud of her small literature, as well as her small foot, which she 
took good care to display, she was equally well pleased whether you 
perused and admired the one or the other. With two such hobbies to 
ride she could not be otherwise than happy, e.xcept when puzzled as to the 
choice ; a predicament in which I office beheld her. Pretending to be 
much offended, she sidled up to one friend after another, exclaiming,— 

“ Have you heard what Lady M-says of me? She declares that 

people only read my books because I am so pretty. How very ill- 
natured ! ” but the smile lurking uudei>the assumed look of displeasure, 
contradicted the exclamation. • 

Such was her self-deception, touching her position as a writer, that she 
never suspected the persiflage of w^j^ch she was sometimes made the object. 
The conversation once turning upon the advantages of being known as 
an author, Theodore Hook, ever rcjidy for a grave hoax, observed— 

“ Why, it is all very well in some cases, such as mine for instance, 
where you do not attempt to rise beyond mediocrity, and could not if you 
would. Nobody is then jealous of you, and, therefore, nobody cares to 
malign you; but the moment you obtain pre-eminence and fame, and 
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surpass all your competitors, they hate you, and. envy you, and make you 
the butt of the most venomous attacks. Look at Sir Walter Scott. Few 
men have attained so exalted a position, few have borne their faculties so 
meekly in their high office; and yet, how unsparingly has he been 
attacked by Hazlitt ! No one, however, is so competent to give an opinion 
upon this subject as our distinguished hostess. Do not you find. Lady 
Stepney, that your similar position exposes you to the same sort of petty 
and spiteful detraction T' 

As he spoke, ho looked earnestly at her ladyship, as if anxious to hear 
her reply, while he thrust his tongue into his cheek, and winked at his 
companions, as soon as he turned his head. 

“ Now, really,” said the duped authoress, quietly assuming the seat 
beneath the summa bivcrticis umbra Parnassi, thus ironically assigned to 
her, 1 cannot say that I have much to cornplniu of in that respect. To 
be sure, I do read now and then very unliandsome criticisms upon my 
works, but as I know that they proceed from nothtng but malice and envy 
of my superior success, I consider them to be compliments rather than 
any thing else. No, I have never regretted my becoming an authoress.” 

Such ridicule, even though undetected by its object, was a very unfair 
return for her ladyshij)’s hospitality ; hut it was more kind, perhaps, to 
confirm her in this yratissimus error, than to disabuse her of it. No one who 
knew her could have the heart to give her pain ; and I need nett, there¬ 
fore, add, that these anecdotes would never have been committed to paper 
in her lifetime. 

Before I quit the subject of Theodore Hook, I may state tliat the original 
of the “ Godfrey Moss,” Introduced into his novel of “ Gilbert Gurney,” 
as incumbent of the very appropriate rectory of “ Fiiddloy-eimi-pipes,” 
was an unbeneficed clergyman, named Cannon, one of the priests of tho 
household, an eccentric humorist, and one of the novelist's most conge¬ 
nial cornpotators. Many, many years ago, I met “ Parson Cannon,” as 
he was familiarly called, at the table of Mr. Croker, when that gentleman 
lived at Fulham, and also when he had apartments in Kensington Palace; 
but whatever might have been his quaint drollery, or his convivial qualities 
when stimulated by a pipe and spirit castor, with two or three cronies, 
they were not conspicuous in a mixed company. lie was a good singer, 
however, of English ballads, and when performing on the piano or the 
organ, he really seemed to be inspired. The last time I encountered him 
was at the extremity of the pier at Hyde, waiting for a sailing-boat, for he 
almost lived upon the sea. Enveloped in a shaggy Dreadnought coaC he 
appeared utterly unconscious of the pelting rain, so busily was he employed 
in preparing an apparatus for boiling tjie kettle which always went afloat 
with him, that he might be constantly supplied with his favourite 
beverage—hot gin a»jd water. By a crescendo process in the former, and 
a diminuendo in the latter of thc'e ingredients, his potations eventually 
became too strong for the health, ^either of his body or his mind. Always 
elected president of tjie punch-bowl, when that beverage crowned tne 
jovial night, he used jocosely to remark that few people had mixed more 
in society than himself; but, in after wars, as we learn from the recently 
published Memoir of his friend, the llev. 11. H. Barham, author of the 
“ Ingoldsby Legends,” he sanR into a toping and voluntary exile at 
Twickenham, and, under the influence of the slow poison to which he had 
become a slave, finally expired—“ deep sunk in childhood’s night.” 
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THE ANTARCTIC VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 

I.—NOBTH AND SOUTH ATLANTIC OCEANS. 

The expedition under Sir James Clark Ross to the Southern and 
Antarctic regions, was sent out by her majesty’s government, at the 
instigation of a Committee of tiie Hritish Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, seconded by the Council of tlie Royal Society. 

Its immediate objects were the improvement of knowledge in Terrestrial 
Magnetism in the Southern Hemisphere. But sufficient important geo- 
gTaphical discoveries, and sufficient openings to commerce have been 
elicited by the exploratory voyages thus performed, to satisfy all thinking 
persons that a great maritime country like our own should ever be with¬ 
out expeditions of discovery and research at work, both by land and by sea. 

As the discovery of the great rivers Darling and Murray by Captain 
Sturt, and Dr. Leichhardt’s exploratory journey of 1800 miles, at once 
opened to the settler in Australia new and extensive fields of enterprise, 
and connected settlements, heretofore remote, with one another, so 
Sir James Ross’s expedition gave length, breadth, and height to the 
groat Antarctic Continent, enlivened its icy solitudes with an active vol¬ 
cano loftier than Etna, and, what is of more practical importance, opened 
to commercial enterprise seas in which, hitherto beyond the reach of their 
persecutors, whales of the common black, the large hunch-back and 
sperm species, congregate in innumerable hosts. On the 29th Decem¬ 
ber, 1840, south of latitude 63 deg. 20 min.. Sir Janies narrates that 
they might have killed any number of whales tliey pleased. They were of 
an unusually large size, and so tame that the ships, sailing close past, did 
not seem to disturb them. Again, on the 14th January, 1841, being 
in latitude 71 deg. 50 min. and longitude 172 deg. 20 min,, during the 
whole day, wherever the eyes were turned, the blasts of whales were to 
be seen. Truly may Sir James remark, that “a fresh source of national 
and individual wealth is thus opened to commercial enterprise, and if 
pursued with boldness and perseverance, it cannot fail to bo abundantly 
productive.” 

The expedition was composed of the Erebus, a bomb of 370 tons, of 
strong build, with a capacious hold, commanded by Sir James C. Ross ; 
and the Terror, a vessel of 340 tons, originally strengthened for contend¬ 
ing with the ice of the Arctic seas, and commissioned by Commander 
Francis R. M. Crozier. With a chosen body of officers and efficient 
crews, the vessels sailed from Margate Roads on the evening of the 30th 
September, 1839. “ It is not easy,” says Sir James, “ to describe the 

joy and light-heartedness we all felt as we passed the entrance of the 
Channel, bounding before a favourable breeze over the blue waves of the 
ocean, fairly embarked in the enterprise we had afr so long desired to 
commence, and freed from the anxious and tedious operations of our pro- 
ti’acted, but requisite, preparation.” 

The expedition anchored, on the 20th October, in Funchal Roads. 
While at Madeira, in addition to the magnetic and astronomical observa¬ 
tions, the altitude of Pico Ruivo, the highest mountain of the island, was 
determined to be 6097*08 or 6102*90 English feet, according as Gay, 
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Lussac’s, or Rudberg’s measure be taken for the expansion of heat. 
Colonel Sabine’s observations made the same peak about a hundred feet 
less, while Lieutenant Wilkes, United States Service, made it nearly 140 
feet higher. 

On the 13th of November the tents and instruments were landed on 
Quail Island (Cape Verd Islands), but the expedition had already learned, 
and all further experience corroborated the important fact, that with 
Mr. Fox’s improvements, more reliance could always be placed on magnetic 
determinations made on board ship than on any made on shore, where the 
nature of the soil presents so many sources of disturbance, even under the 
most favourable circumstances. 

As the expedition crossed the intortropical ocean a variety of important 
and curious observations were made. On the 27th of November the 
planet Venus was seen near the zenith, notwithstanding the brightness of 
the meridian sun, and they were also enabled to qbscr''e a higher stratum 
of clouds moving exactly in an opposite direction to the trade winds. 

Those remarkable islets, called St. Paul’s Rocks, were ascertained 
to be composed of hornstone, resting on kaolin, veined with ser¬ 
pentine ; and although Mr. Darwin considers the rocks not to be of 
igneous orlgiii, as hornstone forms the basis of the older porphyries, 
and is associated in such forms with feldspar often passing into kaolin, 
as in the Pentland Hills, near Edinburgh, although not volcanic, still 
there can be little doubt as to their igneous origin. “ The whole group,” 
says Mr. M’Cormick (who, by the by, is very loose and unscientific in his 
expressions, when he speaks of a calcareous-looking substance, which 
docs not effervesce with acids), “ presents, at a single glance, the most 
striking effects of the agency by which they have been forced upwards.” 

While at St. Paur.s, one of the party, in attempting to wade across a 
narrow channel, was taken off his feet by a heavy wave, and was for some 
time in imminent peril. Frequently he regained the margin of the shore, 
and struggled to maintain his hold, but he was as frequently carried back 
by the retiring wave. lie at length succeeded in crawling up the rocks, 
greatly weakened by his long-continued exertions. 

At length, with the southern cross in view, they passed the magnetic 
equator in lat. 13 deg. 45 min. south, and long. 30 deg. 41 min. west, 
and fetched Trinidad on tho 17th of December. Being a volcanic island 
the station here was utterly valueless for magnetic determinations. Hors- 
burgh mentions that the island abounds with wild pigs and goats ; but 
only one of the latter was seen. 

On the 3rd January, 1840, being in lat. 27 deg. 26 min. south, and 
long. 17 deg. 29 min. west, the weather and all other circumstances pro¬ 
pitious, soundings Ajjere obtained with 2425 fathoms of line, a depression of 
the bed of the ocean "beneath its surface very little short of the elevation 
of Mont Blanc above it. 

On the 31st January, the etpcdltion anchored in St. Helena Roads, 
and here Lieutenant^Lefroy, R.A , was landed to establish a permanent 
magnetic observatory, although, as was invariably the case on all ■^'olcanic 
islands, it was found quite impossible to obtain correct measures of the 
magnetic elements by reason of the large amount of disturbing in¬ 
fluences. 

On the 22nd February, being again at sea, a number of cuttle fish 
sprang on board over the weather bulwark, fifteen or sixteen feet high. 
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Several of them passed entirely across the ship, and altogether not less 
than fifty were found upon the decks. The water was at the time quite 
smooth. 

At length, on the 17th March, the expedition arrived in St. Simon’s 
Bay, and it remained at the Cape making the necessary observations until 
the 6th April. ^ 

II.—THE GREAT SOUTHERN OCEAN AND ITS ISLANDS. 

From the Cape, the expedition sailed towards Prince Edward’s Island, 
the first southerly laud met with upon the verge of the great Southern 
Ocean; but not only was extremely severe weather encountered on the 
passage, but it continued to blow so hard during tlie time that the Erebus 
lay oil’ and on in sight of land, and all hopes of effecting a landing were 
obliged to be abandoned. Thus it still remains matter of doubt whether 
Captain Cook was in the right or not, when he says that ho could distin¬ 
guish trees and shrubs*on the island. Sir James thinks that the great 
circumnavigator w'as mistaken ; but as Lord Auckland’s and Campbell’s 
Islands, in a lower parallel and another hemisphere, Jiave a tree and shrub 
vegetation, there is no reason, except the exceeding distance from main 
land, why Prince Edward's Island should not also be similarly provided 
with timber. 

Penguin, or Inaccessible Island, with its ledges covered with birds, was 
next passed. Beyond this it was with great difficulty that a landing 
was effected on Possession Island. Sir .James Ross had undertaken to 
convey provisions from Cape Town to a party of seamen, wlio'were 
employed on this island in capturing the sea elephant. When the party 
was found, Sir James says they looked more like Esquimaux than civilised 
beings, but filthier fai’ in dress and person. Their clothes were 
literally soaked in oil, and smelt most offensively. They wore boots of 
penguins’ skins, with the feathers turned inw.ards. Yet these poorfelh>ws 
did not dislike either their island prison or their occupation. They lived 
upon portions of their prizes, rock fish, which were abundant, and eggs of 
sea birds, which could be collected by boat loads, those of the albatross 
weighing a pound each. Wild ducks are so tuinjcrous in a lake on the 
island, that dogs got any number whenever they were w'anted, and the 
neighbouring island appropriately—at least for the present—called ‘‘ Pig 
Island,” was so overrun with these animals, the breed of which was loft 
by Captain Distance in 1834, that, to use the islanders’ own words, “ you 
can hardly land for them.” 

Leaving the south end of Possession Island, which is of volcanic origin, 
and about twenty miles long by ten broad, the Erebus steered along the 
southern coast of East Island, also of volcanic origin, and with pinnacles 
at least four thousand feet high. Beyond this, o» the morning of the 
3rd May, when in lat. 47 deg. 17 min. south, and long. 58 deg. 
50 mill, east, the first piece of antarctic ice was seen. The great alba¬ 
tross, the large dark petrel, the speckled Cape pigeon, and two or three 
different kinds of stormy petrel now added a degree of cheerfulness to the 
navigation, which contrasted strongly with the dreary and unvarying 
stillness of tlie tropical region, where not a sea-bird is to be seen, except 
only in the vicinity of its few scattcrc<l islets. Whales, seals, and shoals 
of porpoises were seen at the same lime, and beds of floating sea-weed 
furnished harvests of living things for the naturalists. 
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On the 14th May both ships were snugly anchored at the head of 
that most beautiful natural harbour, called Christmas Harbour, in Ker- 
quelcn Island. This island, like most others in the great Southern 
Ocean, is of volcanic origin. Basalt, often prismatic, and trap rocks pre¬ 
vail, and form bold headlands, with columns, isolated masses, as pictured 
by Cook, and hills with oval-shaped craters, the highest of which, called 
Table Mount, is T350 feet in elevation. There are also singular isolated 
hills, of what Mr. M’Cormick, the geologist of the expedition, calls “ an 
igneous kind of arenaceous rock,” no doubt Tephrines or Perperinos. A 
still more interesting feature in the geology of the island is the numer¬ 
ous seams of coal, varying in thickness from a few inches to four feet, and 
found imbedded in the trap rock. 

The whole island appears deeply indented by bays and inlets, and 
the surface is intersected by numerous small lakes and water-courses. 
The forests, which evidently at one period clothed the land, having been 
destroyed by successive overflowings of volcanic matter, the island has 
since remained in a state of almost vegetable desolation. A narrow belt 
of green gi'ass ran alrmg the quiet shores of the harbour, succeeded by 
large rounded masses of a dirty green or rusty brown colour, due, accord¬ 
ing to Dr, Hooker, the able botanist of the expedition, to the predomi¬ 
nance of a curious umbelliferous plant, allied to the Bolax or “ Balsam 
Bog” of the Falkland Islands. On the weather side of the island was 
also a carpet of vegetation, and bogs in which the party sank knee deep 
at every step. Higher on the hills vegetation only existed in scattered 
tufts. There were no shrubs but among the few phocnogamic plants (of 
which there were only eighteen altogether) was the famous cabbage 
plant antiscorbutica?). This valuable vegetable, which possesses 

all the good qualities of its English namesake, abounds upon the island, 
and constitutes a most important resource to a crew long confined to salt 
provisions. For one hundred and thirty days the crews of the Erebus 
and Terror required no fresh vegetable but this esculent. 

There is also abumbint food for cattle. The sheep landed from the 
ships throve wonderfully, and soon got into condition. They also became 
80 shy that they ■were obliged to be shot when wanted. 

No land animals were seen on the island, but the footsteps of a pony 
or ass were observed on the snow. The sea elephants and seals are now 
few in number, but whales are still numerous. Many varieties of fish, 
some of which were acceptable to the table, were taken, and fifteen 
different species of water-fowl were shot, among which were some deli¬ 
cious ducks. Only three or four insects were observed. 

The weather was exceedingly tempestuous during the stay of the 
expedition at this little known island ;* so much so as to prevent any 
extensive surveys beisg, effected, but the other observations were carried 
on as usual. 

On the 20th July the vessels stood out to sea, passing close along 
Terror Reef and on the 27th the two ships were parted in a gale of 
wind. On the .30th Mr. Robertson the boatswain fell overboard and was 
drowned. On the 16th August after beating up into Storm Bay, 
tbe Erebus anchored at the entrance of the Derwent in Tasmania, and 
the next day was off Fort Mulgrave where the Terror had arrived tho 
day before. 

A permanent observatory was established at Hobart Town, or as it is 
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now locally written, for the sake of brevity, Hobarton, and the expedition re¬ 
ceived great assistance from the Governor, Sir John Franklin. Hero Sir 
James Ross was naturally somewhat mortified to learn that two expeditions 
—a French one under Captain D’Urville, and another from the United States 
under Lieutenant Charles Wilkes—had, to a certain extent, anticipated his 
objects by selecting the very place for penetrating to the sonthw-ard, for the 
exploration of which, he says, they were well «ware at the time that the 
expedition under his command was expressly preparing. While wo 
cannot help observing that it is to be hoped that inter-national rivalry 
may always manifest itself in such a harmless manner, still it is impos¬ 
sible not to feel that there is something very childish and undignified in 
such proceedings. It reflects no great credit on the national pride or 
honour of the two nations thus concerned in struggling to deprivf. Sir 
James Ross of the gratification of first discovering a few ice-bound 
and useless lands. 

The result, however, t)f this I'lvalry Avasproductive of unanticipated suc¬ 
cess to the British, for it led the commander of the expedition to select a 
diflerent meridian in Avhich to make his attempt to penetrate southward, 
and there is no doubt but it was owing to this circumstance that he dis¬ 
covered “ Victoria” land. 

III.-AUCKLANO AND CAMPBELT. ISI.ANDS AND THE SOUTHERN WHALE 

FISIIEKV. 

The expedition upon quitting Tnsimxnia .shaped its course in the first 
place for Auckland Islands, which they came in sight of on the J^Oth of 
November, or eight days from Hobart Town, Endcrby Island afforded 
a well-sheltered anchorage, from whence the instruments were landed. 
Here they found two boards put up, one by the French, the other by the 
American expedition. The first recorded Du Janvier an 1 Fevrier, 
.1840, decouverte da la Terre Adclie ct determination du yole mugne- 
iique Austral!'’ 

The Auckland Islands, which were discovered, in 1S06, by a whaler 
belonging to Messrs. Enderby, of Greenwicli, are destined to become of 
high importance, since the exclusive [)Ossessiou has been ceded to those 
enterprising merchants, who have undertaken to form a company, for the 
purpose of carrying on from thence the southern whale fishery. 

“ In a national point of view,” says Sir James Ross, “ whether as regards our 
maritime or commercial ascendency, an undertaking of this nature cannot fail 
to be of very great importance. Its si)ccc!>sfiil accomplishment would prove 
the means of etfecnially restoring a profitable but decayed luanch of our ma¬ 
ritime trade, and of diverting a large number of our most efficient seamen from 
the vessels of the United States of Atnerica, in which they arc now employed. 
In the whole range of the vast Southern Ocean, no spo|;conld be found com¬ 
bining so completely the essential requisites for a fixed whaling station.’’ 

The group, which consists of one large and several smaller islands, 
possesses, it appears, the great natural 'advantages of commodious har¬ 
bours, and of a plentiful supply of good water aucT wood. The largest 
island is about thirty miles long, and its extreme breadth is about fifteen 
miles. The foundation of the island is volcanic. The loftiest hill. Mount 
Eden, attains an elevation of 1300 feet, and is clothed with grass to its 
summit. Indeed the whole land is covered with vegetation. A low forest 
skirts the shores, succeeded by a broad belt of brushwood, above which. 
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' grassy slopes extend to the summit of the hills. The woods consist of 
only four or five species of trees of very peculiar hahits, and so gnarled 
and stunted by the violence of the gales, as to afford an excellent shelter 
for a luxuriant undergrowth of bright green feathery ferns, and several 
gay-flowered herbs. 

There are no land animals, Vlth the exception of the domestic pig, 
introduced several years ago, and now in a wild state. There are seven 
or eight land birds, all New Zealand species. ^ Insects are abundant, and 
sand flies troublesome. In order to increase the resources of the islands. 
Sir James Ross landed two rams and four ewes, besides pigs, poultry, and 
rabbits, for all of which there is abundant food. The hens had formed 
nests in well-concealed situations, and had laid several eggs before the 
expedition left. Resides these, gooseberry and currant bushes, and rasp¬ 
berry and strawberry plants were planted, and a variety of vegetable seeds 
•were sown. 

Standing out to sea on the 12th December, 'the neirt day the expe- 
ditiou fetched Campbell Island, which is of nearly the same size as Enderby 
Island, having also two good barboiu'S and hills 1500 feet in height. 
Being, however, 120 miles further to the south, the hills are less wooded, 
and have a more desolate appearance than those of the Auckland Islands, 
but the botanist found nearly the same number of native plants. There 
are, however, no longer any land birds, but water birds arc proportionally 
more numerous. The albatross had formed their nests on the tops of the 
north-western cliffs of the island, and a great many of their eggs were 
phtained. The remains of some huts ■h ere found on each side of a cove 
to the north of the Erebus anchorage, as also the graves of several seamen 
who had evidently been employed in the seal-fishing, and amongst them 
that of a French woman who had been accidentally drowned by the up¬ 
setting of a boat in the harbour. 

IV.—tut: ice-tack. 

Quitting Campbe’J Island, the interest of the narrative assumes a more 
definite character. Captain Sir James Ross shaped his course theuce 
directly south, that being the meridian upon which he had determined to 
attempt to penetrate into the antarctic ocean. The wind freshened to a 
strong- gale almost as soon as they had cleared land on the 17th of De¬ 
cember, but still joy and hope ai-o described as beaming on cvei-y face, 
for they knew themselves to be possessed of the best of human means to 
accomplish their purposes. ^ 

"VVe may also observe here that nothing can be more absurd than the 
statements to which currency has been given by international rivalry, that 
Sir James Ross sekicted this meridian* because he was apprehensive of an 
equally signal failiae with that which happened to the Americans and to 
the French, if he made the attempt in the same meridian that they did, 
and as was originally intended. The fact is. Sir James knew well that in 
his fortified ships, hqjcould confidently run into and push his way through 
the outer pack or broad belt of ice which it would have been immediate 
destruction to the American Jl,ncennes, or the French Zelee and Astro¬ 
labe to have encountered ; and as it turned out, would have caused them 
to fail as signally on the meridian of Campbell Island as they did upon 
that of Hobarton. 

Stormy weather, with only a few inten-als of calm, attended their pro- 
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gress as they neared the region of drift-ice and icebergs, or bergs as Sir 
James designates them for simplicity’s sake, begot also by long familiarity. 
The ships sailed through the first cnain of bergs on the 27th of Decem¬ 
ber. Sir James remarks that, unlike the icebergs of the Arctic Seas, 
they presented very little variety of form, but were generally of large 
size and very solid appearance, bounded by perpendicular cliffs on all 
sides. Their tabular summit varied from 120 to 180 feet in height, and 
several of them were mor# than two miles in circumference. As they 
got further south they varied from one to ten miles in circumference. A 
great many whales were seen, and they fed, as in the Arctic Seas, upon 
the Clio borealis and the beautiful little Aryonauta arctica. 

The expedition crossed the Antarctic circle on the 1st of January, 
1840, and came at the same time to the edge of the main pack. The 
white petrel (Procellaria nivea) was flying about in great numbers. A 
large mass of volcanic rock, many tons in weight, was seen iipon a berg, 
a fact of great interest^ to geologists, as illustrative of the manner in 
which rocks may be transported from one place to another. Selecting 
the most favourabk' point to break through the outet edge of the pack, 
the ships, after about an hour’s hard thumping, forced their way into 
some small holes of water, connected by narrow lanes. They pursued 
their way through the pack by those channels, at times sustaining shocks 
which nothing but ships strengthened purposely for the service could 
liave withstood. Many seals were seen basking on the ice as they sailed 
along, and the penguins scrambled over the ice and follow'ed the ships at 
the call of the sailors. Several new species of these birds were caught, 
as also a new kind of seal, remarkable for the total absence of ears. 

At k'ngtli, on the lOth, they had a most cheering and extensive view 
from the mast-head of a clear open sea which lay beyond the pack. The 
course of the ships was now directed, full of confidence, towards the 
south magnetic pole, when suddenly an unexpected and insuperable ob¬ 
stacle presented itself between them and their wishes, in the shape of 
land, which on the ] 1th became j)lainly discernible, rising in lofty peaks, 
entirely covered with perpetual snow. 

V.—VICTORIA LAND AND EREBUS VOLCANO. 

The lilghest mountain of the range first perceived was called Mount 
Sabine, after Lieut.-Colonel Sabine, and tow'ards this point the expedi¬ 
tion first directed its movements, closing the land about six p.m., when 
they found the shore lined with heavy pack -ice. They accordingly steered 
along this, past Capes Downshire and A dare, the last of wliich forms a 
remarkable projection of dark cliffs', apparently volcanic. 

It was a beautifully clear evening, and we had a moftf enchanting view of 
the tAvo magnificent ranges of mountains whose lofty peaks, perfectly covered 
with eternal snow, rose to elevations varying from seven to ten thmiSiand feet 
above the level of the ocean. The glaciers that filled their intervening valleys, 
and which descended from near the mountain summits, projected in many 
places several miles into the sea, and terminated in lofty perpendicular cliffs. 
In a few places the rocks broke through their icy covering, by which.alone we 
could be assured that land formed the nucleus of this, to appearance, enor¬ 
mous iceberg. • 

Then came the naming of the newly-discovered mountains, an opera¬ 
tion which, according to the system at present adopted by our navigators, 

2i2 
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is attended with a certain unavoidable feeling of the ridiculous, even to 
those wlio are least open to such. First came the Admiralty Range, 
in which each of the lords — senior and junior — had their names 
attached to respective peaks. The two secretaries, Charles Wood and 
Sir John Barrow, had only a capo assigned to each. Mount Sabine was 
at the same time ascertained to be rather less than 10,000 feet in eleva¬ 
tion, and about thirty miles from the coast. 

Favoured by very fine weather during th^ night, the ships succeeded 
in approaching so closely to some outlying small islands, as to effect a 
landing the next morning, when the ceremony of taking possession of these 
ice-bound and snow-clad lands, in the name of our most gracious sove¬ 
reign, Queen Victoria, was immediately proceeded with, and the flag of 
the cotintiy was planted amidst hearty cheers upon what was designated 
as Possession Island, in latitude 71 deg. 56 iiiln. and longitude l7l dog. 
7 min. The proceeding did not, however, go ofl’ entirely without oppo¬ 
sition. The myriads of penguins which covered*the wdidc surface of the 
island attacked the intruders vigorously as they waded through their 
ranks, pecking at them with their sharp beaks, and, to the last moment, 
disputing possession. 

On January 15th, having, after much stormy weather, fetched a more 
southerly latitude, they obtained a fine view of another magnificent chain 
of mountains, of which they had caught a glimpse a few d^'s previously. 
“With a moderate southerly wind,” says Sir James, “wo had beauti¬ 
fully clear weather, and we saw them to great advantage ; and as we 
stood towards them, we gazed with feelings of indescribable delight upon 
a scene of grandeur and magnificence far beyond any thing we had be¬ 
fore seen or could have conceived.” 

'J’hese mountains were completely covered to their sharply-pointed 
summits with snow, and the elevations that were measured roughly varied 
from twelve to upwards of 14,000 feet. The names of the philosophers 
of lingland were now in request. The most eminent men of the Royal 
{Society and of the British Association had each a separate peak assigned 
to them. A snow and icc-clad immortality was conferred upon Sir John 
Herschol; and Peacock, Whevvell, and Lloyd had their own inaccessible 
points of refuge in the Antarctic seas. Christie, Roget, and Wheatstone 
had only capes. This system of nomenclature reminds us of an anecdote 
which the zoologist) Geoffroy St. Hilaire, used to relate as a specimen of 
veiy bad taste, and of a total want of appreciation of natural historical 
honours, on the part of a friend of his, who had indignantly rejected the 
high compliment of having his name attached to a newly-discovered ba¬ 
boon I The discoverer of the electrig telegraph will leave behind him a 
monument of practical good done to his fellow-creatures of a very differ¬ 
ent character to that conferred by Sir James’s well-meant compliment. 
There is also, both intellectually .md physically, an inevitably incongruous 
association of ideas suggested by such a nomenclature. Physically, we 
can imagine a Mouift Murchison, but who can idealise a Mount Phillips? 
Intellectually we can assume a Mount Herschell, it is more difficult to 
a^ociate the idea of a mountain intellect with some otliers of the chosen 
few. 

Two more lofty mountains, one with a crSter-like summit, were named 
Monteagle and Melbourne. They are said to form two of the most 
remarkable objects of this most wonderful and magnificent mass of vol- 
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canic land. Proceeding with variable winds, and amidst many difficulties, 
into still more southerly latitudes, a little island, named after Sir John 
Franklin, was visited in the open sea, beyond which, on the 27th 
January, and being in latitude 76 deg. 6 min. south, longitude 168 
deg. 11 min. east, a mountain was discovered elevated 12,400 feet 
above the level of the sea, emitting flame and «raoko in great profusion. 

This was the climax to the interest possessed by these great Antarctic 
Alps. It imparts the idea of life and activity to their vast snowy soli¬ 
tudes. As Sir James Ross truly remarks, “ the discovery of an active 
volcano in so high a southern latitude, cannot but be esteemed a circum¬ 
stance of high geological importance and interest, and must contribute to 
throw some further light on the physical construction of our globe. The 
great volcano of the southern seas was not unappropriately named 
Erebus, and an extinct volcano to the eastward, inferior in height, but still 
higher than Moimt Etna, was called Mount Terror. 

A great range of mountains, which lay some fifty leagues in the 
interior of Victoria land, .stretching from beyond Mount Erebus, to the 
Admiralty Mountains, and which were the seat of Ihe unapproachable 
magnetic pole, the position of which D’Urville claimed to himself the 
honour of having determined, were named after Prince Albert, and the 
most southerly mountains perceived, were named after Sir W. G. Parry. 

V.-THE SCl'POSEH “ ANTAUCTIC CONTINENT.” 

A great perpendicular cliff of ice, between 1.50 and 200 feet above the 
level of the sea, perfectly Hat and level at the top, and without any 
fissures or promontories on its seaward face, much higher, indeed, than 
the mast, formed an insuperable obstacle to any further discoveries to 
the southward. “ We might,” says the commander of the expedition, 
“ have tried, with equal chance of success, to sail through the cliffs of 
Dover, as to have attempted to penetrate such a mass .as this.” 

When within a few miles of this most remarkable object, the course of 
the ships w^as altered to the eastward, and, favoured by a fre.sh north¬ 
westerly breeze, the siiips made good progress to the east-south-east, close 
along the lofty perpendicular clilfs of the icy barrier. “ It is impossible,” 
says Sir James, “ to conceive a moi’c solid-looking mass of ice ; not the 
smallest appearance of any rent or fissure could we discover throughout 
its whole extent, and the intensely bright sky beyond it, but too plainly 
indicated the great distance to winch it re.acUed to the southward. 
Many small fragments lay at the foot of the cliffs, broken away by the 
force of the waves, which dashed their spray high up the face of them.” 

After sailing along this curious wall of ice, in perfectly clear water, 
a distance of upwards of one hundred miles, it was sjill found stretching 
to an indefinite extent in an east-soutli-east direction. The water was 
so deep, that it was not supposed that the outer edge of this icy barrier 
was resting on land. ' 

Squally weather and snow at length obliged th® ships to steer away 
from the barrier, nor had they long pursued a north-easterly direction 
before they got into the midst of many large bergs, w'hich had evidently 
at one time formed part of the barrier, and which had now grounded 
upon a bank. Being most anxious to examine as great an extent of the 
barrier to the eastward as possible, Sir James, however, persevered in his 
explorations for a period of nearly three weeks, and amid a variety of 
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difficulties and dan^rs, till the approach of muter rendered any further 
continuation in such southerly latitudes a matter of extreme peril. The 
barrier was, however, traced for a distance of four hundred and fifty 
miles, “A mighty and wonderful object,” Sir James remarks, “far 
yond any thin;j that we could have thought or conceived.” 

At length, on the 13th February, the ships bore westward, with the 
view to make another attempt to reach the magnetic pole, and of seeking 
a harbour in its vicinity in which they might pass the winter. The 
attempt, however, to find a place of security in Victoria Land, was quite 
unsuccessful, and Sir James was obliged to forego the cherished hope of 
planting the British flag on both magnetic poles of the globe. 

Steering then to the north-west, the edge of the main peak was soon 
reached, and it was found to present already, such an unbroken mass of 
ice, that they were obliged to wear round and run along its edge, the 
ships sustaining many heavy blows, by one of wliich the Terror’s bobstay 
was broken. 

At 5 i*. M. of the 2nd March land was discovered, apparently a por¬ 
tion or rather a continuation of the group discovered by Balleny in 
February, 1839, and the tops of mountains of more extensive lands. The 
most remarkable feature in these new lands was called Russell Peak, and 
the southernmost island was named after Captain W. H. Smyth. 

Continuing their arduous course to the north-east, the ships were at 
noon of the 16th March, in lat. 64 deg. 51 min. south, long. 164 deg. 
45 min. east, or very nearly In the centre of a mountainous patch of land 
laid down in Lieutenant Wilkes’s chart as forming part of the Antarctic con¬ 
tinent. As Lieutenant Wilkes appears to have withdrawn his claim to dis¬ 
covery of land in this neighbourhood, and it further appears that the rough 
chart forwarded to Sir James Ross was a kiud of sweeping absorjjtion of 
Balleny lands into the supposed “ Antarctic Continent,” with an imaginary 
northerly extent gi^^en to them upon the authority of Lieutenant Ring- 
gold ; the less now said about this discussion the better. Sir James 
Ross has published Lieutenant Wilkes’s chart as communicated to him, 
and no amount of explanations will ever do away with the impression that 
the commander of the Vincennes put down, in his haste and anxiety to 
anticipate others, lands, the existence of which had not been determined 
with that accuracy which is indispensable to all geographical discoveries. 
We are Iiere conceding even the possibility of Balleny Lands or Russell 
Peak having been seen by the officers of the Vincennes in the extreme 
distance. 

Sir James Ross thinks that Balleny I.and will probably prove to be a con¬ 
tinuation of D’lTrville’s “ Terre Adelife” discovered by him on the 19th 
January, and seen by,the United States Exploring Expedition a week after¬ 
wards. There certainly does appear some probability, more especially from 
Lieutenant Wilkes’s discoveries,* that Balleny lands, Terre Adelie, and Sa- 

* Lieutenant Wilkes hS-ving stated that he has in his cliart not only laid down 
the land where they had determined it to exist, but in those places also in which 
every apiparance denoted its existence. Sir James Eoss has felt himself obliged, 
and very properly so, to exclude the American discoveries altogether from hia 
general South Polar chart. It is obvious tl*at to introduce into a chart of positive 
discovery another chart in which the lands actually determined to exist cannot be 
distinguished from such as were only “ guessed at,” would have exposed Sir James 
Boss’s chart to the chance of similar future misfortune with that which befel Lieu- 
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binia land discovered by Balleny in 1839, have some relation to one another 
as parts of one great land. But there does not appear even a remote proba¬ 
bility of Kemp Island or Enderby land being included in the same cate¬ 
gory. Or even if they were so, the discovery of portions of laud intervening 
between the two, and ultimately establishing their connexion could never 
now confer the title of first discoverers to the explorers. Upon the 
subject of the contest now going on between Jio French and the Ame¬ 
ricans as to priority of discovery of an “ Antarctic Continent” Sir James 
Ross remarks that should this land eventually prove to be a continent ex¬ 
tending to Kemp and Enderby land, as they suppose^ it follows that neither 
of them has the smallest claim whatever to their discovery, and he also 
adds the following just and sensible observations upon the subject. 

There do not appear to me sufficient grounds to jiistify the assertion, that 
the varioits patches of land recently discovered by the American, French, and 
English nuvieatnrs on thp verge of the Antarctic Circle, unite to form a great 
soutliern continent. The continuity of the largest of these, “ Terre Adelie” 
of M. D’Urville has not been traced more tiian 300 miles, Enderby’s Land not 
exceeding UOO miles : the others being mostly of iiicnnsidcrable extent, of 
somewhat uncertain determination, and with wide channels between them, 
would lead rather to the conclusion that they form a chain of islands. Let 
eacli nation, therefore, bo contented with its due share, and lay claim only to 
the discovery of those portions wliich they were the first to behold, lint if 
future navigators should prove those conjectures about a continent to be cor¬ 
rect, then the discoveries of Briscoe in the brig Tula, in 1839, to which I have 
so fully referred, will set at rest all dispute as to which nation the honours 
justly belongs, of the priority of discovery of any such continent between the 
meridians of 47 deg. and 183 deg. of east longitude, and tliose of our immortal 
Cook, in tlie meridian of 107 deg. north, in January, 1774 ; for [ confidently be¬ 
lieve, with M. D’Urville, that the enormous mas.s of ice which bounded his view, 
when at his extreme south latitude was a range of mountainous land covered 
with snow. 

On the afternoon of the 7th of March, the ships found themselves fast 
closing upon a chain of icebergs, so closely jjacked together, that they 
could distinguish no opening through which the ships could pass, the 
waves breakijjg violently against them, dashing huge masses of pack ice 
against the precipitous faces of the bergs ; now lifting them nearly to 
their summit, then forcing them again far beneath their water-line, and 
sometimes rending them into a multitude of brilliant fragments against 
their projecting points. 

“ Sublime and magnificent,” says Sir James, “ as such a scene must have ap¬ 
peared under dilferent circumstances, to us it was awful, if not appalling. For 
eight hours we had been gradually drifting towards what to human eyes ap¬ 
peared inevitable destruction : the high waves and deep rolling of our ships 
rendcied towing with the boats impossible, and our situation the more paininl 
and embarrassing from our inability to make any effort^to avoid the dreadful 

calamity that seemed to await its.” 

# * * * * 

We were now within half-a-milc of the range of j^ergs. The roar of the 
surf, which extended each way as far as we could see, and the crashing of the 
ice, fell upon the ear with fearful distinctness, wiiile the frequently averted 

__ dt -!- 

tenant Wilkes when a portion of Ins Antarctic Continent was sailed over the 
Erebus and Terror, and thus undeserved doubts might have been thrown upon 
every other portion of the chart. It was impossible to pursue any other course 
than to omit the whole. 
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eye as immediately returned to contemplate the awful destruction that threat¬ 
ened in one short hour to close the world and all its hopes and joys and sor¬ 
rows upon us for ever. Tn this our deep distress “ wc called upon the Lord^ 
and lie heard our voices out of Ilis temple, and our cry came before Him.” 

A gentle air suddenly filled the sails ; hope once more revived, and the 
greatest activity prevailed to make the best use of the feeble breeze. As 
it gradually freshened, the heavy ships began to feel its influence, slowly 
at first, but more rapidly afterwai'ds ; and before dark they found them¬ 
selves far removed from such imminent danger. 

Sir James Ross remained some time longer in the Antarctic seas, before 
seeking a milder and more congenial climate, determining the position of 
the line of no variation, and ascertaining tlie focus of maximum total in¬ 
tensity, which was found to be more southerly than expected. After 
which the expedition steered directly for Van J)iemen’s Land, and the 
vessels were moored in their former berths olf the gove>'ninent gardens on 
the 6th of April, 1841, after an absence and an ildventuious navigation 
of the Antarctic seas of five months. 

VI.-NAVIGATION OP THE ANTARCTIC OCEAN. 

As the expedition was almost solely occupied with magnetic and other 
observations during its stay in Van Dieman’s Land, in New South 
Wales, and in New Zealand, it will be unnecessary to advert at length to 
what possesses more of particular, than general, interest. The zeal of the 
observers is beyond all praise; it became a contagion which communi¬ 
cated itself even to the untrained, who volunteered their services as assist¬ 
ants. It is recorded by Sir James, that one of the more zealous of these 
volunteer observers, who had not been so fortunate as to sec any “ falling 
stars” during the first half-hour, did not wish to leave his post when re¬ 
lieved, “ as he was sure two or three would fall in a few minutes ; he had 
been watching them, and could see they were shaking!” 

There is one remark, however, w'hich is made in regard to those great 
colonies, which is of too much importance to be passed over unnoticed; 
more especially at a moment when the spirituiil interests of these colonies 
has beerr so liberally provided for by the appointment of an archbishop to 
superintend the separate dioceses of Adelaide, Newcastle, Melbourne,. 
T^mania, and New Zealand. It is to the following effect:— 

The want of a sufficient ntival force for the protection of the numerous 
colonics that Great Britain has recently established in this quarter of the world, 
has occasioned pressing representations on the subject to the home govern¬ 
ment by the successive governors, but without any effect. Indeed, it is diffi¬ 
cult, almost Impossible, to keep the colonies regularly visited by ships from the 
East India station, to which they at present belong, and which is too remote 
to admit of provision being made for the many condngencies that arise. It is 
therefore desirable that a distinct naval command should be formed, and con¬ 
sist of several ships. Sydney should De the head-quarters of the commodore 
of the squadron, and the vessels belonging to it might be sent to each of the 
other colonics in turn, ayd by maintaining a zealous and cordial co-operation 
betw’een the naval force and the rc.spective governments, inspire a feeling of 
security and confidence amongst settlers, and prevent hostile attacks fropi the 
natives, f 

Dfsputes are constantly occurring between the masters and crews of 
whaling and other merchant ships in these remote regions, and it is well 
known, that a reference to the Admiralty Court in New South Wales is 
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as ruinous as it is often unsatisfactory. Mutinies, piracies, and other dis¬ 
graceful proceedings arc also but of too frequent occurrence in the various 
groups of the Pacific. There is neither encouragement nor protection 
given to British subjects engaged in commercial pursuits ; many of the 
natives are in hostility to the colonists and traders. The New Zealanders— 
removed thither, by the by, by ourselves—have even lately overrun and 
eaten up one-half of the inhabitants of the new convict depot, Chatham 
Islands; international interests have become involved in questions connected 
•with the islands of the eastern seas; and the Pacific gives very strong 
intimations of being, in a moral point of view, about very soon to forfeit 
its name. It is sincerely to be hoped, that tlie numerous episcopal estab¬ 
lishments, above mentioned, and their attached missions, will, by improv¬ 
ing the character of the colonists, avert evils so common to young com¬ 
munities ; but till that improvement is effected among natives and Euro¬ 
peans, Sir James Ross’s proposed means of ensuring peace and progressive 
improvement appears fo possess tlie advantages of presenting more certain, 
more practical, and more immediate results. ’J’he most desirable of all 
things would, however, be the combined action of both plans. 

VVhilo the expedition was at Now Zealand, an excursion w.'is made to 
Waimati, to Lake Mapere, the mountain of Puki Nui, and to the volcanic 
district and lint springs. Puki Nui was ascended, and ascertained to be 
1240 feet above the level of the sea. The mountain, itself, is a volcanic 
vent, towering high above all the others, and commanding from its top 
a view of the sea on each side of the island. 

On the 23rd November, 1841, the expedition sailed from New Zea¬ 
land once more for the Antarctic seas. On crossing the 180tb degree 
and entering upon west longitude, the expedition had two Thursdays and 
two twenty-fifth days of November in succession, iu order that their 
time might correspond with that of England. The first icebergs were 
seen on the 16th December. This was in latitude 58 deg. 36 min. 
south, and longitude 146 deg. 43 min. west, and this was the meridian 
upon wljich Sir James had resolved to penetrate upon this occasion to the 
Antarctic Seas. Oood way was at first made through the pack, the ice 
being light and open, but as they proceeded it became morp close. By 
the 1st January, 1842, they had advanced 250 miles through the 
pack, which last season had been found to bo only 200 miles in breadth. 
Othemise it was a repetition of the favourable and unfavourable circum¬ 
stances of last year. Whales and seals were numerous, aud remarkably 
tame. Enojinous penguins were caught weighing from sixty to seventy- 
five pounds. These poor creatures if knocked off the ice into the water 
would immediately leap back again- In stomachs of some of these 
birds were frequently found from two to ten pounds’ weight of pebbles 
and stones. * 

On the 19th January the expedition found itself still in the pack, 
in the midst of a fearful storm. Tli<} rudders of both vessels were soon 
destroyed by the ice, and some idea of tho extreme danger to which the 
ships were exposed can be obtained from the fact, that as each ship de¬ 
scended into the hollow between the waves, althougli close to the other, 
tho mnin-top-sail-yard of each could be just seen level with the crest of 
the intervening wave. This was at the same time that the mountainous 
ocean was dashing heavy fragments of ice against the ships, throwing 
huge masses one upon another, aud then again burying them deep beneath 
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its foaming water, dashing and giinding them together with fearful vio¬ 
lence. “ The awful grandeur of such a scene,” says Sir James, “ can 
neither be imagined nor described, far less can the feelings of those who 
witnessed it be understood.” 

It pleased God, however, to carry our brave countrymen safe through 
this great danger. Towards evening they were enabled to moor the 
crippled ships to a large piece of ice, for they were no longer in a con¬ 
dition even to seek tlie open sea; and all hands were set to work to 
repair damages. By the 28th January they had passed through not 
less than 800 miles of belt of ice, and on the 1st February they 
pushed through a fearful line of foaming breakers into a clear sea, after 
being fifty-six days involved in the pack. They now had chains of long 
barrier-like bergs, and isolated bergs of vast dimensions, to encounter, 
with heavy seas and snow-storms. So intense was the frost that a small 
fish was found frozen fast to the bows of the Erebus, had been dashed 

against the ship and instantly congealed. 

On the 22nd February they came in sight of the great ice barrier, 
and the next day they saw the same barrier gradually rising to the 
southward, and presenting the appearance of mountains of great height, 
and Sir James, and all his companions, felt assured of the presence of 
land, but they were prevented carrying on their researches any further 
southwards by the rapid formation of young ice, and the setting in of 
winter. 

It was resolved, therefore, to run to the northwards, along the pack of 
ice, which was here upw'ards of JOOO miles in thickness. This carried 
them further to the westward than they intended, and they even got 
occasionally .involved, against their wishes, in its indentations. At length, 
on the 1st March, they came in sight of a magnificent range of stu¬ 
pendous bergs, extending in an unbroken chain to the northward, as 
far as the eye could discern from the mast-head. On the 12th, in 
endeavouring to avoid a large berg, the Terror ran into the Erebusj 
and both ships w'cre o.posed to the most imminent peril. The Erebus 
was completely disabled, and had to have recourse to a stem board to 
free itself. But the ensuing morning showed that this collision, which 
was so nearly fatal to both ships, and which at tlic time appeared to be 
80 tmtoward an event, had in reality been the means of preservation of 
both ships, by forcing them backwards to the only practicable channel, 
instead of permitting them, as they were endeavouring to do, to run 
eastward, and become entangled in a labyrinth of heavy bergs, from 
which escape might have been impossible. 

A most remarkable phenomenon was.witnessed among these bergs. 
It was the Auroral light, forming a range of vertical beams along flie 
top of the icy cliff dost* to them. 

Impelled by strong westerly gales, the ships, after being righted, 

f enerdly ran from 120 to 160 rajles daily, which rapid progress was, 
owever, several times interrupted by heavy gales and severe storms. 
In longitude 67 deg. 36 min. west, James Angelly, quarter-master, fell 
&om the main-yard overboard, and was unfortunately drowned. April 
3rd and 4th the ships were rounding Cape Horn, and on the 6th, they 
came to anchor in Port Louis, Falkland Islands. 
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VIL-NEW SOUTHERN LANDS. 

So much has been made public of late concerning the Falkland Island, 
its Tussock grass, which appears like a forest of miniature palms, and its 
hummocks of living vegetable matter, or balsam-bog, its gigantic and 
exuberant marine vegetation, and its herds of wild horses and cattle, 
which now find subsistence in a long-uukno a n and long-neglected, yet 
most peculiar vegetation, that we shall not dwell upon details now 
familiar to most readers. 

The usual observations having been accomplished, the expedition 
sailed on the 8th September, and by the 19th of the same month, was 
off Cape Horn. The weather being fine, this celebrated and dreaded 
promontory was shorn of half its horrors, and a cape of terror and tem¬ 
pests w'as converted into a low cliff, clothed with a brownish-coloured 
vegetation, with some snow on the summit. But the numerous islanda 
and lofty peaks of Bay St. Francis, struck the travellers with die wild¬ 
ness and beauty of their scenery. Like Auckland and Campbell Islands, 
Tierra del Fuego exliibits a luxuriance of vegetaticfti, which its I'igorous 
climate and low annual temperature would scarcely lead to be ex¬ 
pected, but which is the result of the same causes, a certain mild 
humidity of climate, and an absence of sudden changes. Snug harbours, 
and abundant anti-scorbutic plants, offer shelter and means of recruiting 
health in this once much-condemned laud. The natives, however, are 
described as being much inferior in intelligence and civilisation even to the 
Esquimaux; in fact, as the most abject and miserable race of human 
beings. 

The expedition sailed from St. Martin’s Cove on the 7th November, 
and rounded Cape Horn. Upon this occasion the Capo re-established its 
credit to a certain extent. The surf on the rocks is described as being 
grand, and the white foam along the whole extent of the coast line, caused 
by the heavy southerly swell, was rendered more remarkable by the black 
cliffs against which it was beating. 

On the 12th the expedition was again at Port Louis, at which place 
they landed a great number of deciduous and evergreen trees, chiefly 
beech, besides a variety of shrubs, and as nearly all of them ^ut forth fi-osh 
buds soon after they were planted, they gave gbod promise of eventually 
funiishing these islands with trees which they greatly require. 

On the 17th December the expedition sailed on its third visit to the 
Antarctic regions, selecting this time the meridian of 55 deg. west, where 
it was expected to meet a continuation of Louis Philippe’s l^nd. On the 
morning of the’ 24th they saw the first iceberg, in latitude 61 deg., and 
on the 25th they sailed through streams of loose ice, and soon afterwards 
came up with the main pack. On the 27th, sailing westward along the 
edge of the latter, they came among bergs that were breaking up and 
rolling over with loud reports and craslies. This was the first time they 
witnessed any appearance of thaw or of breaking «ip of bergs. 

Land was discovered on the 28th, at six p. m. This appears to have 
been part of the land called Terre Joinville by D’Urville. The officers of 
the Terror thought they saw smoke issuing from the top of a mountain. 
A high islet of extraoidinary figure was named Etna Islet from its re¬ 
semblance to that volcano. An enormous glacier, of several miles in 
breadth, descended from an elevation of about 1200 feet into the ocean, 
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to which it presented a vertical cllfF of about 100 feet liigh. Such is very 
likely also to be the origin of the great southern barrier of 78 deg. 15 
min. south. 

Numerous low rocky islets, to the southwards, were called Danger 
Islets, and the most southerly of these Darwin Island. In these parallels 
Sir James Ross remarks— 

We observed a very great number of tlie largest sized black whales, so tame 
that they allowed the ship sometimes, almost to touch them before they would 
get out of the way, so that any number of ships might prociirea cargo of oil in 
a short time. Thus, within ten days after leaving the Falkland islands, we 
had discovered not only new land, but a valuable whale lishery, well worthy 
the attention of our enterprising mercliants, less than six hundred miles from 
one of our own possessions. 

On the 30th, the mainland was seen bearing from W.N.W. to S.S.W., 
and with the assistance of a fine breeze from the south they succeeded in 
forcing thcir«way through the loose ice into an extensive sheet of clear 
water, between the land and the main pack. A mountain which attained 
an elevation of 7050 feet, and which formed the most striking feature of 
the newly-discovered land, was named Mount Haddington. A mountain 
with two peaks, to the northward, 3700 feet above the sea, was called 
Mount Percy. Various islands and capes also received,, their proper 
names, and the great gulf which separated these lands from Joinville 
land, was called after the Erebus and Terror. In other respects Mount 
Haddington land evidently constitutes the southerly continuation of Louis 
Philippe’s land, which is itself again but a portion of Trinity and 
Graham’s lands. 

A landing was effected, and formal jiosscsslon taken of these lands 
at a spot designated as Cockburu Island. Nineteen plants, but all 
mosses, algae or lichens, were still found in these southerly latitudes. The 
mosses only grew in the soil w'hich is harboured in tlie fissures, of rocks, 
and they were so exceedingly minute that the closest scrutiny was re¬ 
quisite to detect them. On the other hand whole cliffs were belted with 
yellow pulverulent lichens {Lccanora minuta). The rocks were all of 
volcanic origin. This island was in latitude 64 deg. 12 min. south, and 
longitude 59 deg. 49 min. west. • 

While examining these lauds, the ships were for some days closely 
beset in the ice, and exposed to much danger. A whole week was sub¬ 
sequently spent in endeavouring to force tlie ships through tlie ice, but 
at length all attempts to penetrate further southwards were given 
up, and on the 4th February, 1843, the ships were got clear of the 
ice altogether, and they bounded away with a high easterly swell, still, 
however, with the intention of tracing the pack edge to the eastward, in 
the hope of penetratftig to the southward on the same meridian that 
Weddell had found so much clear eea. 

vni. —KETURN OF THE EXPEDITION. 

t. 

The expedition continued accordingly to beat to the eastward along 
the pack edge, making about thirty miles daily, frequently entering the 
outer edge as far as they could without getting beset, without perceiving 
any opening in it by which they could penetrate to the south. On the 
14tli February they crossed Weddell's track in latitude 64 deg. 37 min., 
but where he found an open sea was now a dense impenetrable pack. 
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On tUe 22nd they crossed the line of no variation in latitude 61 deo*. 30 
min., and about longitude 22 deg. 30 min. west 

On the 26th February the pack was observed to bend more to the 
southward, and it continued to do so for several days, so that notwith¬ 
standing much snow and thick weather, they were enabled to enter the 
Antarctic circle on the 1st March. On the 5th they reached the pack 
edge, and the ships were run into it about 27 idles, when they attained a 
latitude of 71 deg. 30 min. south, and a cask was thrown ovorboaid con¬ 
taining a paper signed by Sir James Ross and all the officers, stating the 
• fact. 

The close and heavy structure of the pack prevented any further ad¬ 
vance to the south, and the barometer falling rapidly at the same time, 
they wore obliged to carry all sail to gain an offing as speedily as 
possible; and the season being now too far advanced to attempt any 
further examination of the jiack, signals were made to the Terror, upon 
regaining clear water* of the commander’s intention to proceed to the 
Cape of Good Hope. It came on, however, to blow a heavy gale while 
the vessels were still surrounded by icebergs, and ,a night and a day of 
fearful anxiety were passed. The utmost vigilance and activity were 
necessary to avoid the bergs, the heavy sea which broke against the per¬ 
pendicular faqp of one of them having on one occasion fallen on board of 
the Erebus. 

At length on the 11th M.arch, 1843, the expedition recrossed the 
Antarctic circle for the last time, and proceeded on its way under a succes¬ 
sion of strong south-west gales, but still passing a number of bergs, 
which obliged them to proceed under reduced sail during the long nights 
of thft late season of the year. On the 21st and 22nd Rouvet Island was 
sought for in its reported latitude and longitude in vain. It is certain, 
however, that such an island exists, as it has been visited by vessels be¬ 
longing to the Messrs. Eiiderby. It appears indeed from the log-books 
of these ships that there are several islands in the same vicinity, the 
number and position of which has not been yet accurately determined. 

The expedition now experienced favorable winds and fine weather until 
the 4th April, when at 6 h. 20 m. A. M., the land was reported, and by 
noon they w-ere close in with Cape Point, and at half-past seven the same 
evening, they were anchored close to her majesty’s snip, Winchester, in 
Simon’s Bay. The refitment of the ships, and refreshment ol their crews; 
the repetition of the nuignetic experiments, and the comp.arison of instru¬ 
ments, detained the expedition at the Cape till the end ot the month. 

Anchors w’cre weighed on the 30th April. On the 13th May, 
the expedition was at St. Helena, and on the 20th, at the island of Ascen¬ 
sion. On their way hence to Rio de Janeiro, being in latitude 15 deg. 

3 min. south, and longitude 23 deg. 14 min. west, heing nearly calm and 
the water quite smooth, they tried for, but did not obtain, soundings with 
4600 fathoms of line, or 27,600 feet. ^ This is the greatest depth of the 
ocean that has yet been satisfactorily ascertained. 

On the 7th Juno, the expedition anchored in tlio beautiful harbour of 
Rio, and the magnetic and other observations having been completed 
by the 24th, they sailed the next day. Favoured by southerly winds, 
they crossed the line of no dip in latitude 13 deg. 20 min. south, and lon¬ 
gitude 28 deg. 11 min. west, on the 3rd July. At length the shores of 
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Old England came into view at 5 h. 20 m, P. M. on the 2nd September, 
and the expedition anchored ofF Folkstone at midnight of the 4th. 

It would have been highly desirable to have embodied in this concise 
report of the discoveries eftected by the Antarctic Expedition, some account 
of the new and more important facts added to our knowledge of the 
physics of the globe ; but we must, for various reasons, content ourselves 
with adding two more to those already noticed in the course of the narra¬ 
tive. Having crossed the parallel of 56 deg. south, upon six different 
meridians during this arduous voyage, Sir James Ross deduces that about 
that parallel of latitude, or 56 deg. 26 min., there is a belt or circle round* 
the earth where the moan temperature of the sea, obtained tliroughout its 
entire depth, forms a boundary, or kind of neutral ground, between the 
two great thermic basins of the ocean. This temperature is, according 
to Sir James, 39.5, which in the equatorial regions is found at a depth of 
about 1200 fathoms; beneath which the ocean is said to maintain the 
same unwanlng mean temperature. 

If this be correct it results that, in opposition to the generally received 
opinion, the internal* heat of the earth e.xercise3 no influence upon the 
temperature of the ocean ; and what is of equal importance, it suggests 
that this circle of mean temperature of the southern ocean being a 
standard point in nature, if dctfu*rnined with gp'e.at accuracy, would afford 
to philosophers of future ages the means of ascertaining if the globe we 
inhabit shall have undergone any change of temperature, and to what 
amount during a given interval. 

In connexion with the same considerations of a constant temperature 
at a certain depth of the ocean, we must conclude with the following 
curious and suggestive remarks, taken from quite a dift'erent part t)f the 
narrative. 

It is well known that marine invertebrate animals are more susceptible of 
change of temperature than land animals ; indeed they may be isothermally 
arranged with great accuracy. It will, however, be diflicult to get naturalists 
and philosophers to be<ievc tliat these fragile creatures could possibly exist at 
the depth of nearly two thousand fathoms below the surface : yet as wc know 
they can bear the pressure of one tliousand fathoms, why may they not of two ? 
We also know that several of the same species of creatures inhabit the Arctic 
that we have fished up from great depths in the Antarctic seas. The only way 
they could have got from the one pole to the other must have been through the 
tropics ; but the temperature of the sea in those regions is such that they could 
not exist in it unless at a depth of nearly two thousand fathoms. At that 
depth they might pass from the Arctic to the Antarctic ocean without a variation 
of five degrees of temperature, whilst any land animals, at the most favourable 
season, must experience a difference of fifty degrees, and if in the winter, no 
less than one hundred and fifty degrees of Tahronheit’s thermometer—a suffi¬ 
cient reason why ther^ are neither quadrupeds, nor birds, nor land-insects 
common to both regions. 
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FINANCIAL RUSSIA AND ITS GOLD PRODUCE. 

The exceeding prosperity of the Russian finances, and the command 
of ready money possessed by the tsar* * * § of that country, as evidenced by 
almost simultaneous investments effected in France, Great Britain, and 
Prussia; has, probably more than any thing el^e—nmro, even, than the 
mystery that envelops its vast population, its secret struggles for a repre¬ 
sentative government, or the n'orkings of its gigantic despotism — 
attracted the attention of European nations to the progress and to the 
future prospects of that colossal power. 

The position of Russia in Euro|)e is, indeed, one of the most important 
questions presented by the future. Tlie vitality of Great Britain and of 
France are concemed^iu it as a question of inllueuee, of preponderance, 
and of equilibrium ; but for Germany, upon which the empire of the tsars 

* Tlie orthography of tliis word lias so varied of late, .*ls to deserve a moment’s 
attention. Formerly it was .always writti-n czar ; hut the cu.stom of writing tzar, 
or tsar, lia.s l)ocn gradually gaining ground, as being the only form which truly 
represents the Russian pronunciaf ion. Tlie Poles write it car, but pronounce it 
tsar like the R ■ssian, their c being ecpiivalent to ts, not as with us to k. The 
French now wTite t.sar, hut pronounce it gzar; tlie Germans can only express 
the word by their which has a harsh souiul, composed of t and s united. 

It lias been pretty generally received tliat the vrord czar is an etymological 
abbreviation of Cassar, emperor. Rut a fatal olijcction is met with to this 
etymology, in the ol<l Sclavonic version of the New' Testament, where the title of 
Caisar, is always represented by Kessar or Kc^ar,* while that of tsar is simply 
given to kings. 

Karamzinc, the most esteemed historian of Russia,'!’ says upon tliis subject, 
“ This name is not, as many persons suppose witfiout reason, an abbreviation of 
the Latin Ciesar, but it is an old term peculiar to the Oriental languages.” 

It is the same word, apparently, which i.s met witli as the final syllable attached 
to the names of the Assyrian and Rahylonian kings, as Ph ilas-sar, Nabonas-sar, 
&.C. In the Persian language, the won! still represents the throne and the su¬ 
preme autliorit}'. It w.as used by the Tatar and Mongolian khans, and by the 
kings of Kasan, Astrakhan, and Silxiria. Hence It was that IluppelJ thinks 
that it w.as derived thence, and that the Russian autocrats adopted tlie titles of 
the sovt'rcigns whose territories they had conquered by the force of arms. 

But it is to be objected to this that MuUer§ relates that the citizens of Pskof, on 
the occasion of a deputation to Joann III., Viissilicvitch, in 1477, gar* tin's title 
to the Prince of Moscow. In 1505, according to Karamzinc, the same princes 
assumed no other title; and, according to Jluppel Idmsclf, Joann IV. assumed the 
title of tsar as early as in 1547, whereas Kasan w'as not definitely subjected till 
1552, Astrakhan till 1557, and Siberia till 1582. It is, therefore, to the khans of 
the great Golden Horde, that wc must refer the origin of this name, adopted by 
the princes of Moscow and the king* of Russia. 

Peter the Great acknowledged the difference between tsar and Cajsar, by sub¬ 
stituting the title of Cesarevna for that of tsarevna, whkfii had been given, up to 
that period, to the royal princesses. Catherine II. first .adopted the title of 
cesarevitch for the heir-presumptive. This termination of vitch (not witz nor 
wicz) in the feminine evna, or ovna, is patronymic. 

* “ prov^ldnie oth Kefara Augousta* —There went out .a decree^ 

Ca’sar Augustus.” (Luke, ii., 1.) And, “ VozdadUie iho Kefuref Kv^ar&d ”— 

“ Render, therefore, unto Caesar the things which arc Cajsar’s.” (Matthew, 
xxiL, 21.) 

f Ilistoire de TEmpire de jRussie, t. vi., chap. vii. 

J 'Staatsverfassung dcs russischen Re^chs, t. i*"®., p. 260. 

§ Muller, ^Sammlung nmischer Gescliichte, t. v., p. 461. 
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•will bear down with its whole weight, the moment that no more obstacles 
are met with in Poland, it is a question of life and death, of independence 
and nationality. This threatening perspective has been more particularly 
made manifest of late by M. Thiers and M. de Lamartine. “ Nature,” 
says the historian of the Girondists (t. 1, p. 293, «fec.), “has granted to it 
an immense, but ungrateful soil, upon the globe,” yet this ungrateful soil 
is covering itself with inhabitants, and nowhere, except in some parts of 
the United States, has the progress of the population been more re¬ 
markable.” 

In the time of Peter the Great, scarcely a century and a half ago, 
Kussia had only 16,000,000 souls, in the present day it has nearly 
60,000,000 ; and it must not be supposed that this prodigious increase 
has been derived from new conquests, for, in the same interval, the super¬ 
ficies of the empire has only increased one-fourth. 

The same remarkable progress has also characterised the revenues of 
the empire. At the death of the great tsar, the total revenue did not ex¬ 
ceed 26,000,0001. sterling; at the commencement of this century it rose to 
140,000,000/., and it is now not less than 500,000,000/. 

These data are derived from a work just published by M. J. H. Schnitzler, 
the veteran statistician of the Russian empire, who, in 1829, published his 
celebrated “ Essai d'une Statistique Generale de I'Empire de Russie” 
and who, faithful to his first attachment, after having consecrated to 
Russia all Ins youthful zeal, imposed upon himself the weighty task of 
studying this great subject, in all its possible ramifications, and of con¬ 
sidering it attentively under every possible aspect. The result has been 
a newly published “ Histoire Intime de la Russie, sous les Empereurs, 
Alexandre ct Nicolas." 

This work, although devoted to the consideration of the same period 
as that to which the almost simultaneously published w'ork of the distin- 
g-uished statesman Tourgueneff (M. Nicolas Tourgheuief, Schnitzler ealls 
him) refers, more especially in what concerns the crisis of 1825, still 
differs materially from the ex-statesman and supposed conspirator’s work, 
inasmuch as M. Schnitzler does not admit the basis of M.TourguenefF’3 argu¬ 
ment, as opposed to the report of this commission of inquiry ; that the 
secret societies had no concern with that ill-fated movement. M. Schnitzler 
argues, that the participation of Pcstel, of Troubetzkoi, and others, both 
in the acts of secret societies and in the insurrection, attest the intimate 
relations that existed between the two; but he at the same time admits, 
that the first founders of the secret societies had no connexion with their 
subsequent progress and with the conspirators of 1S25. 

As wo intend, however, to devote some space hereafter to the separate 
consideration of these important subjects, we shall confine ourselves, in 
the present instance, io one of more immediate interest, the great native 
resources of the precious metals, in connexion with their workings upon 
the financial system of the country. 

Up to 1821, only t^o golden mines were known in Russia, of which 
thosq of Boxesof and of Krilatof in the government of Tobolsk were the 
richest, about forty pouds (each of forty Rus^iian pounds), being furnished 
every year. But after the discovery of the g^eat Ural mines, where a mass 
of native gold of an extremely pure quality, weighing twenty-five pounds, 
was obtained;* the rate of produce assumed quite a new aspect. 


* Essai de Statisque Generale, &c. J. H. Schnitzler. 
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By 1824, fifteen different mines were opened in the environs of Eka- 
terineburg, and they fiirnished an average of 206 ponds 37 lbs. In 
the ensuing four years this produce so far increased as to be equivalent for 
the whole period to upwards of 2,000,000/. sterling, the price of the 
Russian pound being ta^en at about 62/. sterling. The value of the gold 
washings began now to extend itself into various quarters. The district of 
Bogoslov, in the district of Verkhoture, furnished, notwithstanding its 
northerly latitude, which only allowed of its being worked during a short 
period of the year, nearly a quarter of a pound (twenty zolotniks) out of 
every hundred pounds of alluvium. 

It was at this period, also, that it was discovered that the gold wasliiuga of 
the Ural contained a considerable portion of platinum. During the years 
1824, 1825, 1826, and 1827, 54 pouds, Gibs., 88 zolotniks, of this valu¬ 
able metal were collected. It was not,‘however, till 1828, that Russian 
money began to be coined in platinum. 

At this period, also, twelve difterent mines of silver were iu operation, 
more especially in the Altai and in Siberia, and these furnished annually 
about 3000 pouds. A great quantity of gold was aftio obtained from the 
chemical solution of the silver, and this latter produce was almost a pure 
profit to government, as all expenses were paid by the profit made upon 
the original mbieral as it came from the mine.* 

These important facts began to occupy the attention of men of science, 
statists, and geologists more especially, long before it was forced upon 
that of politicians, proverbially in the rear of the progi’css of practical 
science, however well versed they may be in court intrigue and inter¬ 
national subterfuges. Yet not only have the great metalliferous accu¬ 
mulations of the Ural and Altai being yearly adding to the fame of these 
chains, but they have also been gradually contributing to place Russia in 
a financial position in advance of other European nation.s, and they are 
by many believed to threaten eventually most civilised nations witn im¬ 
portant results, by changing the relative value of gold as a standard.f 
In Russia, as in the Brazils, it is to be observed that the great mass of 
the valuable metals is derived from local detritus or alluvia, usually called 
gold sand, which Schnitzler calls gravel, but for which, according to Sir 
Roderick Iinpcy Murchison, to whom we are indebted for by far the most 
complete and perfect account of these deposits,! the term of shingJe w'ould 
be much more appropriate. It is further to be observed, that with very 
trifling exceptions, all such auriferous detritus in the Russian empire 
occurs on the eastern or Siberian side of the Ural. 

Already in the reign of Paul and Alexander, it had been remarked that 
these gold alluvia were found to .extend in a certain zone to the north 
and south of Ekaterineburg, throughout five or six degrees of latitude, 
yet notwithstanding the increased exploration and utany researches in the 
northern and southern portion of the chain, the gold extracted did not 
exceed at that time the annual value oft from a quarter to half a million 
sterling. Sir R. I. Murchison adopts the latter estimate, Schnitzler the 
former. 

II. - - * - 

• Gornot/oKrna/(Journal of the Mines). Saint Petersburg, 1825, No. 3, and 
1326, Nos. 3 and 9. . , c- j ■ , 

t Anniversary Address to the Royal Geographical Society, by Sir Koder.clc 
Impey Murchison, 1844. , t. t, 

+ Russia and the Ural Mountains; Geologically lli\jstr.itea. By Sir Ro¬ 
derick Impey Murchison, G.C.S., &c. 

Jug. —VOL. LXXX. KO. ceexx. 2 K 
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The reign of the Emperor Nicolas has, however,, been distinguished by 
the important discovery, that portions of the great eastern regions of Siberia 
are highly auriferous, more especially the governments of Tomsk and 
leniseik, where low ridges, similarly constructed, geologically speaking, 
to those on the eastern flank of the Ural, and like them trending from 
north to south, appear as offsets from the great eastern and western chain 
of the Altai, which separate Siberia from China. 

We derived lately a brief but graphic account from Sir Gleorge Simp<> 
son’s work, of the rapid increase of population in these governments, 
produced by the mining colonies, and the rise of towns and cities in pre¬ 
viously little frequented districts. It will be the less difficult to understand 
this rapid growth of such colonies, when it is known that these distant 
regions, which did not at first afford a third part of the gold that the Ural 
profluced, by recent researches, have undergone so rapid and extraordinary 
an increase of produce, that in 1843 the eastern Siberian tracts alone 
yielded considerably upwards of two millions and a quarter sterling ; 
raising the total gold produce of the Hussian empire, according to SirR. 
I. Murchison, to neat three millions sterling. 

If this great iticrement is sustained during a certain number of years, 
there can be no doubt it will ultimately reduce the standard of value. 
But it is by no means certain that this will be the case, apd much doubt 
exists upon the subject even among those best qualified to form a correct 
opinion. Gold alluvia being but the detritus of veins which once existed 
in the adjacent rocks, it might be supposed, that in piercing tliese rocks 
the miner woidd find more copious stores of the metal. Experience, 
however, has shown that such is not the fact, and to whatever cause due, 
it is generally found that the veins which rise from great depths in the 
crust of the earth, arc richly auriferous towards their upper limit onlg. 
Hence it is that nearly the whole of the ancient surface of rocks having 
undergone denudation and consequent destruction, the greater quantities 
of gold arc found in the detritus on the flanks of the hills or in the valleys 
between them. So li)ng, therefore, as these alluvia are unexhausted, so 
long niay the miner extract from them, by mere maceration and washing, 
the ore which would be obtained at much greater cost from the solid 
rock. 

But these alluvia having well-defined limits and an easily ascertained 
extent, they may certainly be exhausted ; and such has been the case in 
most civilised countries, in which, as in our own isles, the valuable metals 
were abundant in olden times, but from which they have now entirely 
disappeared. 

It is a difficult task, however, notwitJistanding this fact, to arrive at 
any ac(;urate conclusions with regard to the possible duration of the pro¬ 
ductiveness of the Siberian mines. It has been most plausibly suggested 
that the north, and even the soutiiern spurs of the great Central Asiatic 
cliain, may even be repeated over and over again, like so many meridian 
ridges, across the greater portion of the whole of the Asiatic continent 
and that they may be always more or less rich in metalliferous products. 

From the researches of I^umboldt and his associates, we learn that 
rocks similar to those which are so auriferous in the Ural, re-appear in 
various parallels of longitude along the flanks of the Altai. Professor 
Hoffman also discovered, in 1843, a tract in Siberia in which the very 
richest gold alluvia occur in a region exclusively occupied by granite and 
schistous rocks. 
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Os-ptsin ^<6wbold has ascartaiiK^d that auriferous veins and deposits 
exist at various points in Hindostan, exteudiiij^ from north to south, and 
he strongly urges their further and more scientific exploration. Again 
we are told by Helmerson and others that some of the southern oflp-sets 
from the Altai, which extend into China, are auriferous, and one of them, 
the Tar-Bagatai, the northern part of which is in the Russian territory, has 
already proved highly productive. This last fa c c is of very great i mportance, 
for the Celestial empire, which has only just now been partially oj)eued 
out to European eiitei 7 )rise, may very probably prove to have its own vast 
golden regions like Siberia. 

Sir R. I. Murchison states, that in the Ural, as in the other parts of 
Siberia, greenstones, syenites, and serpentines appear invariably to have 
been the agents by which the nietaraorphic rocks have been rendered 
auriferous; now as the structure of the Taurus and its spurs, of the Atnanus 
and the Lebanon and of the Kurdistan mountains is precisely dniilar, and 
gold grains have alresidy been found in situ in the former, there is every 
reason to believe that there exists a very fine field for gold-searchers 
throughout all Western Asia. lu a similar manner the distinguished 
traveller Adolph Erman has ascertained that rocks of a similar character 
extend even to the Alden mountains, not far from the shores opposite 
Kamtschatka, they are therefore hi all probability continued ou the 
opposite side, and the auriferous deposits may be thus found to extend 
into British America. 

Count Kevserllng has further stated that in the auriferous region dis¬ 
covered by Mr. Hoffman, and which includes a district with an area larger 
than all France, all the subjacent rocks, when pounded up and analyset^ 
aBord a certain per centage of gold. This diffusion of gold throughout 
the matrix of rocks, does not, however, always [iromise well to the miner, 
for tlie expense of pounding the rock, and extricating the ore, is a very 
different and infinitely more expensive process than the washing of alluvia; 
nor do we feel inclined to attach any importance to this reported dis¬ 
covery. 

Still there can be no doubt, from all the circumstances of the case, from 
the depth of the Siberian auriferous alluvia, the extent of countries which 
they occupy, and the distant regions in which the^' recur, that comparing 
the brief time since these rich resources hav^* been brought to light, and 
the small number of points at which they have as yet been worked, with 
the length of time during which the one region of Brazil ites continued 
to supply modern Europe with an almost uiuliminished ijuantlty of gold, 
it would be extremely rash indeed at the piosent moment to attempt to 
set any limit to the auriferous capacity of the vast and siightly-explored 
regions of this new El Dorado. 

It is obvious that in so far as regards our own national interests, 
that this great augmentation in the produce of precious metals of one 
country over another, should be met by increased activity of research on 
our parts, and that by qualified persons, more especially in Hin- 
dostan, in British America, and in New South'Wales; in all of which 
mines have been recently discovered. It is obvious also that in .what 
regards China, that false system of succumbing to the prejudices of the 
people, against which we have so often animadverted, should be sup¬ 
planted by active and well-supported geographical and geological re¬ 
searches. 

But it is also to be remarked that the amount of the precious metals. 
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or of the circulating medium, although an essential element of wealth, is 
by ijo means the sole one. It is in the amount of produce—of mines of 
coal, and of the useful, in opposition to the merely precwm metals, of the 
land, of industry, of commerce, and*of mind, in literature and the arts,— 
in all, in fact, that contributes to the well-being, and comforts, and lux¬ 
uries of the greater number—and in the frequent demand and quick con¬ 
sumption of these, that a nation’s prosperity really lies. Those countries 
which have been most remarkable for their produce of the precious me¬ 
tals, as Mexico, Columbia, Peru, and Brazil, have never attained a 
very high degree of national wealth. Not knowing what to do with the 
superabundance of gold and silver, the surplus over daily expenditure, is 
universally gambled away throughout the new world. In our country 
a precisely opposite state of things is often, and has been very recently 
seen, where the paper representation of a certain aqjount of positive 
wealth could only obtain a lesser equivalent in the circulating medium ; 
while, on the other hand, the failure of one branbh of produce affected 
the value of all others, and became the source of great anxiety and em¬ 
barrassment. • 

The Russian is naturally active and skilful as a workman, but he wants 
perseverance and invention; and ever since the time of Alexis Mikhailo- 
vitch Russia has had to depend for the produce of all kpids of handi¬ 
crafts and manufactures upon foreigners. The industry of the country, 
excepting in some of the most primitive branches, as agriculture, «&c., 
is indeed mostly in the hands of strangers. 

As it is with the arts, so it is with commerce. The Russian is a- 
zealous dealer and an assiduous shopkeeper; but commercial enterprises 
arc quite beyond his sphere, mercantile combinations are beyond his 
comprehension, and he has a horror of all hazardous speculations. Hence 
it is that commerce is also in the hands of strangers, nearly two-thirds of 
tlie whole maritime commerce of Russia being, according to statists, in 
the hands of Great Britain. Even that branch of commerce which Russia 
ought more particularly to make its own, that of Central Asia, has, as we 
have shewn in our notice of De Hell’s “ Southern Russia,” been crippled 
and destroyed by extraordinary fiscal prohibitions, and by the foolish ambi¬ 
tion of introducing only their own coarse manufactures into the trans- 
Caucasian j)rovinces. A good deal of mystery envelops the CMnese trade, 
but from what we can gather from the latest travellei' in those directions, 
Sir George ftinpson, this does not attaiti a very high impox'tance. 

Still Russian commerce is decidedly making a progress. A college of 
commerce has been established at St. Petersburg, and many merchants 
have become sKpowners, Mr, Brant,-of. Archangel being, it is said, the 
owner of no less than eleven vessels. The absurd social position of a 
merchant, by which he is placed in an inferior rank to the lowest com¬ 
missioned officer—and all employf 3 civil or military are commissioned in 
Russia—is also much opposed to l^e true interests of the country. With 
all these drawbacks, th^total commerce of all Russia has quintupled what 
it was at the beginning of this century, and what is more, the exporta¬ 
tion of produce exceeded, by the last returns, the exportation of the 
precious metals, but this could not be the case if the government invest¬ 
ments were also included in the estimate. 

The revenues of the Russian government are very inconsiderable when 
compared with those of some of the European governments, and the 
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nature of the sources from whence they are derived, says M. Tourgueneff 
diminishes their value. One of the chief sources from whence the public 
revenue is derived is the consumption of spirits, of wliich government 
(that is the tsar) has reserved the monopoly to itself. Next in importance 
are the customs, the evil effect of which, in the modifications of the 
tariff, made with a sole view to protect national industry, have oven a 
more pernicious effect in a young country (ike Russia tlian with older 
nations, yet they are always ultimately injurious to both. M. Tourgueneff 
and M. Schnitzler both admit this fundamental principle to the beneficial 
operation of all commercial tran. actions, one in which this country has 
lately set so great an example to the rest of the world. 

Stamps and registration taxes are very high in Russia, and bring in a 
good revenue to government. An Oriental system of taxation, happily 
unknown in more civilised countries, still exists in Russia ; it is the capi¬ 
tation tax, to which twenty-two millions and a half of the pojmlaliua is 
subjected. Property'find income taxes are unknowi; in Russia the poor 
pay for the rich. In this country, as far as human wisdom can effect 
that object, it is sought to make all burdens of that kind fall heaviest 
where less felt. 

Adam Smith has said that paper money is like a highway through the 
air, which pe|^mits the laiulway to be converted into pasture. The Rus¬ 
sian government has tried this, and in preference to effecting a loan has 
liad several issues of paper money, but the ctjuilibrium between the wants 
of the circulation and the sum in notes which was destined to meet it, 
Ibund its level even before the time of Alexander, and the imperial wars 
entailed still further embarrassments to the Russian finances. After the 
peace of 18lo, government began immediately to ameliorate its financial 
condition, and from one to two hundred millions of paper roubles were 
burnt to meet the depreciation in tlieir value. Yet, notwithstanding this 
great reduction in the number of notes, the value of such as remained in 
circulation imderwcnt a scarcely iierceptible augmentj'.tion. 

Rcforc that time the silver rouble was worth four paper roubles, after 
the 150,000,000 of paper roubles had been withdrawn from circulation, it 
coutiuned worth three roubles eighty kopecks. It was then j)erceiv('(! 
that tho measure had failed, and that after a debt of 150,000,000, at six per 
cent., had been contracted without any return. The amount left in circu¬ 
lation was estimated at about 550,000,000. 

An improvement has, however, been latterly effected, based upon tho 
principles of public credit long ago adopted among the more civilised 
countries of Europe, and the i)a[)cr-moncy is now made to represent the 
same sum in precious metals in deposit, but Russia, lilte Austria and 
some other countries, wants yet to feel tliat paper-monej^ should, also, 
only represent such suras, as would be of inconvenifflit bulk in the metallic 
form. As to re-establishing an ctjuilibrium between the paper and me¬ 
tallic currency, political economists appear to see no other way than 
coining a monetary unit, which shall be called ayouble, and which shall 
be represented by a paper equivalent of the same intrinsic value. It is 
to be observed that the Introduction of platinum into Russia, for the 
highest coinages of tho empire, gives a further advantage to the currency 
of that country over that of others, as it leaves more gold to be disposed 
of with the stranger. 

But tins does not throw into the hands of a government, not possessing 
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dither a very considerable or a very flourishing revenue, so much gold fi«r 
disposal as the use of paper-money, which always drives out to a certain 
extent that of the precious metals, and which has become the most com¬ 
mon and almost the sole circulation in Russia. It is this, combined with 
the extraordinary produce of its metalliferous mines, which has, for the 
time being, placed a considerable superabundance of gold at the command 
of the Russian potentate. 

It is evident th it the application of such superabundance, to the pur¬ 
chase of stock in foreign countries, gives to one nation greater political 
power for good or evil, than if it was left to idly represent a certain paper- 
circulation at home. Gold must, also, always be the great siucvv of the 
severest affliction that can befall humanity —war. But to the real, indus¬ 
trial, and commercial prosperity of the nation, it adds but little; of which 
the best proof is that it is little wanted there. To the real sources of na¬ 
tional wealth—the produce of material objects of daily demand and con- 
stnnption—it adds, only as a source of employment, and a means of 
occupation often, however, hurtful, as withdrawing the population from 
pursuits at once more legitimate and more beneficial, both to the people 
themselves and to the country at large. 

Hence it is that we do not look upon the actual mineral riches of Rus¬ 
sia with that amount of apprehension which some learned economists 
have indulged in, and for the same reason where, as with us, national 
wealth is founded upon other resources, we cannot regard any prospective 
change in the monetary standard as likely to effect to any great extent, 
the polity of this or of other nations, as France, for example, which are 
similarly circumstanced. 


THE BUITfSH ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOChVTION. 

The fourth congress of the British Arcliteological Association has been held 
during the past month, at the ancient city of Warwick. Tliere could not have 
been a more appropriate spot seh*ctcd for such a congress than that city and 
its neighbourhood. Camden has stated that the town occupies die site of 
the Praesidiiim of the Bomans, and although this is still a matter of doubt, yot 
in tlie ab-sence of more decisive inforniation, the fact oftliis city being the most 
ceiitricaily situated in England and Wales, goes far to give strength to the sug¬ 
gestion of that learned English antiquary. Certain it is, that the Romans had 
a fort here, it^-which they several times sufTered defeat. Piets and Scots, 
Sihires, Saxona, and Danes, all in succession fought for this the most central 
stronghold of all England. Ethelfleda, the fair lady of the Mercians, the 
daughter of our English Alfred, laid the foundation of its castle, and raised the 
city to that flourishing state in wl ich it was found by the Normans. It is 
manifest that it was also fortifled with walL and aditcli. 

But apart from that proud monument of baronial grandeur—the most perfect 
and the most mugnificent monument of its kind to be mot with—Warwick con¬ 
tains within itself many objects of the iiighest antiquarian interest. It will 
suffice to mention tlie Heaiichamp Chapel and its sepulchral monuments, Lord 
Leycester’s Hospital, the Priory, the Hospital of Saint John’s,and the modern 
chapels (iiat liave been erected by a singular taste over the ancient gateways of 
the city. 
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In the neighbourhood are Guy’s CliflT, a whole historical romance depleted 
by cave and sculpture, by springs, by mysterious haunts and pictuicsqiie re¬ 
cesses i the splendid mansion that has arisen upon tlie Anglo-Norman relics 
of the Abbey of Stoneleigh ; Kenilworth, whicli scarcely required the spell of 
the romancer to awaken reminiscences of the past; Coventry, where associa¬ 
tions and relics of bye-gone times jostle one another at every step ; Cbmbe 
Abbey, lost to the lords of Harrington by the extravagance of Lucy Lady 
Uelford, and with the spell of an honourable bi<( deserted old agp about it; 
the castellated mansion of the Astleys, with its relic of a filial ambition ; the 
unrivalled gothic hall of Arbury, and its high-minded occupants; and lastly, 
the charming Elizabethan mansion of the Lucys of Cliarlecote, a namo that 
involuntarily leads one to that little quiet country town on tlic low meadowy 
hunks of the Avon, where the greatest genius of his country, or of any 
country, was born, and where he lies buried. 

Here was work enough for a congress of a week’s duration. To explore all 
tliose most interesting and remarkable monuments—to unravel tire romance of 
Guy of V\ urwick—1<> illustrate the history of its Earls—to depict the armour 
and tlie enamels of thetjastle, and the monumental brasses of tlie city churches 
— to unfold the mysteries of Coventry—to de.scribe tile tapestries of St. Mary’s 
Hall in the same —to ransack its most ancient .Yid curious library—to 

decipher tlie monument'll tablets of the old priory of Kenilworth—to inquire 
into the credibility of certain stories attached to tiic juvenile career of our 
immortal bard ; and lastly, and by no means least, to give a definite tone and 
character to tii« eiiorls making by the local authorities and antiquarians, to 
preserve one of the most interesting relics of the country—the birth-place of 
Hliakspeare. 

After a first genera! nioctirig of the Association to open proceedings, and a 
jniblie dinner, both presided over (in the absence of the president, Lord Albert 
Conyngliiini,) by Lord Brooke, M.P., and attended by Sir Clrarles Douglas, 
'M.P., Mr. (aillins, M.P., Sir William Uetliani, I'l.ster King of Arms, Admiral 
Sir Henry Dillon, Sir James Arincslcy, Mr. IJarrison Ainsworth, Dr. Beattie, 
3Jr Arden, Mr. Wright, Mr. Halliwell, Mr. Francis Ainsworth, &c., the 
oidimiry business of the association, more particularly in illustration of local 
antiquities, was proceeded with in morning and evening meetings, held in the 
grand-jury chamber of tlic coiiiity-hall. These meetings wore exceedingly 
well attended hy tlie ladies and gentry of the neighbourhood. 

'J'he first visit made by the Association, was, as in courtesy due, to George Guy 
Lord Brooke, representing in the home of his ancestors his father, tlie Earl of 

arwiok. The first visit was also due to the same place a*' the most perfect and 
‘ifriking monument of its kind in Great Britain. L’pon this occasion every por- 
tion.aiid even every recess of this magpificent castle was laid open to the curious 
.ind zealous antiquui ies. Guy’s Tower and Caesar’s Tower, closed against the in¬ 
trusion of ordinary visitors, were, with the intei vcriing battlcmented screens and 
curtains, over-riin by roiirageoiisarchajologi>,ts. Some, unrestrained by damp and 
dark ness, wc'i e poring in the dungeon deptlisover memoriiilsofsiilfering —'‘'Matter 
John Svtylh: Gnner: to his majcs>yc: highness; aprisner in ihispi^e: and lay here 
fiom 1642 fell the" —perhaps ie/l duuh ! Others were enjoying the unrivalled 
prospect obtained fforn the top of these gigantic towers. Tlie park, the river, 
and tlie town of Leamington were at their feet, while fAr stretching m the dis¬ 
tance were seen the sjtires of Coventry, Ketiilworth, Guy’s Cliff, and Blacklow 
Hill witli its moniirncrit commemorative pf baronial revenge, the Slirop.shire 
hills, the Saxon Tower on the Bioadway hills, and fatal Edge-hili. Others 
again were threading tli*; mazes of tlie mound which A supposed to be all that 
remains of the ancient keep raised by Ktlielfeda; others were seeking the an¬ 
tique vase which has a house for itself; others again were strolling pensively 
across the lawn, or reposing beneath those ceddrs of Lebanon whose far-spread¬ 
ing branches and wave-like tops form a .scene of luieqiialled vegetative splen¬ 
dour. But much time was not allowed for tlie contemplative or tlic indolent. 
There was still the spacious mansion and all its wonders in works of art, in 
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pictures, in armour, in furniture, in a thousand objects of art and vertu, to be 
seen and examined. 

The great drawing*room, the red, the cedar, and the gilt drawing-rooms. 
Lady Warwick’s boudoir—every one’s favourite—chapel, library, passages, 
staircases, every thing was invaded and explored by crowds, inordinately 
zealous in the pursuit of curiosities. Nay, the very cellars were invaded, 
stout old ale tasted from an old leathern jack, and light satins and silks, 
deemed so duxurious at the tournament at Kenilworth, were here rustling 
against pillars well coated with the dust of agesi But so mucli to see, and 
the time occupied in the various sights, had not failed to awaken also an 
appetite of a more every-day character. Lord Brooke, whose kind attentions 
to his visitors was deeply felt by all, led the way to the great dining-room, 
where, looked down upon, from his spacious "frame, |by their noble enter¬ 
tainer’s ancestor. Sir Fulke Greville, first Lord Brooke, the pleasure-wearied 
Associates and visitors partook of a collation, of the most refined and 
profuse description. 

At Guy’s Cliff, whither the Associates'proceeded the first thing the next 
day, they were received by the Hon. C. Bertie Percy, who conducted them, 
with the greatest politeness, not only round the romantic precincts of this 
celebrated abode, but olso through its richly-furnished and highly-decorated 
interior. The cliff, like that of Warwick Castle is a mass of new red sand¬ 
stone rock, bared by the action of the waters of the Avon, and it appears to 
have derived that great celebrity for which it is famed in the pages of 
Camden, Diigdale, and Fuller, to the extreme rarity of siioh rock scenery 
on the banks of that meandering and shady river. It was in consequence of 
these circumstances that it became at first a repair of hermits, who dwelt, 
probably, in natural caves, which they enlarged, and subsequently a chantry 
for two priests, among whom was Rous, the Warwickshire antiquary, and 
ultimately a mansion with an attached chapel. 

It was in the time of these “ heremites" that Guy of Warwick is stated to 
have retired to this quiet contemplative spot. The colossal statue of this 
hero is a truly curious monument. It is attributed to Earl Richard, the 
same who enclosed “ cago-wisc" the beautiful spring at the foot of the cliff- 
Tliis may possibly be the reason why Guy, who is stated to have lived in the 
time of King Athelstan, is here represented in armour of the time of Henry 
III., and similar to that observed in the Beauchamp brass monument in St. 
Mary’s Church. The material of this curious sculpture is the sandstone of 
the neighbourhood, which is so easily disintegrated by the action of the 
elements, that many of the pinnacles of St. John’s, Coventry, are already 
nothing more than bits of irregular-formed rock, and the truly beautiful 
tower and spire of St. Michael’s, in the same city, is threatened witli rapid 
destruction. Hence it is probable that, with the exception of the socket of 
the right arm, this statue has sufiered really more from time and exposure, than 
from "tliat wilful mutilation concerning which so many fables are related. A 
great deal might be said concerning some of the excavations made into the 
side of Guy’s cliff, which in some instances resemble the oratories of the per¬ 
secuted Christians in the East, but this is* a subject which there is not space 
to enter upon. 

Not far from this beautiful and secluded spot, on the side of a tree-clad emi¬ 
nence (Blacklow Hill) and amidst i..» undergrowth of bramble and briar, a 
small quantity of natural rock peep? out to-day. Upon the time-worn and 
lichen clad lace of this, is^an inscription of fearful import,— 

1311. 

• P. Gaveston, 

Earl of Cornwall, 

Behead. 

A little above this is a modern monument with an inscription of some critical 
severity; “ In the hollow of this rock was beheaded, on the 1st of July, 1312. 
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by barons lawless as himself. Piers Gaveston, Earl of Cornwall, the minion of 
a iiatefiil king, in life and death a memorable instance of misrule.** 

Passing this most remarkable spot, a drive of a few miles through a wooded 
and cultivated country, brought the archsologists to Stoncleigh Abbe^, where 
a kindly and hospitable reception awaited them from Lord Leigh, himself an 
archmologist and lover of literature, and more narticularly distinguished by his 
poetical works. Entering by an Italian lodge, a fine sweep of road led across 
the park, carried about midway over the Avon bj an elegant stone bridge, and 
thence to the gateway, which is at once the most perfect and the most interest¬ 
ing remnant of the abbey. 

In the first year of Henry II. there were, according to Dugdalc, sixtyi-eight 
villains, four borders, and two priests in the manor of Stoneleigh Abbey ■, there 
were, on the present occasion nearly as many learned men devoted to the study 
of past times, but they were not villains, nor like the Cistercian monks of olden 
Stoncleigh, William de Gyldeford and Thomas de Pipe, “ men of no repute,” 
Lord Leigh found many personal friends and acquaintances among his visitors, 
others were with a person of his high literary attainments equally familiar by 
name, and were alike made to partake of the same kindly reception, and of the 
same sumptuous hospitality. • 

Stoncleigh possesses many powerful claims to interest. The modern man¬ 
sion whicli has arisen upon th& ruins of olden time, is at once a tasteful and im¬ 
posing edifice. The site like that of most monasteries is happily chosen—the 
classic Avon watering two sides of tlie verdant slopes on which it is seated. 
V\'oods, venerable and far spread, bestow an air of dignified quiet on the 
neighbourhood, and still remind the visitor of the times when the idle monks 
complained of the encroachments and predatory habits of the foresters. With¬ 
in. a host of‘ ancestral memorials, interesting and curious portraits, beautiful 
and valuable paintings, rich and elaborate furniture, casts, bronzes, and vases, 
rival witli one another in their claims to attention. Even in the corridor, the 
noble chimney-piece, the massive brass dogs, the carved screen and paintcdglass 
left to many entliiisiasts little time to think of more sensual enjoyments. 

A charming drive through the old park, varied by the most exquisite wood¬ 
land and water scenery, and connected with which Lord Leigh has some legend 
of another deer-bunting exploit of young Shakspeare’s, Ird dffe Association to 
the rural village and church of Stoneleigh, whither their noble host and enter¬ 
tainer had proceeded by a shorter route to act as cicerone, to a monument full 
of interest—that of the titular Duchess Dudley and her daughter, whicli adorns 
a sweet little edifice of Anglo-Norman architecture, with a rich chancel arch, 
and a finely carved font, the latter, however, a removal from Maxstoke Priory. 

Tlie magnitude of the remains of that most splendid relic of feudal times'— 
Kenilworiii—and the humeroiis associations connected with the spot, forbid 
notice—but certain it was that as with most otlier visitors, even tlie beautiful 
examples of successive changes in domestic architecture—the Norman Keep of 
Gc'ofTroi de Clinton, the gateway of Robert Dudley, and the residence of 
Cromwell's commissioner, and even the historic reminiscences of the captivity of 
the second Edward, of tlie home of John o’ Gaunt,of Henry VIII., and Charles I., 
were comparatively left in tlie sliade by that superior interest wliicli has been shed 
upon the place by genius *, and while the agent of Lord Clarendon was busy guid¬ 
ing the associates from relics of one age to those of another, the busy fancy of ihe 
listeners was still ever reverting to the visyt of a maiden queen to her haughty 
subject, to tlie villanies of Varney, and the sorrows of Amy Robsart. 

()n Thursday, the “2‘2nd, the Association wendedfits way down the richly 
wooded and fertile valley of the Avon ; in the first place to Cliarlecote, (I ■" 
seat of Piilke Lucy, Esq., the existing descendant of Sir Thomas of that ilk. 
The edifice is in the Elizabethan style, which has been strictly preserved in the 
restorations and additions ; and the front, with its detached gateway and rich 
screen, backed by the decorated towers and pinnacles of the mansion, had a 
pleasing and characteristic effect. 
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Tile young proprietor of Charlccote, and his relative the Rev. Mr. Lucy, 
received their visitors at the porch, and conducted them through an edifice as 
densely crowded with objects of vertu, art, and antiquity as were once Foothill 
or Strawberry Hill. Indeed, one of the most valuable relics of tlie former place, 
the beautiAil mosaic table valued at loOO/., is nowin tiic centre of the hall at 
Charlecote, where is also a view of the house and gardens as they were in 
Shakspeare’s time, and in the library, which has been lately ably fitted up by a 
Warwickshire artist, arc the chairs, cabinet, and couch presented by Queen 
Elizabeth to Earl Leicester, and thus honourably preserved from the ruin of 
their former abode, by that attention to relics honoured by time and associa¬ 
tions, which sliould ever be the characteristic of noble and gentle blood, a race 
which, whatever may befall the halls and castles of their ancestors, it is to be 
hoped, even as simply the hereditary conservators of the monuments of past 
times, may never be lost to this country. It i.s impossible to notice a moiety 
of the rare and curious objects contained in this mansion ; a small vessel, with 
sculptured athletJe, brought from Rome; Teniers’s mariiage, by bimsolf; an 
exipiisitcly beautiful portrait of a female holding a cup, artist unknown ; and 
a gold cup of beautiful workmanship attracted universal admiration. As a 
relief to this prolongcij visit, the Association was invited by their hospitable 
young host to taste of certain venison pasties, which deprived all present of any 
feelings of wonder that Shakspeare should have attempted to appropriate 
the material for such pasties for liimself and his boon companions. At the same 
time that the forest of antlers observed in the drive through the uf^k, had satisfied 
the literary arclueologists that there were a few bucks there, for it was in their 
memory that Mr. Collier had learnedly sought for proofs of the existence of 
deer in the same park in the time of Sir Thomas Lucy, having arrived at the 
very logical conclusion that if there were not deer in the park at that time, it 
Avoiild have been difiicult for the juvenile bard to have stolen any. 

The Association was received at the Town-hall by William Sheldon, Esq., 
the mayor of Stratford-upon-Avon, the other members of the corporation, and 
by Dr. Tiiorapson and other members of the “ Royal Shaks[)earian Club” of 
the same city. Tliis, with many of the noblemen and gentry of the neighbour¬ 
hood, among whom we were happy to observe the descendant of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, visitors fivim Warwick, Leamington, Coventry, &c., and the Associates, 
made up a meeting th.tt nearly filled a room sixty feet long by thirty wide. 

The known resolve of the Archieological Association, not to leave Stratford 
without some definite steps being taken to rescue Shakspeare"s birth-place 
from desecration or destruction, by forming a nucleus for a wide-extending 
subscription (for the bard of Stratford belongs to wherever the English lan¬ 
guage is spoken), and in which step they had received a commission of co-opera¬ 
tion on the part of the Shaksperian Society of London ; brought forward the 
“Royal Shaksperian Society of Stratford-upon-.Avon,” whose labours had 
hitherto been carried on in a dim obscurity, to state that they had already com¬ 
menced such a subscription, and that it was going on promisingly—that they 
had enteicd into arrangements, not only for the purchase of the birth¬ 
place of Shakspcaro„a humble cottage of only five rooms, but also of the ad¬ 
joining houses ; and that they had to submit to the Archajological Association a 
motion, requesting their co-operation, and that of the Shaksperian Society of 
London, with their club. This prop- sition was, accordingh, upon so happy and 
promising a prospect being held ouQto it, cordially received by the Association ; 
but it is still to be hoped that the keeping of one of the most heart-stirring relics 
which this old country buasts of, will be intrusted not to a retired beadle or 
sexton of Stratford-upon-Avon, but to some literary veteran more distinguished 
by genius than by worldly prosperity. 

From Stratford, the Association,,instead of returning by Cliarlecote, and the 
wooded valley of the Avon, took their way over the higher lands towards 
SnlttQrfield, a residence of Mark Phillips, Esq., one of the late representa¬ 
tives of Manchester; and where were the remains of a very extensive Roman 
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encampment, the fosse of which, although degraded by'running waters at one 
point, is still very evident. 'From its position, this would appear to have been 
an out-station to Alcester on the Ickneild Street, or a connecting point be¬ 
tween that undoubted station, and the one at Warwick. 

On Friday the 23rd, an excursion was made to the noble mansion, which, 
like Stoneleigh, has been erected upon tlje ruins of an old Cistercian monastery, 
fragments of the cloisters of which, decorated with Norman arches and pillars, 
still remain. The mansion kself, forming three >‘des of a (piadrangle, is of 
several periods, the oldest apparently Tudor. The collection of paintings within 
contained many fine pictures and many portraits of high historical interest. The 
Rembrandts and the Vandycks were especially numerous, but the portraits and 
busts of.Elizabeth of bohemia, from tile romantic interest of her history, and 
the literary associations connected with her career, attracted by far the most at¬ 
tention. Comb, or Combe, Abbey (from Cimm, a vale or hollow), was t.he only 
mansion visited by the Association, the noble proprietor of which (the Earl of 
Craven) was not present to honour the Association by a personal and hospitable 
reception. * 

Tliis succession of delightful visits and intellectual excursions was, however, 
destined to conclude with a reception of surpassing kirwlness and hospitality, 
met with the ensuing day at Arburv Hall, the seat of the distinguished Con¬ 
servative member, C. Newdigatc Newdegate, Esq. The castellated mansion 
of the Astlcys, which is attached to the same grounds, was made the object of 
a first visit, ai¥l the Association was conducted tlirough the interior by 
its present tenant. Viscount Lifford, a nobleman who is himself distin¬ 
guished in literature, and zealous in antiquarian pursuits. Tliis naturally 
lent an additional interest to the examination of the stone bridge with 
pointed gatew.ay, the embattled parapets and tliick old walls, and the memo¬ 
rials connected with the ambitious father of tlic unfortunate victim of his am¬ 
bition—the Lady Jane Grey. The church .adjoining contained also many 
monuments of historical and arohmological interest. 

Arbury Hall, a splendid specimen of that “ compendious stylo,” as it has 
been called, of Gothic architecture, the taste for which was introduced into 
this country by Horace Walpole; witli its cichly decorated roofs, after 
Henry the Seventh’s chapel, its valuable collection of paintings, rare furniture, 
and numerous objects or art and vertii, baffles description. The interior is 
only rivalled by the exterior, where rocks and grottoes, shaded by luxuriant 
foliage, and water trickling over pale green ferns, old barrows surmounted by 
aged trees, their far-spreading branches reflected in the glassy mirror-Jike 
waiters beneath, formtvl a scene of positive enchantment. Nothing could ex¬ 
ceed the hospitality shown by the worthy proprietor of this noble residence to 
the Association; a reception which he was further kind and tasteful enough to 
remark in his address to the Association, he considered due from the hereditary 
conservators of time-honoured monuments throughout the country, to those 
who also laboured in their preservation and illustration, from simple sentiments 
of respect, from the pure love of antiquity, and from zealous and ardent feelings 
of love, for the literary, intellectual, <ind artistic excellence of past ages. And 
with this cordial and dignified reception—one so characteristic of the truly Con¬ 
servative English gentleman—the pleasures and the labours of the congress 
w’erc brought to a close. 
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MR. LUMLEY AND GUISEPPE VERDI. 

Now really it is a very spirited thing in Mr. Luinley to fetch Guiseppe 
Verdi all the way fromVenice, to make him write an opera expressly for Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and to stick him in the orchestraon purpose to conduct it. 
Show us any other manager who would have done as much. We have been 
contented to take our operas mostly via Paris, and if a work came from 
Italy to London direct without making a half-way house of “Les Italiens'’ 
it w'as thought no small feat. But here we import not the opera, hut the 
composer, bring the maestro home, settle him in London apartments, and 
there bid him evolve, create, and fashion for the sake of the‘|iBritish public.” 

Mr. Lumleyhas an objection to circumferences, save that formed by the 
boxes of his house—e.specially when full. He wants to make the Haymarkct 
the central point of operatic production. This shall liC tlie land of caratmas, 
and cabaJettris and strettas, and what you will. The iiinse of Italian song 
shall reign in the vicinity of the park and the clubs, and regulate her 
measures by the Ho?'seguards’ clock. The publishers of “ La Fama ’ and 
“ 11 Pirata” shall transfer their offices here, and expresses shall come from 
Milan to the Hayraarket to ascertain if there he any thing new in the 
way of Italian opera. 

Never mind tile intrinsic value of Verdi’s “Masnadieri.” Granted it 
is no great affair. There arc some very pretty airs for Jenny Lind, which 
she by her own exquisite singing renders effective, but altogether there is 
but little in the melodies, and wc are, as usual, overdone with unison. 
Better luck next time, oh, beloved Guiseppe! We welcome thy coming,— 
but we think thou hast not exactly put thy best foot foremost. 

The real thing is the principle of making f.ondon an operatic centre, 
and for attempting to do this Mr. Lumley cannot be too lilgbly com¬ 
mended. Every effort that he makes is marked by a noble ambition. 
He does not merely wish to see his theatre the arena for the aiistocracy 
of V.ngland, but the focus to which the rest of the world shall point. The 
production of “ I Masnadieri * is really a great event in the history of 
operatic policy. , 

It is certainly a wondrous thing to see how the Chevalier Maffel has 
turned Schiller s big play of “The Robbers'’ into a.*lihretto rather unilcr 
than above the usual size. The only miracle to be compared with it i=; 
that by which a whole pailful of spinach is brought within tlie dimensions 
of a small vegetable dish. OF course those uncouth individualities which 
make up the robber-band of Schiller—^your Spieffelbert/, and your 
Schwarz, and your Roller, who so fantastically combine rough comicality 
with fearful butchery—something like*a court-jester at a feast of canni¬ 
bals—of course, aJk- these fearful merry-men are sucked up into the 
general abstraction of “ Chorus.” just as the horns of the sifail are drawn 
into the mass of indistinct flesl^ But the course of the story has been 
preserved remarkably well, and great has been the acuteness of Maffei in 
catching a thought or**sentiment of Schiller’s and pinning it down in his 
recitative. 

The ballet proceeds gloriously. Who has forgotten the Pas de 
Quatre ? Who does not reraCraber the Pas de Deesses ? No one is in 
plight so ^unhappy. Read Rosati for Lucile Grahn and then you have 
all the old glories again—the never-fading Taglioni—and the buoyant 
Cerito—and the languishing Carlotta—and the boutpiets —and the shouts 
—and the encores. In short, you have every thing. 






